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X  HE  appearance  of  this  volume  has  been  delayed 
for  a  oondderable  time  in  order  to  obtain  for  it 
a  special  advantage,  namely  an  accurate  military 
ground-plan  of  the  battle-field  of  Senlaa  For  this 
my  best  thanks  are  owing  to  Colonel  Sir  Henry 
James,  RE.  and  to  Captain  Edward  B.  James,  B.E. 
I  had,  on  June  2nd,  the  great  advantage  of  a  final 
examination  of  the  battle-ground  in  company  with 
Captain  James  and  Mr.  Bryce.  My  account  of  the 
JDattle  was  then  already  printed,  but  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  our  examination  led  only  to  one  or  two 
smaU  changes  which  I  have  made  in  the  Additions 
and  Corrections.  Captain  James  haa  had  the  Mnd« 
ness  to  put  my  ideas  of  the  battle,  as  drawn  firom 
the  original  writers,  into  scientific  mihtary  shape. 
He  is  not  responsible  for  my  historical  view  of  the 
battle,  neither  am   I   responsible   for  such  purely 
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military  points  as  the  extent  and  arrangement  of 
the  palisade.  The  relative  position  of  the  different 
divisions  in  the  two  armies  seems  beyond  doubt, 
but  the  extent  of  ground  occupied  by  each  division 
must  be  matter  of  pure  conjecture.  The  one  abso- 
lutely certain  point  is  the  position  of  the  English 
Standard  and  the  fact  that  it  was  against  that  point 
that  the  main  attack  under  William  himself  was 
made. 

Besides  my  great  obKgations  to  Sir  Henry  James 
and  Captain  James,  I  am  no  less  indebted  to  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Cleveland  for  the  free  and  re- 
peated access  which  he  has  allowed  me  to  all  parts 
of  the  battle-field,  a  large  part  of  which  lies  within 
his  private  grounds  at  Battle  Abbey.  Without  this 
kindness  on  his  Gi^'s  part  no  satisfactory  account 
of  the  battle  could  have  been  written.  I  owe  deep 
thanks  also  to  my  two  companions  at  Stamford- 
bridge,  Archdeacon  Jones  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Green,  of 
whom  Mr.  Green  also  accompanied  me  on  one  of  my 
visits  to  Senlac,  as  well  as  to  many  of  the  places 
described  in  Normandy  and  Maine.  I  have  also  to 
thank  Mr.  Dawkins  for  much  valuable  advice  with 
regard  to  the  map  of  the  Campaign  of  Hastings,  and 
M.  Le  Gost-Clerisse  of  Caen  for  his  kind  and  valu- 
able guidance  to  the  field   of  Varaville.     Neither 
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must  I  forget  the  good-humoured  readineeNS  which 
Mr.  H.  O.  Coxe  has  so  oft^n  shown  in  verifying 
references  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  the  benefit 
of  unrestrained  resort  on  all  questions  to  Professor 
Stubbs  may  be  taken  for  granted  at  every  stage  of 
every  imdertaking  of  mine.  And  there  are  others 
whose  names  cannot  weU  appear  in  print  to  whom 
I  am  also  indebted  for  much  ready  and  zealous  help 
in  many  ways. 


SOMSBLSAZE,  WeLLS, 
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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


p.  6, 1.  I4«  For  "boy/  here  and  in  one  or  two  other  placei,  it  would  be 
safer  to  say  "young."    On  Eadgar^s  probable  age  see  p.  766. 

p.  37,  L  14,  for  "  among  all  the  Kings  whose  tombs  are  gathered  together*' 
read  "  among  all  the  tombs  of  Kings  which  are  gathered  together." 

p.  53,  p.  14,  and  p.  53,  note  i.  I  see  that,  when  I  wrote  this,  I  had  not 
foUy  seen  my  way  to  the  true  history  of  the  two  East- Anglian  Ralphs.  The 
Staller  died  soon  after  Eadward*s  death,  and  his  son,  the  future  Earl,  was 
haniahed.    JSee  Appendix  LL. 

p-  55t  note  2,  for  "amplori"  read  **  ampliori." 

p.  118, 1.  13.  Bishop  Hugh  had  a  son  named  Roger,  "Rogerius  Hugonis 
Spisoopi  filius.**     See  the  Trinity  Cartulary  at  Rouen,  pp.  442,  443. 

p.  133,  note  I,  for  "sur"  read  "tur." 

P*  I35t  1.  2.  On  Nithard's  birth  and  his  Other's  works  at  Saint  Riquier,  see 
also  Kithard's  own  History,  iv.  5. 

p.  136,  note  4,  add  "  Ord.  Vit.  504  A." 

p.  139,  note  2,  for  "armatora**  read  "armatune." 

p.  156,  note  3,  after  "  the  war**  read  "took  place." 

p.  179,  note  2,  for  "ut  pote"  read  "utpote." 

P<  1831 1-  5,  for  "we  presently  find"  read  '*we  shall  presently  find,"  and 
r.  13,  for  "the"  i«id  "their." 

p.  190,  note  3,  for  "Fulko"  read  "Fulco." 

p.  195,  last  side-note,  for  "  1061"  read  "  105 1." 

p.  224,  note  I.  Guy  had  two  children,  Ito,  who  was  at  Senlae  (see  p.  499, 
note  4),  and  Agnes,  wife  of  Robert  of  Belesme,  who  succeeded  him.  It  should 
be  noticed  that  in  the  Tapestry,  pi.  4,  he  rides  on  a  mule. 

p.  237,  1.  12.  I  now  feel  yery  little  doubt  that  Harold's  marriage  happened 
after  his  coronation,  at  the  time  of  his  journey  to  York. 

p.  234,  note  I,  for  "makes"  read  "puts." 

p.  344, 1.  5  from  the  bottom.  I  here  meant  William  of  Poitiers,  who  makes 
DO  mention  of  the  marriage  in  his  direct  account  of  the  oath,  though  he  after- 
vards  takes  it  for  granted  in  an  incidental  allusion.     See  pp.  687,  701. 

p.  247,  side-note,  for  "into  breach"  read  "  into  a  breach." 

p.  264,  note  I,  put  a  sign  of  interrogation- after  "  permittere." 

pw  a66,  1.  7  from  bottom.  The  ca«e  of  Ralph  of  Norfolk  as  a  possible  ex- 
ception is  to  be  borne  in  miiuL 

p-  276,  L  7,  for  "looked  upon  as,  whereyer"  read  "looked  upon,  as 
wherever." 

p-  312,  L  6  from  bottom.  On  the  relations  between  William  and  Eustace 
■ee  p.  748. 

P-  543'  1.  4,  for  "  Northern  King  "  read  **  a  Northern  King." 
VOL.  III.  C 


XXVI  ADDITIONS  AND  COERECTIONS. 

p.  363, 1.  II,  for  **  smite"  read  ** strike." 

P'  377*  ^^^  '•  I  ought  here  to  have  quoted  Orderic's  fuller  estimate  ol 
William  of  Poitiers  and  of  6uj  of  Amiens  (503  D) ;  "  De  cujus  [Guillelmi 
Regis]  probitate,  et  eximiis  moribus  ac  prosperis  eyentibus  et  strenms  admiran- 
disque  actibus  Ghiillelmus  Pictavinus,  Lezoviensis  Archidiaoonus,  affluenter 
tractavit,  et  librum  polito  sermone  et  magni  sensdLB  profunditate  pneclarum 
edidit.  Ipse  siquidem  pnedicti  Regis  Gapellanus  longo  tempore  ezstitit,  et  ea 
quae  oculis  suis  yiderit  et  quibus  intcrfuerit  longo  relatu  veL  copioso  indubi- 
tanter  enucleare  studuit,  quamvis  librum  usque  ad  finem  Rogis  adverais  casibus 
impeditus  perduoere  nequiverit.  Guido  etiam  Pnesul  Ambianensis  metricum 
carmen  edidit,  quo  Maronem  et  Papinium  gesta  heroum  pangentes  imitatus 
Senladum  bellum  descripsit,  fferaldum  viluperaiM  et  eondcnvnani,  OtdUermun 
verb  eoUaudam  et  VMgmficaiu,**  This  is  at  least  as  true  of  the  Archdeacon 
as  it  is  of  the  Bishop. 

p<  383t  note  i.  The  charter  of  Roger  of  Montgomery  is  a  grant  to  the 
Trinity  monastery  at  Rouen.  Another  grant  of  the  same  date  to  the  same 
monastery  I  have  mentioned,  as  bearing  on  another  point  in  the  history,  in 
p.  717.  In  p.  451,  on  the  same  cartulary,  we  find  the  donation  of  a  companion 
of  William,  who  seems  to  have  been  mortally  wounded  or  worn  out  in  the  cam- 
paign ;  "  EA  tempestate  quA  Guillelmus,  Dux  Normannorum  egregius,  cam 
dassioo  apparatu  ingentique  ezerdtu  Anglorum  teiram  ezpetiit,  quidam  miles, 
nomine  Osmundus  de  Bodes,  cum  aliis  illuc  profectus,  et  languore  oorreptus 
atque  ad  eztrema  perductus,  pro  anim»  suae  remedio,  dedit  Sanotae  Trinitati 
omnem  decimam  teme  suae  in  alodio,"  ftc 

p.  384, 1.  8  firom  bottom.  On  William's  possible  precautions  with  regard  to 
Maine,  see  p.  683. 

p.  428,  note  2,  for  <*  mere"  read  **  more." 

p.  433,  note  I,  for  "Chronicles"  read  <* Chronicle." 

P>  445*  1*  5«  <lolo  "  threefold." 

p.  458,  note,  for  "  adjuventur  congruum,"  read  '*  adjuventur,  congruum." 

p.  466,  note  4.  On  compater  see  Earle,  Parallel  Chronicles,  p.  318.  What 
a  gap  between  this  use  of  the  word  and  the  Sedition  of  the  CiompL 

p.  467,  note.  On  the  origin  of  JElfgiia  the  wife  of  Mifgar,  Bee  p.  699,  and 
vol.  iL  p.  639. 

p.  473,  1.  13.  On  placing  the  inferior  troops  in  the  rear,  see  the  tactics  of 
Eadmund  at  Sherstone,  yol.  i.  p.  424. 

p.  474,  note  I,  for  *'  <rvti$ov\6ois**  read  *'<rvft3ovXc^»." 

p.  476,  note  a.    Cf.  vol.  i.  p.  577, 

p.  477, 1.  14,  read,  "at  the  eastern  comer  of  the  hill,  where  the  present  road 
from  Hastings  enters  the  town  of  Battle." 

p.  483, 1.  I.  Cf  the  account  of  the  danger  of  Severus  at  the  battle  of  Lyons, 
Dion.  Ixxv.  6 ;  airrhs  rhr  tmrov  iirofiaKi^if  4Kt»Z<fV€WTw,  As  9k  c25c  ^iywras 
vimva  rohs  iavrov,  r^y  x^^^<^  wtpi^frn^dfjxifos  Jcal  rh  ^i^s  tnnurdiftep^tf  is  robs 
^dyomras  €lstirffiri<r€if  Sints  ^  ohrxyt^ivr^s  6Toarp4^waiw  ff  leal  a^ht  ubrots  avpo- 
w6\rrrM,  So  ^lius  Spartiaaus,  Seyerus,  II ;  "Ingens  periculum  equi  oasu 
adiit,  ita  ut  mortuus  ictu  plumbeee  crederetur." 

p.  486, 1.  I.    On  the  sword,  see  p.  749. 
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p.  491,  L  2  from  bottom,  dele  **  with  a  alight  indination  of  the  ground  in 
their  fitTOur.** 

p.  511,  note  I.  I  accept  this  implied  statement  of  Florence  that  the  son  of 
Hiiold  and  Ealdgyih  waa  named  Ulf,  rather  than  the  other  statement  in  the 
"Genealogia  Begum  West-Saxonum**  (Thorpe,  i.  176),  which  gives  him  the 
name  of  his  father ;  "  Haroldus  .  .  .  de  Regin&  Aldgithil,  Comitis  ^l%ari 
fiUft,  habuit  filinm  Haroldum  ;**  though  this  passage  is  a  strong  confirmation 
of  my  conjecture  in  p.  764  that  Harold's  other  sons  were  children  of  Eadgyth 
Swumeshals.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  statement  of  William  of 
Malmesbury  (iv.  339)  that  Magnus  of  Norway  in  his  expedition  to  Anglesey 
was  accompanied  by  a  "Haroldus,  filius  Haroldi  Regis  quondam  Angli«," 
is  a  oonlusiony  arising  perhaps  from  the  description  in  Florence  of  Magnus 
himself,  as  a  grandson  of  Harold  Hardrada.  No  such  person  appears  in  the 
account  in  Florence  or  Oideric  (768),  and  the  Chronicle  simply  calls  the  in- 
vaders "  utwikingas.*' 

p.  517,  note  1.  On  the  other  hand  the  Legend  of  Siward  (Chroniques 
Anglo-NormandeSy  ii.  iii)  expressly  denies  that  Waltheof  was  at  Senlac ; 
'*  Gomes  Waldeyus  non  interfiiit  conflictui  quum  Dux  WiUelmus  Bastardus 
Anglos  opprewit  et  deTicit."  The  conflicting  authorities  are  about  equally 
worthless. 

P<  533*  iMt  line.  On  the  physical  changes  along  this  coast,  see  Earle, 
Parallel  Chronicles,  515-317. 

p.  539,  note  I.  This  legend  Is  doubtless  the  same  as  the  legend  of  Birnam 
Wood  coming  to  Dunrinane. 

p.  543,  note  3.  Another  proyision  of  the  same  kind  for  the  Housecarls  is 
finmd  at  Dorchester  in  Dorsetshire,  Domesday,  75. 

p.  557,  last  line.  Why  did  William  have  a  new  crown  made  ?  One  would 
have  thought  that  he  would  have  made  a  special  point  of  being  crowned  with 
the  crown  which  had  been  worn  by  Eadward.  Was  it  held  to  be  desecrated 
by  the  irregular  coronation  of  Harold  ? 

p.  607, 1.  II  from  bottom,  for  "thirteenth"  read  "twelfth." 

p.  610,  L  II  from  bottom,  after  "takes  its  place,"  add  "  Harold  the  First 
leems  to  have  been  crowned  at  Oxford,  Harthacnut  at  Canterbury;  Eadward 
was  crowned  at  Winchester,  perhaps  at  Canterbury  also." 

p.  634,  1.  30.  See  also  Depping,  Expeditions  Maritimes  des  Normands, 
i.  216 ;  Pearson,  Early  and  Middle  Ages,  L  188.  Depping*s  speculations  are 
amusing  enough,  though  he  does  not  go  quite  so  deep  as  Menard. 

p.  641,  L  15.  To  these  Gennan  accounts  add  Annales  Wlrzibuigenses 
(Perts,  ii  345),  "A.  1066.  Cometa  videtur;  et  Anglia  a  Normanms  subji. 
citor,"  and  Annales  Besuenses  (ii.  349),  "  A.  io66»  Stella  cometes  apparuit, 
et  eo  anno  Bex  Anglomm  Haroaldus  oodditur." 

p.  66c^  L  9  from  bottom.     See  p.  703. 

p.  668,  L  4,  for  "  fratnelis"  read  *•  fratrueHs." 

p.  670,  L  I4t  for  "need"  read  "accept." 

p.  684, 1.  18.     It  is  a  charter  to  Westminster,  quoted  by  Ellis,  i.  313. 

p.  685,  L  3  frt>m  bottom.  For  another  oath  taken  "supra  philacteria 
reliquiarum,"  see  Dndo,  126  C. 
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p.  694.  L  1 1  from  bottom.  Yet  coiD)>are  the  strange  statement  of  the  Enco- 
miast (see  vol.  i.  p.  454)  about  the  ^thdings  Eadward  and  .Mfred  being  sent 
into  Normandy  for  education. 

p.  709,  L  9.  I  ought  not  to  have  called  "Orderions  Angligena"  a  "foreign 
writer,**  but  he  wrote  in  a  foreign  country,  and  from  a  foreign  point  of  view. 
For  all  these  purposes  he  counts  as  a  Norman  writer. 

p.  714,  1.  19.  "  Emulfiu ''  or  "  Amulfiu  de  Heeding  "  occurs  also  as  a  large 
landowner  in  Wiltshire*  Domesday,  66,  69  b,  and  in  other  counties. 

p.  730,  1.  34.  I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  have  added  to  my  list  two 
other  Hampshire  Thegns  of  small  estate,  Eadnoth  and  Eadwig,  who  appear  in 
the  same  page  of  Domesday ;  "  Sudberie  tenuerunt  Ednod  et  Edui  in  alodius 
de  Bege  £.  et  post  mortem  ejus  ipsi  quoque  sunt  mortui.  Quidam  Tero 
proximus  eorum  Cola  redemit  terram  de  Willelmo  Comite.**  This  does  not 
positively  show  that  Eadnoth  and  Eadwig  died  at  Senlac,  but  the  time  of  their 
death  and  the  apparent  confiscation  of  their  lands  look  like  it. 

p.  731, 1.  33.  Seyeral  curious  personal  details  of  Grodric  wiU  be  found  in 
Domesday,  57  6,  58,  149. 

p.  736, 1.  a,  for  "six"  read  "twelve." 

p»  738,  L  6,  for  "in  vigiles"  read  "invigiles." 

p.  745, 1.  II.  Sir  Edward  Creasy,  in  his  lately  published  History  of  Eng- 
land (i.  ao8),  shows  a  better  understanding  of  the  ground  than  most  modem 
writers. 

p.  748, 1.  7  from  bottom.  One  or  other  of  these  stories  about  Eustace,  it  is 
hard  to  see  which,  seems  to  be  darkly  alluded  to  by  William  of  Malmesbnry 
(iii.  144).  After  mentioning  how  William  had  three  horses  killed  under  him 
(see  p.  485,  note  a),  he  adds,  "  Perstitit  tamen  magnanimi  Duds  et  corpus  et 
animus,  quamvis  fiuniliari  susurro  a  custodibus  corporis  revocaretur ;  pezstitit, 
inquam,  donee  viotoriam  plenam  superveniens  nox  infunderet.** 

p.  750,  1.  5  from  bottom.  Thomas  Wikes,  in  the  opening  of  his  histoiy, 
ingeniously  rolls  together  several  accounts,  and  makes  altogether  short  work 
of  the  battle.  "  In  prime  conflictu  totum  pondus  proelii  oonversum  est  in 
Regem,  qui  coxA  prope  nates  pene  praecisft,  letaliter  vulneratus  post  modicum 
tempus  interiit.  Compert&  Regis  morte  dilapsus  est  ejus  exercitus,  fere  om« 
nibus  qui  frigere  non  poterant  interfectis."  This  reminds  one  of  a  passage  of 
William  of  Malmesbury,  which  I  ought  to  have  quoted  elsewhere.  After  his 
description  of  the  battle,  which  he  certainly  makes  out  to  have  been  hard 
fought  enough,  he  goes  on  to  make  his  celebrated  comparison  between  the 
Normans  and  the  English.  Aiter  speaking  of  the  English  love  of  eating  and 
drinking,  he  adds  (iii.  345),  "  Sequebantur  vitia  ebrietatis  socia,  quae  vironim 
animos  effoeminant.  Hinc  factum  est,  ut  magis  temeritate  et  furore  prse- 
cipiti  quam  scienti&  militari  Willelmo  congressi,  uno  proelio,  et  ipso  perfaoili, 
servituti  se  patriamque  pessumdederint."  I  believe  that  some  modem  writers 
have  inferred  from  this  that  the  English  went  drunk  into  the  battle,  and  have 
taken  this  as  a  text  to  preach  the  advantages  of  temperance. 

p.  751, 1.  a  from  bottom,  for  "difference"  read  "differences." 

p.  754,  L  6,  for  "  text'*  read  "notes." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THB     ELECTION     0¥     HABOLD.^ 
Januaiy  5th — ^April  i6th,  T066. 

THE  o^itral  stage  of  our  journey  is  now  reached.    We  Pre- 
are  now  on  the  threshold  of  the  great  year^  of  that  importance 
year  whose  effects  on  all  later  English,  on  all  later  European,  ^^^  ^^^ 

'  The  sathorities  for  this  Chapter  and  for  the  whole  of  this  yolTime  may 
be  dealt  with  in  a  single  summary.  For  the  most  part  they  are  the  same 
aa  those  which  we  have  been  nsing  all  along ;  but  they  must  now  be 
looked  at  in  a  somewhat  different  way.  Hitherto,  except  in  the  Chapters 
spedally  devoted  to  Nonnan  affairs,  our  use  of  the  Norman  writers  has 
been  for  the  most  part  incidental.  But,  through  the  whole  of  the  con- 
trovenies  of  the  year  1066,  we  must  place  English  and  Norman  writers  in 
m  certain  sense  on  a  level  The  writers  of  each  nation — ^I  speak  of  course 
mainly  of  contemporary  writers — tell  the  tale  from  their  own  national 
points  of  view  and  in  the  way  which  is  most  fftvourable  to  their  own 
natiiODal  heroes.  At  no  time  must  their  statements  be  more  careAiUy 
oompared  with  one  another,  as  no  full  or  accurate  narrative  could  be 
drawn  from  either  side  by  itself.  The  English  writers  maintain  a  sort  of 
snlleD  silenoe  on  those  points  on  which  the  Normans  are  naturally  the  most 
fnlL  Tbe  Nonnans,  on  the  other  hand,  through  ignorance,  through  pre- 
judiee,  sometiDies  through  direct  disregard  to  truth,  grossly  misrepresent 
all  English  afbirs. 

At  this  stage  we  lose  the  Biographer  of  Eadwaid,  who  ends  his  story  in 
a  most  significant  way  at  Eadward*s  death,  and  who  has  nothing  beyond  one 
or  two  dark  allusions  to  anything  later.  On  the  Norman  side  we  gain  one 
most  valuable  source  of  help  in  the  Tapestry  of  Bayeuz,  whose  origin  and 
importance  I  shall  discuss  in  a  separate  note.  (See  Appendix  A.)  The 
Saga  of  Harold  Hardrada  in  Snorro  must  also  be  carefully  studied.  Wild 
as  it  is  in  many  parts,  it  is  our  most  detailed  account,  and  our  only  Scandi- 
naviaa  acoofunt,  of  the  campaign  of  Stamfordbridge,  and  it  also  shows  us 
the  way  in  which  English  and  Norman  affitirs  were  looked  on  in  Northern 
Sorope. 

Later  writers,  down  to  as  late  a  time  as  any  one  pleases,  are,  at  this 
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CHAP.  XI.   history  can  never  be  wiped  out.     No  one  year  in  later 
English  histoiy  can  for  a  moment  compare^  in   lasting 
importance,  with  the  year  which^  with  some  small  exag- 
geration, we  may  call  the  year  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 
No  later     There  have  indeed  been  later  periods  in  our  history  which 
which  one   ^^^  ^^^^  ^  memorable  in  their  results  as  the  invasion 
year  aDd     ^f  William    itself.     The    events    of   the   thirteenth,    of 

one  day  ' 

standout    the   sixteenth,  of  the   seventeenth  century,  are  aU  fiilly 
way.  entitled  to  be  set  side  by  side  with  the  events  of  the 

eleventh.  But  in  all  these  cases  we  have  to  set  the 
work  of  a  whole  generation  against  the  work  of  a  single 
year.  One  age  is  famous  for  the  great  struggle  against 
alien  domination,  and  for  the  final  establishment  of  English 
freedom  in  its  later  form.  Another  age  gave  us  all  the 
results,  for  good  and  for  evil,  of  the  great  Reformation  of 
religion.  A  third  age  confirmed  on  a  surer  and  more 
lasting  basis  those  poUtical  rights  which  the  thirteentii 
century  had  won  back,  but  which  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth had  once  more  brought  into  jeopardy.  But,  in  all 
these  great  periods  of  change,  the  work  was  gradual;  there 
is  no  single  moment,  no  single  year,  on  which  we  can 
place  our  finger  as  the  moment  or  the  year  when  the  work 
was  actually  done.  In  the  eleventh  century  the  work  was 
gradual  also.  A  long  series  of  events  prepared  the  way  for 
William's  enterprise,  and,  when  he  began  his  work,  it  needed 
more  than  a  single  day  or  a  single  year  to  put  him  in  fiill 
possession  of  the  Empire  for  which  he  had  yearned  so  long. 
Still  in  the  eleventh  century  there  is  a  single  year  and  a 
single  day  which  stand  forth  in  a  way  in  which  no  single 
day  or  year  stands  forth  in  the  ages  after  them.  There  is 
no  later  year  to  compare  to  the  year  in  which  the  Crown 

time,  worthy  of  more  than  usual  attention.  Though  for  the  most  pu-t  of 
very  little  value  in  themselves,  they  tell  us,  what  it  is  most  important  to 
learn,  the  way  in  which  different  ages  looked  at  the  greatest  eventa  in 
English  history. 
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of  England  was  worn  hy  the  last  King  of  the  old  sacred  chap.  zi. 
and  immemorial  stocky  by  the  first  and  last  King  who 
reigned  purely  because  he  was  the  best  and  bravest  among 
his  people,  and  by  the  first  and  last  King  who  could  boast 
tiiat  he  held  his  Kingdom  purely  of  God  and  his  own 
swoid.  There  is  no  one  day  in  later  times  to  compare  to 
that  memorable  morning  when  Northern  and  Southern 
Europe,  when  England  and  Normandy^  when  Harold  and 
William^  met  face  to  face  in  the  great  wager  of  battle  on 
the  day  of  Saint  Calixtus.  For  days  of  equal  moment  in 
our  history  we  must  go  back  to  far  earlier  times^  to  times 
which  are  still  half  shrouded  in  the  mist  of  legend.  For 
a  day  like  the  day  when  England  bowed  to  her  first  purely 
foreign  lord^  we  must  go  back  to  the  day  when  the  first 
Englishman  was  baptized  into  the  faith  of  Christy  to  the 
day  when  the  first  Englishman  set  foot  on  the  shores  of 
Britain. 

§  1.  Sickness  and  Death  of  Eadward,    December  2S,  1065- 

January  5,  1066. 

We  left  Eadward  on  his  death-bed.     His  work  was  over ;  Eadward's 
hia  newly  built  minster  was  hallowed,  though  he  had  been  u^gg^ 
himself  shut  out  from  taking  any  part  in  that  great  cere-  ^!^^' 
mony.    The  Witan  had  been  gathered,  as  usual,  for  the  January  5, 
Christmas  festival;  the  special  summons  to  the  dedication 
of  Saint  Peter's,  and,  still  more,  the  pressing  urgency  of  the 
national  aflS&irs,  had,  we  may  well  believe,  called  together 
&  greater  number  than  usual  of  the  Thegns  and  Prelates 
of  the  land.     It  was  plain  that  the  nation  would  soon  be  National 
called  on  to   elect  a  King,  and  to  elect  a  King  under  Ji^the   ** 
ciTcumstanoes  of  which  no  past  age  had  ever  seen  the  *^®^""®'^- 
lile.    Perhaps  vague  reports  may  already  have  found  their 
^y  into  the  land,  warning  men  of  the  dangers  which 
were  likely  to  threaten  England  alike  from  her  own  exiles 
and  from  the  foreign  kinsman  of  the  djring  King.     But, 
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OHAP.  zi.  even  if  no  thonght  of  Tostig  or  of  William  crossed  men's 
minds^  there  was  enough  to  make  those  days  of  Eadward's 
last  sickness  days  of  the  deepest'  anxiety  to  every  patriotic 
Englishman.    From  the  beginning  of  Eadward's  sickness, 
no  hope  of  his  recovery  seems  to  have  been  entertained.  The 
question  in  every  man's  mind  must  have  been^  who  should 
fill  his  place  when  he  was  taken  firom  them.    The  choice  of 
the  electors  would  be  perfectly  firee.    Things  were  not  as 
they  had  been  when  Swend  and  Cnut  were  in  the  land,  claim- 
ing the  votes  of  the  Witan  at  the  point  of  the  sword.    But 
things  were  as  they  had  never  been  before  since  tihe  line  of 
State  of      Cerdic  had  ruled  over  united  England.    The  King  who  lay 
line."^^       at  the  point  of  death  was,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
boy  Eadgar  and  his  sisters,  the  last  of  his  race.  The  names 
of  Christina  and  Margaret  were  most  likely  never  uttered; 
England  had  never  yet  dreamed  of  giving  herself  a  female 
ruler.     A  sentimental  interest  might  gather  round  Eadgar 
as  the  last  male  of  the  kingly  house,  but  a  sentimental 
interest  was  all  that  he  could  awaken.     His  age  and^  as 
events  proved,  his  character  rendered  him  wholly  unfit  for 
rule.    And  Eadgar,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  did  not 
possess  that  constitutional  claim  to  a  preference  which  was 
all  that,  before  the  actual  election,  would  have  belonged  even 
to  a  son  of  the  dying  King.     At  three  earlier  times  had 
the  royal  line  been  reduced  so  low  as  to  number  none  but 
members  of  an  age  too  young  for  personal  government. 
Eadwig,  Eadward  the  Martyr^  ^thelred,  had  all  been 
chosen  in  their  non-age.     But  the  princes  so  chosen  were 
all  of  them  true  ^thelings.  Englishmen  bom,  sons  of  an 
English  King  by  an  English  mother.    And,  in  those  days, 
as  there  was  no  better  qualified  candidate  In  the  royal 
house,  so  there  was  do  man  out  of  it  marked  out  by  the 
hand  of  nature  as  a  bom  King  of  Men.     In  those  days  the 
greatest  of  living  Englishmen  was  no  Thegn  or  Ealdor- 
man,  but  the  renowned  Primate  Dunstan.     England  had 
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therefore^  in  all  those  cases^  accepted  a  King  in  his  boyhood  chap.  xi. 
or  even  in  his  childhood.    There  was  now  no  such  need. 
Eadgar^  grandson  of  Ironside  as  he  was^  had  no  consti-  No  con- 
tntional  claim  upon  the  votes  of  the  Witan  beyond  any  preference 
other  male  person  in  the  realm.     He  was  not  bom  in  the  ^^^ 
land  j  he  was  not  the  son  of  a  crowned  King  and  his  Lady. 
And  close  beside  the  throne^  just  beyond  the  strict  limits  Position  of 
of  the  royal  house^  stood  the  foremost  man  in  England^ 
abeady^  it  may  be^  associated  in  some  sort  to  the  honours 
of  royalty,  already  an  Under-King  who  received  the  oaths 
and  homage  of  vassal  princes,  9B  a  sharer  in  the  rule  of  the 
Empire  of  Britain.^     Whether  he  had  been  marked  out  by 
any  formal  act  or  not,  we  cannot  doubt  that  men  had  long 
learned  to  look  to  Harold  the  son  of  Godwine  as  their 
fhtore  King.     And  yet,  when  the  day  of  choice  drew  near, 
men  might  well  stop  and  wonder  at  the  step  which  they 
were  about  to  take.     The  Law  justified  the  act;  the  needs 
of  the  time  commanded  it;  but  it  was  a  strange  and  un- 
wonted act  nevertheless.     It  was  something  new,  some-  Novelty  of 
thmg  which  might  well  set  the  minds  and  tongues  of  men  from  be- 
at work,  to  be  called  on,  freely  and  under  no  fear  of  the  ro:^houBe. 
Danish  axe,  to  choose  a  King  who  had  no  royal  forefathers, 
a  King  who  came  not  of  the  stock  of  Ecgberht,  Cerdic,  and 
Woden.    Men  whose  office  or  whose  sagacity  had  taught 
them  to  scan  the  chances  of  the  time  might  ask  how  such 
a  choice  would  be  looked  on  by  the  exile  at  the  court  of  Attitude 
Baldwin,  and  by  the  prince  who  now,  in  the  height  ofandTostig. 
snooess  and  glory,  had  made  the  Norman  land  the  wonder 
of  continental  Europe.     Rumours  might  already  be  afloat 
that  the  English  Earl,  soon  about  to  become  the  English 
King,  had,  in  some  strange  and  unknown  way,  already 
become  the  man  of  the  Norman  Duke.    And  without  going  Possible 
80  far  afield^  men  might  ask  how  the  great  land  north  of  ^q^^. 
the  Humber  would  look  on  the  choice  which  to  Wessex  ^>«'^'^^ 

^  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  424,  634. 
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OHAP.  XI.  and  East-Anglia  seemed  the  only  choice  possihle.     The 
Thegns  and  Prelates  of  Northumberland  might  give  their 
votes  with  the  other  Witan,  but  would  the  fierce  people  of 
that  proud  and  distant  province  submit^  without  a  blow  or 
a  murmur^  to  the  kingship  of  a  West-Saxon,  a  son  of  God- 
wine^  a  brother  of  Tostig?    The  days  when  thoughts  like 
these  were  working  in  men's  minds  must  have  been  days  of 
Importance  care  and  perplexity.  There  was  one  source  from  which  light 
ward*8  *       ^^^  ^®^P  flight  be  looked  for^  light  and  help  which  might  in 
TOE^  ™\    some  sort  seem  to  come  directly  from  heaven.  The  words  of  a 
tion.  dying  man  have  been  in  all  times  looked  on  as  solenm  and 

almost  prophetic  utterances.  The  words  of  a  dying  Kin^ 
were^  by  the  traditional  feelings  of  Englishmen^  clothed  mth 
an  authority  second  only  to  that  of  the  Law  itself.  Eadward 
was  a  dying  man  and  a  dying  King.  And  he  was  yet  more. 
Strange  as  it  seems  to  us,  he  was  already  beginning  to  be 
looked  on  with  somewhat  of  the  reverence  due  to  a  Saint. 
The  will  of  Eadward  had  perhaps  never  been  held  to  be  of 
such  moment,  his  voice  had  perhaps  never  been  so  eagerly 
listened  for  in  the  Councils  of  his  Eongdom,  as  when  he  lay, 
helpless  and  wellnigh  speechless,  on  his  bed  at  Westminster. 
Men  waited  for  the  voice  of  the  dying  man,  the  dying 
King,  the  dying  Saint,  to  confirm  once  more  with  his  last 
breath  the  nomination  of  the  successor  on  whom,  amidst 
all  doubts  and  dangers,  the  heart  of  England  still  was  fixed. 
In  choosing  for  the  first  time  a  King  not  of  the  blood  of 
Cerdic,  it  would  be  no  small  strength  and  comfort  if  they 
knew  that  the  step  was  taken  with  the  fiill  approval  and 
the  full  bidding  of  the  last  King  of  Cerdic's  house.  The 
King  was  sick  unto  death;  the  Witan  were  gathered  round 
his  palace.  The  moment  the  breath  was  out  of  his  body, 
it  would  become  their  duiy  to  choose  his  successor.  It  was 
doubtless  with  no  small  anxiety,  with  somewhat  even  of 
religious  awe,  that  they  awaited  the  last  expression  of  the 
will  of  Eadward  as  to  who  that  successor  should  be. 
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The  West  Minster  was  consecrated  on  Wednesday ;  the  chap.  xi. 
news  was  brought  to  the  King^  who,  as  his  legend  says,  The  King's 
on  hearing  it  laid  his  head  on  his  pillow  as  if  to  say^  It  wednes- 
is  finished.^     For  five  days  his   sickness  increased,  and^^^^^^^g 
Vbe  public  anxiety  heightened  at  every  stage  of  the  dis-  1065. 
order.^   On  the  sixth  day  &om  the  consecration,  his  speech  He  becomes 
b^n  to  &il  him;  his  voice  was  so  feeble  that  his  words  ^^ay, 
could  no  longer  be  understood;  for  two  days  he  lay  worn  ^^^^ 
out  by  the  extremity  of  his  sickness.^    It  was  no  time  to 
trouble  the  weary  sufferer  with  questions  even  as  to  the 
wel&re  of  his  Kingdom.     At  last,  on  the  following  Thurs-  He  re- 
day,  the  eve  of  the  Epiphany,  his  flagging  powers  rallied,  speech, 
as  the  powers  of  dying  men  often  do  rally  at  the  point  of  JJ^J^JJ^^' 
death.    He  awoke  from  his  sleep  in  the  full  possession  of  • 

his  senses  and  of  his  speech.  On  either  side  of  his  bed  stood  The  group 
the  two  great  chiefs  of  his  realm,  Harold  the  Earl  and  ^^ed. 
Stigand  the  Archbishop.'*    At  the  bed's  head,  in  still  more 
unmediate  personal  attendance  on  his  master,  stood  the 
Staller,  Robert  the  son  of  Wymarc,  a  man  of  Norman  birth, 
but  whom  history  does  not  charge  with  treason  towards 

^  iBtbel.  Riey.  X  Scriptt.  3^.  ''Peractis  itaqne  omnibus  pro  tantft 
BoUeDTiitate,  quasi  diceret  Rex  '  Consununatum  est/  ioclinat  in  lectulo 
capQt,  et  exhino  ocepit  gravi  dolore  &tigari." 

'  lb.  "Tunc  moeror  et  luctus  omnium,  una  vox  plan^rentium."  This 
we  can  weU  believe  ;  but  the  hagiographer  is  plainly  writing  with  the  help 
of  his  own  fuller  knowledge,  when  he  goes  on  to  say ;  "  Prsesentiebant 
pluns  ejus  in  morte  desolationem  patrise,  plebis  exterminium,  totius 
Anglice  nobilitatis  excidium,  finem  libertatis,  honoris  ruinam."  The 
momeDt  was  an  anxious  one,  but  no  one  who  had  not  Eadward's  own  gift 
of  prophecy  could  foresee  all  this. 

*  Vita  Eadw.  430.  "  Biduo  vel  ampliiis  aded  eum  languor  &tigayerat, 
atTix  quum  loqueretur  quid  diceret  intelligi  posset."  These  details  should 
be  compared  throughout  with  the  account  in  .^thelred,  who  developes  and 
improves  upon  eveiy  touch. 

*  The  Biographer  (p.  431)  describes  those  present  as  "Regina  teme 
Mridens  ejusque  pedes  super  gremium  suum  fovens,  ej usque  germanus 
Dox  Haroldus,  et  Rodbertus  regalis  palatii  stabilitor  et  ejusdem  Regis 
propinquus  (!),  Stigandus  quoque  Archiepiscopus."  ^thelred  (400)  gives 
the  same  list,  but  stops  to  abuse  Stigand.  The  four  will  be  seen  in  the 
Tapestiy  (pi.  vii.  Bruce,  p.  74)  as  I  have  described  them. 
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CHAP.  XL  England.  On  the  ground,  close  by  the  foot  of  the  bed,  sat 
the  Lady  Eadgyth,  the  sister  of  the  great  Earl,  cherishing 
the  feet  of  her  royal  husband  in  her  bosom.  Her  thoughts 
wandered  perhaps  to  the  brother  beyond  the  sea,  the  brother 
on  whose  behalf  she  had  so  deeply  sinned,  the  brother  who 
had  so  lately  held  the  place  nearest  to  Eadward's  heart,  but 
who  was  now  for  ever  cut  off  &om  all  hopes  of  crowns  or 
earldoms.  The  tongue  of  Eadward  was  loosened,  but  his 
first  words  were  words  of  prayer.^  In  his  long  slumber  he 
had  seen  a  vision ;  if  that  vision  were  truly  from  heaven, 
he  prayed  that  he  might  have  strength  to  declare  it;  if  it 
were  but  the  phantom  of  a  disordered  brain,  he  would  that 
his  tongue  should  rather  cleave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth. 
He  sat  up  in  his  bed,  supported  in  the  arms  of  Robert. 
But  the  message  which  he  had  to  declare  bom  heaven 
called  for  a  larger  audience  than  the  four  favoured  ones 
who  were  gathered  round  him.  A  few  more  of  his  chosen 
friends— their  names  are  not  recorded— were  summoned  to 

Hedeolares  the  bedside  of  the  dying  Eing.^  He  then,  fluently  and 
with  energy,^  poured  forth  the  awfiil  words  of  warning. 

^  In  this  account  of  Eadward's  death-bed  I  fi>llow  the  contemporary  Lifi^ 
which  iB  doselj  followed  by  William  of  Mahnesbuiy,  ii.  226,  ^thelred,  or 
Osbert  whom  he  copied,  evidently  had  the  Life  before  him,  but  he  thought  it 
his  duty  to  expand  eveiy  speech  and  incident.  The  reader  must  form  what 
judgement  he  pleases  as  to  the  prediction  put  into  Eadward's  mouth.  Per- 
haps most  modem  readers  will  be  inclined  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  as 
Stigand.  But  I  did  not  think  myself  justified  in  wholly  leaving  out  what 
I  find  in  a  contemporary  writer,  who  affirms  that  he  had  his  information 
ham  eye-witnesses  ("  sicut  testantur  hi  qui  aderant  prsesentes,"  Vita  Eadw. 
p.  430),  that  isy  very  probably  from  Eadgyth  herself.  In  &ct  the  con- 
temptuous incredulity  attributed  to  Stigand  is  of  itself  a  strong  argument 
that  something  professing  to  be  a  prophecy  was  actually  uttered  by  Ead- 
ward on  his  death-bed.  Of  course  I  do  not  pledge  myself  to  the  historical 
accuracy  of  the  exact  words.  Eadward  would  speak  English^  or  more  prc^ 
bably  French,  and  his  words  would  gain  a  good  deal  in  the  course  of  their 
translation  into  rhetorical  Latin. 

'  Vita  Eadw.  431.  "Cum  panels  aUis  quos  idem  beatus  Rex  a  somno 
excitatus  advocari  jusserat." 

'  lb.  450.  ''  TantA  usus  est  loqnendi  copiA  nt  cuivis  sanissimo  nihil  opus 
esset  Bupri^.*' 
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''Long  ago^  when  I  was  a  youth  in  Normandy^  I  knew  chap.  xi. 

two   monks,   most    holy   men   and   most    dear   to    me. 

Many  long  years   have   passed   away    since    they   were 

taken  away  firom  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  this  world. 

Bat  now^  in  my  trance^  Gt>d  hath  sent  th^n  again  to  me 

to  speak  to  me  in  His  holy  name.     '  Know/  said  they  to 

me^  'that  they  who  hold  the  highest  place  in  thy  realm 

of  England^  the  Earls,  the  Bishops^  the  Abbots,  the  men 

in  holy  orders  of  every  rank,  are  not  what  they  seem  to  be 

in  the  eyes  of  men.     In  the  eye  of  God  they  are  but 

ministers  of  the  fiend.     Therefore  hath  God  put  a  curse  He  fore- 

npon  thy  land;  therefore  hath  He  given  thy  land  over  into  |^,towb  of 

the  hand  of  the  enemy.     Within  a  year  and  a  day  firom  ^Enj^d. 

thy  death,  shall  fiends  stalk  through  thy  whole  land,  and 

shall  hany  it  from  one  end  to  another  with  fire  and  sword 

and  the  hand  of  plunder.'    Then  said  I  to  them, '  Let  me 

then  show  these  things  to  my  people  in  the  name  of  God. 

Haply  they  will  repent,  and  His  loving-kindness  will  have 

mercy  upon  them.     For  He  had  mercy  on  the  men  of 

Nineveh,  when  they  heard  the  voice  of  His  threatening,  and 

repented  them  of  their  evil  ways.'     But  they  answered  me, 

'They  wiU  not  repent,  neither  shall  the  mercy  of  God  come 

nigh  onto  them.'    Then  said  I,  '  What  shall  be  the  time  Allegoiy  of 

or  the  way  in  which  we  may  look  for  these  your  threaten-  ti^f  "^"^ 

ings  to  come  to  an  end  P'     '•In  that  day,'  they  answered, 

'  when  a  green  tree  shall  be  cut  away  from  the  midst  of  its 

trunk,  when  it  shall  be  carried  away  for  the  space  of  three 

Airlongs  from  its  root,  when,  without  the  help  of  man,  it 

shall  join  itself  again  to  its  trunk,  and  shall  again  put  forth 

leaves  and  bear  fruit  in  its  season.     Then  first  shall  be  the 

time  when  the  woes  of  England  shall  come  to  an  end.' "  ^ 

'  The  Biographer  records  ihia  last  fieunous  prediction  or  similitude  withoat 
uy  attempt  at  an  explanation.  When  he  wrote,  in  the  early  years  of 
William,  a  Prometheus  after  the  fiust  might  well  put  into  Eadward's  mouth 
a  prophecy  of  the  Conquest  of  England  and  of  the  general  misfortunes  of 
tb«  coontiy.     But  he  could  not  put  into  his  mouth  a  prophecy  in  honour  of 
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oHAP.  XI.        The  King  oeased  his  words  of  prophecy.   Harold,  Eadgyth^ 
the  oth«r     Robert,  all  who  had  been  gathered  to  hear,  were  strack  with 
hearon;      ^^^^  a^^  remained  speechless.     One  heart  alone^  we  are 
disbelief  of  told,  was  hardened.     Stigand  leaned  over  the  King^s  bed^ 
^^^  '      and  whispered  in  the  ear  of  Earl  Harold  that  all  this  pro- 
phetic talk  was  but  the  babbling  of  an  old  man  worn  out 
by  sickness.^     The  Primate,  stout-hearted  Englishman  as 
we  know  him^  was,  we  may  well  believe^  a  hard  and  worldly 
man^  and  his  experience  of  men  of  his  own  calling,  his 
familiarity  with  what  others  looked  on  as  miracle  and  pro- 
phecy^ may  well  have  made  him  less  inclined  to  superstition 

Henry  the  Second.  Either  then  the  passage  is  a  later  interpolation,  of 
which  the  Editor  gives  no  hint,  or  else  Eadward  really  uttered  some  alle- 
gory, quoted  some  proverb,  or,  as  Stigand  thought,  simply  talked  nonsense, 
on  which  people  began  to  put  a  meaning  forty  years  later.  The  orthodox 
explanation  is  thkt  the  tree  removed  from  the  root  for  the  space  of  three 
iiirlongs  (the  words  are  "  trium  jugetum  spatio,"  but  one  can  hardly  make 
<U!Te»  a  measure  of  length)  means  the  Grown  transferred  to  usurpers  during 
three  reigns,  those  of  Harold  and  the  two  Williams  (the  descent  of  WilUam 
Rufus  from  iBlfred  is  forgotten,  see  vol.  ii.  p.  304).  The  tree  returns  to  the 
root  when  Henry  the  First  marries  Eadgyth  or  Matilda  the  daughter  of 
Mai^garet ;  it  bears  leaves  at  the  birth  of  her  children.  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  (v.  419)  witnesses  that  the  birth  of  the  ^theling  William  (c.  iioi) 
was  looked  on  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  which  shows  that  it 
had  already  attracted  attention,  most  likely  at  the  marriage  of  William^s 
parents.  The  death  of  the  .£theling  in  11 19  cut  off  all  such  iiopes, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  opened  the  way  for  a  more  elaborate  fulfilment 
in  the  persons  of  his  sister  and  her  son.  The  tree  now  brings  forth  leaves 
at  the  birth  of  the  Empress  Matildar  and  fruit  at  the  birth  of  Henry  the 
Second.  See  iBthelred  401,  and  the  French  Life,  3805  et  seqq.  The  writer 
seems  in  v.  3846  to  confound  Heniy  the  Second  and  Henry  the  lliird. 

^  Vita  Eadw.  431.  "Cunctisque  stupentibus  et  terrore  agente  taoenti- 
bus,  ipse  Archiepisoopus,  qui  debuerat  vel  primus  pavere  vel  verbum  oon- 
silii  dare,  in&tuato  corde  wbavwrfMi/rfU  in  cmrem  Dueia  senio  confectnm  et 
morbo  quid  diceret  nesdre."  He  had  just  before  said  that  Harold,  Robert, 
and  Eadgyth  were  all  frightened — "  terrentur  nimium.**  ^thehred  (400) 
leaves  out  Harold's  fears,  and  also  leaves  out  the  characteristic  and  trust- 
worthy little  touch  of  the  Archbishop  whispering  in  the  Earl's  ear,  whidi, 
as  they  stood  (see  the  Tapestry)  on  different  sides  of  the  bed,  involved 
leaning  over  the  dying  man.  In  his  account  the  details  of  the  contempo- 
rary writer  evaporate  in  this  £uhion ;  "  Is  [Stigandus]  ad  vooem  narxantis 
obduruit,  nee  terretur  oraculo,  neo  fidem  habuit  prophetanti,  sed  potina 
Regero  confeotum  senio  delirare  submurmurans,  ridere  maluit  quam  higere.^ 
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than  to  unbelief.  The  lay  heart  was  more  easily  touched ;  ohap.  xi. 
the  female  heart  most  easily  of  all.  Eadgyth^  and  others 
who  were  devoutly  given^  knew  well^  we  are  told,  the  sins 
of  England.  They  shuddered  as  they  thought  how  often  the 
warning  voice  of  the  Boman  Pontiff^  how  often  the  voice 
of  Eadward  and  of  Eadgyth  herself^  had  spoken  in  vain  to 
the  guilty  nation.^  The  pious  Lady  perhaps  deemed  that 
the  uncanonical  appointment  of  Stigand  was  more  likely 
to  bring  down  the  wrath  of  Ood  than  the  murder  of  Gos- 
patric.  At  the  last  Christmas  feast,  she  whose  heart  was 
now  so  deeply  stirred  at  the  thought  of  ecclesiastical  corrup- 
tions, had  in  that  very  palace  stretched  forth  her  hand 
to  shed  blood  which  no  Law  had  bidden  to  be  shed,  blood 
which,  as  £Eur  at  least  as  she  was  concerned,  was  innocent. 

But  there  was  other  work  to  be  done  that  day  besides  The  suo- 
hearkening  to  foretellings  of  evil,  besides  disputing  as  to 
the  degree  of  trust  to  be  placed  in  the  words  of  him  who 
foretold  it.  The  moment  was  come  when  the  all-important 
question  might  be  pressed  on  the  mind  of  the  dying  King. 
His  friends  stood  and  wept  around  him ;  the  tears  of  the 

'  The  meaning  of  the  Biographer  (431-432)  is  perfectly  plain ;  ''Gog- 
noioebaDt  enim  per  Baeri  ordinis  peraonas  Christiani  ooltllB  religionem 
nuudm^  violatam,  hocque  frequentiiis  declamlisae  [dedarftsse  ?]  turn  per 
legatee  et  epistolae  suae  Bomanum  Papam,  tnm  in  frequentibus  monitis 
ipnim  Begem  et  Reginam ;  Bed  divitiis  et  mundanft  glorift  irrecuperabiliter 
qnidam  diabdlo  alleoti,  vitoe  ade6  neglexerant  dieoiplinam  ut  non  horrerent 
jam  tone  imminentem  incidere  in  Dei  iram."  That  is,  the  Pope,  the  King, 
and  the  Lady  had  before  this  time  rebuked  the  English,  but  they  were 
■tiff-necked  and  would  not  hearken ;  hence  the  divine  threatenings. 
.£Uielred  (400)  clearly  means  the  same ;  ''  Beoordantur  hsBC  ipsa  summo 
■Bpihs  narrata  Pontifid,  ipsumque  perssepe,  turn  per  legates,  turn  per 
epistolas,  eomm  vesaniam  inoreptee,  Begemque  ac  Beginam  his  malis 
corandis  diligentiam  adhibuisse,  sed  profecisse  nihil."  But  his  first  clause 
was  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  and  the  writer  of  the  French  Life  did 
misooderstand  it.  He  nuttakes  the  letters  written  by  the  Pope  for  letters 
written  to  the  Pope  to  announce  Eadward's  vision  ; 
"  Mais  li  pnidem  li  plus  sen^  En  escrit  unt  tuz  les  motz  mis, 

Unt  see  dite  mut  meuz  not^  ;  E  a  TApostoille  tramis, 

E  curanment  unt  entendu  Par  epistre,  e  par  legat." 

L'ordres  des  mots,  e  retenu  ;  Vv.  3787  et  seqq. 
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OHAP.  XI.  Lady  as  she  sat  at  his  feet  fell  faster  and  more  thickly 
still.  He  gave  orders  for  his  burial.  He  checked  the  grief 
of  his  Mends ;  he  bade  them  rejoice  at  his  coming  de- 
liverance, and  he  craved  the  prayers  of  his  people  for  Ids 
soul.^  He  spoke  of  the  constant  love  and  devotion  which 
had  been  ever  shown  him  by  the  wife  whom  he  had  once 
driven  away  fix)m  his  hearth  and  board.  She  had  ever  been 
to  him  as  a  loving  and  dutiful  daughter;^  Ood  would 
reward  her  for  her  good  deeds  in  this  world  and  in  the 
next.  At  last  Harold  and  Stigand — nor  have  we  any 
right  to  exclude  Robert  from  their  counsels — ^found  means 
of  calling  Eadward's  mind  to  the  great  subject  which  then 
filled  the  whole  heart  of  England.  When  all  was  over^ 
when  his  body  was  laid  in  his  new  minster,  when  his  soul 
had  gone  to  its  reward,  who  should  fill  the  place  which  he 
had  so  long  filled  on  earth  ?  Who,  when  he  was  gone^ 
should  wear  the  royal  crown  of  England,  the  Imperial 
Eadward  diadem  of  Britain  ?  Eadward,  at  that  last  moment,  was 
Har^d  as  ^^^  wanting  to  his  last  duty.  He  stretched  forth  his  hand 
*^  '^^'  towards  the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons,  and  spake  the  words, 
''To  thee,  Harold  my  brother,  I  commit  my  Kingdom.*'^ 
He  then  went  on  to  declare  his  last  wishes  to  his  chosen 
Badward'ii  succcssor.  For  Eadward  to  give  Harold  instructions  in  the 
^^  ^'  art  of  government  was  certainly  needless,  and  the  dying 
man  doubtless  felt  it  to  be  so.  But  there  were  a  few  per- 
sonal wishes  which  were  near  to  his  heart ;  there  were  a  few 
personal  favourites  whom  he  wished  to  commend  to  the 


oeBBor. 


^  Vita  Eadw.  430.  "Funeribus  exBequiis  attitulat  ae  oommendatione  et 
prodbua  Bummorum  Dei  fidelimn.*'  As  might  be  expected,  he  recurs  more 
than  once  to  the  subject.    See  pp.  433,  434. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  531. 

'  I  think,  comparing  the  evidently  cautious  expression  of  the  Biogrrapher 
with  the  outspoken  words  of  the  Chronicles  and  Florence,  that  I  am  justi- 
fied in  putting  this  meaning  on  the  words  (433),"Porrectft  manu  [the  very 
gesture  is  shown  in  the  Tapestry]  ad  prsBdictum  nutridum  suum  fratrem 
Haroldum,  'Hanc/  inquit,  '  cvm  omni  regno  tutandam  oommendo.'  **  See 
Appendix  B. 
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frvourable  care  of  his  saccessor.     First  among  these  was  cfHAP.  xi. 
the  Lady  herself.     I  need  not  again  enlarge  on  the  mys-  ^enS"to 
tenons  relations  between  Eadward  and  Eadgyth ;  but^  in  Hivroid'B 

•      .  cure  the 

these  his  last  days  at  leasts  she  is  described  as  enjoying  his  Lady 
perfect  confidence  and  affection.  But  a  sister  who  certainly 
abetted  Tostig,  who  perhaps  abetted  William^  against  the 
brother  who  was  now  called  to  reign,^  might  be  thought 
likely  to  meet  with  less  consideration  at  the  hands  of 
Harold  than  she  had,  latterly  at  leasts  met  with  at  the 
hands  of  Eadward.  The  King  commended  her  who  was  so 
soon  to  be  his  widow  to  the  friendly  care  of  his  successor. 
Let  him  show  to  her^  as  a  Lady  and  a  sister,  all  faithful 
worship  and  service,  and  never,  while  she  lived,  let  her  lose 
the  honours  which  he  had  bestowed  upon  her.^  He  com-  and  the 
mended  also  to  Harold  his  Norman  favourites,  those  whom,  favourites. 
in  his  simplicity,  he  spoke  of  as  men  who  had  left  their 
native  land  for  love  of  him.^  Those  who  were  willing 
to  abide  in  the  land  as  English  subjects  under  Harold's 
allegiance  he  prayed  him  to  keep  and  to  protect.  Those 
who  refused  to  become  the  men  of  the  new  King  he 
prayed  him  to  dismiss  under  his  safe-conduct  to  their  own 
land,  taking  with  them  all  the  goods  which  they  had 
acquired  by  his  own  favour.^ 

The  King  had  now  done  the  last  act  of  his  kingly  office.  HU  direc- 
With  this  last  request  to  Harold  all  thought  of  earthly  buriid. 
things  passed  away  from  the  mind  of  Eadward.     But  the 
man  and  the  saint  had  still  friends  to  comfort ;  he  had  a 

'  See  Appendix  I. 

'  Vita  Eadw.  433.  "Hano  .  .  .  tutandam  oommendo,  ut  pro  DominA 
et  lorore,  nt  est,  fideli  Berves  et  honores  obsequio,  ut,  qno  advixerit,  a  me 
adepto  mm  privetnr  honore  dehito."  Fideli  muBt  agree  with  ohnquiOf  not 
with«ofiore. 

'  lb.  "Commendo  pariter  etiam  eo«  qui  nativam  terrain  suam  reli- 
qaenmt  ctauak  amoiiB  met,  mihique  haotenuB  fideliter  Bunt  obsequuti." 

*  lb.  "Ut,  BUfloeptft  ab  eiB,  n  ita  volnnt,  fidelitate,  eoB  tuearis  et  retineas, 
ant  taA  defensione  oonductoe,  cam  omnibus  quae  sub  me  adquisierunt,  cum 
lalute  ad  propria  transfretari  fiuiiaa.'* 
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oHAF.  XI.   soul  for  which  to  request  their  prayers ;  he  had  a  body  to 

be  committed  to  the  ground  with  the  solemn  rites  of  the 

Church.     He  craved  that  his  body  might  be  buried  in  the 

minster  which  he  had  reared,  in  a  special  spot  within  the 

hallowed  walls  which  their  inmates  would  point  out  to 

His  death    those  who  stood  round  him.^     One  faint  thought  of  earth 

oon<^ed    P^'^^P^  Came  back  to  his  mind,  when  he  bade  them  not  to 

lest  he  lose  liide  his  death   from  his  people.     At  such  a  moment  it 

the  prayers 

of  his         might   perhaps   be  convenient  to   let   men  believe   that 

^^^  ®'       Eadward  still  lived,  till  every  arrangement  could  be  noade 

for   the  quiet  election  and  consecration  of  his  successor. 

But  Eadward^s  care  for  his  own  soul  made  him  tremble  at 

such  a  prospect.     '^  Let  my  death/'  he  earnestly  prayed, 

^'be  at  once  announced  everywhere,  that  all  the  faithful 

may  at  once  call  on  the  mercy  of  Almighty  Ood  for  me 

a  sinner.-"     EadgyUx  meanwhile  wept  without  ceaabg. 

Eadward  comforted  her  with  the  allegorical  words ;  '^  Fear 

not ;  I  shall  not  die,  but  by  God's  grace,  I  shaU  soon  arise 

to  better  health.''^     But  the  last  moment  was  clearly 

drawing  near;  the  last  comfort  of  the  Church  had  to  be 

He  com-     given.    The  dying  saint  received  the  Body  of  his  Lord, 

^T^.     seemingly  at  the  hands  of  Stigand;  the  irregularity  of  his 

Thursday,    position  as  Primate  was  perhaps  not  held  to  affect  acts  done 

1066.         by  him  as  a  simple  priest.^     Strengthened  by  this  spiritual 

'  Vita  Eadw.  434.  "  Fossa  sepulcri  mei  in  monasterio  paretur,  in  eo 
loco  quo  Tolns  assignabitur." 

'  lb.  "Mortem  meam  quieso  ne  celetis  [the  plural  is  used  in  these 
general  directions,  while  the  political  requests  are  addressed  in  the  gi^gulM' 
to  Harold],  sed  oelerihs  circumquaque  annuncietis,  ut  quique  fideles  pro 
me  peccatore  deprecentur  clementiam  Dei  Omnipotentis."  Compare  the 
excitement  caused  by  the  suspicion  that  the  death  of  Edward  the  Sixth 
was  concealed.     Froude,  Hist.  Eng.  v.  514. 

*  lb.  "  Ne  timeas ;  non  moriar  modo,  sed  bene  convalescam  propitiante 
Deo." 

*  lb.  "Sumpto  a  coelesti  mensA  vitae  viatico."  There  is  no  mention 
whether  the  Communion  was  in  one  kind  only.  Communion  in  both  kinds 
was  certainly  usual  at  this  time  (see  WiU.  Pict.  113,  131),  but  it  is  not 
likely  in  the  case  of  a  dying  man. 
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food^  Eadward^s  soul  gently  passed  away^  and  the  last  King  ohap.  xi. 
of  the  House  of  Cerdic  was  no  more.  His  body  lay  as  in 
sleep;  his  cheeks  like  the  rose,  his  beard  like  the  lily^  his 
white  hands  &lling  peacefiilly  by  his  side ;  men  saw  written 
on  the  &ce  of  the  departed  saint  that  he  had  gone  to  his 
Creator.* 

The  King  was  dead.     The  last  day  of  his  kingship  had  Eadwiird's 
been  the  worthiest.     After  all  the  errors  and  follies  of  his  y^  j^.  ' 
reign,  Eadward  died,  not  only  as  a  saint,  but  as  an  English-  Pavement 
man  and  a  patriot.     For  the  last  thirteen  years  of  his  life  earlier 
Haiold  had  been  his  guide  and  guardian ;  for  the  last  nine 
years  he  had  been  the  expectant  successor  of  the  Crown. 
And  now  the  day  had  come  and  the  word  was  spoken. 
Those  years  of  faithAil  guardianship  had  not  been  without 
their  froit ;  Eadward,  with  Harold  and  Stigand  at  his  side, 
had  become  another  man  from  Eadward  who  had   once 
listened  to  every  lie  which  rose  to  the  lips  of  Robert  of 
Jami^ges.'    The  old  wayward  spirit  had  again  burst  forth 
when  revolt  overthrew  his  last  favourite;^  but  his  last 
&vourite  was  at  least  an  Englishman  and  a  son  of  God- 
wine.    And  the  latest  act  of  all  had  made  up  for  all  that  English 
had  gone  before.    Eadward  ^owed  on  his  death-bed  that  j^wiutl's 
he  had  at  last  learned  that  the  Norman  could  never  bear  ^*  ^ 

quests. 

sway  in  England  with  the  good-will  of  the  English  people. 
The  dream  of  the  Norman  Duke  as  the  heir  of  the  English 
Crown  had  passed  away.  The  dream  of  England  portioned 
out  among  Norman  Earls,  Prelates,  and  Knights  had 
passed  away  with  it.  England  was  to  have  an  English 
King,  the  noblest  man  of  the  English  people.    No  stranger 

*  Vita  Eadw.  434.  *'Erat  tunc  videre  in  defimcto  oorpore  gloriam 
mignutis  ad  Beum  aninue,  quum  scilicet  caro  &ciei  ut  rosa  ruberet, 
■ubjecta  barba  nt  lilium  canderet,  manus  suo  ordine  directee  albe- 
•oerent,  totumque  corpus  non  morti  sed  iausto  sopori  traditum  signa- 
rsnt.'* 

•  See  vol.  ii.  p.  70.  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  38  a. 
VOL.  III.                                        C 
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CHAP.  XI.  was  to  be  endured  in  ihe  land^  but  such  as  would  plight 
their  homage  to  the  King  of  England^s  choice.  For  others^ 
however  dear  to  him^  all  that  Eadward  now  craved  was 
that  they  might  depart,  unhurt  and  unplundered^  from  the 
land.  Visions  of  danger  may  have  flitted  across  his  mind, 
and  in  the  delirium  of  sickness^  in  the  mere  excitement  of 
pious  fear^  they  may  have  shaped  themselves  into  vague 
foreshadowings  of  the  wrath  to  come.  But  what  the  last 
dying  wishes  of  Eadward  were  we  know  beyond  a  doubt. 
His  kst  wishes,  his  last  hopes,  were  the  same  as  the  wishes 
and  the  hopes  of  every  faithfiil  Englishman.  His  last 
earthly  desire  was  that  Harold  should  wear  his  Crown,  that 
Harold  should  reign  over  a  land  freed  from  the  presence  of 
eveiy  man  whose  presence  he  might  find  inconsistent  with 
the  welfare  of  England  and  her  King. 
Eadward's  And  he  has  had  his  reward.  Far  more  precious  than  the 
panegyric,  ^gai*  pnuscs  of  Norman  legend-makers,  &r  more  precious 
even  than  the  wrought  up  panegyric  of  the  courtly  chaplain 
of  his  widow,  is  the  song  in  Eadward^s  honour  preserved  in 
our  national  Chronicles  from  the  hands  of  a  gleeman  of  his 
own  time  and  of  his  own  people.^  The  English  poet  sang 
of  Eadward^s  early  troubles,  how  he  had  to  seek  a  foreign 
land,  when  Cnut  overcame  the  race  of  ^thelred,  and  when 
Danes  wielded  the  dear  realm  of  England  for  eight  and 
twenty  winters.^  He  sang  of  Eadward's  personal  virtues ; 
how  he  was  holy,  clean,  and  mild,  how  the  baleless  King 
was  ever  blithe  of  mood.^  He  sang  of  the  glories  of  his 
reign ;  how  he  guarded  his  land  and  people;  how  renowned 

*  Chronn.  Ab.  Wig.  1065. 

'  lb.         "pah  he  knga  s^r.  And  Deona  weoldon 

Landes  bereafod,  Deore  rice 

Wunoda  wreclaatum  Englalandes 

Wide  geond  eort^an,  xxviii. 

SeotS^an  Knut  oferoom  Wintra  gerimes 

Cynn  iS^elredes,  Weolan  biytnodon." 

'  lb.         "  Waes  4  bli«e  mod, 

Bealeleas  King."         See  vol.  ii.  p.  531. 
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warriors  stood  around  his  throne;  how  the  son  of  ^thelred  cthap.  xi. 
ruled  over  Angles  and  Saxons,  how  Welsh  and  Scots  and 
Britons  all  obeyed  the  mighty  sway  of  the  noble  Eadward.^ 
Bot  before  his  song  ceases,  the  minstrel  has  yet  to  tell  of 
one  deed  &r  above  all,  of  one  last  act  which  made  the  name 
of  Eadward   tmly  glorious.     Bitter  death  snatched  the 
noble  King  from  earth;  angels  bore  his  truthful  soul  to 
beaven.    But  a  truer  note  of  patriotic  feeling  rings  forth  The  poet 
in  the  words  which  tell  us  how  the  wise  King  made  fast  the  nomi- 
bis  reabn  to  Harold  the  noble  Earl,  in  the  words  which,  h^"/^ 
bursting  from  the  poet's  heart,  tell  us  how  well  the  noble 
Earl  deserved  the  greatest  of  earthly  gifts.     He  in  all 
time  by  words  and  deeds  had  truly  obeyed  his  lord,  and 
had  left  nought  undone  which  was  needfiil  for  the  ruler  of 
his  people.^ 

§  2.    Tie  Election  and  Coronation  of  Harold. 
January  5-6,  1066. 

The  throne  of  England  was  now  vacant,  vacant  under  Vacancy  of 
circumstanoee  such  as  England  had  never  seen  before.  The  ^  ^^^* 
late  King's  dying  orders  were  obeyed,  and,  as  soon  as 
Eadward's  breath  was  out  of  his  body,  the  Witan  of  Eng- 
land knew  that  their  King  was  dead.  But  by  the  Law 
of  England  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  announcement 
tbat  the  King  was  dead  could  not  be  answered  by  a  cry 
for  the  long  life  of  the  King  who  still  was  living.^    The 

*  Chronn.  Ab.  Wig.  1066. 

"Weold  wel  ge^oogsen  Swa  ymbclyppa]) 

Walum  and  Scottuxn,  Cealda  biymmaa, 

And  Bryttum  eac,  pet  eaU  Eadwardie 

Byre  JB^Selredes.  iEj))elnni  Kinge 

Englnm  and  Ssexum  Hyrdan  holdelice 

Oret  maegcum.  Hagestalde  menn." 

The  Welsh,  who  are  thus  coupled  with  Scots,  and  diBtinguished  from 
the  Britons,  can  mean  only  the  Welflh  of  Strathclyde. 
'  See  Appendix  B,  and  vol.  ii.  p'  537. 

'  "Le  Boi  est  mort;  vive  le  Boi" — the  exact  opposite  to  old  Teutonic 
feelhigs. 

C  % 
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CHAP.  XI.  Witan,  not  yet  departed  from  thieir  Christmas  gathering, 
heard  that  the  throne  was  vacant^  and  they  knew  that  it 
was  for  them  alone  to  fill  it.    And^  with  the  news  that 
they  had  no  longer  a  King^  came  the  news  that  the  last 
wish  of  the  Eling  who  was  gone  had  pointed  out  to  them 
whom  he  wished  to  fill  his  kingly  seat  after  him.    All 
scruple  was  taken  firom  every  mind  when  men  knew  that 
the  son  of  ^thelred^  the  heir  of  Cerdic^  had,  as  his  last 
act^  named  as  his  successor  the  son  of  Grodwine^  the  grand- 
Meeting  of  son  of  Wulfnoth.    It  was  no  time  for  delay.    Men  came 
Janaary  5*  together  as  speedily  upon  the  death  of  Eadward  as  they 
1066.         ]^^  come  together  to  choose  Eadward  himself  upon  the 
death  of  Harthacnut.     The  King  lay  dead  in  his  palace, 
while  Earls  and  Prelates,  Thegns  and  citizens,  came  to- 
gether to  choose  the  King  who  should  reign  in  his  stead. 
Doubtful     The  choice  was  speedy  and  unanimous.    Later  writers  speak 
S  VillianT  ^^  voices  being  raised  for  Eadgar,  even  of  voices  being  raised 
^J^^       for  William.^    And  so  it  may  have  been.     Here  and  there 
sentim^ital  feelings  may  have  caused  this  or  that  voice  to 
utter  the  name  of  the  royal  boy,  even  in  preference  to  the 
noblest  of  a  merely  subject  house.   And,  in  our  land  of  free 
debate,  some  daring  Norman  may  even  have  ventured  to 
breathe  the  thought  that  the  King's  kinsman,  who  had 
made  Normandy   so  great   and   flourishing,  might  make 
England  no  less  great  and  flourishing  also.     But  words 
No  sign      like  these  told  not  on  the  spirit  of  the  Assembly.     Nor  do 
jealousiee.   ^®  ^^^  ^^  ^^7  expression  of  those  local  jealousies  which 
had  divided  Enghind  on  more  than  one  earlier  vacancy. 
We  hear  nothing  of  any  rivalry  of  the  House  of  Leofiic 
against  the  House  of  Godwine;  we  hear  nothing  of  any 
murmurs  of  the  fierce  Danes  of  the  North  against  the 

^  Hen.  Hunt.  M.H.B.  761  D.  ''Quidam  Anglorum  Eadgar  Atbeling 
promovere  volebant  in  Begem."  Will.  Malms,  iii.  258.  "An^ia  dubio 
£ftvore  nutabat,  cui  se  rectori  oommitteret  incerta,  an  Haroldo  an  Willelmo 
an  Edgaro . . .  Angli  diversis  votis  ferebantur,  quamvU  palam  cunfti 
bona  HarMo  imprecartntwr/'    Tbis  is  an  important  admission. 
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inauguration  of  a  new  West-Saxon  dynasty.  If  the  sons  chap.  zi. 
of  jElfgar  dreamed^  as  they  doubtless  did^  of  a  divided 
Kingdom — of  the  Imperial  Crown  for  one  of  themselves 
they  hardly  could  have  dreamed — ^their  hopes  were  doomed 
to  disappointment.  Such  thoughts^  as  we  shall  soon  see^ 
still  lived  in  men's  minds^  but  in  that  great  Gemot  of 
London^  they  found  no  open  spokesman.  It  was  not  only 
London^  ever  foremost  in  every  patriotic  cause ;  it  was  not 
only  Wessex^  proud  of  her  illustrious  son;  it  was  not 
only  East-Anglia^  cherishing  the  recollections  of  his  earliest 
role;  it  was  not  only  Hereford,  rejoicing  in  her  recovered 
being,  safe  alike  against  British  foes  and  Norman  governors ; 
it  was  the  Witan^  not  of  this  or  that  shire  or  ancient 
Kingdom^  but  of  the  whole  realm  of  England^  who  chose  Harold 
Harold  the  son  of  Godwine  to  fiU  the  vacant  throne.*  ^*^g/ 
His  reign  had  long  been  looked  for,  and  now  the  dying  ^*°*^- 
voice  of  Eadward  had  marked  him  out  as  the  worthiest 
object  of  their  choice.  The  wise  ruler,  the  unconquered 
warrior,  the  bountifiil  founder, — ^the  shield  of  the  Kingdom, 
the  shelter  of  the  oppressed,  the  judge  of  the  fatherless 
and  the  widow* — the  Earl  of  the  West- Saxons,  the  con- 
queror  of  Grufiydd,  the  pacificator  of  Northumberland, 
the  founder  of  Waltham — stood  forth  before  them  as  the 
foremost  man  of  England.  He,  and  he  alone,  stood  forth 
above  other  men,  sprung  from  no  line  of  Kings,  but  the  son 
of  a  Cftther  greater  than  Elings,  the  man  who  in  long  years 
of  rule  had  shown  that  there  was  none  like  him  worthy  to 
fill  the  throne  of  the  heroes  of  old  time,  worthy,  as  none  of 
royal  race  were  worthy,  to  wield  the  sword  of  ^thelstan 
and  sit  upon  the  judgement-seat  of  Alfred.  The  assembled 
people  of  England,  in  the  exercise  of  their  ancient  and 

'  Would  the  course  of  the  election  have  been  in  any  way  different,  if  the 
GeiDdt  had  been  held  in  Oxford  ? 

*  Fl.  Wig.  1066.  ''A  totios  AnglifB  primatibns  ad  regale  culmen 
electns."    See  Appendix  C. 

'  See  the  W^altham  writer's  character  of  Harold,  vol  U.  p.  540. 
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CHAP.  XI.  undoubted  right,  chose  with  one  voice  Harold  the  son  of 

Oodwine  to  be  King  of  the  English  and  Lord  of  the  Isle 

of  Britain.    On  no  day  in  their  annab  did  the  EngUA 

people  win  for  themselves  a  higher  or  a  purer  fame. 

The  Crown     The  choice  of  the  Assembly  had  now  to  be  announced  to 

fomuJly  , 

ofiered  to  the  Eong-elect.  We  know  not  whether  that  choice  was 
*^  •  made  in  his  presence.  Possibly  he  may  have  deemed  that 
his  most  fitting  place  was  still  with  his  departed  brother- 
in-law  and  his  widowed  sister.  But^  in  any  case,  two 
members  of  the  Assembly  were  sent,  in  the  name  of 
all,  to  offer  the  Crown  of  England,  as  the  gift  of  the 
people  of  England,  to  the  man  whom  they  had  chosen 
as  their  King.  Who  discharged  that  office  we  know  not. 
None  but  men  of  the  highest  rank  would  be  sent  on  such 
an  errand.  In  the  pictured  record  of  that  day's  acts  they 
appear,  not  as  Prelates  but  as  lay  chieftains.  One  bears  the 
official  axe;^  the  other  bears  the  Crown  itself,  and  points 
towards  the  chamber  of  the  dead,  whence  the  Crown  had 
doiibtless  been  brought  for  the  purpose  of  this  symbolic 
offering.^    Who  then  were  the  men  whom  England  thus 


*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  334. 

'  Tapestry,  pi.  7.  Bruce,  p.  80.  "  Hie  dedenint  Haroldo  Coronam  Regis." 
It  is  worth  remark  that  the  crown  which  is  here  represented  aa  offered 
to  Harold  is  of  a  different  and  simpler  form  firom  that  with  which  Harold 
is  represented  as  being  crowned  the  next  day.  This  last  is  the  same  as 
that  which  Eadward  is  always  drawn  as  wearing,  even  when  supported  in 
the  arms  of  Robert  on  his  death-bed.  This  last  representation  is  of  course 
merely  symbolical ;  it  is  simply  as  much  as  to  say,  '*  This  is  the  King.'* 
This  latter  crown  is  doubtless  the  crown  used  at  the  actual  coronation, 
and  also  on  the  great  days  when  the  King  **  wore  his  Grown "  publicly. 
On  its  form  cf.  vol.  ii.  p.  334.  But  this  simpler  crown,  borne,  it  would 
seem,  immediately  from  the  chamber  of  the  dead  King,  suggests  that  such 
a  crown  was  commonly  kept  at  hand  near  the  King's  person.  Compare  the 
well-known  story  of  Henry  the  Fifth  trying  on  the  crown  which  was  kept  by 
his  father's  bed-side  (Monstrelet,  i.  163  5),  a  stoiy  which  may  pass  as  aatho- 
rity  for  the  custom,  whether  true  or  not  as  to  the  fact.^  This  crown,  as 
easier  of  access,  would  be  the  one  symbolically  offered  to  the  King-elect, 
while  the  crown  of  greater  ceremony  would  of  course  be  used  in  the  great 
rite  of  the  morrow. 
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tnisted  to  speak  such  weighty  words  in  her  name  ?  Were  ohap.  xi. 
fhej  the  two  Northern  Earls^  perhaps  already  the  brothers- 
in-law  of  the  elected  King,  stifling,  as  they  best  might, 
iheir  local  and  fiunily  jealousies,  their  hopes  of  a  divided 
kingdom?  Or  were  they  rather  the  two  Earls  of  Eastern 
England,  sons  worthy  of  Oodwine,  brothers  worthy  of 
Harold^  who  were  sent  to  bear  the  gift  of  England  to  the 
chief  of  their  own  house  ?  That  day's  vote  had  placed  that 
house  above  the  royalties  of  Graul  and  Denmark ;  it  had 
placed  the  line  of  Godwine  on  a  height  lower  by  one  step 
only  than  the  line  whose  youthftil  chief  now  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Augustus.  It  was  for  Gyrth  and  Leofwine, 
rather  than  for  any  other  two  men  in  England,  to  act  on 
that  day  as  the  spokesmen  of  their  country.  Harold  stood.  Position  of 
axe  in  hand,  to  receive  them.  The  day  for  which  he  had 
looked  so  long  had  at  last  come.  The  path  from  which  so 
many  obstacles  had  been  so  strangely  cleared  away  had  at 
last  brought  him  close  to  the  great  object  of  his  life.  He 
had  now,  not  in  figure,  but  in  very  truth,  only  to  stretch 
forth  his  hand,  and  to  grasp  the  Crown  of  England,  the  free 
gift  of  the  people  of  England.  No  surprise  could  have  filled 
his  mind;  for  years  he  had  been  marked  out,  practically  if 
not  by  a  formal  vote,  as  the  man  to  whom  that  gorgeous 
gift  must  one  day  come.  And  yet  that  moment  of  realized 
dreams  must  have  been  a  moment  of  anxiety,  and  even  of  fear. 
For  him,  no  son  of  a  kingly  father,  no  scion  of  legendary 
heroes  and  of  Gods  of  the  elder  fidth,  to  see  with  his  own 
eyes  the  diadem  of  Ecgberht  and  Cerdic  ready  for  his  grasp, 
was  of  itself  a  strange  and  wondrous  feeling,  such  as  few 
men  but  him  in  the  world's  histoiy  can  have  felt.  He  was 
not  like  others  before  and  since,  who  by  fraud  or  violence 
have  risen  to  royalty  or  more  than  royally.  Harold  was 
not  a  Dionysios,  a  Caesar,  a  Cromwell,  or  a  Buonaparte, 
whose  throne  was  reared  upon  the  ruins  of  the  freedom  of 
his  country.     He  was  not  an  Eastern  Basileus,  climbing  to 
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OHAP.  XI.  the  seat  from  which  a  fortunate  battle  or  a  successful  con- 
spiracy had  hurled  a  murdered  or  blinded  predecessor.     He 
was  not  a  Pippin^  whose  elevation^  however  expedient  and 
rightful^  could  be  brought  about  only  by  the  displacement 
of  a  lawful,  though  an  incompetent^  King.     He  was  not 
even  a  Rudolf,  whose  election^  free  and  honourable  as  it 
was,  came  when  the  royal  office  had  long  been  discredited 
in  men's  eyes^  and  when  traditional  reverence  no  longer  at- 
tached to  any  one  ancient  royal  house.     Harold  was  freely 
offered  the  Crown  of  England  in  all  its  glory  and  greatness^ 
a  Crown  which  had  never  before  been  offered  to  any  but 
men  of  royal  birth/  which  had  never  before  been  freely 
offered  to  any  but  men  of  the  one  Imperial  House  of  Cerdic. 
DifficultieB  He  may  well  have  paused  as  he  looked  at  the  glittering 
situatioD.    g^y  through  the  mere  greatness  and  strangeness  of  the 
position  in  which  he  stood.     And  other  thoughts  may  well 
have  pressed  upon  his  mind,  before  he  spoke  the  word 
which  should  change  the  Earl  into  a  King.     Harold  knew 
better  than  any  man  the  dangers  which  threatened  himself 
Double       and  which  threatened  England.    He  knew  what  she  had  to 
f^^^       fear  from  the  vengeance  of  her  own  banished  son,  a  ven- 
^atigand  geance  which  would  be  kindled  into  a  sevenfold  flame  if 
Harold  were  King  in  a  land  where  Tostig  might  not  hold 
even  an  Earldom.  He  knew  also,  as  no  man  knew,  how  much 
more  she  had  to  fear  from  the  claims  of  the  mighty  and 
E£fect8  of    wily  Duke  beyond  the  sea.     And  heavy  on  his  soul  may 
William.     ^^  hsLYB  pressed  the  memory  of  that  &tal  day  when  he 
had  become  the  sworn  man  of  that  dangerous  rival  .^    K  he 
had  promised  more  than  simple  homage,  casuistry  and  more 
than  casuistry,  the  instinctive  feeling  of  eveiy  honest  man, 

'  The  Danish  Kings,  though  not  of  royal  English  blood,  were  of  royal 
blood  in  their  own  land.  With  the  exception  of  them,  the  Crown  of 
Wessex,  and  of  England  as  the  developement  and  continuation  of  Wesaex* 
had  never  gone  out  of  the  West-Saxon  royal  house.  I  cannot  answer  for 
all  the  momentary  Kings  in  Northumberland  or  in  the  last  days  of  Mercia. 

'  See  beloW;  Chapter  xii.  §  4,  and  Appendix  B. 
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would  declare  that  an  extorted  promise,  unlawM  and  im-   chap.  xi. 
possible  to  falfil^  was  perhaps  a  crime  in  him  who  had 
plighted  it,  bnt  could  be  no  crime  in  him  who  should  obey 
a  higher  law  by  breaking  it.    But  since  that  day,  the  heart 
of  Harold  could  never  have  beaten  so  high,  his  step  could 
nerer  have  been  so  light  and  joyous,  as  in  the  days  when 
hiB  faith  was  wholly  free,  when  even  his  enemies  could  not 
impeach  his  truthftdness.    And  now  the  full  weight  of  that 
da/e  act  must  have  stared  him  in  the  fsuse.    Let  him  accept 
the  Crown  now  offered  him  by  England,  and  Normandy 
would  at  once  declare  him  a  perjurer  and  a  traitor.    No  Hmioid's 
wonder  then  if,  as  the  picture  sets  him  before  us,  he  looked  e^Q«^^ 
at  the  Crown  at  once  wistfiilly  and  anxiously,  and  half  Hf  ^^''^ 
drew  back  the  hand  which  was  stretched  forth  to  grasp  the 
glittering  gift.     And  yet  the  risk  had  to  be  run.     A  path 
of  danger  opened  before  him,  and  yet  duty  no  less  than 
ambition  bade  him  to  enter  upon  the  thorny  road.     If  he  Greater 
declined  the  Crown,  to  whom  ^ould  England  offer  it  ?  he°^ined 
Would  the  risk  be  less  if  the  boy  Eadgar  could  win  the  ***®  Ctowd. 
votes  of  the  Witan,  and  if  to  the  other  dangers  of  England 
were  to  be  added  all  the  dangers  which  beset  the  land  whose 
King  is  a  child  ?^     What  if  the  young  iEtheling  failed,  as 
he  doubtless  would  fail,  to  stand  his  ground  at  such  a 
moment  ?    Could  the  land  hope  to  be  united  in  any  single  Danger  of 
choice  ?   Would  Mercia  and  Northumberland  submit  to  the  of  the 
rule  of  some  West-Saxon  boasting  neither  the  royal  blood  of  ^^^fif^^o™- 
Eadgar  nor  the  personal  glory  of  Harold  ?    Would  Wessex 
and  East-Ang^lia,  would  mighty  and  growing  London, 
submit  to  Eadwine  or  Morkere  or  to  the  youthful  son  of 
Siward?    The  dangers  of  accepting  the  Crown  were  great, 
but  the  dangers  of  refusing  it  were  greater.     Whoever 
i<eigned,  Tostig  and  William  would  still  try  their  chance, 
and,  if  it  were  not  Harold  who  reigned,  they  would  try 
their  chance  with  fSur  greater  hope  of  success.    The  accession 

*  See  Yol.  ii.  p.  190. 
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osAP.  zi.  of  Harold  would  indeed  put  fresh  weapons  into  the  hand 
of  William^  but  it  was  not  likely  that  the  Duke  would 
wholly  east  aside  his  claims  and  his  projects^  simply  because 
he  would  have  some  other  Eling^  and  not  Harold,  to  strive 
against.  The  fear  indeed  was  that,  if  Harold  shrank  from 
the  burthen^  William  would  find  no  one  single  King  to  resist 
him.  He  would  win  an  easy  victoiy  over  a  divided  land, 
a  land  split  asunder  as  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Hartiia- 
cnut  and  the  earlier  Harold,  a  land,  it  might  be,  already 
torn  in  pieces  by  civil  war.  Under  Harold  alone  could  there 
be  the  faintest  hope  that  England  would  offer  an  united 
front  to  either  of  the  invaders  who  were  sure  to  attack  her. 
The  danger  then  had  to  be  faced.  The  call  of  patriotism 
distinctly  bade  Harold  not  to  shrink  at  the  last  moment 
from  the  post  to  which  he  had  so  long  looked  forward,  and 
which  had  at  last  become  his  own.  The  first  man  in  Eng- 
land, first  in  every  gift  of  war  and  peace,  first  in  the  love  of 
his  countrymen,  first  in  renown  in  other  lands,  was  bound 
to  be  first  alike  in  honour  and  in  danger.  The  gift  now  lay 
before  him.  Ambition  bade  him  seize  it.  Duty  in  no  way 
The  Crown  held  back  his  hand.  The  offered  gift  was  accepted.  The 
bylSarold,  ^^®  ^^  ^"^^  great  Epiphany,  the  day  on  which  King 
Eadward  was  alive  and  dead,^  saw  the  Crown  pass  away 
for  ever  from  the  male  line  of  Cerdic,  and  the  next  day  saw 
it  solemnly  placed  upon  the  brow  of  Harold.  The  evening 
of  Eadward^s  death  must  have  been  spent  in  preparaticm  for 
the  two  great  ceremonies  of  the  morrow.  On  the  morning 
of  that  short  winter's  day,  the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons  had 
kept  his  watch  by  the  dying  bed  of  his  King  and  brother. 
Before  its  last  hour  had  passed,  he  had  become,  not  yet 
indeed  a  crowned  and  anointed  King,  but  one  called  to 
kingship  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  his  country,  a 


^  *'  Die  quk  Edwardus  Rex  vivus  fiiit  et  mortuus  "  is  a  common  form 
in  Domesday.  So  in  Ck>d.  Dipl.  iv.  233  ;  '*  To  [nim  timan  iSe  Edward  dng 
was  cucu  and  de^." 
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elect  of  the  Englishj  who  on  the  morrow  might  claim  the   ohap.  xi. 
seeptre  and  the  diadem  as  his  own. 

The  morning  of  the  Epiphany  dawned.     It  was  the  Double 
Feast  of  the  Kings^  a  fitting  day  for  an  augnst  rite  within  ^  f^day, 
the  walls  of  that  minster  which  was  reared  to  be  specially  ''f^^^  ^' 
the  home  of  Kings  alike  in  life  and  in  death.     On  that  the  buml 
day  began  that  long  series  of  national  ceremonies  which  „^d  the 
h»  gone  on  tminterraptedly  to  our  own  time,  and  which  ^^^ 
has  made  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Peter  the  hearth  and  Pry- 
taneion  of  the  English  nation.     The  octave  of  the  conse- 
cration-day had  barely  passed^  and  there  was  already  aNecesaity 
King  to  be   baried  and  a   King  to  be  crowned.     Earl  ^L^^y 
Harold  was  King^lect  by  the  choice  of  the  Witan  of  all  coronation. 
England;   but  he  was  not  ^'full  King^'  till  he  and  his 
people  had  exchanged  their  mutual  promises^  till  he  had 
been  arrayed  with  the  outward  badges  of  his  kingly  office^ 
til]  the  blessing  of  the  Church  and  the  unction  of  her 
highest  minister  had  made  the  chosen  of  the  people  also 
the  Anointed  of  the  Lord.     Those  were  not  days  when 
that  crowning  rite  could  be  delayed  for  one  needless  mo- 
ment.   England  could  not  be  safely  left  for  a  single  day 
without  a  King.    The  twofold  right  of  the  new  Sovereign, 
as  King  alike  by  the  election  of  the  people  and  by  the 
consecration  of  the  Church,  must  be  at  once  placed  beyond 
all  reach  of  doubt  or  cavil.     The  Christmas  feast  was  not 
yet  over^  but  it  was  the  last  day  of  the  holy  season;  the 
Witan  were  still  assembled;    to  have  waited  for  another 
feast  of  the  Church,  for  another  gathering  of  the  nation, 
would  have  been  simple  madness.^    The  day  of  the  coro- 
nation of  Harold  must  therefore  follow  at  once  on  the  day 
of  his  election.     And  the  coronation  of  Harold  involved  the  ^id  there- 
previous  burial  of  Eadward.     England  could  not  see  two  speed; 
Kings  of  the  English  above  ground  at  the  same  moment. 

^  This  IS  weU  put  by  Dr.  Bruce,  p.  79. 


^eeoy 
burial. 
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CHAP.  XI.  Before  then  the  Crown  could  be  .set  on  the  brow  of  the 
King-elect,  the  hallowed  soil  of  Saint  Peter's  must  close 
over  the  King  who  was  no  more.  The  day  of  the  burial 
of  Eadward  must  therefore  follow  at  once  on  the  day  of 
his  death.  And  never,  even  in  the  long  history  of  that 
venerable  Abbey,  has  there  been  such  another  day.     Other 

Greatness  Kings  have  been  buried  and  crowned  within  its  walls;  but 
there  has  been  no  day  like  that,  which  beheld  the  last  of 
one  kingly  line  borne  to  his  grave  in  the  holy  house  of  his 
own  building,  and  which  beheld  the  first — could  men  deem 
that  he  would  be  also  the  last  ?— of  a  newly-chosen  race  raised 
to  the  vacant  throne  alike  by  the  bequest  of  his  predecessor 
and  by  the  will  of  his  people.  Of  all  the  gorgeous  rites 
celebrated  by  Kings  and  Prelates  beneath  the  vaults  of  the 
West  Minster,  the  twofold  rite  of  that  great  Epiphany, 
which  haste  and  urgency  may  well  have  rendered  the  least 
gorgeous  of  them  all,  is  that  around  which  the  national 
memory  of  Englishmen  may  well  centre  most  fondly.  The 
first  royal  burial,  the  first  royal  consecration,  within  the 
newly-hallowed  temple,  possess  an  historic  interest  and  an 
historic  import  beyond  all  those  which  have  followed  them. 
The  body  of  Eadward  had  been  prepared  for  burial  almost 
as  soon  as  his  soul  had  passed  away.  Decked  in  royal  robes, 
the  crown  on  his  head,  the  pilgrim's  ring,  so  legend  said, 
upon  his  hand,  the  saint  lay  ready  for  his  last  home. 
Stigand,  who  had  stood  by  him  in  his  last  moments,  seems 
to  have  stayed  to  help  in  paying  this  last  tribute  to  his 
departed  master.^     But  the  Primate,  patriot  in  the  eyes  of 


The  Burial 
of  Ead- 
ward. 


^  The  Tapoatry  (pi.  7)  significantly  puts  together,  in  one  compartment, 
one  over  the  other,  the  nomination  of  Harold  by  Eadward  (**  Hie  Eadwardos 
Rex  in  lecto  alloquit  fideles  ")  and  the  preparation  of  Eadward's  body  for 
burial  C'Hic  defiinctus  est*').  Now  the  churchman  in  attendance  on  the 
death-bed  must  surely  be  the  same  as  the  churchman  who  is  helping  at  the 
preparation  for  burial.  Now  the  former  can  only  be  Stigand,  and  the 
latter  is  still  more  distinctly  marked  with  the  archiepiscopal  pallium,  the 
unluckly  gift  of  Benedict. 
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Englishmen^  schismatic  in  the  eyes  of  Borne,  was  not  to   chap.  xi. 
minister  in  either  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  morrow.     As  a  Po«tion  of 
Prelate  of  doubtfiil  rights  he  was  deemed  mifit  to  bear  the 
chief  part  in  the  consecration  of  Harold.     As  a  simple 
priest^  he  might  perhaps  have  been  allowed  to  officiate  at 
the  faneral  rites  of  Eadward.     But  it  may  well  be  that  the 
newly-won  privileges  of  the  house  of  Saint  Peter  gave  to 
the  head  of  that  house  the  ministration  of  all  rites  within 
its  walls  which  did  not  need  the  special  powers  of  a  conse- 
crated Bishop  to  give  them  sacramental  efficacy.    And  Ead- 
ward doubtless  sought^  above  all  things^  the  prayers  which 
the  monks  of  the  house  which  he  himself  had  reared  would 
pot  up  to  Heaven  for  the  soul  of  their  founder.     At  all  Stigand  did 
events^  the  priest  who  holds  the  first  place  in  Eadward^s  ^t  the 
fimeral  procession  is  not  set  before  us  in  our  pictured  record  ^""®"^- 
as  adorned  with  any  badge  of  pontifical  rank.^     We  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  guess  that  the  chief  ministry  in  the 
funeral  rites  of  Eadward  was  assigned  to  his  fiiend  and 
bedesman,  Abbot  Eadwine.   Early  on  the  winter's  morning,' 
perhaps  while  the  minster  still  needed  torchlight  within 
the  deep  gloom  of  its  massive  walls  and  narrow  windows, 
the  King  was  carried  to  his  grave.     The  body  of  Eadward^  Funeral  of 
his  form  shrouded  from  sight,  was  borne  on  the  shoulders 
of  eight  of  his  subjects^  laymen  all^  and  doubtless  men  of 
high  degree.     There  was  no  need,  as  in  the  case  of  some 
later  Eings^  to  assure  his  people^  by  the  sight  of  his  un- 
covered body,  that  he  had  not  come  unfairly  by  his  end. 
Boys  ringing  bells  walked  on  either  side  of  the  bier ;  behind 
them  followed  a  crowd  of  clergy,  surrounding  the  two  chief 
ministers  of  the  funeral  ceremony,  who  walked  bearing  their 

'  Bajbiix  Tapestryi  pi.  7.  Bruce,  p.  74. 

*  In  the  coronation-offioes  of  different  ages,  mention  is  often  made  of  the 
^'Sttintsn  of  the  sovereign,  caused,  according  to  Mr.  Maskell,  by  his  obli- 
gstioQ  to  receive  the  Communion  fasting.  In  this  case  therefore,  when 
the  burial  had  to  take  place  before  the  coronation,  it  would  be  specially 
neoeasary  to  begin  the  ceremony  early  in  the  day. 
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CBAF.  XI.  oflBoe-books  in  their  hands.  In  this  guise  the  procession 
moved  from  the  pdsce  to  the  western  door  of  the  newly- 
hallowed  minster.  They  swept  along  the  naye^  between 
the  long  rows  of  tall  and  massive  pillars  still  &esh  fiom 
the  axe  and  hammer  <^  the  craflBman.  They  passed  beneath 
the  mighiy  arches,  which,  in  all  the  strength  and  solidity 
of  those  early  days  of  art,  bore  ap  the  great  central  tower 
like  a  vast  canopy  over  the  choir  below.  They  boro  their 
burthen  to  the  spot  which  Eadward  had  long  beforo  diosen 
as  his  place  of  borial,  and  there,  before  the  altar  of  the 
saint  whom  he  so  deeply  reverenced,  the  patron  alike  of 
Westminster  and  of  Bome,>  the  body  of  the  last  King  of 
Gencnl  the  oldcn  stock  received  its  last  kingly  honours.  We  can 
^[^^^|[^  well  believe  that,  not  only  the  poor  whom  he  had  relieved, 
the  churchmen  whom  he  had  enriched^  and  the  strangers 
on  whom  he  had  lavished  the  wealth  of  Enghmd,  but  that 
Englishmen  of  all  ranks  might  well  weep  in  awe  and  in 
sorrow  over  the  grave  of  the  last  son  of  Cerdic  and  Woden. 
At  such  a  moment,  roversing  the  poef  s  rule,  the  good  that 
men  have  done  lives  after  them  and  the  evil  is  interred 
with  their  bones.  Thero,  by  his  grave  in  his  own  cfaurdi, 
men's  thoughts  would  dwell  on  the  virtues  rather  than  on 
Causet  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  King  who  was  taken  from  them.  His 
anxiety.  tsLvltB  as  a  King  wcrc  great;  but  men  would  then  think 
rather  of  all  that  was  worthy  in  him  as  a  man,  and  they 
might  well  deem  that  his  last  kingly  act  had  covered  a 
multitude  of  errors.  In  the  crowd  which  filled  the  church, 
thero  could  have  been  few  whom  Eadward  had  personidly 
wronged ;  there  must  have  been  many  whom  he  had  per- 
sonaUy  benefitted.  And,  moro  than  this,  men  must  have 
felt  that  the  two  great  rites  of  that  day  placed  a  great  gulf 

^  Vita  Eadw.  434.  "  Coram  altare  beati  Petri  Apostoli  conditur  ooipua.*' 
The  Chroniclee  aimply  mention  the  burial  in  the  minster;  "He  foi^ferde 
on  Twelftan  aefen^  and  hyne  man  bebyrigde  on  Twelftan  dteig  on  pun.  ylcan 
mynstre"  (Ab.  Wig.  1065) — "innan  Jwere  niwa  halgodre  ciroean  on  Weai- 
mynstre"  (Petrib.  1066). 
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between  them  and  a  long  and  honoured  past^  while  a  future  chap.  xi. 
roee  before  them^  bright  indeed  with  glorious  hopes^  but 
aioond  which  two  dark  clouds  were  gathering  in  opposite 
qiurters  of  the  heaven.  No  wonder  then  that  by  the  grave 
of  Eadward  men  wept  and  trembled.  >  Psabns  were  sung, 
masses  were  said,  alms  were  scattered  abroad  with  a 
bounteous  hand,  needless  offerings  it  might  seem  for  a  soul 
which  men  deemed  that  angels  had  already  borne  to  the 
beatific  vision.^  For  three  hundred  days,  days  which 
stretch  beyond  the  reign  of  Harold,  the  masses,  the  hymns, 
the  ahns,  continued  to  be  daily  offered.^  And  wonders  Miracles 
soon  were  wrought  at  the  tomb  of  the  royal  saint.  The  t^tomb.* 
blind  received  their  sight,  the  lame  walked,  the  sick  were 
healed,  the  sorrowing  received  comfort.'*  So  thought  men 
of  his  own  day,  men  who  had  seen  him  in  the  fiesh,  and 
who  have  not  shrunk  &om  handing  down  to  us  even  the  less 
worthy  actions  of  his  life.  If  we  deem  such  a  belief  and 
such  a  worship  to  be,  not  only  superstitious  in  itself,  but  to 
bave  been  thrown  away  on  an  unworthy  object,  we  must 
remember  with  how  fond  a  memory  men  must,  ere  a  year 
had  passed,  have  looked  back  to  the  happy  days  of  the 
baleless  King.  We  must  remember  how  easily  men  would 
forget  that  the  calm  of  those  happy  days  was  due,  far  less 
to  the  crowned  monk  upon  the  throne,  than  to  the  man  of 
the  stout  heart  and  the  strong  arm  who  stood  beside  him. 
And  let  us   remember  too  that  the  canonizing  voice  of 

*  The  general  Borrow  has  quite  witness  enough  in  the  Life,  434,  435. 
^thelred  (402)  uses  stronger  expressions,  but  which  still  perhaps  do  not 
go  beyond  the  &ctfl  of  the  case ;  **  Dioi  non  potest  quantus  moz  omnes 
timor  invaserit,  oocupaverit  moeror,  quomodo  totam  quoque  insulam 
tenebrosus  quidiun  honor  unpleverit." 

'  See  the  Poem  in  the  Chronicles^  above,  p.  18. 

'  Vita  Eadw.  434.  "Totum  quoque  a  primo  die  tiiceeimum  celebratione 
nussanun,  decantatiooe  prosequuntur  psalmorum,  expensis  pro  redemptione 
ipnus  aDimsB  multis  auri  libris  in  sublevatione  diversi  ordinis  pauperuni." 

*  lb.  435.  "Ibi  illuminantnr  cteci,  in  gressum  solidantur  claudi, 
infirmi  curantur,  moerentes  oonsolatione  Dei  reparantur." 
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CHAP.  XI.   England  was  not  always  raised  only  to  commemorate  mere 
^^^^    -     monastic  virtues  like  those  of  Eadward.     Foreign  Kin^ 

causes  oi  o  o 

popular       and  foreign  Pontiffs  might  forbid,  but  a  day  came  when 

canoniza- 
tion. England  looked  with  no  less  devout  reverence  on  the  true 

heroes  and  martyrs  of  our  land.  If  miracles  adorned  the 
tomb  of  Eadward  at  Westminster^  no  less  mighty  works 
were  soon  deemed  to  be  wrought  before  WaltheoPs  tomb 
in  the  chapter-house  of  Crowland,  and  two  ages  later,  the 
sick  were  again  healed  and  the  blind  again  saw^  before  the 
tomb  where  English  hearts  still  revered  the  relics  which 
were  all  that  the  foeman^s  sword  had  lefb  of  the  mangled 
form  of  the  martyr  of  Evesham.^ 
Posthu-  The  funeral  rites  were  over;  but  the  history  of  Eadward, 

history  of  OS  the  history  of  a  saint,  is  one  which  reaches  beyond  the 
Eadward.  gj^y^^  ^  King  at  whose  tomb  wonders  were  daily  wrought, 
a  King  whom  two  hostile  races  could  unite  to  look  upon 
with  reverence,  gradually  filled  a  larger  and  a  larger  space 
in  men's  minds.  Such  a  King,  already  canonized  by  the 
popular  voice,  a  King  who  had  done  more  than  any  King 
before  him  to  bring  the  English  Church  into  close'  con- 
nexion with  the  Roman  See,  could  not  fail,  ere  long,  to 
obtain,  by  Papal  authority,  a  formal  admission  into  the 
register  of  the  saints.  But  the  steps  by  which  he  won 
his  saint's  rank  were  gradual.     Six-and-thirty  years  after 

'  At  this  point  we  lose  the  contemporary  Life  of  Eadward.  He  speaks 
of  no  event  later  than  the  funeral,  except  in  an  allusion  to  the  Battle  of 
Stamfordbridge  (426) ; 

"  Quis  canet  sdquoreo  vaatum  fervore  tumentein 
Humbram  congressum  JtegUms  cequivocUf" 

He  declines  entering  on  the  subject  for  fear  of  wounding  the  feelings  of 
Eadgyth.  Except  from  this  one  place,  and  from  the  dying  recommendation 
of  Eadward,  which  last  he  makes  as  dark  as  possible  (see  Appendix  B),  we 
should  never  learn  from  him  that  Harold  ever  reigned  at  all.  William  is 
never  mentioned  or  alluded  to.  It  is  dear  that,  writing  as  be  did  for 
"EtAgjih,  under  William,  he  could  not  write  as  he  would,  and,  courtier  as 
he  was,  he  was  not  willing  to  write  in  the  way  that  might  have  been  most 
acceptable. 
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Eadwaid's  deaths  a  Bishop  and  an  Abbot  of  Norman  birth,  chap.  xi. 
who  had  moet  likely  never  seen  him  in  the  flesh,  were  the  ^*"^"  . 

•^    ^     ^  '  nation  of 

first  whom  pious  curiosity  led  to  disturb  the  rest  of  the  hia  body  by 

.  Abbot 

departed.  It  was  already  whispered  that  the  body  ofQUbert. 
Eadward^  the  instrument  of  so  many  miracles^  was  itself"®^* 
the  subject  of  miracle.  The  holy  King^  men  said,  had 
neyer  seen  corruption.  Abbot  Gilbert,  one  of  the  great 
Norman  line  of  Crispin,  whom  Lanfranc  had  put  in  charge 
of  the  house  of  Westminster,  *  deemed  it  his  duty  to  see 
whether  the  tale  that  so  often  met  his  ears  were  true.  In 
company  with  Bishop  Gundulf  of  Rochester,  the  Prelate 
to  whose  skin  we  owe  the  White  Tower  of  London  and  the 

• 

lowlier  keep  of  Mailing,  and  with  other  noble  and  pious 
persons,  he  opened  the  grave  of  Eadward.  A  sweet  savour 
filled  the  minster;  they  unfolded  the  garments  in  which 
Eadward  had  been  wrapped  imder  the  eyes  of  Stigand ;  the 
body  lay  as  in  sleep ;  the  powers  of  nature  had  failed  to  do 
their  work ;  the  skin  was  still  white  and  rosy ;  the  limbs 
were  stOl  flexible;  they  might  deem  that  he  might  again 
arise  from  his  trance  and  again  denounce  the  sins  of  Eng- 
land. The  Bishop  would  fain  have  carried  ofi*  one  hair  of 
his  snowy  beard  to  keep  as  a  relic  more  precious  than  all 
the  treasures  of  the  earth.^  But  not  a  hair  could  be  pulled  ^ 
away  from  the  face  of  the  sleeping  saint.  The  Abbot,  with 
a  reverence  to  which  those  ages  were  commonly  strangers, 
checked  the  attempt;  he  restored  the  vestments  and  the 
body  to  their  place,  and  bade  that  the  remains  of  the  man 
of  God  should  rest  in  peace. 

Thirty-eight  years  later  a  vain  attempt  was  made  by  Attempt  of 
Osbert,  Prior  of  Westminster,  the   special  trumpeter  of  procure 

*  "GillebertuB  cognomento  Crispyn,"  says  i£thelred  (408),  who  calls 
this  ezamiiuition  "prima  tranalatio.**  His  appointment  by  Laofranc  is 
mentioned  in  the  Tract  on  the  Crispin  Family,  Lanfranc,  ed.  Giles,  i.  343. 

*  ^tbel.  U.S.  " Non  iamen  oonatum  hunc  meum  priesnmptioni  deputes 
^  devotioni,  qaum  relliqaianim  ejus  vel  modicam  portionem,  si  mihi 
oopia  pnestaretur,  Croesi  opibus  prsBtulissem." 

VOL.  III.  D 
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CHAP.  XI.   £adward^8  renown,^  to  obtain  formal  canonization  for  him 
]^^^u!?**  from  Innocent  the  Second.     But  a  day  came  when  the 

canoniza-  v 

tion.  House  of  William  had  passed  away  like  the  House  of 

Cerdic,  a  day  when  men  had  taught  themselves  to  hail  a 
stranger  from  Anjou  ias  the  comer-stone  which  united  Nor- 
Eadward     man  and  English  royalty.     Then^  at  last^  the  influence  of 
by  Alex-     ^  King  who  reigned  from  the  Orkneys  to  the  Pyrenees  was 
TO^  '**^    able  to  procure  from  Bome  the  decree  which  placed  the  pre- 
nyl,        decessor  whom  all  his  subjects  agreed  to  reverence  among 
authorized  objects  of  religious  honour.*    The  green  tree  had 
now  returned  to  the  trunk ;  it  had  brought  forth  its  queenly 
leaves  and  its  kingly  fruit,  and  the  day  was  now  come  to 
do  special  homage  to  the  seer  who  had  foretold  that  the 
good  time  would  at  last  come  back  again.     As  one  Pope 
Alexander  had  given  the  blessiug  of  Bome  to  the  enter- 
prise of  the  Norman  invader^  his  next  successor  of  the  same 
name  might  seem  in  some  sort   to  undo  the  wrong  by 
making  the  last  King  of  the  old  royal  stock  of  England 
Fint  Trans-  an  object  of  Worship  to  the  Church  Universal.     In  the 
Eadward.    presence  of  the  Angevin  King^  in  whom  men  now  saw  the 
OcUiheT  13,  jjgj^  ^f  Eadward,  in  the  presence  of  the  Norman  Primate 
whom   England  learned  to  love   as   her    champion   and 
martyr,  the  body  of  Eadward  was  translated  from  his  royal 
tomb  to  the  shrine  which  was  the  fitting  resting-place  of  the 

*  See  Hardy's  Catalogue  of  English  History,  vol.  i.  part  2.  p.  641. 
Several  letters  on  the  subject  will  be  found  among  the  letters  of  Osbert 
published  (along  with  those  of  Herbert  Lozinga)  by  Colonel  Anstrather 
(BruBKcls  1846),  numbered  2,  3»  4»  5,  6,  7  in  the  series.  Osbert  writes 
•  on  behalf  of  the  canonization  to  the  Pope's  Legate,  Alberic  Bishop  of 
OHtia,  and  to  Henry,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  whose  somewhat  remote 
kindred  to  the  saint  is  enlarged  on.  Bishop  Henry,  the  Chapter  (Con- 
ventus)  of  Saint  Paul's,  and  lastly  King  Stephen,  write  letters  which 
Osbert  carries  to  the  Pope.  Lastly  comes  Innocent's  answer  to  the 
Convent  of  Westminster,  asking  for  further  proof  of  Ead ward's  miracles, 
ftc.     There  is  notliing  of  special  interest  in  the  whole  series. 

'  See  the  opening  of  ^thelred's  Life  of  Eadward  (370.  Cf.  GeneaL 
^Sg'  350)  J  l»e  <»11«  Henry  'Mapidem  angularern  Anglici  generis  et 
Nonnannici." 
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reKcs  of  a  saint  in  glory.  Things  were  not  now  as  they  chap.  xi. 
were  in  the  days  of  Abbot  Gilbert.  Then  the  body, 
entitled  only  to  the  reverence  due  to  the  remains  of  a 
departed  Christian,  was  allowed  to  return  unhurt  and  un- 
plundered  to  the  grave.  But  now  that  Eadward  claimed 
the  worship  due  to  a  canonized  saint,  whatever  had  touched 
the  holy  corpse  became  endowed  with  sanctity  and  mira- 
calous  power.  The  ring,  the  subject  of  so  many  legends, 
was  drawn  from  his  finger  and  was  preserved  as  a  wonder- 
working relic.  The  royal  robes  in  which  the  body  had 
been  enfolded  were  borne  away  &om  the  tomb  and  became 
vestments  for  the  holiest  worship  of  the  sanctuary.^  And 
the  anniversary  of  that  day  still  preserves  the  memory  of 
Eadward  in  the  Kalendar  of  the  English  Church.  It  was 
not  without  a  certain  fitness  that  the  Feast  of  the  Translation 
of  Saint  Eadward  should  be  kept,  not  on  the  eve  of  the 
Epiphany,  but  on  the  eve  of  the  day  of  Saint  Calixtus. 
It  is  well  that  two  successive  days  should  remind  us  of  the 
memoiy  of  Eadward  and  of  the  memory  of  him  who  fell  on 
the  morrow  of  his  festival. 

Years  rolled  on,  and  the  spot  to  which  Eadward  had  Second 
been  moved  on  his  first  translation  was  now  deemed  un-  tion  of 
worthy  of  a  Saint  who  was  already  looked  upon  as  ^^®S^^!**,\ 
patron  of  England.    A  King  now  sat  on  the  throne  of  Ead-  1^69. 
ward,  who  was  in  many  points  a  reproduction  of  Eadward 
himself.     The  same  fervent  zeal  for  Ood,  the  same  neglect 
of  duty  towards  man,  the  same  vehemence  in  speech  and 
weakness  in  action,  the  same  love  for  men  of  foreign  lands, 
the  same  spiritual  bondage  to  a  foreign  yoke,  the  same 
deep  and  lavish  devotion  to  the  holy  house  of  Saint  Peter, 
appeared  in  Henry  the  Third  which  had  already  appeared 
in  the  predecessor  whom  he  reverenced  and  resembled.  The 
King  who,  like  Eadward,  aroused  the  feelings  of  the  nation 

*  Sec  Dftrt,  Westmonasterium,   p.   53.     He  quotes  from  a  Beemingly 
unpublwhed  manuscript. 
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CHAP.  XI.   by  his  wasteful  preference  for  strangers  of  every  land, 

chose  as  the  special  objects  of  his  religious  devotion  two 

royal  saints  of  English  birth.     Before  all  other  saints. 

King   Henry's   worship   was  paid  to    the    East-Anglian 

Eadmund  and  the  West- Saxon    Eadward.     By  his    act 

those  kingly  names  again  found  their  way  into  the  royal 

house,  and  the  name  of  the  saint  himself  became  the  most 

glorious  in  the  later  history  of  England.^     In  honour  of 

Bebuilding  Eadward    the  work    of   Eadward  was    destroyed.*     The 

West         church  which  he  himself  had  reared  was  now  deemed  un- 

Miiuter.     worthy  to  be  the  dwelling-place  of  so  great  a  saint.^    The 

''massive  arches^  broad  and  round/' ^  of  the  church  which 

so  long  was  the  model  for  all  England,^  now  gave  way  to 

^  Edward  the  First  -was  baptized  on  the  day  of  the  Translation  of  his 
earlier  namesake  the  "Martyr."  See  Matt.  Paris,  488.  But  it  is  dis- 
tinctly said  that  his  name  was  given  him  in  honour  of  the  Cunfeasor. 
Flores  Hist.  1259;  ''Est  Eadwardus  vodtatus.  Qui  denominationem  ac- 
cepit  a  glorioso  Rege  et  Confessore  Eadwardo,  cujus  corpus  gloriosum 
in  basilicft  S.  Petri  Westuionasterii  requiescit."  So  N.  TrivBt,  in  anno 
(p.  225  ed.  Hog);  "In  honorem  gloriosissimi  Confessoria  et  Regis 
Edwardi  Edwardum  vocavit."  But  Matthew  Paris  (u.s.)  seems,  oddly 
enough,  to  make  him  be  called  "Edward  after  the  contemporaiy  Archbishop 
Saint  Edmund  ;  "Archiepiscopus  .£dmundus  Cantuariensis  ipsum  confir- 
mavit,  et,  Rege  sic  yolente,  aptatum  est  ei  nomen,  scilicet  .^Bdwardus.*" 
The  important  point  is  the  re-appearance,  from  any  cause,  of  the  royal 
English  name. 

'  Matt.  Paris,  661.  "Eodem  anno  [1245]  Dominus  Rex,  devotione 
quam  habuit  adversus  sanctum  .^klwardum  submonente;  ecclesiam  Sancti 
Petri  Westmonasteriensem  jussit  ampliari.  Et,  dirutis  antiquis  cum  turri 
muris  partis  orien talis,  prsecepit  novos,  videlicet  decentiores  .  .  .  constmi/' 

^  T.  Wikes,  1 269  (Gale,  ii.  89).  "  Ecclesiam  ....  Rex  opere  samp- 
tuosissimo  fabricatam,  amotd  prorsm  veteri  [this  is  not  true,  see  M. 
Paris,  U.S.]  quce  mdlitu  omnino  valoria  exstiteratf  de  propriis  fisci  reigalis 
exitibus  [Simon  and  the  Parliament  had  something  to  say  on  that  head], 
a  fundamentis  construxit,  que  quidem  sumptibus  pariter  et  deoore  sic 
csetens  per  orbem  ecclesiis  pneponi  decernitur,  ut  videatur  comparem 
non  habere." 

*  Marmion,  ii.  10. 

'  Matt.  Paris,  2.  "Ecclesia,  quam  .  .  post  multi  ecclesias  oonstruentes, 
exemplum  adepti^opus  illud  expensis  semulabantur  sumptuosis."  See  vol.  ii. 
p.  508  for  the  passage  of  William  of  Malmesbury  on  which  this  is 
founded. 
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those   slender    pillars    and    soaring  arches  which^   alone  chap.  xi. 
among  English  minsters,  go  some  way  to  reproduce  the 
boundless  height  of  Amiens  and  of  Beauvais.     There^  alone 
among  English  minsters  of  its  own  date,^  did  the  tall  apse 
and  its  surrounding  chapels  crown  the  eastern  end  of  what 
was  now  the  church  of  Saint  Eadward.     But  that  apse  was 
not  reared^  as  at  Amiens  and  at  Le  Mans^  at  Pershore  and 
at  Tewkesbury^  to  form  the  most  glorious  of  canopies  for  the 
altar  of  the  Most  High.     Not  in  any  subordinate  chape]^  The  shrine 
but  in  the  noblest  spot  of  all,  in  the  spot  which  elsewhere  ^^^^ 
Vas  reserved  for  the  highest  acts  of  Christian  worship,  was 
the  new  shrine  of  Eadward  reared.    And  the  workmanship 
of  that  gorgeous  shrine  was  of  a  type  fit  for  him  who  reared 
it,  and  for  him  in  whose  honour  it  was  reared.    Among  all 
the  Kings  whose  tombs  ture  gathered   together  in  that 
solemn  spot,  two  alone  reveal  in  their  style  of  art  the  work 
of  craftsmen  from  beyond  the  sea  and  even  from  beyond  the 
mountains.    The  resting-places  of  the  two  Kings  in  whose  Gom- 
heart  beat  no  English  feeling,  the  two  Kings  who  loved  to  ]^ward 
be  surrounded  by  men  of  any  nation  rather  than  their  own,  JJg  ^[|^5^ 
the  two  Kings  who,  more  than  any  other  Kings  in  Eng- 
lish history,  laid  England,  of  their  own  act,  prostrate  at 
the  feet  of  Borne,*  the  shrine  of  Eadward,  the  tomb  of 
Heniy,  are  fittingly  adorned  with  forms  which  awake  no 
English   associations,  the  work   not  of  English   but    of 
Italian  hands.     To  that  shrine,  a  hundred  and  three  years  The  Trans- 
after  its  first  translation,  the  body  of  the  saint  was  borne  October  13, 
by  a  crowd  of  the  noblest  of  the  land.^    Among  them  two  ^^^9- 

*  I  know  of  no  other  English  church  of  the  thirteenth  century  which 
exhibits  the  French  arrangement  of  the  apse  and  surrounding  chapels.     It 
nujr  be  seen  at  an  earlier  date  at  Norwich  and  in  the  ground-plan  of  the 
destroyed  monasitic  church  at  Leominster,  and  at  a  later  date  at  Tewkes-  . 
bniy,  the  example  most  like  Westminster,  though  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 

'  John's  submission  to  Rome  was  more  ignominious  in  point  of  form  than 
anything  done  by  Eadward  or  Henry,  but  it  was  not  in  the  same  way  the 
ict  of  his  own  free  will. 

'  T.  Wikes,  p.  88.     Henry  moved  the  body  "  non  patiens  ulteritis  yene- 
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OHAP.  XI.  Kings  and  two  Kings'  sons  bowed  their  shoulders  beneath 
the  hallowed  weight.  The  two  highest  of  earthly  rulersi 
the  continental  and  the  insular  Basileus^  Richard  of 
Germany  and  Henry  of  England,  were  foremost  to  bear 
the  burthen  to  which  it  was  deemed  a  holy  work  to  stretch 
forth  a  single  finger.^  With  the  one  English  Aogostus 
there  joined  in  the  task  his  nephew,  the  one  Englishman 
besides  himself  who  ever  bore  the  titles  of  foreign  rojralty, 
Edmund  of  Lancaster,  whose  vain  pretensions  to  the 
Sicilian  crown  had  been  already  transferred  to  the  stronger 
hand  of  the  conqueror  from  Anjou.  Fit  bearers  for  the 
foreign-hearted  saint  were  an  English  King  who  hated 
Englishmen,  and  EngUsh  princes  who  wasted  English 
Presence  treasure  in  seeking  after  the  kingship  of  other  lands.  But 
the  First,  there  was  one  who  shared  in  their  work  who  might  seem 
sent  there  expressly  to  remind  us  that  the  object  of  their 
worship  was,  after  all,  an  Englishman.  Among  those  who 
bent  to  bear  Eadward's  body  was  the  prince  who  was 
named  after  his  name,  but  whose  life  reproduced,  not  the 
life  of  Eadward  the  Confessor,  but  the  life  of  Eadward 
the  Unconquered.^  Those  who  then  pressed  to  win  spiritual 
blessings  by  touching  the  corpse  of  Eadward  hardly  deemed 
that  among  themselves  was  one  who  was  to  make  his  name 
more  worthy  of  honour  among  Englishmen  than  the  royal 
saint  could  ever  make  it.  It  was  then  deemed  an  honour 
and  a  privilege  to  draw  near  to  the  body  of  Eadward.  Was 
it  not  rather  the  highest  of  honours  paid  to  Eadward 

rabilee  relliquias  beatissimi  Regis  Edwardi  Confessoris,  qaem  pne  cteteru 
Sanctis  speciali  quftdam  veneratione  dilexit,  locello  quodam  humili  recubare.*' 
The  ceremony  was  done  *'  convocatis  uniyersis  Anglite  prKlatis  et  magna- 
tibus,  necnon  cunctamm  regni  sni  civitatum  pariter  et  burgonim  potenti- 
oribus."  The  Witan,  in  short,  buried  him  and  the  Witan  translated  him. 
Then  follows  the  list  of  the  Kings,  Princes,  and  nobles  who  bore  the 
body. 

^  T.  Wikes,  p.  89.  "  Quotquot  manus  apponere  poterant  ad  onus  tarn 
nobile  supportandnm  in  adjutorium  erocatis.** 

'  See  vol.  i.  pp.  58,  63. 
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himself^  that  Harold  stood  by  his  side  at  his  first  burial,  chap.  xi. 
and  that  in  the  great  rite  of  his  translatioii  a  share  was 
borne  by  him  who  did  in  truth  live  to  wield  the  sceptre  of 
the  Isle  of  Albion^  and  in  whom  the  Soot  and  the  Briton 
once  more  bowed  to  an  Eadward  of  England  as  their  &ther 
and  their  lord  7^ 

But  the  posthumous  history  of  Eadward  the  Confessor  Eailward*8 
did  not  end  even  with  this  crowning  triumph.     His  shrine  oome^  the 
at  Westminster  became   the  centre  of  a  group  of  royal  ^"^^  ^{ 
tombs  such  as  gathered  in  earlier  times  in  the  more  ancient  tombs, 
seats  of  royalty  at  Winchester  and  Sh^ borne.     Or  a  closer 
parallel  still  might  be  looked  for  in  that  renowned  sanctuary 
of  the  West,  the  resting-place  of  Eadward^s  nobler  brother, 
where  Briton  and  Englishman  agreed  to  revere  the  name  of 
the  legendary  Arthur,  as  at  Westminster  Englishman  and 
Norman  agreed  to  revere  the  name  of  the  now  well-nigh 
legendary  Eadward.^     Eight  years  after  the  burial  of  Ead-  Burial  of 
ward,  his  widow,  the  loving  sister  of  Tostig,  the  loyal  ,©74 ; 
subject  of  William,  was  laid  by  his  side  before  the  altar  of 
Saint  Peter.^   The  zeal  of  King  Henry  thought  of  her  also, 
and  her  remains,  translated  to  the  chapel  of  her  husband, 
were  laid  as  near  to  his  side  as  the  remains  of  an  ordinary 
sinful  mortal  might  lie  to  those  of  a  wonder-working  saint. 
To  the  other  side  of  his  shrine  was  moved  the  dust  of  ofEadgyth- 
another  Eadgyth,  disguised  in  history  by  her  Norman  name  ms,    ' 
Matilda,  her  in  whom  the  green  tree  first  began  to  return 
to  the  trunk,  and  in  whose  grandson  Normandy  and  Eng- 
land alike  became  parts  of  the  dominions  of  the  Angevin.^ 
No  legend  or  effigy  marks  the  graves  of  these  royal  Ladies, 
bat  soon  the  choicest  skill  of  the  craftsman  was  lavished  on 
the  tombs  of  Kings  and  princes  which  crowded  round  the 

^  See  Tol.  i.  pp.60,  611.  '  See  vol.  i.  p.  440. 

*  Fl.  Wig.  1074. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  843  B.  "  MathildiB  Regina,  qusD  in  baptismate  Edit  dicta 
fuit,  Kal.  Maii  [1118]  obiit,  et  in  basilicft  sancti  Petri  Weetmonasterio 
tomnlata  qaieecii.'* 
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CHAP.  XI.   shrine  of  their  sainted  predecessor.      To  the  north  King 
B^nrjrthe  jje^jy  sleeps  in  his  tomb  of  foreign  work,  beneath  the 
Edward      shadow  of  the  patron  whom  he  had  so  deeply  honoured.' 
Seanor.      Worthier  dust  lies  east  and  west  of  him.     No  graven  figure 
marks  the  resting-place  of  his  immortal  son,  but  the  love- 
liest work  of  all  within  that  mighty  charnel-house  records 
the  love  and  grief  of  the  great  King  for  a  consort  worthy  of 
him.     Succeeding  ages  surrounded  the  sacred  spot  with 
the  sculptured  fonuB  of  succeeding  generations  of  English 
royalty.     There  sleeps  the  victor  of  Crecy  and  the  victor  of 
Richard      Azincourt ;  there  sleeps,  beside  his  nobler  Queen,  the  King 
&om  whom  the  Parliament  of  England,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
1399-     ancient  right,  took  away  the  Crown  of  which  he  had  shown 
himself  unworthy.      Thus  around  the  shrine  of  Eadward 
were  gathered  the  successors  who  in  life  had  sworn  to  keep 
his  fancied  Laws,  and  who  deemed  it  their  highest  honour  to 
wear  his  Crown  and  to  sit  upon  his  royal  seat.     At  last  a 
King  arose  in  whose  eyes  the  wealth  which  earlier  ELings 
had  lavished  on  that  spot  outweighed  the  reverence  with 
which  so  many  ages  had  surrounded  Eadward's  name.   One 
Henry  had  reared  alike  the  shrine  and  the  pile  which  held 
it ;  the  word  of  another  Henry  went  forth  to  cast  to  the 
owls  and  to  the  bats  all  that  earlier  ages  had  deemed  holy. 
The  body    And  yet  some  remorse  seems  to  have  smitten  the  soul  of 
removed     ^^®  destroyer  before  the  shrine  of  the  royal  patron  and  law- 
]H*^^'  th    S^^^^  ^^  England.     Elsewhere  the  shrines  of  more  ancient 
Eighth,       saints  were  levelled  with  the  ground;  elsewhere  the  dust  of 
Kings  and  heroes  was  scattered  to  the  winds.     The  wealth 
of  Eadward's  shrine  was  indeed  borne  away  to  be  sported 
broadcast  among  the  minions  of  Henry^s  court,  but  the 
empty  casket  still  stood  untouched,  and  the  hallowed  re- 
mains found  another,  if  a  lowlier,  resting-place  within  the 

*  Charter  of  Henry,  printed  in  Stanley's  Memorials,  p.  504.  "Ob  re- 
verentiam  gloriosissimi  Regis  Eadwardi,  cujus  corpus  in  monasterio  West- 
monasterii  requiescit,  nostri  corporis  sepulturam  .  .  .  eligimus  in  eodem." 
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minster-walls.     And  the  days  yet  came  when  one  transla-  chap.  xi. 
tion  more  restored  the  corpse  of  Eadward  to  its  place  o{^^^ 
honour.     And  acraun  it  was  from  fitting  hands  that  he  ^^^^ 

^  .  ^  .  Philip  and 

reoeived  this  last  act  of  veneration.  The  foreign-hearted  Mary. 
Eadward  had  been  first  placed  in  that  shrine  by  the  foreign- 
hearted  Henry^  the  King  whose  foreign  marriage  proved 
the  carse  of  "England^  and  whose  foreign  tastes  made  Eng- 
land the  victim  and  the  bondslave  of  Bome.  Shorn  of 
his  honours  by  a  King  who^  with  all  his  crimes^  was  at 
least  an  Englishman,  Eadward  was  brought  back  to  his 
shrine  by  a  Queen  whose  work  it  was  to  bend  the  neck  of 
England  beneath  the  spiritual  yoke  of  the  Roman  See  and 
the  temporal  yoke  of  her  Spanish  husband.^  Translated  first 
by  the  zeal  of  Henry  and  Eleanor,  he  was  again  restored  to 
his  old  honours  by  the  zeal  of  Philip  and  Mary.  And  now. 
while  the  dust  of  Eadmimd  and  Harold  is  scattered  to  the 
winds,  Eadward  still  sleeps  in  his  shrine,  unworshipped 
indeed  but  undisturbed ;  and  the  spot  where  an  Englishman 
would  best  love  to  stand  and  muse  in  awe  and  wonder  has 
become  ground  from  which  the  votaries  of  devotion  and  art 
and  history  are  bidden  to  turn  away. 

Bat  we  must  come  back  to  the  doings  of  the  great  The  Coro- 
Epiphany.     The  last  King  of  the  House  of  Cerdic  was  laid  Harold, 
in  his  grave ;  it  was  time  for  the  first  King  of  the  House  ^^*^  ^' 
of  Godwine  to  be  placed  upon  his  throne.     Short  as  the 
interregnum  had  been,  England  could  not  go  a  moment 

^  Que  would  have  inferred  from  the  account  in  Dart,  Westmonasterium 
(i*S^)f  that  the  body  of  Eadward  was  never  disturbed.  Bat  the  testimony 
of  Henry  Machyn  seems  explicit;  "The  zz  day  of  Marche  [1556-7]  was 
taken  np  at  Westmynster  agayn  with  a  hondered  lyghtea  King  Edward 
^  confessor  ...  it  was  a  godly  shyte  to  have  seen  yt  how  reverently  he 
WIS  cared  [carried]  from  the  plasse  that  he  was  taken  up  wher  he  was  led 
[laid]  when  that  the  abbay  was  spowlyd  and  robbed"  (p.  130,  Camd.  Soc. 
ed.).  The  shrine  was  set  up  on  the  5th  of  January  1555.  Chronicle  of 
(rrey  Friars,  p,  94,  Camd.  Soc.  ed.,  where  the  day  is  called  Saint  Edward's 
<^y-    Stanley,  Memorials  of  Westminster,  p.  412. 
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CHAP.  XI.  longer  without  a  crowned  and  anointed  ruler.  From  the 
burial  of  Eadward  men  turned  at  once  to  the  coronation  of 
Harold.  That  great  rite  was  performed  with  all  solemnity, 
no  doubt  according  to  those  venerable  forms  whose  sub- 
stance has  been  followed  in  the  consecration  of  every 
English  King  down  to  our  own  time.^  The  chief  actor 
in  that  august  ceremony  was  one  not  wholly  unworthy  of 
so  high  a  function.  The  Primate  of  aU  Engknd,  whUe  his 
canonical  right  to  his  see  was  called  in  question  at  home 
and  abroad,  could  not  be  allowed  to  discharge  the  highest 
duty  belonging  to  his  office.  The  hands  of  Stigand  might 
not  minister  an  unction  which  was  held  to  confer  somewhat 
The  cere-  of  sacramental  grace  and  even  of  priestly  sanctity.'  In  his 
formed  by  stead,  the  rite  was  performed  by  the  Primate  of  Northum- 
Ealdred.  bg^land,  his  marked  adhesion  to  the  new  King  being 
perhaps  taken  as  one  pledge  of  the  allegiance  of  his 
distant  province.  No  living  Englishman  had  seen  so 
much  of  other  lands,  none  had  so  often  stood  6yoe  to  &ce 
with  the  rulers  of  other  nations,  as  he  who  was  now  called 
upon  to  set  the  English  Crown  upon  the  brow  of  Harold. 
Ealdred,  alone  of  living  English  Prelates,  had  gone,  at  the 
bidding  of  his  King  or  at  the  call  of  his  own  devotion,  to 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  Tiber,  and  the  Jordan.  He 
alone  had  stood,  as  the  representative  of  England,  before  the 
thrones  of  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  chiefs  of  Christen- 
dom. He  alone  had  gone,  with  such  worship  as  none  had 
gone  before  him,^  far  beyond  the  threshold  of  the  Apostles, 
to  the  city  where  the  Infidel  bore  sway  over  the  very  spot  of 

^  I  discuss  the  circumstances  of  Harold's  coronation  at  lengt!i  in  Appen- 
dix D.  But  all  that  is  needed  is  expressed  in  the  decisive  words  of  Florence, 
"  Ab  Aldredo  Archiepiscopo  Eboracensi  honorific^  consecratus,"  and  in  the 
picture  in  the  Tapestry,  pi.  7,  erring  only  in  making  Stigand  the  conse- 
crator. 

'  See  Maskelly  p.  xv.  Some  canonists  seem  even  to  have  held,  with 
a  special  reference  to  the  Emperor  John  Tzimiskds,  that  the  unction,  like 
baptism,  washed  out  all  earlier  sin. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  437. 
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man's  redemption.  He  had  tarried  in  the  court  of  CsBsar^  chap.  xi. 
he  had  knelt  at  the  tomb  of  Christ;  but  in  all  his  wander- 
ings he  had  never  seen  such  a  day  or  such  a  scene  as  when 
the  Witan  of  all  England  came  together  to  choose  their 
Fatlier  and  their  Lord^  and  the  diadem  of  Eegberht  rested 
on  the  lordly  brow  of  the  Sling  chosen  from  his  brethren. 
Coold  he  have  deemed  that,  at  the  next  Christmas  Feast^ 
he  should  be  called  upon  again  to  repeat  that  solemn  rite 
on  the  same  spot^  under  circumstances  yet  more  new  and 
wonderful?  In  the  whole  range  of  history^  it  is  hard 
to  point  to  a  stranger  fate  than  that  of  him  to  whose  lot  it 
fell  to  receive^  within  a  single  year^  the  coronation-oath  of 
Harold  and  the  coronation-oath  of  William. 

The  rite  began.  Earl  Harold^  the  King-elect^  was  led  by  The  King- 
two  Bishops,  with  hymns  and  processions^  up  to  the  high  l^^  y^i^ 
altar  of  the  minster.  Later  usage  assigned  that  honourable  ^^^* 
function  to  the  Prelates  of  Durham  and  of  Wells.^  It  may 
then  well  be  that  Oisa^  the  supposed  victim  and  enemy  of 
Harold,  really  discharged  one  of  the  chief  parts  in  his 
admission  to  his  kingly  office.  The  hymn  sung  by  the 
choir  in  that  great  procession  prayed  that  the  hand  of 
Harold  might  be  strengthened  and  exalted^  that  justice  and 
judgement  might  be  the  preparation  of  his  seat^  that  mercy 
and  truth  might  go  before  his  face.^  Before  the  high  altar 
the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons  bowed  himself  to  the  ground^ 
and  while  he  lay  grovelling,  the  song  of  Ambrose,  the  song 
of  faith  and  of  victory^  was  sung  over  one  whose  sin  at 
Porlock,  whose  atonement  at  Waltham,  might  well  make 
him  seem  another  Theodosius.'    The  Earl  then  rose  from 

^  See  Appendix  £. 

'  MaakeU,  3,  5.  **  ChoroB  decantet  antiphonam  '  Firmetnr  manus  tua  et 
exftlietiur  dextera  tua ;  justitia  et  judicium  pneparatio  sedis  tuee,  nuseri- 
oordia  et  Veritas  pneoedeDt  fi&ciem  tuam.'  ** 

'  lb.  5.  "  Perveniens  Rex  ad  ecclesiam,  prostemat  ae  coram  altare,  et 
hjimiixetar,  *  Te  Deum  laudamus,  Te  Doniinum  confitemnr.'  Quo  6ni 
tenhs  hymnizato,  Rex  erigatur  de  solo.*' 
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CHAP.  XI.  the  pavement,  and  for  the  last  time  he  looked  on  the  crowd 
siMtical  ^  around  him,  the  Prelates  and  Thegns  and  the  whole  people 
Election,  of  England,  as  still  one  of  their  own  number.  Their 
voice  had  already  named  him  as  their  King,  but  a  still  more 
solemn  election  before  the  altar  of  God  was  needed  before 
the  Church  admitted  him  to  the  sacramental  unction.  Once 
more  the  voice  of  Ealdred  demanded  of  the  English  people, 
in  ancient  form,  whether  they  would  that  Earl  Harold 
should  be  crowned  as  their  Lord  and  King.  A  loud  shout 
The  Goro-  of  assent  rang  through  the  minster.  Chosen  thus  by  Pre- 
oath!'*  lates  and  people,^  the  King-elect  swore  with  a  loud  voice 
his  threefold  oath  to  God  and  to  all  his  folk.  Kings  swore 
in  after  days  that  they  would  observe  all  the  rights  and 
liberties  which  the  glorious  Eadward  had  granted  to  his 
clergy  and  his  people.  The  oath  of  the  prince  who  had  so 
lately  renewed  the  Laws  of  Cnut  was  of  a  simpler  form. 
Earl  Harold  swore  to  preserve  peace  to  the  Church  of  God 
and  to  all  Christian  people.  He  swore  to  forbid  wrong  and 
robbery  to  men  of  every  rank  within  his  realm.  He  swore 
to  enforce  justice  and  mercy  in  all  his  judgements,  as  he 
would  that  Orod  should  have  mercy  upon  him.  And  all  the 
people  said  Amen.  The  Bishops  then  prayed  for  the  ruler 
whom  they  had  chosen,  for  his  guidance  by  the  Spirit  of 
wisdom  in  the  government  of  his  realm,  for  peace  to  his 
Church  and  people,  for  his  welfare  in  this  world  and  in  the 
next.*  Then  a  yet  more  solemn  prayer  from  the  lips  of 
Ealdred  followed.  In  that  ancient  English  form,  which 
other  nations  have  been  fain  to  borrow  of  us,^  the  Grod  who 
had  wrought  His  mighty  works  by  the  hands  of  Abraham 
and  Moses  and  Joshua  and  David  and  Solomon  was  implored 
to  shower  down  all  the  gifts  and  graces  of  those  famous 
worthies  upon  him  who  was  that  day  chosen  to  be  King  of 
the  Angles  and   Saxons.      Ealdred  prayed  that   Harold, 

*  See  Appendix  E.  »  See  the  Prayer,  Maskell,  p.  6,  note. 

'  See  Appendix  E. 
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faithful  as  Abraham^  gentle  as  Moses^  brave  as  Joshua^  ohap.  xi. 
homble  as  David^  wise  as  Solomon^  might  teach  and  rule 
and  goard  the  Church  and  realm  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons^ 
against  all  visible  and  invisible  foes.  With  feelings  too  deep 
for  words  must  that  prayer  have  risen  from  the  hearts  of  all 
who  could  already  see  the  gathering  storm,  which  was  still 
but  like  a  little  cloud  out  of  the  sea.  The  Primate  prayed 
that  their  chosen  King  might  never  fail  the  throne  and 
sceptre  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons^  that  for  long  years  of  life 
he  might  reign  over  a  £Edthful  people^  in  peace  and  concord, 
and,  if  need  be^  in  victory.  Christ  Himself  was  prayed  to 
raise  him  to  the  throne  of  His  kingdom,  aud  to  pour  down 
npon  him  the  unction  of  the  Holy  One. 

"The  oaths  were  said,  the  prayers  were  prayed.''^  And  The  Unc- 
now  came  the  sacramental  rite  itself  which  changed  an  Earl 
into  a  King,  and  which  gave  him,  so  men  then  deemed, 
grace  from  on  high  to  discharge  the  duties  which  were  laid 
upon  him.  The  holy  oil  was  poured  by  Ealdred  upon  the 
head  of  Earl  Harold.^  And  while  the  symbolic  act  was  in 
doing,  the  choir  raised  their  voices  in  that  glorious  strain 
to  which  the  noblest  music  of  later  times  has  given  a  still 
higher  majesty.  The  walls  of  the  West  Minster  echoed  to 
the  anthem  which  told  how  Zadok  the  Priest  and  Nathan 
the  Prophet  anointed  Solomon  King,  and  which  added  the 
prayer  of  England  that  Harold  might  live  for  ever.^  Again 
the  Primate  prayed  that,  as  of  old  Kings  and  Priests  and 
Prophets  were  anointed  with  oil,  so  now  the  oil  poured  ou 

'  "TotioB  regni  Anglo-Saaeonvm  ecclesiam  cum  plebibus  sibi  annexis." 
(Selden,  Ii6.)  This  is  one  of  the  rare  cases  in  which  this  word  is  used  ; 
but  it  win  be  easily  seen  how  completely  its  use  agrees  with  the  rule 
given  in  voL  i.  p.  608.  *' Anglo-Sax  onum"  is  simply  an  abbreviation 
of  the  form  **  Anglorum  vel  [«»et]  Sazonum"  used  before  and  after. 

'  Marmion,  ii.  38. 

*  On  the  uncUoD,  whether  on  the  head  only,  see  Appendix  E. 

*  Selden,  116.  "Hie  unguatur  oleo,  et  h»o  cantetur  antiphona, 
'Unxemnt  Salomonem  Sadoch  sacerdos  et  Nathan  propheta  Regem  in 
Gion,  et  acoedentes  dixerunt,  Yivat  Rex  in  seternum/  " 
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CHAP.  XT.  the  head  of  God's  servant  might  be  a  true  sign  of  the  inner 
unction  of  the  heart,  a  means  of  grace  for  His  gloiy  and  the 

The  inveB-  welfare  of  His  people.^  And  now  King  Harold,  the  Lord's 
Anointed,  the  chosen  of  the  people,  the  consecrated  of  the 
Church,  vested  in  the  robes  of  royalty  and  priesthood,* 
received  in  due  order  the  insignia  of  his  kingly  office.  The 
sword  was  placed  in  his  hand,  with  the  prayer  that  he  mi^t 
therewith  defend  his  realm,  and  smite  his  enemies  and  the 

The  enemies  of  the  Church  of  God.^    The  King  then  bowed  his 

r  wiling,   jj^j^  ^j^j  ^j^g  Imperial  diadem  of  Britain  was  placed  by  the 

hand  of  Ealdred  on  the  head  of  the  King  of  the  Angles  and 
Saxons,  the  Emperor  of  the  Isle  of  Albion.^  God  was  again 
implored  to  crown  His  Anointed  with  glory  and  justice  and 
might,  and  to  give  him  a  yet  brighter  Crown  in  a  more 
enduring  Elingdom.  Then  the  sceptre  crowned  with  the 
cross,  and  the  rod  crowned  with  the  holy  dove,  were  placed, 
one  after  the  other^  in  the  royal  hands.  Prayer  was  again 
made  that  the  sceptre  of  Harold's  Kingdom  might  be  a 
sceptre  of  righteousness  and  strength,  that  he  who  had  been 
anointed  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  his  fellows  might 
through  all  his  days  be  a  lover  of  righteousness  and  a  hater 
of  iniquity.*  Further  prayers,  further  blessings,  followed ; 
the  prayers  and  merits  of  all  the  saints,  of  the  Virgin 
Mother  of  Grod,  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  his 
successor  the  special  Apostle  of  the  English  nation,^  were 

*  SeldeD,  117.  '' Sacratissiina  UDctio  super  caput  ejus  defluat,  atqae  ad 
interiora  descendat,  et  cordis  illius  intima  penetret.** 

'  On  the  royal  yestTnents,  see  Taylor,  79  et  seqq. 

'  Maskell,  p.  17.  "In  qao  per  virtutem  Sancti  Spiritfis  resistere  et 
ejicere  omnes  inimioos  tuos  yaleas,  et  cunctos  sanotse  Dei  £cc1eai« 
adversarioB,  regnumque  tibi  commissum  tutari,  atqne  protegere  castra 
Dei." 

'  On  the  Crown  and  the  other  regalia  used,  including  the  orb,  see 
Appendix  £. 

•  Maskell,  pp.  33,  34. 

'  lb.  35.  "Sanctse  Maris  ac  beati  Petri  Apostolonim  Principis, 
Sanctique  Gregorii  Anglorum  Apostoli  atque  omnium  sanctorum  inter- 
cedentibuB  meritis.'* 
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implored  on  behalf  of  the  crowned  and  anointed  King.  And  chap.  u. 
now  King  Harold  of  England  sat  on  his  royal  throne,  the  ^^^  "' 
crown  upon  his  brow,  in  his  right  hand  the  sceptre,  in  his  ^^'^J^ 
left  the  orb  of  Empire,^  the  proud  badge  which  belonged  giomm.*' 
of  right  to  the  GsBsar  of  another  world.  Two  chiefs, 
perhaps  his  faithful  brothers,  bore  the  sword  at  his  side; 
bis  people  stood  and  gazed  upon  him  with  wonder  and 
delight.^  The  day  at  last  had  come  for  which  Harold  and  Import  of 
England  had  looked  so  long.  The  reward  of  thirteen  years  mony. 
of  loyal  service  had  been  g^ven  by  the  nation  to  her  noblest 
son.  And  the  die  too  bad  been  cast ;  the  danger  was  now 
to  be  &ced  in  common ;  King  and  people  were  pledged  to 
stand  by  one  another  in  the  struggle  which  was  to  come. 
And  King  and  people  did  stand  by  one  another,  and,  if 
they  both  fell,  they  both  fell  gloriously.  The  rite  of  that 
great  day  gave  Harold,  instead  of  the  long  and  peaceful 
reign  prayed  for  by  his  consecrator,  a  reign  of  nine  months 
of  little  stillness.^  Then  England  was  given  over  to  bondage, 
and  the  name  of  Harold  was  given  over  to  the  voice  of  slander. 
But  in  the  eye  of  truth,  those  nine  months  of  little  stillness, 
spent  in  the  cause  of  England,  were  better  than  long  years 
of  inglorious  ease  and  luxury,  better  than  long  years  of 
hardly  less  inglorious  sloth  and  superstition.  As  the 
momentary  glory  of  Eadmund  follows  on  the  weary  years 
of  ^thelred,  so  the  momentary  glory  of  Harold  followed  on 
those  years  of  Eadward  which  Harold  alone  had  saved  from 
being  as  weary  as  those  of  his  father.  And,  in  the  eye  of 
aathentic  history,  never  was  crown  more  lawfully  won, 
more  worthily  worn,  than  that  which  Ealdred  placed  that 
day  on  the  head  of  him  whom  calunmy  marked  so  long  as 
Harold  the  Usurper.  If  there  ever  was  a  lawful  ruler  in 
this  world,   such   of  a  truth    was   Harold,  King  of  the 

*  See  Taylor,  p.  70,  and  Appendix  £.  ^  See  the  Tapestry,  pi.  7. 

'  Chronn.  Ab.  Wig.  1065.     **  And  her  ws^riS  Harold  eorl  eac  to  cynge 
gehalgod,  and  he  lytle  stilnesse  ))seron  gehad,  )>a  hwile  \>e  he  rices  weold." 
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CHAP.  XI.  English  and  Lord  of  the  Isle  of  Britain — King,  not  by 
the  mouldering  titles  of  a  worn-out  dynasty,  not  by  the 
gold  of  the  trafficker  or  the  steel  of  the  invader,  but  by  the 
noblest  title  by  which  one  man  can  claim  to  rule  over  his 
fellows,  the  firee  choice  of  a  free  people. 

Was  Eald-  The  rite  was  over.  Earl  Harold  was  now  King;  but  we 
f^^^f  cannot  help  asking  whether  he  stood  alone  in  the  great 
ceremony  which  had  made  him  so.  Did  the  Lady  Ealdgyth, 
once  again  the  wife  of  a  King,  share  in  the  consecration  of 
her  husband?  Her  coronation  is  nowhere  distinctly  spoken 
of,  but  our  ancient  ritual  provides  a  form  for  the  anointing 
of  the  King's  consort,  and  for  her  investiture  with  the  ring 
and  crown.^  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  wife  of 
Harold,  the  grand-daughter  of  Leofric,  would  be  debarred 
from  any  honour  befitting  the  wife  of  a  King,  the  mother 
of  future  ^thelings.  But,  in  the  absence  of  direct  tes- 
timony, I  do  not  venture  to  affirm  the  fact.  Indeed  I  must 
confess  that  I  feel  less  certain  than  I  did  when  writing  my 
last  chapter,  whether  the  marriage  of  Harold  and  Ealdgyth 
may  not  have  followed  his  election  to  the  Crown.*  Whether 
then  the  new  King  had  a  consort  to  share  in  his  honours  is 
a  point  which  I  must  leave  uncertain.  But,  according  to 
all  precedent,  on  the  coronation  followed  the  mass,  with 
prayers  and  collects  appropriate  for  the  great  solemnity.' 
At  that  mass  the  King  partook  of  the  holiest  rite  of 
Christian  worship.  On  the  mass  followed  the  banquet,  and 
there,  on  the  last  day  of  the  Christmas  Festival,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  King  Harold,  in  all  the  glory  of  his  new  dignity, 
wore  his  Crown  with  all  kingly  state  in  what  was  now 
his  Palace  of  Westminster.  The  old  dynasty  had  passed 
away;  the  new  dynasty  had  taken  possession;  but  not 
many  days  had  gone  before  voices  of  warning  came  which 

*  See  the  form,  Selden,  117.    Maskell,  51.    Taylor,  307  et  seqq.and  403. 
'  See  Appendix  F.  ^  Maskell,  p.  39.  Taylor,  404. 
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showed  that  King  Harold  of  England  would  soon  have  to  chap.  xi. 
do  battle  for  his  Crown. 


§  3.  The  First  Days  of  HarolcPs  Reign, 
January  6 — April  i6,  io66. 

Within  the  bounds  of  his  former  Earldom  the  rule  of  No  new 
Harold^  King  of  the  English^  was  simply  a  continuation  of  West- 
the  rule  of  Harold,  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons.     It  is  plain  f  *^fjf^ 
that  no  other  Earl  of  the  great  southern  Earldom  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  place.     In  any  view  of  general  policy  this 
might  be  looked  on  as  a  backward  step.     It  might  be 
looked  on  as  again  uprearing  a  throne  which  should  be 
West-Saxon  rather  than  English.     It  might  be  looked  on 
as  again  reducing  Mereia  and  Northumberland  from  in- 
tegral partB  of  the  realm  into  dependent  provinces.*     But 
mider  the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  it  would  seem  to 
ha?ebeen  the  wiser  course.     England  was  threatened  by 
two  enemies  in  different  quarters,  and  even  the  energy  of 
Harold  could  not  personally  provide  for  the  safety  of  the 
land  against  both.    It  was  absolutely  necessary,  in  Harold's  Necessity 
position,  to  treat  the  Earls  of  the  Northumbrians  and  the  dence  in 
Mercians,  perhaps  already  his  brothers-in-law,  with  a  degree  ^^*°® 
of  confidence  which  they  certainly  did  not  deserve.     It  was  Morkere. 
something  that  they  had  allowed  his  election  and  coronation 
U)  take  place  without  any  open  opposition.     It  was  some- 
thing that  he  had  received  the  votes  of  the  Northumbrian 
Witan,  and  had  been  crowned  and  anointed  by  the  hands 
of  the  Northumbrian  Primate.     Harold  could  not  do  other- 
wise than«at  least  affect  to  treat  Eadwine  and  Morkere  as 
loyal  subjects  or  even  as  loving  brothers.     He  was  obliged  Division  of 
to  trust  to  them  for  the  defence  of  Northern  England.  And,  between 
if  they  could  be  trusted  for  anything,  they  might  surely,  ^^^f 
it  would  seem,  be  trusted  to  keep  their  personal  enemy 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  470  j  ii.  p.  355. 
VOL.  III.  E 
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CHAP.  XL   Tostig  out  of  their  own  Earldoms.      While  they  guarded 
the  North  against  the  English  exile^  it  was  Harold's  own 
work  to  goard  the  South  against  the  foreign  pretender.     In 
the  eastern  shires^  from  the  Wash  to  the  Straits  of  Dover^ 
he  had  the  trustiest  of  lieutenants  in  his  brothers  Gyrth  and 
Leoftvine.    It  was  clearly  his  own  business^  while  not  abdi- 
cating his  duty  of  general  care  over  the  whole  Elingdom,  to 
undertake  as  his  special  work  the  defence  of  the  lands  which 
had  formed  his  own  Earldom.     No  one  could  do  that  work 
No  avail-    SO  well  as  himself.     We  can  hardly  see  whom  Harold^  had 
dateforthe^®  been  SO  inclined,  could  have  invested  with  the  West- 
Y^^        Saxon  Earldom.     Every  man  who  could  lay  claim  to  so 
Earldom,     high  a  dignity  on  the  score  either  of  birth  or  of  merit  was 
already  provided  for.     The  King's  remaining  brother  Wulf- 
noth  was  probably  a  hostage  in  Normandy ;  his  own  sons^ 
his  nephew  Hakon,  were  ail  young  and  untried.     The  re- 
presentatives of  the  two  Northumbrian  families^  Waltheof 
and  Oswulf,  were  equally  untried,  and  they  were  already 
invested  with  the  government  of  districts  with  which  they 
had  an  ancestral  connexion.     Nor  can  we  point  to  the  name 
of  any  West-Saxon  of  special  personal  eminence  beyond  tiie 
Military      limits  of  the  g^eat  houses.     It  was  clearly  the  policy  of  the 
Cepuig      moment,  a  moment  when  military  considerations  must  have 
WesMz  m  \yQQ^  supreme  above  all  others^  for  the  King  to  keep  the  im- 
own  hands,  mediate  administration  of  the  South  in  his  own  hands,  avail- 
ing himself  only  of  the  co-operation  of  his  brothers  the  two 
Eastern  Earls.    And,  after  all,  though  Northumberland  and 
Mercia  again  became  in  a  sense  dependencies  on  the  West- 
Saxon  Crown,  the  arrangement  might  very  well  suit  the 
purposes  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere.     They  might  deem  that 
a  step  was  thereby  taken  towards  the  division  of  the  King- 
dom^ when  its  administration  was  practically  divided  between 
the  House  of  Leo&ic  and  the  House  of  Oodwine^  and  when 
the  King  took  his  own  share  along  with  his  brothers  and 
brothers-in-law.     A  King  who  had  his  own  portion  of  the 
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Kingdom  in  bis  own  hands  might  seem  to  be  less  painfolly  ohap.  xi. 
exalted  over  their  heads^  he  might  seem  to  remain  more 
nearly  on  their  own  levels  than  a  King  who  acted  simply  as 
a  central  power,  equally  controlling  every  portion  of  the 
realm.  Harold  therefore  kept  the  West-Saxon  Earldom  in 
his  own  hands.  But  it  is  clear  that  he  kept  a  watchful 
eje  over  his  whole  Kingdom,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  act 
at  a  moment's  notice  in  any  part  of  his  Kingdom  where  his 
presence  might  be  needed. 

On  the  character  of  Harold's  government  as  King  there  Character 
18  no  need  to  enlarge.     His  government  as  King  was,  as  I  govcm- 
have  just  before  said,  simply  a  continuation  of  his  govern-  ™®'*** 
ment  as  Earl.     Whatever  was  the  character  of  the  one  was 
the  character  of  the  other.     The  Norman  writers  describe  Norman 
his  government  as  stained  by  frightful  crimes.     As  usual, 
stories  grow  and  become  more  definite  as  they  are  further 
removed  from  the  time.    The  slanderers  of  Harold's  own  age 
veiled  their  charges  in  the  most  general  terms;  but  the 
slanderers  of  the  thirteenth  century  were  ready  with  long 
stories  of  rapine  and   sacrilege  and  evil  doings  of  every 
land,  and  the  slanderers  of  a  still  later  age  knew  perfectly 
well  how  cruelly  Harold  enforced  the  forest  laws,  and  how 
the  husband  of  Ealdgyth  remained  without  a  wife,  that  he 
might  the  more  easily  carry  oiF  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  "  Barons ''  of  the  realm.^     A  charge  which  better  Asserted 
deserves  serious  examination  is  that  Harold  drove  out  of  puigion  of 
the  land  all  the  Normans  who  were  settled  in  it,  doubtless  ^* 
confiscating  their  lands.^    Now  the  dying  charge  of  Ead- 
ward  himself  suggested  the  banishment,  though  not  the 

*  Go  these  charges,  see  Appendix  6. 
'  Roman  de  Rou,  1 1076 ; 

"Normanz  ki  el  palz  maneient        Efc  granz  chastels  ^  fieux  dunez, 
Ki  hones  et  enfiinz  aveient,  •  Fist  Heraut  del  palz  chader, 

Ke  Ewart  i  aveit  men^z,  N'en  i  volt  un  soul  leseier." 

Bot  he  does  not  speak  of  their  expulsion  till  after  William  had  challenged 
tbe  Crown  and  defied  Harold. 

£  2 


lormans. 
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OHAP.  XI.   spoliation^  of  any  Normans  who  might  refiise  to  become 

the  men  of  the  new  King/     The  &et  that  the  charge  is 

brought  against  Harold  may  lead  ns  to  think  that  some 

such  cases  actually  occurred^  and  that  Eadward's  rule  was 

Some         put  in  force  with  regard  to  them.     But  it  is  quite  im- 

at  least  re-  possible   to  bdieve   that  all   the    Frenchmen  who   were 

^^^^1     naturalized  in  England^   were  now  driven  out.      Some 

record  of  such  a  process  would  certainly  have  found  its 

way  into  Domesday.     And  we  know  for  certain  that  some 

Bishop        Normans  of  hiffh  rank  were  not  driven  out.     William  of 

William 

and  Robert  London  retained  his  Bishoprick.  His  name  does  not  actu- 
Wymaro  ^  ally  occur  in  the  history  of  Harold's  reign,  but  it  is  quite 
not  mo-       certain  that,  if  he  had  been  meddled  with,  some  Norman 

leeted. 

writer  or  other  would  have  taken  care  to  record  the  feet. 
The  wrongs  of  the  living  Bishop  of  London  would  have 
made  an  excellent  sequel  to  the  wrongs  of  the  dead  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  And  we  know  distinctly,  from  the 
testimony  of  Norman  writers,^  that  Robert  the  son  of 
Wymarc  was  living  quietly  in  England,  as  a  man  of 
wealth  and  importance,  at  the  time  of  William's  landing. 
He  clearly  retained  his  lands ;  there  is  no  evidence  whether 
other         he  did  or  did  not  retain  his  office  of  Staller.     Nor  have  we 

Stallers 

any  direct  evidence  as  to  the  position  retained  in  Harold's 
reign  by  Robert's  fellow-Staller  Ralph,^  or  by  any  other 
of  Eadward's  Norman  &vourite8.  We  cannot  say  whether 
Hugolin  the  Treasurer  and  Reginbald  the  Chancellor  ^  re- 
tained their  offices  in  the  Court  of  the  English  King.  We 
can  only  say  that,  among  the  English  Stallers  employed  by 

*  See  above,  p.  15.  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  358. 

■  We  shall  find  him  io  Sussex  at  the  moment  of  the  landing  at  Pevensey. 
See  below,  Chapter  xv.  Robert  the  son  of  Wymaro  must  be  distlDgaished 
from  another  Robert  who  was  also  high  in  Eadward's  favour,  namely  Robert 
of  Rhuddlan,  sister's  son  to  Hugh  of  Qrantmesnil  (Ord.  Yit.  669  C)  ;  "  ^c 
Eduardi  Regis  armiger  fiiit  [a  sinecure  office,  one  would  think],  et  ab  illo 
cingulum  militiiB  accepit." 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  347. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  359.    Reginbald  signs  many  charters. 
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Eadward^  three  at  least,  Bondig^^  Eeegar^  and  Eadnoth^  chap.  xi. 
retained  their  offices.  Esegar  and  Bondig  play  not  unim- 
portant parts  in  the  great  struggles  of  the  year.^  Ead-  Eadnoth. 
notfa,  who  held  large  possessions  in  the  western  shires^  was 
probably  a  man  who  had  risen  by  the  &vour  of  Harold 
daring  his  government  of  Wessex  as  Earl.  We  shall  hear 
of  him  again  as  acting  against  the  son  of  his  benefactor.  1067. 

In  opposition  to  the  slanders  of  his  enemies^  Harold  English  de- 
appears  in  the  national  writers  as  the  model  of  a  patriot ^IfHa^'s 
King.  In  the  words  of  the  splendid  panegyric  which  ^^^^  ^^'^ 
became  almost  a  set  form  among  all  true  Englishmen^ 
'*  he  began  to  abolish  unrighteous  laws^  to  establish 
righteous  ones,  to  be  the  patron  of  churches  and  monas- 
teries^ to  reverence  Bishops,  Abbots,  monks,  and  church- 
men of  every  sort,  to  show  himself  pious,  lowly,  and 
a&ble  to  all  good  men,  and  to  be  the  enemy  of  all  evil 
doers.^'^  We  are  told  how  he  bade  his  Earls,  Sheriflfe,  and 
magistrates  of  every  kind,  and  generally  all  his  Thegns,  to 
seize  all  thieves,  robbers,  and  disturbers  of  the  public  peace, 
while  he  himself  laboured  for  the  defence  of  the  country  by 
sea  and  land.**  That  is  to  say,  his  government  as  King  was 
a  continuation  of  his  government  as  Earl.  We  must  not 
infer  firom  the  opening  words  of  the  description  that 
Harold  appeared  at  all  as  a  lawgiver.     Those  few  months 

*  niere  were  several  Stallera  at  a  time.  ■  Besides  Robert  and  Ralph,  we 
find  under  Eadward,  Esegar  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  63,  and  Hist.  Elien.  ii.  $9,  where 
be  eeems  to  be  confounded  with  Earl  .^%ar),  Lyfing  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  291 ; 
vi  198),  Eadgar  (iv.  148),  ^l&tan  (Thorpe,  Dipl.  Ang.  356),  Harold 
(Domeedajy  337),  and  Bondig  (God.  Dipl.  iv.  17a,  281 ;  Domesday,  148  b, 
318  6).  The  deposition  or  banishment  of  Ralph  is  more  likely  than  that 
of  any  other  favoorite  of  Eadward.  On  the  other  hand  his  foreign  birth 
is  less  certain. 

*  See  below,  Chapp.  xiv.  zv. 

*  FL  Wig.  1066.    See  Appendix  6. 

*  Florence  mentions  his  orders  as  g^iven  "Ducibus,  Satrapis,  Vice- 
oomitibua,  et  sais  in  commune  Ministris."  What  were  the  exact 
functions  of  the  "Satraps,"  pnt  thus  in  a  marked  way  between  Earls 
and  Sheriflbt 
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CHAP.  XI.  of  little  stillness  were  not  likely  to  be  largely  devoted 
either  to  the  repeal  of  old  laws  or  to  the  enactment  of  new 
ones.  By  good  and  bad  law  is  meant^  as  nsnal^^  good  and 
bad  government.  What  we  are  to  understand  is  that 
Harold^s  rule  continued  to  be  as  just  and  as  vigorous  as 
it  had  ever  been.  It  would  in  truth  be  more  vigorous,  now 
that  he  could  act  freely  for  himself,  and  had  no  longer 
to  take  the  pleasure  of  the  wayward  Eadward  upon  any 
matter.  His  strictness  against  all  breaches  of  the  peace  is 
simply  his  old  virtue  as  Earl  ;^  only  we  see,  what  of  course 
naturally  follows  from  the  state  of  things  at  the  time,  that 
this  duty  was  now,  more  than  it  had  been  before,  thrown 
upon  the  Sling's  officers  and  representatives,  while  the 
King  himself  was  mainly  occupied  with  his  militaiy 
Hismili-  preparations.  We  see  also  that  those  preparations  began 
iSfonsT-  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  that  there  is  no 
gan  early    ground    to    bcUeve    that    Harold   despised  either  of  his 

in  his  reign.  °        ^  ^  ^ 

enemies,  or  that  he  &iled  from  the  first  to  make  ready  for 
aaything  that  might  happen.  His  great  difficulty  must 
have  been  to  make  others  feel  the  importance  of  the  crisis  as 
he  felt  it  himself,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  anything 
which  could  dishearten  men^s  minds  or  chill  the  warmth  of 
the  hopes  kindled  by  a  new  reign  and  a  new  dynasty. 
The  spirit  of  Harold^s  rule  is  impressed  in  a  striking,  and 
even  touching^  way  on  the  few  material  monuments  of  his 
His  short  reign.     The  new  King  found  time  for  a  new  coinage, 

and  the  device  on  Harold^s  coin  well  spoke  the  longings 
of  a  King  whose  heart  yearned  for  peace,  though  he  knew 
that  peace  could  be  had  only  through  war.  On  the  one 
side  is  the  simple  legend,  PAX,  on  the  other  side  the 
King  wears  the  Imperial  Diadem.^  All  that  man  could 
do  for  his  realm  and  people  King  Harold  did.     The  evil 

*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  144,  463 ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  336,  481,  499. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  34,  40. 

*  On  the  coinage  of  Harold,  see  Appendix  H. 


coinage. 
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was  that^  aocoiding  to  the  old  Greek  sayings  even  H^raJdes  chap.  xi. 
could  not  struggle  with  two  foes  at  once.^ 

As  for  Harold^s  devotion  to  the  Churchy  which  is  so  Good 
strongly  insisted  on  by  his  panegyrist^  we  can  see  that  he  Harold  to- 
had  every  motive  at  this  time  to  make  friends  of  all  classes  J^J^o^^^* 
of  men^  and  to  make  friends  of  the  clergy  more  than  of  Church. 
any  other  class.     He  must  have  known  that  something 
like  a  holy  war  was  likely  to  be  proclaimed  against  him. 
He  must  have  felt  that  he  had,  wittingly  or  unwittingly, 
done  an  act  which  ran  counter  to  the  religious  feelings  of 
the  time.    If  Harold  had  really  done  despite  to  the  bones 
of  the  Norman  Saints,  it  was  the  more  needful  for  him  to 
show  to  other  lands  that  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
national  Church,  and  to  show  to  the  national  Church  that 
he  was  a  King  who  did  not  belie  the  oil  of  his  consecration. 
It  is  quite  possible,  and  it  may  be  implied  in  the  words  of  His  rela- 
the  panegyric,  that  the  founder  of  Waltham,  the  great  monks, 
patron  of  the  seculars,  now  found  it  expedient  to  extend 
more  of   his   countenance  than    before    to   the   religious 
foundations  of  his  Elingdom.     It  is  certain  that  the  few 
notices  that  we  have  of  the  reign  of  Harold  show  that  more 
of  his  attention  was  given  to  ecclesiastical  matters  than 
might  have  been  looked  for  in  a  reign  so  short  and  so 
stormy.     He  continued  his  care  and  bounty  to  his  own  His  further 
foundation  at  Waltham ;   what  the  Earl  had  loved,  the  l^tham. 
King  could  not  love  less.*    If  Bishop  Gisa  had  any  fears.  His  writ  lo 
they  were  quieted  by  a  writ  securing  him  in  all  the  rights 
and  possessions  of  his  see.^    The  construction  which  we 

*  Plat.  Phsd.  c.  xxxyiii.  hWdtirphs  l^o  Xtytrou  ovh*  d  'HpaKKrjs  oUs  tc  c7»ou. 

'  De  Inv.  c.  ao.  '*  Rex  .  .  quod  priuB  dilexerat  Don  potuit  odisse. 
Venuntamen  ecdesiam  WalthaDiensem,  amplori  quam  priiis  amplexatus 
dilecUone,  multA  donariorom  venustate  coepit  earn  aznpliare,  ita  nt  postea 
nollatenns  sine  multorom  munerum  oblatione  vellet  etiam  illam  sedem 
nsikare.** 

'  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  305,  perhaps  the  only  surriving  writ  of  Harold's  reign. 
It  is  addressed  to  iEthelnoth,  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  $61)  and 
the  Sheriff  Tovid  or  Tofig.    See  voL  i.  p.  590. 
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CHAP.  XI.  put  upon  this  act  must  depend  upon  the  view  which  we 
take  of  the  relations  between  Harold  and  Gisa  at  this 
moment.  We  have  seen  that^  according  to  Gisa^s  own 
account^  the  King  promised  to  restore  the  disputed  lands^ 
and  was  hindered  only  by  his  death.^  At  any  rate^  Harold 
showed  either  that  he  was  unconscious  of  wrong,  or  that, 
if  he  was  conscious,  he  was  anxious  to  make  atonement. 
His  friend-  Among  the  monastic  Prelates,  the  histoiy  will  show  that 
the*AbbotB  ^®  could  couut  on  the  loyal  service,  not  only  of  his 
^fric  and  mjcie  at  the  New  Minster  of  Winchester,^  but  of  the 
member  of  the  rival  house  who  ruled  over  the  Golden 
Borough.^  Peterborough,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  the 
only  monastic  foundation  of  which  Harold  is  distinctly 
recorded  as  a  benefactor.^  The  intercourse  between  Harold 
and  Abbot  Leofrie  was  plainly  one  of  mutual  confidence  and 
mutual  good  offices,  ^thelwig  also,  the  prudent  Abbot  of 
Evesham,  stood  high  in  the  new  King's  favour.  The  soul 
of  the  saintly  Mannig  had  passed  away  at  the  same  hour 
as  the  soul  of  the  saintly  Eadward,^  and  the  church  of 
Evesham  was  now  under  the  sole  rule  of  the  Prelate  whose 
wisdom  had  already  commended  him  to  Ealdred  and  was 
afterwards  still  more  specially  to  commend  him  to  William. 
With  Harold  the  influence  of  iEthelwig  was  great;  the 
Abbot,  we  are  told,  obtained  from  the  King  whatever  he 
asked. ^  One  would  like  to  know  more  clearly  the  nature 
of  the  requests  made  by  such  a  Prelate  to  such  a  King. 
and  with  But  among  the  ranks  of  monks  and  Bishops  there  was  one 
Wnlfstan.  greater  than  Gisa  or  Leofrie  or  ^thelwig,  one  whose  prayers 
and  whose  counsels  Harold  had  long  learned  to  value.  The 
holy  Wulfstan  had  for  years  been  his  tried  friend,  and  it 
was  on  the  tried  friendship  of  that  true  man  of  Gk>d  that 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  639.  ■  See  vol.  ii.  p.  467. 
'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  350.                                       *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  4a. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  438.     Gf.  p.  462. 

*  Hist.  Eves.  88.  "  Defuncto  Dempe  Rege  isto  [.^Sduuardo]  et  HaraJdo 
regnum  aooipiente,  qnidquid  volebat  ab  eo  impetravit  [Ageluuius]." 
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Harold  choee  to  lean  in  the  first  of  the  many  trials  of  his  chap.  xi. 
short  reign. 

Hiere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Witan  of  Northumber-  Fonnal 
land^  no  less  than  the  Witan  of  the  rest  of  England^  had  reoce  of 
concurred  in  the  election  of  Harold.    The  expressions  of  ^^f*^™* 

^  berliuid  in 

our  best  authorities  declare  that  the  chief  men  of  all  Eng-  Harold's 
land  concurred  in  the  choice;^  the  Primate  of  the  North- 
hambrians  had  filled  the  first  place  in  the  work  of  Harold's 
formal  admission  to  his  Kingdom,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
ehow  that  the  Earl  of  the  Northumbrians  openly  dissented. 
But  a  little  thought  wiQ  show  that  the  real  feelings  of 
Northumberland  could  not  be  so  easily  tested  in  an  As- 
sembly held  in  London  as  the  real  feelings  of  Wessex  and 
East-Anglia.  We  cannot  suppose  that  the  North  was  re- 
presented in  such  an  Assembly  in  anything  like  the  same 
proportion  as  the  districts  nearer  to  the  place  of  meeting. 
This  is  always  one  of  the  weak  points  of  a  Primary^  as  Working  of 
distinguished  firom  a  Representative,  Assembly.  In  ag^^^^J^' 
Representative  Assembly^  if  members  are  fairly  apportioned  ^^""^ 
to  districts^  a  part  of  the  country  far  away  from  the  place 
of  meeting  may  be  as  well  represented  as  one  that  is  close 
to  it.  In  a  Primary  Assembly  the  difierent  parts  of  the 
country  cannot  be  put  on  an  equality  except  by  taking  the 
votes^  not  by  heads,  but  by  tribes^  cities^  or  cantons.^ 
Northumberland  might,  by  this  means,  have  had  an  equal 
voice  with  Wessex  in  the  national  Councils,  though  the 
West-Saxons  present  might  have  been  comited  by  hundreds 
or  thousands,  and  the  Northimibrians  only  by  tens  or  units. 
But  this  political  subtlety  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
thought  of  in  the  primitive  parliamentary  system  of  our 
forefathers.  It  follows  then  that,  wherever  a  Gemot  was 
held,  some  part  of  the  country  was  placed  at  a  disadvantage. 

'  Hardd  was  **  a  taUua  Anglia  Primatibiu  ad  regale  cnlmen  eleotus.'' 
Fl.  Wig.  i66.  '  See  Hist.  Fed.  Gov.  pp.  an,  170. 
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CHAP.  XI.  East-Anglia  was  placed  at  a  disadvantage  when  the  Gemot 

was  held  at  Gloucester;   Western  Mercia  was  placed  at 

a   disadvantage  when   the   Gemot  was  held  in   London. 

Northum-   And  as  no  regular  Gemot  seems  to  have  been  held  in  Ead- 

berlAnd 

never  fairly  ward^s  time  at  any  place  north  of  Gloucester,^  Northum- 
^;^;  berlimd  was  always  pliwjed  at  a  disadvantage.  We  may 
conceive  that,  in  the  Gremot  which  elected  Harold,  that 
is,  the  Gemot  assembled  for  the  consecration  of  the  West 
Minster,  Wessex,  East-Anglia,  and  south-eastern  Mercia 
were  largely  represented.  The  citizens  of  London  were 
ready  on  the  spot.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  the  North- 
humbrians  present  would  be  more  than  a  mere  handful. 
The  Archbishop,  the  Earls,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and 
a  few  of  the  leading  Thegns  would  doubtless  obey  the 
royal  summons.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  many  besides 
these  would  undertake  such  a  journey  in  the  middle  of 
winter.  We  can  therefore  fully  understand  that  the  mass 
of  the  Northumbrian  people  might  feel  that  an  election 
had  been  made  to  which  they  had  not  consented.  The 
election  had  been  made  in  all  due  constitutional  form. 
Still  a  most  important  step,  a  step  affecting  the  whole 
Kingdom,  a  step  likely  to  be  in  many  ways  repug- 
nant to  Northumbrian  feeling,  a  step  to  which  North- 
humberland  had  practically  not  been  a  consenting  party, 
had  been  taken  by  a  part  of  England  in  the  name  of  the 
whole.  By  that  step  the  mass  of  the  Northumbrian  people 
refused  to  be  bound.^ 

That  the  old  provincial  jealousy  should  break  out  again 

at  this  moment  was  not  wonderful.     It  was  something 

repugnant  strange  and  new  even  for  West-Saxons  to  set  over  them 

to  North-  .^ 

hnmbrian    a  King  of  their  own  blood,  who  was  not  of  the  royid 

®®^*^'      house.     But  it  was  something  stranger  and  newer  still 

for  Northumbrians  to  be  called  on  to  acknowledge  a  King, 


Harold^u 

election 

naturally 


*  I  except  of  course  the  irreguhir  Gemdt  of  Northampton  in  1065. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  491,  492.  "See  Appendix  H. 
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who  was  neither  of  iheir  own  blood  nor  of  the  blood  of  their  chap.  xi. 
old  West-Saxon  conquerors^  but  who  sprang  from  a  West- 
Saxon  house  which,  two  generations  back,  had  been  undis- 
tinguished^ perhaps  ignoble.   This  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
Northumbrian  people  was  short-sighted  and  ungenerous, 
bat  it  was  perfectly  natural.    The  question  is,  how  far  the 
sons  of  .^il%ar^  who  had  not  dared  to  oppose  Harold's 
election  in  open  Oem6t,  now  stirred  up,  or  took  advan- 
tage of,  the  natural  feeling  of  the  Northumbrian  people. 
Oar  evidence  is  very  3light^  but  the  conduct  of  Eadwine 
and  Morkere  a  few  months  later  makes  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  doubt  that   they  saw^  in  the   unwillingness   of 
Northumberland  to  acknowledge  the  newly-chosen  King, 
an  admirable  means  towards  carrying  out  their  schemes 
for  the  division  of  the  Elingdom.     We  have  no  distinct 
details  of  what  actuaUy  happened  in  Northumberland  at 
this  moment.     The  one  writer  who  tells  the  story  wraps 
up  the  minuter  facts  in  a  cloud  of  rhetoric.^     It  is  plain  The  North- 
however  that  the  Northumbrians  did,  in  some  shape  or  refMe"to* 
other,  refuse  to  acknowledge  Harold  as  their  King.     There  ?^*'^" 
is  nothing  to  show  that  there  was  any  armed  resistance^  Harold, 
or  that  any  Northumbrian  Oem6t  took  upon  itself  to  elect 
another  King.    The  resistance  to  Harold^s  authority  was 
probably  passive^  but  resistance  of  some  kind  there  was. 
Harold,  in  shorty  found  himself  in  January  in  very  nearly  Similar 
the  same  position  with  regard  to  the  northern  part  of  ^^{^i^ 
his  Kingdom  in  which  William  found  himself  in  December.  J*^"*jy 
Each  alike  had  been  elected  and  crowned;   each  had  re-  William  in 
oeived  the  allegiance  of  the  Northumbrian  Earl,  and  had 
been  hallowed  as  King  by  the  Northumbrian  Primate. 
Bat  Harold  and  William  alike  found  that  the  submission 
of  Morkere  and  the  benediction  of  Ealdred  did  not  neces- 
sarily carry  with  them  any  practical  authority  over  the 
old  Northumbrian   realm.     And   we  cannot  doubt  that 

*  WilL  Malma.  Vit.  S.  WUt.,  ap.  Ang.  Sacr.  ii.  253. 
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CHAP.  XI.   the  heart  of  Morkere  went  forth  as  little  in  his  oath  to 

S^n^^of   H^^^^l^  ^  i^  w®^*  ^^^^^  i^  ^  ^a*^  ^  William.     We 
Eadwine     cannot  doubt  that  Morkere,  and  Eadwine  also,  took  ad- 

and 

Morkere.  vantage,  in  the  former  ease  as  in  the  latter,  of  the 
natural  disposition  of  the  Northumbrian  people.  The 
momentary  hopes  which  were  roused  by  the  unwillingness 
of  the  Danish  and  Anglian  North  to  acknowledge  the 
West-Saxon  King  overcame  the  fear  lest  Tostig  should 
come  to  recover  his  Earldom  by  force.  Weighed  against 
such  hopes,  the  tie  of  allegiance,  the  tie  of  gratitude,  the 
tie  of  affinity,  was  not  likely  to  be  strong.  The  claims  of 
a  King,  a  benefactor,  perhaps  a  brother,  would  seem  small 
compared  with  a  chance  of  personal  exaltation.  The  duty  of 
keeping  England  united  in  the  &ce  of  her  foes  would  seem 
as  nothing  compared  with  the  chance  of  gratifying  a  paltry 
provincial  jealousy.  I  may  seem  to  be  passing  a  harsh 
judgement  on  the  sons  of  iElfgar  in  a  matter  in  which 
their  names  are  not  directly  mentioned.  But  I  am  simply 
supposing  that  their  conduct  now  was  of  a  piece  with  their 
conduct  a  few  months  before  and  a  few  months  after.  And 
it  is  hard  to  see  what  form  could  be  taken  by  even  a  passive 
resistance  to  Harold's  authority,  unless  that  resistance  was 
fostered  by  the  connivance,  to  say  the  least,  of  the  reigning 
Earl. 
Harold's  Harold  then  found  himself  in  January,  as  William  found 

recovenng  himself  in  December,  King  of  a  realm  of  which  North- 
^^^;  humberland  constitutionally  formed  a  part,  but  a  King  to 
whom  Northumberland  presented  a  front  of  at  least  passive 
resistance.  But  Harold's  way  of  bringing  in  the  proud 
Danes  of  the  North  to  his  obedience  was  not  exactly  the 
same  as  William's  way.  Harold  knew  how  to  win  back 
the  revolted  province  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood 
and  without  harrying  a  single  acre  of  ground.  It  is 
small  blame  to  William,  granting  his  position  in  England 
at  all,  that  no  such  peaceful  means  were  open  to  him  as 
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were  open  to  Harold.  But,  if  Harold^B  way  of  recovering  chap.  xi. 
rebels  differed  widely  from  William^s,  it  differed  no  less 
widely  from  that  of  Harthaenut,  of  Tostig,  or  of  Eadward 
himself.  Three  months  before,  the  saintly  King  had  been 
eager  to  carry  fire  and  sword  into  a  province  which, 
though  it  despised  his  authority,  does  not  seem  to  haVe 
disputed  his  title.  His  good  genius,  in  the  shape  of 
Harold,  had  then  kept  him  back  from  a  bootless  war 
against  his  own  people.  ^  That  same  province  was  now 
in  revolt  against  Harold  himself;  but  it  was  soon  shown 
that  the  policy  of  Harold  the  King  was  in  no  way 
changed  from  the  policy  of  Harold  the  Earl.  The  con- 
queror of  6rn£^dd  was  less  eager  for  war  and  bloodshed 
than  the  King  who  had  never  grasped  axe  or  sword 
exoept  in  a  peaceful  pageant.  Eong  Harold  showed  that 
the  motto  on  his  coin  was  one  which  he  was  ready 
fully  to  carry  out  in  practice.  He  at  least  knew  that, 
at  such  a  moment,  civil  war,  civil  dissension,  between 
Englishmen,  was  simple  madness.  With  that  noble  and  He  deter- 
generous  daring  which  is  sometimes  the  highest  prudence,  ^igit  North- 
Harold  determined  to  trust  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  }»°"?^'- 

land  in 

people  who  refused  to  acknowledge  him.  Those  his  person, 
enemies  who  would  not  that  he  should  reign  over 
them,  instead  of  being  brought  and  slain  before  him, 
were  to  be  won  over  by  the  magic  of  his  personal  presence 
in  their  own  land.  We  know  not  whether  Harold  had 
ever  before  set  foot  on  Northumbrian  ground.  His  vast 
possessions  indeed  extended  beyond  the  Humber.  The 
lordship  of  Coningsburgh,  more  famous  in  romance  than 
in  history,  together  with  a  large  surrounding  territory, 
owned  Harold  as  its  lord.*  A  house  of  Harold's  probably 
nuirked  the  height  which  is  now  crowned  by  the  renowned 
castle  of  later  times ;  but  we  know  not  whether  the  great 
Earl  ever  found  leisure  to  visit  a  possession  so  far  removed 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  495.  '  Domesday,  321. 
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CHAP.  XI.  both  from  the  scenes  of  his  labours  at  Gloucester,  Win- 
chester, and  London^  and  from  the  scenes  of  his  pleasure 
and  devotion  in  his  own  woods  and  by  his  own  minster 
at  Waltham.  But  one  thing  is  certain^  that  years  had 
passed  since  Northumberland  had  seen  a  Eong.  Thirty- 
five  years  earlier  Cnut  had  passed  through  the  land  on 


North. 


1031. 

Baritj  of 

royal  visitB     ...  . 

to  the  his  victorious  march  against  the  Scots.^  Whether  the 
first  Harold,  whose  capital  seems  to  have  been  Oxford, 
ever  found  his  way  to  York  is  uncertain.  But  there  is 
nothing  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Harthacnut  or  Eadward 
had  ever  seen  any  part  of  their  dominions  north  of  Shrews- 
bury, perhaps  not  even  north  of  Gloucester.^  Thus  the 
mere  presence  of  a  King  in  the  North  of  England  would 
be  something  strange  and  exciting,  and  the  mere  presence 
of  a  King  can,  as  we  all  know,  often  work  wonders. 
Harold  then  set  off  for  Northumberland,  to  win  over  the 
disafiected  province,  not  by  arms,  but  by  the  power  of 
speech  and  the  magic  of  royal  courtesy.  But  he  went 
not  alone.  The  companion  whom  he  chose  seems  to  show 
how  important  a  part  of  Harold^s  policy  it  was  at  this 
moment  to  show  himself  as  the  choice  and  the  friend  of 
the  national  Church.  With  the  King  went  the  best  and 
holiest  Prelate  in  England,  his  old  and  tried  friend,  the 
saintly  Bishop  of  Worcester.  On  the  example  and  the 
eloquence  of  Wulfstan  Harold  relied  to  win  over  those 
in  whose  ears  he  might  himself  charm  in  vain. 

Harold  and  Wulfstan  then  set  forth  on  their  journey 
northward.  They  would  probably  take  with  them  House- 
carls  enough  for  their  own  personal  protection,  but  it  is  plain 
that  they  took  with  them  no  force  capable  of  controlling  or 
overawing  the  country.    The  power  of  speech  and  of  reason. 


He  takes 
Bishop 
Walfstan 
with  him. 


*  See  vol.  i.  p.  499. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  484.  Eadward,  born  at  Islip,  is  said  (Hist.  Eli.  ii.  33)  to 
have  been  presented  by  his  parents  on  the  altar  at  Ely  ;  I  know  not 
whetlier  he  ever  repeated  the  visit. 
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the  example  and  the  influence  of  the  brightest  light  of  the  chap.  xi. 
national  priesthood^  were  the  arms  to  which  Harold  trusted. 
Our  narrative  tells  us  only  the  result  and  not  the  process.  Harold  and 
The  proud  Danes^  unconquerable  by   steel/  bowed  their  persuade 
necks  to  the  gentle  yoke  of  Harold  and  Wulfstan,  and  the  ^^  ^""J"^^- 

,  humbnana 

authority  of  the  new  King  was  acknowledged  throughout  to  submit. 
Northumberland.  One  could  well  wish  to  know  more  of 
the  details.  The  biographer  of  Wulfstan  attributes  the 
happy  result  wholly  to  the  reverence  with  which  the  Saint 
inspired  the  fierce  spirits  of  the  North.  From  the  merits 
and  the  honour  of  Wul&tan^  a  true  Saint  and  the  chosen 
friend  of  Harold^  I  should  be  sorry  to  derogate  one  jot  or 
one  tittle.  But  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  presence^  the 
arguments,  the  eloquence,  of  the  hero-King  himself  must 
have  had  some  share  in  winning  over  his  people  to  his 
allegiance.  In  the  Gemot  at  York,  which  was  evidently  Harold  in 
summoned  for  the  purpose,^  he  might  appeal  to  every  i^t  York. 
feeling  of  patriotism,  and  conjure  them,  as  Englishmen, 
not,  at  such  a  moment,  to  separate  the  cause  of  one  Earldom 
from  die  common  cause  of  England.  If  England  were 
torn  by  civil  war,  even  if  England  were  peacefully  divided, 
what  assurance  was  there  that  Wessex  alone  could  with- 
stand the  attacks  of  William,  that  Northumberland  alone 
could  withstand  the  attacks  of  Tostig?  But  if  England 
were  united — and  imder  none  but  Harold  could  she  be 
united — she  might  be  able  to  hold  up  against  both  enemies 
at  once.  He  mi^t  appeal  to  every  feeling  of  personal 
gratitude ;  he  might  remind  the  Northumbrian  people  how 
lately  he  had  sacrificed  his  brother  to  their  will,  how  lately 
he  had  saved  them  from  a  civil  war,  when  King  Eadward 
was  eager  to  march  his  armies  against  them.    The  personal 

*  Vit.  WlHt.  ^5^.  "  Illi  populi  ferru  indomabiles,  semper  quiddam 
magnum  k  proavis  spirantes." 

^  The  matter  could  only  have  been  decided  in  a  Gem6t,  and  Harold^s 
l^resence  at  York  is  implied  in  the  Chronicles. 
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Harold 
acknow- 
ledged in 
Northum- 
berland. 


Continued 
dangers 
from  Ead- 
wine  and 
Morkero. 


Harold 
King 


pleadings  of  a  King^  even  when  they  are  far  weaker  in 
themselves^  are  seldom  heard  in  vain;  and  the  voice  of 
reason  and  prudence^  speaking  fiom  the  lips  of  such  a 
King  as  Harold^  was  still  less  likely  to  be  without  frait. 
The  Northumbrian  Danes  had  received  from  Harold  a  mark 
of  consideration  and  confidence  such  as  they  had  hardly 
received  from  any  King  since  the  days  of  Eadgar.^  It  is 
no  wonder  then  that  the  mission  of  the  King  and  his 
saintly  companion  was  successful  for  the  moment.  Harold 
was  received  as  King  by  Northumberland^  as  he  had  already 
been  received  as  King  by  the  rest  of  England.  Perhaps 
none  of  his  exploits  was  more  glorious  than  thus  to  win 
for  himself  a  great  province,  an  ancient  Kingdom,  by  ihe 
mere  force  of  reason  and  justice.  And  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  the  Northumbrian  people  fell  away  from  their 
loyalty,  or  showed  themselves  unworthy  of  the  trust  which 
their  King  had  placed  in  them.  But  the  root  of  evil  was 
left  behind.  On  the  decisive  step  of  removing  the  sons  of 
iElfgar  &om  their  Earldoms  Harold  could  not  venture.  He 
was  obliged  to  leave  a  portion  of  the  Kingdom  stretching 
at  least  &om  the  Welland  to  the  Tweed  in  the  hands  of 
rulers  who  could  not  be  trusted.  The  very  ease  with  which 
Harold  had  won  the  hearts  of  the  Northumbrian  people 
would  be  of  itself  a  root  of  bitterness  in  the  hearts  of 
Eadwine  and  Morkere.  They  were  now  ftirther  than  ever 
from  any  hopes  of  peaceful  kingship.  They  must  either  be 
loyal  lieutenants  of  their  brother-in-law  ^  or  else  open  or 
secret  rebels  against  him.  We  shall  see  what  was  the 
fate  of  Northumberland  and  of  England,  when  so  vast  a 
power  had  to  be  left  in  such  unworthy  hands. 

But  for  the  moment  King  Harold  was  indeed  King  over 
the  whole  realm.     He  had  won  the  hearts  of  the  whole 


*  See  vol.  i.  p.  67. 

>  On  the  possibility  that  Harold's  marriage  with  Ealdgyth  took  place  at 
this  point,  see  Appendix  F. 
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English  people  &om  Wight  to  Lindisfarne^  as  perhaps  no  chaf.  xi. 
other  King  had  won  them  since  England  had  acknowledged  S^q®*^!  ^^^ 
a  single  King.  It  may  be  that  the  holy  man  whom  he  had 
chosen  as  his  guide  and  partner  chose  that  moment  of  his 
highest  exaltation  to  set  before  him  a  picture  of  the  sins 
of  England,  and  to  exhort  him  to  devote  himself  to  their 
reformation.^  Or  it  may  be  that  the  warnings  of  Wulfstan 
to  Harold,  like  the  warnings  of  Solon  to  Croesus^  are  merely 
part  of  a  grand  dramatic  picture^  showing  how  the  shadow 
of  the  wrath  to  come  was  abeady  spreading  over  the  land. 
Bat,  for  the  moment^  all  was  brighter  than  at  any  other 
moment  of  the  year.  King  Harold,  foil  King  over  all 
England^  came  back  in  peace  to  his  palace  at  Westminster. 

It  was  the^  that  he  kept  the  Easter  Festival^  and  held  Harold 
his  Easter  Gemote  the  one  recorded  Festival  and  the  one  Easter 
recorded  Gemot  of  his   short  reign.^     But  the  reign  of**.  ^*^"*' 

o  o  minster. 

Harold^  short  as  it  was^  marks  an  important  stage  in  the  April  i6. 
gradual  process  by  which  London  became  the  capital  of  i^^rtence 
England.      Eadward  and   Harold  were  both,   by  widely  o^J^"^**"* 
different  motives,   drawn  to  Westminster  as  their  chief  Harold, 
dwelling-place.     Eadward  loved  to  dwell  under  the  shadow 
of  the  church  which  he  was  rearing.      Harold  saw  that 
London  was  the  fittest  spot  for  the  ordinary  abode  of  a 
King  who  might  at  any  moment  be  called  to  the  defence 
of  any  part  of  his  Kingdom.    Less  suited  than  Oxford  to  be  Ad  van- 
the  gathering-place  of  assemblies  from  North  and  South,  position  of 
the  great  inland  haven  of  the  Thames,  the  city  guarded  Lo^^^^"- 
alike  by  its  Roman  walls  and  by  the  strong  hearts  of  its 
citizens^  was  the  best  centre  for  operations  which  might 

*  Vit.  wist.  154.  ''Malta  et  illo  itinere  et  alike  crebrb  prsescita  et 
preountiata  sunt.  Deniqne  Haraldo  pallun  testificatus  est,  quanto  detri- 
mento  et  sibi  et  AnglisB  foret,  nisi  nequitias  morum  correclum  ire  cogitaret. 
Vivebatur  enim  tunc  pen^  ubique  in  AngliA  perditis  moribus,  et  pro  pacis 
affluentiA  deliciarum  fervebat  luxus.*' 

'  Chronn.  Ab.  Wig.  1066.  **  On  hisum  geare  com  Harold  kyng  of 
Eoforwic  to  Westmynstre,  to  )>am  Eastran,  \>e  wseron  lefter  )>am  middan- 
vintran  )>e  fie  kyng  fofSferde." 

VOL.  III.  F 
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CHAP.  zi.  have  to  be  carried  on  by  land  or  by  eea,  eastward^  north- 
wardy  or  southward.  Wales  was  subdued;  Ireland  was 
seemingly  friendly ;  at  any  rate  the  danger  from  both  those 
quartew  waa  comparatively  trifling,  and  the  western  shore 
and  the  western  frontier  might  be  left  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. But  the  whole  southern  and  eastern  coast  of  Eng- 
land was  exposed  to  the  double  enemy,  and  for  the  defence 
of  the  southern  and  eastern  coast  London  was  obviously 
the  best  centre.  For  that  part  of  England  which  was  under 
the  immediate  rule  of  the  new  royal  house,  for  Harold's 
own  Wessex,  for  the  Earldoms  of  Gyrth  and  Leofwine, 
the  city  was  almost  geographically  central.  London  then 
became,  under  Harold,  a  more  constant  royal  dwellings 
Four  place  than  it  had  ever  been  before.     It  had  perhaps  never 

^^^^^®    before  happened  that  four  successive  festivals  of  the  Church 
at  West-     ^ere  kept  by  an  English  King  on  the  same  spot.     But 

minster.  x        v  o  o     

ChriBtmiis    such  must  havc  been  the  case  at  Westminster  during  this 

Easter      'year  of  wonders.     Gloucester  had  been  forsaken  for  that 

Penteoott    ff''^*  Midwinter  Feast  at  Westminster,  in  which  the  Crown 

1066 ;         was  worn  by  Eadward  on  the  day  of  the  Nativity  and  by 

1066-1067.  Harold  on  the  day  of  the  Epiphany.     Winchester  was  now 

forsaken  for  Harold^s  one  Paschal  festival.     For  Pentecost 

Westminster  was  now  the  usual  place,  and  if  King  Harold 

found  time  to  hold  a  Whitsun  Feast  at  all,  it  was  doubtless 

at  Westminster  that  he  held  it.     At  the  next  Midwinter 

Feast  Westminster  again  beheld  another  master,  and  her 

church  and  palace  became  the  scene  of  other  crowning 

rites.     Thick  aud  fast  indeed  came  the  events  which  caused 

the  creation  of  Eadward  to  become,  from  its  very  birth, 

the  hearth  and  home  of  the  English  nation. 

Did  Harold      It  is  possible  that  Harold  may  have  had  another,  a 

Chester  f      secondary,  motive,  which  led  him  to  hold  his  Festival  in 

some  other  place  than  the  capital  of  his  former  Earldom, 

the  resting-place  of  his  &ther  and  of  his  murdered  cousin. 

Harold  had  faithfully  carried  out  all  the  dying  wishes  of 
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Eadward.  Those  of  Eadward's  Norman  fi-iends  who  were  chap.  xi. 
billing  to  dwell  peaceably  in  the  land  were  not  disturbed. 
Eveiy  daj  of  Harold^s  reign  saw  masses  and  prayers  go  up 
from  the  altars  of  the  West  Minster  on  behalf  of  the  soul 
of  its  founder.  And  Eadward^s  other  request^  that  his 
widow  might  keep  her  royal  rank  and  honours^  was  car- 
ried out  no  less  faith^lly.  Eadgyth^  now,  in  Old-English  Eadgyth 
phrase,  the  Old  Lady^  withdrew  to  that  royal  dwelling-  Chester! 
place  at  Winchester  which  seems,  in  this  age,  to  have  been 
specially  reserved  for  the  widows  of  Kings.  There  Emma 
had  spent  the  last  days  of  her  life,'  and  there  now  Eadgyth 
dwelt  with  all  the  honours  of  her  rank,  but  in  all  pro- Her  ap- 
bability  as  no  faithfiil  subject  of  her  royal  brother.  Her  ^^^on!" 
sisterly  affection  was  set  upon  Tostig,  and  it  would  even 
seem  that,  after  Tostig's  overthrow,  her  sympathies  were 
transferred  from  the  brother  who  had  overthrown  him  to 
the  invader  who  might  be  looked  on  as  his  avenger.*  It  is 
possible  that  Harold  might  feel  inclined  to  avoid  a  city 
whose  chief  inhabitant  was  a  sister  in  such  a  frame  of 
mind.  But  it  may  simply  be  that  he  found  London  the 
best  centre  for  his  councils  and  operations.  And  we  may 
add  that  the  mere  fact  of  Winchester  being  assigned  as  the 
place  of  dowry  to  the  widows  of  Cnut  and  Eadward  shows 
of  itself  that  the  old  West-Saxon  capital  was  fast  jrielding 
the  first  place  among  the  cities  of  England  to  the  great 
military  and  commercial  post  on  the  Thames. 

At  Westminster  then  King  Harold  held  his  one  Easter  Easter 
Feast,  and  there  doubtless  he  wore  his  Crown  in  the  same  weetmin- 
hingly  state  as  the  Kings  who  had  gone  before  him.    The  ^'• 
Feast  implies  the  Gemot,  and  of  the  main  subjects  of  de-  i<>-«3- 
bate  in  a  Gremot  at  such  a  moment  we  can  have  little 
doubt.     It  would  be  the  King's  business  to  obtain  frt)m 
the  assembled  nation  every  help  that  was  needed  for  the 
defence  of  the   country.      It  would  be  his  business   to 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  6a.  '  See  Appendix  K. 
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oHAP.  XI.  warn  his  people  alike  against  unworthy  fear^  against  on- 
reasonable  confidence^  and  against  that  mere  slowness  of 
movement,  that  shrinking  from  prolonged  and  wearying 
service,  which  were  the  besetting  sins  of  Englishmen.  It 
was  in  short  the  part  of  Harold  to  inspire  his  people,  as 
far  as  might  be,  with  that  unconquerable  energy  which  was 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  his  own  character.  But  of 
the  acts  of  that  Assembly  we  have  no  record.  All  that  we 
can  say  is  that  it  must  have  been  at  that  Easter  gathering 
that  the  two  recorded  ecclesiastical  appointments  of  Harold's 
reign  were  made.  At  the  time  of  Eadward's  deatii  the 
great  Abbey  of  Ely  was  without  an  Abbot,  and  Harold  had 
been  only  a  few  weeks  on  the  throne  when  a  vacancy  also 
occurred  in  the  Abbey  of  Abingdon.  To  this  last  house 
the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons  had  more  than  once  acted  a 
friendly  part,  sanctioning  and  suggesting  the  benefactions 
of  others,  even  if  he  did  not  directly  appear  as  a  benefiictor 
himself.^  Seventeen  days  after  the  death  of  Eadward  Abbot 
Ordric  of  Abingdon  died.'     The  appointment  of  his  suc- 

Abingdon.  cessor,  Ealdred,  a  monk  of  the  house,  must  have  taken  place 
at  the  Easter  Gemot.     Of  the  new  Prelate  we  shall  hear 


Death  of 
Ordric, 
Abbot  of 


13. 


Wulinc 
Abbot 


Stigand. 


again  during  the  troubles  of  the  next  reign.^ 

The  appointment  to  Ely  is  of  more  moment,  as  it  plainly 
oTmj.  ^ts  forth  Harold  in  the  character  of  an  ecclesiastical  re- 
1044. 1065 1  gjyjjjjgy     The  last  Abbot  Wulfric,  who   is   spoken  of  as 

The  Abbey  a  kinsman  of  King  Eadward,  had  lately  died.      On  his 
ralitj  by     death  the  Abbey  was  given  to  Archbishop   Stigand,  as 
an   addition   to   his   already  large    stock   of  preferment. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  41. 

*  Hist.  Ab.  i.  482.  Of.  the  writs  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  100,  118.  On  the 
affiura  of  Ely,  see  Appendix  L. 

'  See  Hist.  Ab.  482  et  seqq.  There  is  something  singular  in  the  way  in 
which  the  local  writer  couples  the  advancement  of  the  new  Abbot  with  thai 
of  Harold — ^his  own  local  Earl.  "Tunc  duo  subrogati  sunt,  Haroldas 
oomes  scilicet  in  Regem  Anglorum ;  et  EaJdredus,  hactenus  exteriornm 
pneposituram  Abbendonise  agens,  inibl  in  abbatem  monachorum."  He 
had  (p.  486)  two  names  (binomius  erat)  Ealdred  and  "  Brichwinus." 
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Neither  Wulfric   nor   Stigand   is   spoken   of  as   a   good  ohaf.  xi. 
husband   of  his   church's  worldly   wealth.     Wulfric   had 
secretly  conveyed   some  of  the  lands  of  the  Abbey  to 
his  brother    Guthmund,   and   he   is   described   as   dying 
of  grief  and  shame  for  this  sin.      Stigand  now,  we  are 
told,  suggested  to  Harold  the  appointment  of  an  Abbot. 
But^  with  Florence's  panegyric  before  us^  we  may  be  in- 
clined to  believe  that  Harold^  now  at  least  become  the 
patron  of  monks  and  monasteries^  was  anxious  that  his 
reign  should  be  an  sera  of  ecclesiastical  reform.     It  would 
be  a  good  beginning  to   put  a  stop  to  the   scandal  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  holding  the  Abbey  of  Ely 
in  plurality.      Possibly  the  exhortations  of  Saint  Wulf- 
stan  may  have  dwelt  upon   this  evil^  as  upon  so  many 
others.    We  may  therefore  be  inclined  to  believe  that  it 
was  Harold  who  suggested  to  Stigand^  rather  than  Stigand 
who  suggested  to  Harold^  the  appointment  of  an  inde- 
pendent Abbot.    At  any  rate  an  appointment  was  made  ThunUn 
by  the  royal  authority,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  Abbot, 
duly  made  by  King  Harold  and  his  Witan  at  this  Easter  '°^^  *°76. 
Gemot.    The  new  Prelate,  Thurstan,  whose  name  proclaims 
his  Danish  descent,  bears  a  good  character  in  the  local 
history;  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the  house  from  his 
childhood,  and  had  been  well  instructed  in  the  learning  of 
the  times.     By  the  King's  order,  he  received  the  abbatial  He  is 
benediction  from  the  Archbishop  who  had  made  way  for  him.  stigand. 
Stigand  had  before  been  deemed  fit  to  bless  an  Abbot, 
though  not  to  consecrate  a  King  or  a  Bishop.^    The  new 
Abbot* s  reign  was  a  busy  and  a  troubled  one.   We  shall  hear 
again  of  him  and  of  his  house  in  the  course  of  the  great 
struggle  against  the  Conqueror.    At  present  he  had  to  deal 
with  adversaries  on  a  smaller  scale.     Stigand,  like  many  Lands  of 
other  Prelates  on  resigning  one  preferment  for  another,  and  tained  by 
especially  on  resigning  one  held  in  plurality,  continued,  so  ^'f^^th- 

—  mund. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  454. 
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CHAP.  XI.  the  local  writers  tell  us,  to  keep  a  large  share  of  the  lands 
of  Ely  in  his  own  hands.  He  made  up  however  in  some 
measure  for  this  &ult  by  the  most  splendid  gifts  to  the 
church  of  Ely  in  the  way  of  vessels  and  ornaments.^  With 
Stigand  perhaps  it  might  not  have  been  prudent  for  the 
new  Abbot  to  meddle^  but  he  did  his  best  to  recover  the 
lands  which  Wulfric  had  conveyed  to  his  brother.  Gath- 
mnnd  was  brought  to  a  compromise  not  unusual  in  such 
cases^  by  which  the  lands  were  to  revert  to  the  Abbey  at 
his  death.  But  the  coming  overthrow  of  England  carried 
the  stolen  possessions  away  alike  from  Outhmund  and  from 
Saint  iEthelthryth.  In  the  storms  which  soon  fell  npcm 
the  monastery  of  Ely,  the  lands  of  which  Abbot  Wulfric 
had  defrauded  his  brotherhood  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Norman  Hugh  of  Montfort.* 


The  Crown  Signs  of  those  no  longer  distant  days  were  already  be- 
by  VC^Lm.  grinning  to  show  themselves  in  the  heaven  above  and  in  the 
IS  n^^*^  earth  beneath.  Perhaps  at  that  very  Easter  Feast,  perhaps 
at  some  yet  earlier  moment  of  Harold's  reign,^  came  the 
message  which  told  him  to  his  face^  what  he  had  all  along 
known  in  his  hearty  that  his  reign  over  England  would  not 
be  undisputed.  Harold  was  King^  acknowledged  as  King 
by  every  Earldom  and  every  shire  in  England.  He  was 
King^  alike  by  the  will  of  his  predecessor^  by  the  choice  of 
his  people^  by  the  consecration  of  the  Church,  by  the  hom- 
age of  the  Thegns  and  Prelates  of  England.     But  now  a 

'  Hist.  Elien.  ii.  41.     See  Appendix  L. 

*  lb.  40.  **  GititiB  [before  the  death  of  Guthmund]  Xormannis  regnmn 
obtinentibuS;  miles  illonim  quidam  Hugo  de  Mumford  easdem  terns 
invasit,  et  bactenus  ecclesise  detenuit."  I  cannot  however  identify  the 
lands  in  Domesday. 

'  I  know  of  no  authority  for  the  date  of  William's  first  message,  except 
the  assertion  in  Br^mton  (958)  that  it  was  on  the  tenth  day  after  the 
death  of  Eadward.  I  cannot  look  on  this  as  enough.  I  shall  therefore 
treat  of  the  message  in  connexion  with  those  events  to  which  it  belongs 
in  order  of  subject,  if  not  of  time. 
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voice  came  proclaiming  aloud  to  Harold^  to  England^  and  chaf.  xi. 
to  Europe,  that  another  claimed  the  Crown  he  wore,  and 
claimed  it  by  an  earlier  bequest  of  Eadward;  by  an  earlier 
homage  of  Harold  himself.  The  great  enemy  had  at  last 
openly  thrown  down  the  gauntlet.  Duke  William  of  Nor- 
mandy had  proclaimed  himself  to  all  the  world  as  the  true 
heir  of  Eadwaid,  as  the  lawiul  King  of  the  English.  The 
benediction  of  Thurstan  of  Ely  was  the  last  peacefiil  event 
of  Harold's  reign.  Wars  and  rumours  of  wars^  challenges 
and  answers  between  leaders  of  armies^  fill  up  the  six 
months  which  still  divide  us  from  the  last  act  of  the  great 
tragedy. 

And^  if  those  days  were  on  earth  days  of  distress  of  nations  Appear- 
and perplexity,  days  when  men's  hearts  were  failing  them  ciomet. 
for  fear,  they  were  days  too  in  which  the  men  of  those  times  ^^^ 
were  led  to  deem  that  the  very  powers  of  heaven  were 
shaken.     Strange  and  awful  signs,  mighty  storms,  a  horror 
of  great  darkness  at  noon-day,  are  recorded  in  the  chronicles 
of  distant  lands  among  the  portents  of  this  memorable  year.^ 
But  there  was  one  sign  above  all  which  struck  the  hearts  of 
all  mankind  with  awe.     Men  looked  to  the  sky,  and  there 
they  saw  such  a  token  in  the  heavens  as  no  man  had  ever 
Been  before.*   Not  only  over  all  England,  but,  as  men  deemed, 
over  the  whole  world,^  the  sky  was  ablaze  with  a  mighty 
mass  of  flame,  which  no  man  doubted  was  sent  to  kindle  a 
fire  upon  the  earth.     The  octave  of  the  Easter  Feast  had 
barely  passed,  when,  <hi  the  evening  of  the  ninth  day,  the 


*  Annalefl  Benevent.  ap.  Pertz,  iii.  180  "Sexto  decimo  Kalendas  Mail 
appannt  steUa  cometis  [the  Greek  KOfnrr'lis].  Tertio  die  stante  inense 
Febraarii  facte  sant  tenebrse  horft  nonft  et  permanBerunt  horsB  tree ;  postea 
nibeequnta  est  pluvia  rapida  nimium  .  .  .  £t  Nortmanni  bella  orudeliasima 
feoeruDt  cum  Britaiinis  in  teirft  Anglorum  et  Sazonum.'' 

*  Chronn.  Ab.  Wig.  1066.  "  pa  weai^  geond  eaU  Englaland  swylc  tacen 
on  heofenuin  gesewen  swylce  nan  man  dir  ne  geseh." 

'  Flor.  Wig.  **  Stella  cometes  non  8olt!lm  in  Angliil,  sed  etiam»  ut  fertur, 
per  totum  mnndum  visa,  per  yii.  dies  splendore  nimio  fiilgebat." 
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CHAP.  XI.  hairy  star^  the  comet  as  some  had  learned  to  call  it^^  shone 
over  the  land  with  a  fearful  glare.  For  seven — some  say 
for  thirty — nights,*  from  smiset  to  dawn,^  its  bright  orb 
blazed  with  rays  like  the  noon-tide  son,  while  the  vast 
train  of  light  streaming  behind  it  seemed  to  set  the  whole 
Effect  of  itB  southern  quarter  of  the  heavens  on  fire.  Men  gazed  and 
on  men's  wondered  in  every  land.  The  appearance  of  that  great 
°"°  •  star  is  recorded  in  chronicles  written  too  fiu:  from  our 
shores  for  the  &te  of  Harold  or  of  England  to  be  deemed  of 
any  moment.  But  no  man  in  any  land  ventured  to  deem 
that  such  a  token  came  without  its  mission.  As  of  old  the 
stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera,  so  now  that 
wondrous  star  was  doubtless  sent  to  fight  against  some  one 
among  the  great  ones  of  the  earth.  And  in  England,  where 
men's  minds  must  already  have  been  wrought  np  to  the 
highest  piteh,  where  a  new  native  dynasty  had  just  arisen, 
where  two  foreign  invaders  were  already  threatening,  the 
wonder  and  anxieiy  must  have  been  even  greater  than  in 
other  lands.  The  vulgar  gazed  in  silence,  lifting  up  their 
hands  in  wonder.  The  more  learned  or  the  more  daring 
took  on  them  to  expound  the  prodigy  to  their  fellows.  One 
such  interpreter  of  the  future  bore  the  news  of  the  tokai  to 
King  Harold  on  his  throne.*  Holy  men,  prophets  of  evil, 
spoke  openly,  in  the  spirit  of  Kalchas,  of  Micaiah,  or  of 
Eadward  himself,  of  the  woes  which  were  coming  upon  the 
land.  Far  away  in  his  cell  at  Malmesbury,  an  aged  monk, 
JBthelmsBr  by  name,  a  dabbler  in  arts  and  sciences  beyond 
his  age/  broke  forth  into  a  flood  of  vague  and  terrible  pre- 

'  Chronn.  u.  s.  ^'Sume  menn  cwsedon  )>eet  byt  oomdta  8teorra  wsere, 
)>one  same  menn  hata'S  ^ne  fexedon  steorran.  And  he  eteowde  sresi  on 
bone  eafen  Letania  Major,  JwBt  ys  viii  Kal.  Mai."  [Monday,  April  7^,] 

*  See  Appendix  M. 

'  Ann.  S.  Germani,  Pertz,  iv.  4.    **  A  vespere  usque  ad  gaUiciniom." 

•  Tapestry,  pL  7.  *•  Isti  mirant  stellam."    See  Appendix  M. 

^  Will.  Malms,  ii.  125.  Alberic  of  Trois-Fontaines,  1066.  iS^thelnuBr,  it 
seems,  was  a  man  of  mechanical  skill,  who  in  his  youth  had  attempted  to 
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diction.    The  star  had  come  to  bring  tears  to  many  mothers ;  chap.  xi. 
he  had  beheld  the  same  sign  in  former  days,  but  now  it  had 
oome  to  bring  a  far  more  fearful  overthrow  upon  his  native 
land.^   The  sign  was  indeed  one  of  awe  and  warning.   Ninety  Ck)met  of 
years  before,  such  another  sign  had  been  seen  in  the  heavens,  ^^^  * 
and  fast  on  its  appearance  had  followed  the  troubles  of  the 
reign  of  the  mariyred  Eadward.'     Famines,  earthquakes, 
eivil  conmiotions,  had  followed  hard  upon  the  track  of  the 
blazing  beacon.     Only  a  few  years  later,  so  the  reckonings  of  989. 
of  astronomers  tell  us,  the  very  comet  on  which  men  were 
DOW  gazing  must  have  come  to  herald  in  the  great  renewal 
of  the  Scandinavian  invasions,  the  terrible  invasions  of  Olaf  [991-994-1 
and  Swend,  the  fight  of  Maldon  and  the  general  ravaging 
of  England.^     Still  the  message  of  warning  was  not  neces- 
sarily a  message  of  despair.     Another  such  token  had — 
not  ushered  in   but  closed — the  horrors  of  the  year   of  of  10 17. 
strife  between  Cnut  and  Eadmund ;  ^  it  had  come  as  it  wore 
to  shine  over  the  grave  of  the  English  hero,  to  shine  as  a 
beacon  lighting  the  path  of  glory  which  opened  before  the 
Danish  conqueror.    So  now,  some  great  event  was  doubtless 
portended;  some  mighty  ruler  was  soon  to  meet  with  his 
overthrow  j  but  who  could  say  whether  the  fiery  sword  which 
hung  over  the  world  was  drawn  on  behalf  of  Harold  or  on 
behalf  of  William?     But  from  that  day  forth   no  man 
doubted  that  the  sword  of  the  Lord  was  drawn;  no  man 


make  himself  wings  like  Daidaloe,  but  who  had  been  hardly  more  successful 
than  Ikaros,  though  from  another  cause.  **  Ipse  ferebat  caiueam  ruinse  susq 
quod  caudam  in  posteriori  parte  oblitus  fuerat  adaptare."  He  remained 
lame  for  life. 

'  Will.  Malms,  ii.  225.  *'  Yenisti,  inquit,  yenisti,  multis  matribus  lugende ; 
dudam  est  quod  te  vidi ;  sed  nunc  mult6  terribiliorem  intueor  patrisB  hujus 
exciditUn  minitantem." 

*  Chronn.  Wig.  Petrib.  Cant.  975. 
'  See  vol.  i.pp.  296-319. 

*  Alb.  Trium  Font.  51.  * '  Anno  loi  7.  Cometes  solito  mirabilior  in  modum 
trabis  maximiB  per  quatnor  menses  apparuit."  He  then  goes  on  to  speak 
of  the  reign  uf  Cnut. 
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CHAP.  XI.   doubted  that  that  sword  could  not  be  quiet,  and  that  it 
would  not  return  to  its  scabbard  till  it  had  drunk  its  fill. 

Summary.  We  must  now  tum  from  that  great  Easter  Feast  at 
Westminster^  and  from  the  portent  which  must  have 
served  to  light  the  Witan  of  England  to  their  homes.  We 
leave  King  Harold  on  his  throne^  the  acknowledged  chief 
of  his  own  people^  but  with  his  right  challenged  hy  the  one 
man  among  living  princes  who  could  stand  forth  and  defy 
the  chosen  of  England  as  an  equal  and  worthy  rival.  The 
details  and  the  substance  of  that  challenge  form  the 
beginning  of  another  portion  of  my  tale.  I  reserve  them 
therefore  till  we  have  traced  out  the  later  actions,  the  wars 
and  the  intrigues^  of  the  great  enemy  beyond  the  sea. 
1  have  now  to  sketch  the  events  of  years  neither  few  nor 
unimportant  in  the  history  of  William^  and  therein  to 
bring  to  light  one  page  which  I  would  gladly  blot  out  in 
the  history  of  Harold.  I  have  now  to  take  up  the  thread 
of  my  Norman  history^  from  the  day  when  William^  the 
guest  of  Eadward^  went  back  to  his  own  land,  alrea4y 
deeming  himself  the  heir  of  England,  to  the  day  when>  as 
the  open  rival  of  Harold,  he  put  forth  before  heaven  and 
earth  his  claim  to  the  Grown  which  the  choice  of  England 
had  given  to  another. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE   LATER  BEIGN   OF  WILLIAM   IN   NOBMAKDY.^ 

IO5I-IO66. 

We  left  the  Duchy  of  Normandy  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  Becapitula- 
short  season  of  unusual  peace^  after  the  energy  of  its  great  history  of 
Duke  had  for  a  moment  quelled  all  enemies  at  home  and  Normandy, 
abroad.    We  saw  the  Duke  himself  received  as  a  cherished      1051. 
guest  at  the   Court   of   England,   during  those  gloomy 
months  when  England,  in  the  absence  of  her  defenders, 
seemed  to  have  already  become  a  Norman  land.    We  saw 
him  return  to  his  home,  clothed^  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
in  his  own  eyes^  with  the  character  of  the  lawful  heir  of 
the  English  Crown.   We  have  now  to  trace  out  his  history 
and  that  of  his  Duchy  from  the  time  of  his  return  from 
his  first  English  sojourn  till  he  again  steps  upon  the  field 
of  English  history  as  an  avowed  claimant  of  the  Kingdom 
of  England.    The  intervening  time  fills  a  space  of  fifteen 

^  There  is  nothing  special  to  remark  on  the  authoritieB  for  this  Chapter, 
which  consist  mainly  of  the  K'orman  writers  whose  names  and  whose 
relatire  importance  must  be  by  this  time  familiar  to  the  reader.  I  will 
only  remark  that  it  is  somewhat  vexatious  that  we  have  to  trust  almost 
wholly  to  authorities  on  one  side.  While  we  have  full  narratives  from 
the  Norman  writers,  we  have  only  the  most  fragmentary  statements  from 
any  French,  Angevin,  or  Breton  source  to  set  against  them.  And,  to 
an  English  writer,  this  is  specially  vexatious  when  we  draw  near  to  the 
end  of  the  period,  when  we  have  to  deal  with  those  personal  relations 
between  William  and  Harold  on  which  the  Norman  writers  are  so  full, 
while  the  contemporary  English  writers  are  so  completely,  no  doubt 
significantly,  silent. 
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CHAP.  XII.  years,  years  crowded  with  stirring  and  memorable  events 
S^th^^*^    in  the  history  of  Normandy.    But  they  are  events  which, 
Mriod  in     till  quite  the  end  of  the  period,  have  no  direct  connexion 
history.       with  the  history  of  England.     It  is  only  in  the  last  stage 
of  the  present  Chapter  that  the  two  streams  of  our  narra- 
tive must  again  converge,  at  the  moment  when  the  two 
great  figures  of  our  drama  meet  face  to  face  in  the  memo- 
rable and  &tal  visit  of  Earl  Harold  to  the  Norman  court. 
The  earlier  years  of  the  period  are  wholly  occupied  with  the 
afiairs  of  William  and  his  Duchy,  his  marriage,  his  eccle- 
siastical reforms  and  foundations,  his  wars  against  rebel- 
lious kinsmen  within  his  Duchy  and  with   French  and 
Angevin  enemies  beyond  its  bounds.     But  these  things  all 
form  part  of  our  story.    No  part  of  the  life  of  the  great 
Conqueror  is   foreign  to  the  history  of  the  Conquest  of 
England.   Every  blow  dealt  by  William  against  his  restless 
neighbours  or  against  his  jealous  overlord  formed  part  of  his 
military  schooling  for  the  greatest  day  of  his  miUtaiy  Ufe. 
Every  exercise  of  that  political  craft  in  which  he  surpassed 
all  men  made  his  hand  more  skilful  for  the  weaving  of  that 
masterpiece  of  subtlety  by  which,  even  more  than  by  his 
lance  and  bow,  he  knew  how  to  make  England  his  own. 
Divisions  of      The  period  will  fall  naturally  into  four  divisions.    First 
?„^".      comes  William's  marria^fe  with  Matilda  of  Flanders,  a 

William  8  ... 

marriage,    step  which  was,  in  itself,  of  no  small  moment  in  William's 

career,  and  which,  as  I  have  already  hinted,^  supplies  some 

His  French  most  characteristic  illustrations  of  William's  temper.    Next 

1050^1058.  come  the  wars  of  William  with  the  King  of  the  French 

and  his  allies,  those  allies  being  not  only  the  ceaseless 

enemy  of  Normandy,  the  Count  of  Anjou,  but  also  enemies 

of  William's  within  his  own  Duchy  and  within  his  own 

His  war      ducal  house.    Thirdly  comes  the  later  stage  of  the  Angevin 

1061-1C63.  ^^^y  when  it  became  almost  wholly  resolved  into  a  struggle 

for  the  possession  of  Maine.    Lastly,  we  come  to  William's 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  293. 
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Breton  campaigns,  which^  in  our  point  of  view^  necessarily  chap.  xii. 
become  a  mere  adjunct  to  the  great  question  of  the  visit  ^iL-^d^"^ 
and  the  oath  of  Harold.    I  have  purposely  reserved  that  the  oath  of 

^     ^        ^  Harold. 

question  for  this  stage  of  my  history.     As  the  date  is  un- 
certain^ and  as  the  event  is  recorded  by  no  contemporary 
English  writer,  I  could  find  no  fitting  place  for  it  in  the 
course  of  my  purely  English  narrative.     Recorded  only  by  The  oath  a 
Nonnan  writers,  it  seems  essentially  a  piece  of  Norman  his-  ^JS^han 
toiy,  and  the  question  of  right  or  wrong  is  essentially  a  Nor-  *^  ^^'^ 
man  question.^    It  has  no  bearing  on  the  events  narrated 
and  discussed  in  my  last  Chapter ;  it  has  the  closest  bearing 
on  the  events  which  will  be  narrated  in  later  Chapters. 
Any  personal  obligations  towards  William^  which  Harold  its  bearing 
had    contracted    or  which    Harold   had    broken^    formed  hiatorr. 
altogether    a    personal    question    between   William    and 
Harold.    It  was  a  question  with  which  the  English  nation 
had  in  strictness  nothing  to  do.'    They  might  take  it  into 
consideration  as  a  matter  of  prudence;  they  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it  as  a  matter  of  right.   It  any  wrong  was  done 
to  William,  it  was  done^  not  by  England,  but  by  Harold 
personally.    It  might  be  a  crime  in  Harold  to  accept  the 
Crown  to  which  he  was  chosen^  but  that  in  no  way  affected 
the  right  of  the  English  people  to  choose  him.   The  ques- 
tion then^  up   to   this  pointy  is  a  Norman  question;   it 
became  an  English  question  only  when  William  claimed 
the  English  Crown,  and  put  forth  the  alleged  perjury  of 
Harold  as  one  of  the  grounds  of  his  claim.     I  have  there- 
fore reserved  the  consideration  of  the  whole  story  for  the 
present  Chapter.    It  comes  in  here  as  a  part  of  the  Norman 
history^  which  has  no  direct  bearing  on  the  purely  English 

'  Se«  St.  John,  ii.  335  et  seqq.  But  I  would  not,  an  I  ahaU  presently  show, 
be  thought  to  share  Mr.  St.  John's  extreme  sceptioism  on  the  whole  matter. 

'  It  is  indeed  quite  possible  that  the  mass  of  people  in  England  knew 
nothing  about  the  matter.  The  only  statement  implying  that  they  did  is 
that  of  Harold's  romantic  biographer  (Chron.  Ang.  Norm.  ii.  187,  t  88)  which 
I  hare  quoted  and  discuned  in  Appendix  C. 
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CHAP.  zn.  events  which  have  gone  before^  but  which  has  the  most 
direct  and  important  bearing  on  the  combined  Norman 
and  English  events  which  are  to  follow. 


§  1.  Ti^  Marriage  of  William  and  Matilda, 

1049 — 1060. 

Position  of  William^  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Eadward,  had  reached 
the  age  of  about  twenty-four  years.  The  n^otiations  for 
1049.  his  marriage  had  already  begun  at  least  two  years  before.' 
A  marriage  into  some  princely  house  was  an  object  of  no 
small  moment  for  one  in  Williams's  position.  The  Bastardy 
the  Tanner's  grandson,  had  now  abundantly  made  good  his 
position  within  his  own  Duchy^  and  he  had  shown  to  his 
neighbours  that  he  was  one  whose  borders  coidd  not  be 
insulted  with  impunity.  The  victor  of  Val-es-dunes,  the 
avenger  of  Alen9on,  the  man  to  whom  the  impregnable 
steep  of  Domfront  had  yielded  in  sheer  dread  of  his  wrath^' 
already  held  no  small  place  among  the  princes  of  Gaul 
and  of  Europe.  The  rulers  of  the  lands  nearest  to  his 
own  had  had  abundant  means  of  judging  of  his  prowess. 
His  royal  overlord  at  Paris  had  witnessed  what  William 
could  do  as  an  ally^  and  his  restless  rival  at  Angers  had  felt 
yet  more  keenly  what  he  could  do  as  an  enemy.  Alike  in 
warfare  and  in  internal  government^  he  had  shown  himself 
in  every  way  the  peer  of  Kings  and  of  long-descended 
Dukes  and  Coimts.  It  remained  now  to  be  seen  whether 
A  princely  the  rulers  of  other  European  states  were  ready  to  receive 
2^^^  him  as  their  social  peer,  and  to  allow  their  blood  to  mingle 
for  hull.  ^^1j  i]^Q  blood  of  the  son  of  Herleva.  His  own  panegyrist 
has  indeed  no  doubt  on  the  point.  The  Duke  of  the 
Normans  had  only  to  choose  his  wife  at  his  will  from  the 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  293.  ■  lb.  p.  289. 
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houses  of  whichever  of  the  neighbouring  princes  he  thought  chap.  xn. 
good.      Nay^  distant   Kings  would  have  vied  with  one 
another  in  offering  their  daughters  to  such  a  bridegroom.' 
Notwithstanding  this  rhetoric^  we  may  be  allowed  to  sus- 
pect that,  when  the  chief  men  of  Normandy  urged   on 
their  sovereign  the  prudence  of  an  early  marriage^  they 
thooght  somewhat  of  the  advantage  of  fixing  the  position 
of  William  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  well  as  of  the  neces- 
sity of  securing  the  Norman  succession.^    This  last  object 
indeed  was  a  matter  of  paramount  importance.     Nothing  Import- 
but  the  life  of  the  reigning  Duke  stood  between  his  Duchy  dir^^heire 
and  the  repetition  of  such  anarchy  as  his  own  early  years  ^  William. 
had  witnessed.   A  bastard  could^  in  strict  law,  have  no  heirs 
bat  heirs  of  his  own  body;  and^  even  setting  aside  William's 
bastardy,  it  was  as  hard  now  as  it  had  been  at  the  death  of 
Robert  to  say  who  was  the  lawful  presumptive  heir  to  the 
Norman  Duchy.     It  was  before  all  things  necessary  that 
William  should^  with  all  speedy  raise  up  sons  of  his  own  to 
sit  on  his  ducal  chair.     And  it  is  to  the  eternal  honour  of  Domestic 
the  young  Duke  that  there  was  no  fear  of  the  rights  of  William's 
William's  lawful  sons  being  interfered  with  by  the  claims      * 
of  any  elder  but  unlawful  issue.      There  was  no  fear  of 
William's  bride^  whoever  she  might  be,  having  to  share 
her  place  in  his  house  or  in  his  heart  with  any  unlawAil 
or  irregular  consort.     Alone  of  all  his  race^  William  set  an 
example  to  all  the  princes  of  his  time  of  a  domestic  life  of 
unsullied  purity.  He  had  marked^  it  may  well  be^  the  shame, 
the  sorrow^  the  anarchy^  which  had  been  brought  upon 

*  Will.  Pict.  90.  "  Beges  de  longinqao  suas  unic^  caras  filias  huic  niarito 
▼oiontaii^  locarent.** 

'  lb.  89.  "Adeo  ut  et  ejus  sobolem,  quam  solA  tmn  spe  fovebant, 
dominam  sibi  concordi  votorum  eleotione  creare  certarent.*'  He  goes  on 
to  speak  of  the  debates  on  the  subject,  "res  ponderosa"  as  he  calls  it,  and 
how  it  was  discussed  "in  frequenti  corift.*'  So  Will.  Gem.  vii.  i\  "Jam 
Duce  juyenili  robore  vigente,  transcensis  annis  adolescentiae,  coeperunt 
optimAtes  ejus  de  sucoessione  prolis  cum  eo  attentiiis  tractare." 
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CHAP.  XII.  himself  and  his  country  by  the  youthful  error  of  his  own 
parents^  or  rather — it  might  be  fairer  to  say — by  the 
neglect  of  his  father  to  redeem  that  youthful  error  by  a  later 
marriage.  He  was  determined  that  no  such  evils  should 
ever  arise  from  any  such  error  on  his  own  part.  No  mis- 
tress^ no  Danish  wife^  appeared  in  William^s  days  in  the 
palace  of  Rouen ;  and  this  virtue^  so  unusual  in  one  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  temptations  of  youth  and  power,  seems 
to  have  become  the  subject  of  foolish  and  brutal  jests  among 
the  profligate  scoffers  of  his  Court.*  The  private  life  of 
William  is  a  bright  feature  among  the  varied  traits  of  his 
strangely  mingled  character.  In  this  respect  the  noblest 
of  women  would  have  been  no  more  than  an  help  meet  for 
him.  And  such  an  one  he  found  in  the  wife  whom  he 
sought  with  such  characteristic  p^inacity^  and  who^  in  the 
end^  shared  his  cares  and  his  glories  for  more  than  thirty 
years. 
HiscouD-  The  counsels  of  the  wise  men  of  Normandy  both 
commend  a  pressed  William  to  marry,  and  forther  suggested  the 
™*r**€f®  expediency  of  selecting  for  his  bride  the  daughter  of  some 
Matilda  of  neighbouring  prince.^  The  weighty  matter  was  long  and 
anxiously  discussed,  but  at  last  either  the  counsels  of  his 
advisers  or  his  own  inclination  disposed  William  in  favour 
of  the  daughter  of  the  reigning  Count  of  Flanders.  It 
may  be  that,  if  the  English  Court  had  been  adorned  with 
a  princess,  he  would  have  sought,  by  a  marriage  with  a 

*  Will.  MalmB.  iii.  273.  "Pneter  osteraa  virtutes,  pmcipu^  in  primi 
adolescentift  castitatem  suspexit,  in  tantnm  ut  public^  sereretur  nihil  illam 
in  feminii  posse.  Verumtamen  ex  proceram  sententiA  matrimonio  addictui, 
ita  se  egit  ut  pluribus  annis  nullius  probri  suspicione  notaretur."  He  then 
goes  on  to  mentioD,  without  believing,  an  absard  story  which  I  shall  have 
to  speak  of  elsewhere.  I  do  not  know  on  what  authority  genealogists  and 
antiquaries  call  the  famous  William  Peverel  of  Domesday  a  natural  sod  of 
William  :  I  know  of  nothing  to  that  effect  in  aoy  ancient  writer.  See 
Appendix  N. 

'  Will.  Pict.  90.  "Consiliis  itaque  de  matrimonio  discrepatur  .... 
ac  affines  habere  quos  confines  potissirniim  placuit." 
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daiighter  of  Eadward^  to  strengiiien  the  hopes  which  he  may  chap.  xii. 
have  already  began  to  cherish  in  the  direction  of  Eadward's 
Crown.  But  no  such  help  was  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
house  of  his  childless  consin ;  stilly  as  I  have  already  hinted^ 
it  is  possible  that  one  of  the  merits  in  his  eyes  of  the  wife 
whom  he  did  choose  was  that  she  sprang  by  direct^  if  only 
by  female  descent^  from  the  blood  of  iElfred.*  It  is  possible 
tiiat  other  princesses  might  have  been  found  who  had  the 
same  amount  of  connexion  with  English  royalty^^  but  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  find  one  who  united  a  descent  of 
Ibis  kind  with  the  great  European  position  which  attached 
to  a  daughter  of  -Baldwin.  The  laureate  of  William  taxes 
his  powers  to  the  uttermost  to  set  forth  the  greatness  of 
the  prince  who  was  thought  worthy  to  become  the  father- 
in-law  of  his  hero.  No  line  was  so  exalted  as  that  of  the  Descent 
Count  of  Flanders^  or  as,  in  contempt  of  the  geography  of  counts  of 
his  own  time^  he  wishes  rather  to  call  him,  the  Satrap  of  *''*^<*«"- 
the  Morini.^  The  lowly  origin  of  Lyderic  the  Forester*  was 
forgotten  among  the  splendours  of  a  house  which,  by 
successive  intermarriages,  could  boast  of  a  descent  from  the 
Kings  of  Wessex,  Italy,  and  Burgundy,  and  from  the 
Imperial  stock  of  the  Great  Charles.^    The  Flemish  Count 

*  See  Tol.  ii.  p.  304. 

*  Among  the  many  foreign  brothers-in-law  of  ^thelstan,  it  is  certain 
that  the  two  moat  prominent.  Otto  the  Great  and  Duke  Hugh  of  Paris,  left 
DO  posterity  by  their  English  wives.  But  a  search  among  the  princes  of 
the  time  might  have  revealed  some  descendants  of  Eadgifu  and  the  other 
iisterB.     The  line  of  the  Karlings  of  La6n  was  not  extinct. 

'  Will.  Pict.  90.  "  Uti  k  Satrapis  Morinorum,  quos  modemi  Flandros 
i^tpelUnt,"  Ac.  This  is  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Richer,  our  classical 
companion  in  my  first  volume. 

*  See  voL  i.  278.  Cf.  ii.  272,  273. 

'  The  first  Count  Baldwin  married  Judith,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
widow  of  our  ^thelwulf ;  Baldwin  the  Second  married  iSHfthry  th,  daughter 
of  J^Snd ;  Amulf  the  Old  married  Adela  of  the  Carolingian  house  of 
Verm^indois ;  his  son  Baldwin  married  Matilda,  daughter  of  King  Conrad 
of  Burgundy ;  Amulf  the  Young  married  Susanna,  daughter  of  King 
Berengar  of  Italy;  but  the  mother  of  the  reigning  Count,  though  of 
priooely,  was  not  of  royal  birth.     William  of  Poitiers  (90)  is  therefore 

VOL.  III.  O 
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OBAP.  xu    was  in  name  a  viussal  of  the  Roman  Emperor ;  in  tanth  he 

was  the  stay  and  gloiy  of  his  counsels.    Barely  did  he  eon* 

descend  to  visit  the  Imperial  Court;  when  he  stooped  so 

far^  Counts^  Marquesses^  Dukes^  the  mighty  Primates  of 

ttie  German  Churchy  even  Kings  themselves^  looked  on  him 

Their         with  wonder  and  admiration.^    Without  accepting  all  this 

^nity?^    rhetoric^  it  is  certain  that,  next  to  a  marriage  into  the  house 

of  an  anointed  King^  no  connexion  could  have  been  found 

more  exalted  than  that  which  William  sought  to  form  with 

the  prince  whom  his  contemporaries  spoke  of  as  the  mighty 

Import-      Marquess.^    No  description  could  be  more  apt.     It  was 

tib(^^        to  their  position  as  Marquesses  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 

^^^^       word,  as  princes  holding  a  border  land  between  France  and 

Germany,'  as  vassals  of  both  Crowns,  but  no  very  humble 

subjects  of  either,  that  the  Counts  of  Flanders  owed  their 

special  greatness  among  European  princes.     Their  hmd, 

with  its  sea-board  and  its  rivers,  was  marked  out  by  nature 

as  the  land  where  commerce  and  civic  greatness  were  to 

take  a  firmer  hold  than  in  any  other  land  north  of  the  A^s.^ 

justified  when  he  says  that  Baldwin  "k  Begibus  QallisB  atqne  GermsBai 
natales  deduoebat;*'  but  I  cannot  follow  him  when  he  goes  on  to  add; 
*'  nobilitatis  etiam  Constantinopolitann  lineam  attingentes." 

'  WiU.  Pict.  90.  '*  Stnpuerunt  mirantes  eum  Comites,  Biarchiones,  Duoest 
turn  Archipnesulum  alta  dignitas,  si  quando  pnesentiam  ejus,  ran  ho«pitify 
Imperatoria  cura  promeruit . . .  nomine  siquidem  Romani  Imperii  miles  fnit, 
re  decus  et  gloria  summa  consiliorum  in  summA  neoessitudine.  Regee 
quoque  magnitudinem  ejus  et  venerati  sunt  et  veriti.'* 

*  In  the  Annales  Blandinienses  and  Formoselenses  (Perts,  y.  96,  36), 
the  Count  of  Flanders  appears  as  *'Baldu!nu8  potentissimus,"  "poten- 
tissimus  Marchisus." 

'  Will.  Pict.  90.  "Vigebat  eo  tempore  Teutonibus  ooUimitans  sc 
Francis,  eminensque  potentiA^  pnedpuus  eorum,  Flandrensis  Marcfaio 
Baldwinus." 

*  The  Free  Cities  of  Germany  obtained  a  higher  degree  of  independence 
than  those  of  Flanders,  and  those  of  them  which  became  members  of  the 
Swiss  League  of  course  became  more  independent  still.  Tet,  except  the 
Hanseatic  towns,  none  of  them  rested  their  greatness  so  purely  on  oommeroe 
as  the  Flemish  cities,  and  the  Flemish  cities  were  distinctly  more  democratic 
in  their  spirit  than  any  others.  Ghent  is  something  quite  di£Eerent  either 
from  the  Teutonic  Rome  at  Bern  or  fix>m  the  Teutonic  Carthage  at  Lttbeck. 
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And  its  hardy,  sharp-witted,  and  industrioiis  inhabitants^  ohap.  xu. 
neu  kinsmen  of  our  own  Nether*Dutch  stock,  were  no  less  Character 

'  of  the 

leoowned  in  war&re  than  they  were  in  the  peaceful  arte  of  people, 
oommerce  and  manufacture.  And  we  must  not  forget  that^ 
in  those  days,  the  Flemish  dominion^  and,  with  i^  the 
Low-Dutch  speech^  reached  far  to  the  south  of  the  nlbrr^w 
fiontier  which  is  all  that  successive  French  aggression  have 
left  to  the  modem  Kingdom  of  Belgium.  The  Marquess 
of  Flanders  was  a  near  neighbour  of  the  Duke  of  the 
Nonnans.  Between  them  lay  only  the  small  Counties  of 
Ponthieu  and  Boulogne,  the  representatives  of  the  old 
disputed  land  of  Herlwin  of  Montreuil.^  On  every  political 
ground,  no  alliance  could  be  more  desirable  for  the  young 
Duke  than  one  which  brought  him  into  close  and  friendly 
connexion  with  this  mighty  house. 

Of  the  reigning  Count,  Baldwin  the  Fifth,  Baldwin  of  Baldwin 
Lisle  or  Yssel/  Baldwin  the  Debonnaire,  we  have  often  1036-1067. 
heard  in  other  parts  of  our  history.     We  first  heard  of  him 
as  a  rebel  against  his  own  father,  and  as  being  brought  to 
leason  by  the  potent  influence  of  Duke  Bobert.^     We  next 
beard  of  his  constant  reception  of  English  and  other  exiles, 
and  of  his  wars  with  the  Empire,  in  which  England  bore  a 
part  against  him.^    In  those  wars  his  Norman  panegyrist 
Tepresents  him  as  invariably  successftd.^     We  have  seen 
how  far  this  description  departe  from  the  truth  of  history; 
but  in  after  times,  when  the  might  of  Home  and  Germany  Baldwin's 
was  represented  by  a  woman  and  a  child^  it  is  said  that  ^l^uion 
Baldwin  gained  concessions  which  he  was  not  likely  to*??/!?^^" 

^^  _  ^  dilation. 

gain  at  the  hands  of  Henry  the  Third,®     With  his  other  1054-1056. 

'  See  vol  i.  p.  aa;.    Cf.  548. 

'  In  the  Chronicle  of  Lambert  of  Saint  Omer,  1067  (Pertz,  v.  66)  he  is 
<^tttiiigiiiflhed  as  "  Baldwinus  Comes  Insalanus  "  from  his  son  "  Baldwinus 
MontenBii."    So  in  the  Continuation  of  Sigebert,  vi.  433. 

'  See  voL  i.  p.  519.  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  97  et  seqq. 

*  See  the  passage  quoted  in  yol  ii.  p.  99. 

*  He  rebelled  again  in  1054  (Herm.  Cont.  in  anno,  Pert:^  v.  1 33.  Bemold. 
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overlord,  the  Parisian  King^  he  had  formed  the  closest  tie 
of  affinity;  his  wife  was  Adela^  the  daughter  of  King 
Robert  and  sister  of  the  reigning  King  Henry.'  In  after 
times^  on  the  death  of  Henry,  Count  Baldwin  was  called 
on  to  act  as  Regent  or  Protector  over  the  realm  of  his 
wife's  young  nephew  Philip.'  His  marriage  with  Adela 
gave  him  two  sons^  Baldwin  and  Robert,  both  of  whom 
afterwards  reigned  over  Flanders.^  Judith^  who  a  few 
years  later  became  the  wife  of  Tostig  the  son  of  Gk>dwine, 
is  often  spoken  of  as  his  daughter^  but  she  was  in  truth  his 
sister^  the  child  of  his  father's  old  age,^  and  probably  in 
years  the  contemporary  of  his  own  children.  But^  if  the 
sister  of  Baldwin  shared  the  viceregal  seat  of  Northumber- 
land^ his  daughter  was  fated  to  yet  higher  honour  within 
our  island.  Matilda,  the  child  of  Baldwin  and  Adela„  in 
sfter  days  to  be  crowned  at  Westminster  as  Lady  of  the 
English,  was  the  princess  whom  the  advice  of  William's 
wisest  counsellors  selected  as  the  fittest  bride  for  their 
young  Duke. 

One  might  be  curious  to  know  how  far  this  choice  was 
at  all  prompted  in  the  beginning  by  personal  inclination  on 
William's  part.  It  is  certain  that  Matilda  won  and  re- 
tained William's  deepest  affection^  that  he  had  to  struggle 
hard  to  obtain  her  hand^  and  that  he  made  her  a  faithful  and 
loving  husband  throughout  their  joint  lives.  But  modem 
researches  have  shown  that  there  was  a  mystery  abont 
the  marriage  which  no  one  would  have  guessed  from  the 
fluent  narratives  of  the  Norman  writers.     They  enlarge  on 

ib.  417).  On  the  War,  see  AnnaleB  EUnonensee  Majores  (Perts,  ▼.  13).  The 
reconciliation  by  the  agency  of  Pope  Victor  ia  asserted  in  the  Chroniclei  of 
Sigebert  (Pertz,  vi.  360)  and  Ekkehard  (vi.  198) ;  on  the  terms  see  Art  de 
Verifier  lea  Dates,  iii.  4. 

*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  5191  562.     I  shall  have  to  speak  of  this  marriage  agun> 

*  See  Will.  Pict.  90,  and  below,  $  3. 

*  On  their  history  see  Lambert,  107 1  (Pertz,  y.  181).    Will.  Malms,  iii. 
256  ;  iv.  373. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  134,  and  Appendix  N. 
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Matilda's  beauty^  on  ber  aGoomplishments  and  her  virtues.^  o^AP.  xii. 
Bnt^  just  as  the  Encomiast  of  Emma  keeps  out  of  sight  the 
&et  that  his  heroine  was  a  widow  and  a  mother  at  the 
tame  of  her  marriage  with  Cnut^^  so  the  panegyrists  of 
William  keep  out  of  sight  the  fact^  revealed  to  us  by  a  com- 
parison of  several  documents  and  incidental  statements^  that  Matilda's 
Matilda  was  the  mother  of  a  son  and  a  daughter  of  whom  marriage 
William  was  not  the  father.^    Some  of  them  further  conceal.  *P^ , 

'  childreD. 

what  others  have  the  honesty  to  allow^  that  the  marrige  of 
Uie  Duke  was  objected  to  on  canonical  grounds^  and  that 
an  interval  of  some  years  took  place  between  the  first  pro- 
posal of  marriage  and  the  actual  celebration  of  the  rite. 
The  language  of  William's  laureate  would  lead  us  to  believe 
ihat  Count  Baldwin  brought  his  daughter  across  the  Nor- 
man frontier  almost  as  soon  as  William's  ambassadors  had 
reached  his  court  with  William's  proposal.*  A  more  minute 
oamination  reveals  the  fact  that  the  marriage  was  first 
thought  of  before  the  murder  of  Beom,  but  that  the  lovers  1049-1053. 
were  not  joined  together  by  the  Church  till  the  year  of  the 
death  of  Oodwine. 

The  scandal  of  a  later  age  told  the  tale  how  one  Brihtric^  L^oDd  of 
alliegn  of  Gloucestershire^  was  sent  as  an  ambassador  from 

'  "Corpore  vakl^  elegantem  animoque  liberalem,"  sayn  William  of  Ju- 
Bu^ges  (vii.  ai).  So  Wace»  who  wrongly  calls  her  mother  Constance 
(9640-9643) ;  "  Mahelt  out  non,  molt  bele  b  gente."  William  of  Poitiers 
Achates  her  excellences  to  the  good  training  which  she  had  received 
from  her  mother  Adela ;  "  Enutrierat  autem  prudens  et  sancta  mater  in 
fifill  quod  mnneribuB  patemis  multuplo  prseponderaret."  He  then  goes  on 
to  extol  the  royal  family  of  France,  to  which  he  is  not  always  so  loyal,  and 
be  commits  the  blunder  of  calling  Robert  "  filius  et  nejxw  Regum." 

'  See  Tol.  i.  p.  454. 

'  On  tbu  discovery  of  Mr.  Stapleton  and  on  other  points  connected  with 
the  marriage,  see  Appendix  N. 

*  William  of  Poitiers  indeed  would  almost  make  one  think  that  Baldwin 
wt  off  with  his  daughter  to  meet  William  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  William 
vuted  a  wife,  and  that  they  were  married  without  more  ado.  William  of 
Jmni^es  (vii.  31)  seems  to  make  the  marriage  follow  immediately  on  the 
^^^Mssy,  though  he  afterwards  mentions  the  objections  made  on  the  ground 
of  kiofired,  on  which  William  of  Poitiers  holds  his  peace. 
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CRAP.  xii»   tbe  King  of  the  English  to  the  court  of  Bruges^  how  the 

daughter  of  the  Count  cast  an  eye  of  love  on  the  tall 

stalwart  Englishman^  how  she  offered  herself  to  him  in 

marriage^  how  he  refiised  her  advances^  and  how  in  later 

times  Matilda,  the  Lady  of  the  English,  found  means  of 

ample   revenge  for  the  slight  which   he  had  offered    to 

Matilda,  the  Flemish  princess.     William,  we  are  told^  not 

considering^  it  would   seem^  that  such  hatred  might  be 

deemed  to  savour  of  love,  easily  granted  his  wife's  prayer 

for  the  imprisonment  of  Brihtric  and  for  the  transfer  of 

his  lands  to  herself.^    The  tale  is  evidently  mytiiical,  but 

it  preserves  the  kernel  of  truth  that  William  was  not  the 

G«rbod,      first  love,  or  indeed  the  first  husband,  of  Matilda.     She 

htuband  of  ^^  t>^i^  already  married  to  Gerbod,  a  man  of  distinction 

Matilda,     j^^  Plandcrs,  whose  title  was   taken   from  his  hereditary 

office  as  Advocate  of  the  great  Abbey  of  Saint  Bertin  at 

Her  Saint  Omer.     To  him  she  had  borne  two  children^  a  son 

^bod"and  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  father's  name^  and  who,  in  after  times^  when 

Gundrada.  his  step-father  filled  the  English  throne,  held  and  resigned 

the  great  Earldom  of  Chester,  the  special  home  of  the 

house  of  Leofric.^    The  other  child  of  Oerbod  and  Matilda 

was  a  daughter,  Ghmdrada  by  name,  who  became  the  wife 

of  William  of  Warren,  and  whose  tomb  and  its  inscription 

have  long  been  among  the  favourite  objects  of  antiquarian 

research.^    That  tomb  was  placed  in  a  minster  of  her  own 

rearing,  which  has  now  vanished  from  the  earth,  in  that 

great    Priory  of   Saint  Pancras   at  Lewes,   whose   walls 

1264.      sheltered  the  King  and  the  enemies  of  England   in  the 

next  great  struggle  for  her  freedom.     For  a  long  while 

^  See  the  tale  in  the  Continaator  of  Wace,  ap.  Ellis,  ii.  55.  The  only 
groundwork  for  the  story  Beems  to  be  the  fiust  that  MatUda  held  certain 
lands  whioh  had  belonged  to  a  Brihtric — ^there  were  seyeral  of  the  name. 
'  Ord.  Vit.  52  a  A,  598  A.  His  description  is  "Gherbodus  Flandienna." 
'  See  Ellis,  i.  507.  The  inscription  beginning  "  Stiqis  Gundrada  Dn- 
cum/'  has  often  been  copied,  and  has  no  doubt  misled  many.  The 
'*  Duces  "  are  of  course  the  Counts  of  Flanders,  not  those  of  Normandy. 
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Gundiada  was  looked  on  as  a  daughter  of  WUIiam  him-  chap.  zu. 
self^'  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  both  she  and  her  brother 
Gerbod  were  the  children  of  Matilda  by  her  first  husband. 
The  question  now  arises^  which  I  shall  discuss  elsewhere^' 
whettier  the  elder  Gerbod  was  dead  at  the  time  of  William's 
first  courtship^  or  whether  the  delays  and  difficulties  which 
beset  the  marriage  of  William  and  Matilda  were  not^  partly 
at  leasts  caused  by  the  necessity  of  procuring  a  divorce  be- 
tween  the  Flemish  princess  and  her  first  husband.  The 
balance  of  evidence  and  of  probability  seems  to  me  to  be  MfttUcU 
decidedly  in  fiiivour  of  the  belief  that  Matilda  was  now  a  a  widow. 
widow.  But  at  any  rate  it  is  certain^  though  no  one  would 
have  guessed  it  from  any  of  the  writers  who  record  the 
marriage^  that  the  bride  of  William  was  already  the  mother 
of  two  children  by  another  man.  The  whole  story  forcibly 
reminds  us  of  the  marriage  of  Cnut  and  Emma^  except 
that^  while  Emma  was  clearly  many  years  older  than  Cnut^ 
Matilda,  married  no  doubt  to  Gerbod  when  very  young, 
must  have  been  about  William's  own  age.^  Another  point 
is  plain  that^  even  if  the  marriage  was  first  thought  of  as 
a  matter  of  policy^  William's  affections  were  soon  firmly 
fixed  upon  the  woman  whose  hand  he  was  seeking.  No 
otherwise  can  we  explain  the  desperate  pertinacity  with 
which  he  pursued  his  object  in  defiance  of  difficulties  to 
which  a  merely  political  suitor  would  soon  have  yielded. 

The  scheme  of  the  marriafife  must  have  been  first  broached  Beginning 
soon  after  the  war  of  Domfront  and  Alengon.     For  in  the  uam^B 
year  following  that  war  the  marriage  met  with  the  most  ^^*^J>^* 
formidable  of  all  obstacles.    It  was  forbidden  by  an  express 

>  She  18  aaramed  to  be  sach  e^en  by  Sir  Francis  Palgraye  (iii.  154),  after 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Stapleton^B  paper. 

'  See  Appendix  N. 

'  Her  parents,  Baldwin  and  Adela,  were  married  about  loa;.  See 
Appendix  N. 
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command  of  the  common  Father  of  Christendom,  speak- 
ing at  the  head  of  an  Assembly  which  had  a  real  claim 
to  command  no  small  share  of  the  reverence  of  Western 
Europe.  The  good  Pope  Leo  had  gathered  together  at 
Rheims  that  famous  Council  of  some  of  whose  acts  I  have 
had  occasion  to  speak  earlier  in  my  history.^  For  one  of 
those  moments  which  come  few  and  far  between  in  the 
annals  of  nations  and  Churches^  the  two  lights  of  the 
Christian  firmament  shone  in  friendship  side  by  side; 
the  two  swords  no  longer  clashed  against  each  other, 
but  were  drawn  at  the  same  bidding  to  chastise  the  same 
offenders.  At  the  summons  of  a  Pope  and  an  Emperor 
each  alike  worthy  of  his  throne,  clerks  and  laymen  had 
assembled  firom  distant  lands,  among  which  England  had 
not  been  slow  to  send  her  representatives.^  The  abbatial 
minster  of  Saint  Remigius  had  been  hallowed  by  the  Pope 
himself;  and  a  number  of  Princes  and  Prelates  were  next 
called  to  account  by  the  assembled  Fathers  for  various 
breaches  of  the  law,  canonical  and  moral.  There,  as  we 
have  seen^  a  Norman  Bishop,  a  member  of  the  mightiest 
house  in  Normandy^  had  to  defend  himself  on  a  charge 
of  sacrilegious  destruction  of  his  own  cathedral.^  There 
a  Prelate  of  the  Ducal  Burgundy^  Hugh  of  Lang^res,  was 
deposed  from  his  episcopal  office  for  various  acts  of  cruelty 
and  adultery.^  But  Pope  Leo  did  not  shrink  from  smiting 
offenders  yet  more  exalted^  and  among  them  he  struck  the 
most  grievous  of  personal  blows  at  the  Duke  of  the  Nor- 
mans himself.  One  special  object  of  the  Council  was  the 
stricter  enforcement  of  the  Church's  law  of  marriage^  a 
point  on  which  the  princes  and  great  nobles  of  Gaol 
would  seem  just  then  to  have  been  specially  lax.  Among 
the  canons  of  the   Council,  two  are  aimed  specially  at 


>  See  voL  ii.  p.  11  a.  •  lb.  p.  113.  *  lb.  p.  184. 

*  Ann.  Divionenses,  ap.  Perts,  v.  41.   Labb^,  Gonoilia,  xi  1407  et  aeqq. 
Chron.  of  Auxerre,  »p.  Labb^,  Biblioth.  i.  293. 
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offences  of  this  kind,  and  the   Pope  and  the  assembled  chap.  xii. 
Fathers  at  once  proceeded  to  launch  the  censares  of  the 
Church  against  offenders  of  every  d^ree.     A  whole  train 
of  princes  were  summoned  before,  the  Synod^  and  some 
of  them   were  actually  excommunicated.      Among  themCenrares 
were  the  two  princes  who  held  the  border  lands  between  noanced 
Flanders  and  Normandy,  two  princes  of  one  of  whom  we  2?  ^®"" 
have  already  heard  but  too  much  in  our  history,  and  of  Pi^noes. 
both  of  whom  we  shall  hear  again.     Eustace  of  Boulogne, 
the  brother-in-law  of  King  Eadward,  and  Ingelram,  seem- 
ingly the  son  of  the  reigning  Count  of  Ponthieu,  were 
both  smitten  with  excommunication  on  charges  of  incest 
the  evidence  for  which  seems  to  be  no  longer  forthcoming. 
Theobald  of  Chartres,  the  son  of  Odo  the  old  enemy  of 
Normandy,  was  also  called   to  accoimt  on  a  charge  of 
putting  away  his  lawful   wife   without  cause.^     And  it  Baldwin 
was   now  that  an  order  went  forth   which  touched  the  to  give  hin 
two  mightier  neighbours   of  all    these  princes.      ^^^^^toW^l^'^ 
Baldwin  of  Flanders  was  forbidden  to  give  his  daughter  luun. 
in  marriage  to  William  the  Norman,  and  he,  William, 
was  forbidden  to  receive  her.     Such  is  the  only  descrip- 
tion vouchsafed  to  the  great  Duke.     The  other  princes 
receive  their  usual  titles  of  honour,  but  it  would  almost 
seem  that  any  such  respectfuL  mention  was  still  looked 
on  as  not  due  of  right  to  the  gfrandson  of  the  Tanner. 

'  LabM,  Concilia,  xi.  141a.  The  two  canons  run  ;  "xi.  Ne  quia  inces* 
twMB  conjunctioni  so  oopolaret.  xii.  Ne  quia,  legitimft  uxore  dere1ict&, 
aliain  daoeret."  Presently  comes  the  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Sti4>l6ton ; 
"  Bxoanunanicavit  etiam  Comites  Engelrannum  et  Eustachium  propter 
iaoegtom,  et  Hugonem  de  BrainA,  qui  legitiniam  uxorem  dimiserat  et 
aliam  sibi  in  matrimonio  sociaverat.  InUrdixU  et  Baldnino  Comiti  Plcm- 
dreNM  ne  JUiam  »uam  Willdmo  Nortmanno  nuptui  daret,  et  Uli  ne  earn 
aedperet,  Yocavit  etiam  Comitem  Tetbaldum,  quoniam  soam  dimiserat 
^axmem.'*  1  do  not  know  what  were  the  offences  of  Ingelram  (who  was 
not  yet  Count)  or  of  Eiutace.  Theobald  had  put  away  Gersendis,  daughter 
of  Herbert  Wake-the-Dog  of  Maine,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  more  anon. 
lo  the  Art  de  VMfier  lea  Dates,  ii.  615,  Theobald's  wife  Gersendis  seems 
to  be  confounded  with  his  sister  the  wife  of  Hugh  son  of  Herbert. 
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OHAP.  ui.      At  the  date  then  of  the  Council  of  Rheims,  the  marriage 
had  not  yet  been  celebrated,  though  William's  first  pro- 
posalfi  must  have  been  already  made  to  Baldwin^  and  most 
have  been  fEtvourably  listened  to  by  him.     The  Papal  pro- 
hibition seemingly  stopped  the  marriage  for  four  years. 
Alleged      The  ground  of  objection  was,  according  to  all  the  evidence 
ffuinity  of  which  wc  have  on  the  subject,  the  usual  ground  of  neamees 
and^-     ^^  ^°'    ^®^  ^^  "*  ^y  ^^  means  easy,  either  to  trace  up  the 
tQda.         pedigree  of  William  and  Matilda  to  a  common  ancestor^  or 
to  see  any  reasonable  ground  for  the  prohibition  on  any  of 
the  usual  ecclesiastical  theories  of  affinity.    But  it  certainly 
scenes  more  reasonable  to  suppose  the  existence  of  some 
unrecorded  hindrance  of  this  kind  than  to  beliere  that 
WilliaiQ  sought  the  hand  of  Matilda,  and  that  her  fath« 
favoured  his  suit,  at  a  time  when  she  was  actually  the 
The  wife  of  another  man.^     At  all  events,  the  marriage  was 

delayed,  delayed,  and  the  moment  when  it  was  actually  celebrated 
Coinoi-       coincides  so  remarkably  with  one  of  the  most  memorable 

donee  of 

its  celebra-  exploits  of  William's  countrymen  in  another  part  of  Euroi>e 
Uie^caEH  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  believe  that  the  one  event  had  not  some 
tivity  of     inflaence  on  the  other.    The  Normans  were  now  pressioff 

Pope  Leo.  i 

1053-1054.  ^^ir  conquests  in  the  South  of  Italy,  and  Pope  Leo  did 
not  deem  it  inconsistent  with  his  duty  to  endeavour  to 
check  their  progress  even. by  force  of  arms.^  His  own 
prowess,  tried  in  earlier  warfare,  the  lofty  stature  and 
heavy  swords  of  his  German  auxiliaries,  availed  him  not.' 

*  See  Appendix  N. 

'  The  whole  story  is  given  in  the  hexameters  of  William  of  Apulia, 
Muratori,  v.  259  et  seqq.  Gf.  Milman,  iii.  35  et  seqq. 

'  William's  lines  on  the  stature  of  the  Qomuuis  are  well  known  as  being 
quoted  by  Gibbon  (x.  257  ed.  Milman).   Hi^  description  of  their  swords  and 
manner  of  fighting  is  less  &miliar,  and  is  worth  quoting,  as  showing  how 
much  the  Teutonic  warfiire  was  the  same  everywhere  (p.  a6o,  G,  D) ; 
"  Nam  neo  equus  docti  manibus  giratur  eomm, 
Nee  validos  ictus  dat  lanoea,  pneminet  ensis, 
Sunt  etenim  longi  spedaliter  et  peracuti 
Illorum  gladii,  percuFsum  ]i  yertice  corpus 
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The  Pontiff  became  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  enemies  who  chi^p.  xn. 
knew  as  well  how  to  make  the  most  of  an  advantage  as  ^jth^he" 
if  William  himself  had  been  their  leader.    And  in  truth  Nonnana 
there  was  one  in  their  ranks  with  a  head  well  nierh  as  His  de- 
conning  to  devise,  and  an  arm  well  nigh  as  strong  to  impii^ii- 
exeente,  as  the  head  and  the  arm  of  William  himself.     For  °^®°^- 
the  Norman  host  was  commanded  by  the  sons  of  Tancred 
of  Haoteville^  and  among  them^  as  yet  the  least  renowned  Policy  of 
among  his  brethren^  stood  the  man  before  whom  Ccasars  as  wiaoard. 
well  as  Pontiffs  were  to  quail.^    There  stood  the  founder  of 
the  Apulian  Duchy^  the  remote  founder  of  the  Sicilian 
longdom^  ihe  man  who  did  less  only  than  William  himself 
to  make  the  Norman  name  £Emioiis  and  terrible  throughout 
the  world.     The  true  spirit  of  Robert  Wiscard  appears  in 
the  demeanour  of  conquerors  who  bowed  in  the  lowliest 
reverence  to  their  holy  captive^  and  who  at  the  same  time 
knew  how  to  win  from  him  what  might  pass  as  a  lawful  in- 
vestiture of  all  their  conquests.     Such  were  the  beginnings  Origin 
of  tbat  Norman  Kingdom  of  the  South  whose  fate  forms  so  Sicilian 
striking  a  contrast  to  that  of  their  northern  conquest.  Kingdom. 
Thus  arose  that  Sicilian  realm^  whose  Crown  shone  the 
brightest  among  the  Pleiads  which  decked  the  brow  of 

Scindere  atepe  solent,  et  finno  stant  pede  postquam 
Deponuntur  equis,  potiiis  certando  perire 
Qoam  dare  terga  volunt,  magis  hoc  sunt  Marte  timendi, 
Qnam  dum  lant  eqiutes ;  tanta  est  aadaoia  gentis." 

TUs  ezaotiy  describes  an  English  army  before  Cnut  introduced  the  axe 
instead  of  the  sword  (see  voL  i.  pp.  300,  430,  577),  and  the  implied 
panegyric  of  William  is  the  parallel  of  the  implied  panegyric  of  Guy  of 
Amiens.  See  voL  ii.  p.  1 28. 
^  See  ToL  i.  p.  171.    So  Will  App.  a6i  D ; 

"  Robertas  et  ingenioHUS 

Semper  celsa  petens,  et  landis  amans  et  honoris. 

Si  oontingebat  sibi  palma  yel  arte  vel  armis, 

JRqjah  duoebat,  quia  quod  violentia  s»pe 

Non  ezplere  potest,  ezplet  versutia  mentis.'* 

Compare  the  wild  account  of  Bobert  Wiscard  in  Benedict  of  Peterborough 
(ii  300  Stubbs),  where  he  is  transferred  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First. 
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CHAP.  XII. 


i860. 


The  mAr- 
riageat  last 
celebrated ; 
Baldwin 
brings  hia 
daui^hter 
toEu. 

«053- 


Matilda's 
reception 
at  Kouen. 


the  Wonder  of  the  World,^  and  wbich^  in  its  lowest  depth 
of  degradation,  we  have  seen  merged  in  a  realm  of  happier 
omen  at  the  mere  approach  of  the  wonder-worker  of  our 
own  day. 

It  was  while  Leo  was  thus  kept  in  the  power  of  the 
Normans  of  the  South  that  William  seems  to  have  thought 
that  the  hour  was  at  last  come  when  he  might  venture  to 
trample  under  foot  the  prohibition  of  the  Council  of  Rheims. 
It  may  be  that  the  reverential  gaolers  of  the  Pope  had  con- 
trived to  wring  from  him  some  concession  to  the  prince 
whom^  if  they  did  not  look  on  as  their  sovereign^  they  must 
at  least  have  honoured  as  the  most  renowned  of  all  who  bore 
the  Norman  name.  Or  it  may  be  that  William  and  Baldwin 
deemed  that^  during  such  a  collapse  of  the  Papal  authority^ 
any  breach  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  might  safely  be  dared^ 
in  the  hope  that  an  absolution  after  the  fact  might  be  won 
from  some  successor  less  austere  than  the  saintly  Leo.  At 
all  events  the  marriage  was  celebrated  while  Leo  was  still  in 
durance.  Count  Baldwin  himself  led  his  daughter  through 
Ponthieu  to  the  Norman  frontier.  She  was  there  met  by 
the  bridegroom  who  had  so  long  and  so  patiently  waited  for 
her.  The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed^  by  what  daring 
priest  or  Prelate  we  know  not,  in  the  church  of  the  ducal 
town  which  stood  nearest  to  the  Flemish  border.  At  Eu, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  old  fortress  of  Rolf,  in  the  minster 
which  had  been  lately  reared  by  the  bounty  of  Count  Wil- 
liam and  his  half-canonized  wife,^  Duke  William  received 
the  hand  of  the  bride  whose  possession  had  been  forbidden 
to  him  by  the  judgement  of  Pope  and  Council.  Prom  the 
border  castle  the  new  Duchess  was  led  in  all  fitting  state 
to  her  husband's  capital.  The  metropolitan  city  received 
the  Lady  of  Normandy  with  every  expression  of  joy. 
Any  doubts  as  to  the  canonical  validity  of  the  marriage 


*  See  vol.  i.  p.  171. 

'  On  the  Connts  of  £u,  see  below,  p.  117. 
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were  likely  to  giye  way  before  the  chann  of  Matilda^s  chap.  xii. 
presence^  before   the   mere  novelty  of  seeing  the   Court 
of  Bouen,    after   an    interval   of  perhaps   thirty  years^^ 
once  more  adorned  by  the  grace  and  dignity  of  a  reigning 
Dachess. 

Sut^  in  an  age  and  country  where  the  religious  spirit  was  Opposition 
BO  actively  at  work  as  it  was  in  Normandy  in  the  days  of  ^^^^^^ 
William^  it  was  not  likely  that  any  breach  of  canonical  law,  J[j'4?  , 
even  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  should  pass  unchallenged. 
Men  were  found  who  feared  not,  perhaps  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Baptist,  to  rebuke  the  prince  who  had  dared  so  direct 
a  breach  of  the  orders  of  so  revered  an  assembly  as  the 
Council  of  Rheims.     And  the  opposition  was  led  by  one 
from  whom,  according  to  all  the  accounts  of  his  character 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  we  should  not  have 
looked  for  any  special  zeal  either  for  ecclesiastical  discipline 
or  for  Christian  morality.     At  the  head  of  the  Normto  Censure 
Churoh  now  stood  William's  uncle  Malger,  a  man  who,  as  e™y  ""^ 
I  have  already  said,^  is  described  to  us  only  in  the  darkest  Archbishop 
colours.     Yet  almost  the  only  act  recorded  of  him  is  one 
which,  in  the  life  of  a  saint,  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
set  down  as  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  his  sanctity. 
The  Primate  of  Normandy  did  not  shrink  &om  reproving  his 
prince,  and  that  prince  the  Great  William,  for  the  breach 
of  canonical  law  which  he  had  committed  in  marrying  his 
kinswoman.     He  at  least  threatened,  if  he  did  not  actually 
publish,  a  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  princely 
offender.^     Was  his  motive  in  so  doing  simply  disloyalty?  Higpro- 

^  *'       "      bable 

motives. 
'  Hurty-eix  yean  if  we  count  from  the  death  of  William's  grandmother 
Judith  in  1017  ;  twenty-eeven  if  we  oonnt  firom  the  death  of  Richard  the 
Good  in  1026.    Hie  question  turns  on  the  position  of  Richard's  second  wife 
Papia.    See  vol.  ii..p.  181. 
'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  210. 

'  Will.   Malms,  iii.  267.    **Ferunt  quidam   esse  aroanam  depositionis 
«aiUBam;  Matildem,  qunm- Willelmus  acoeperat,  proximam  sibi  sanguine 
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oHAP.  xH.  Was  he^  as  one  aooount  seems  to  implj^  in  league  with  his 
brother  the  Count  of  Arques^  to  overthrow  William^s 
throne?^  Or  are  we  to  suppose  that  Malger  was  really 
stirred  up  by  a  holy  zeal  to  denounce  a  breach  of  eccle- 
siastical Iaw^  however  exalted  the  offenders?  Such  is  the 
equally  distinct  statement  of  another  of  our  authorities^  less 
open  than  those  who  are  hardest  upon  Malger  to  the  influ- 
Nature  of  ences  of  flattery  or  prejudice.^  After  all,  if  we  come  to 
aglhiflt'^^  di^^'^u^B^  the  crimes  alleged  against  Malger  firom  the 
Malger,  declamation  which  is  used  about  them,  they  are  not  crimes 
of  any  enormous  dye.  They  are  the  follies  and  vices  which 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  expected  from  a  young  prince  tiurust 
into  a  great  ecclesiastical  office  to  which  he  clearly  had  no 
real  call.  He  is  allowed  not  to  have  beeu  deflcient  in  the 
learning  of  the  time.^  But  he  was  fonder  of  hunting 
than  became  an  Archbishop,  a  charge  which  seems  a  litQe 
hard  in  an  age  when  an  extravagant  devotion  to  brutal 
sports  was  not  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  highest  saint- 
liness.^  He  kept  too  splendid  a  table/  and  wasted  the 
wealth,  and  even  the  ornaments,  of  his  church  in  reckless 
largesses.^   All  this  is  likely  enough,  and  the  existence  of 

fiiisse.  Id,  Ghristiane  fidei  zelo,  Malgeriuxn  non  tulisse,  ut  consangaineo 
cubili  frnereotur,  sed  in  nepotem  et  comparem  exoommunicationis  jaculum 
intenttoe.*' 

^  William,  or  Orderic,  tn  the  death-bed  narrative  (657  B),  puts  the  two 
together;  "Non  mult6  poet  alia  mihi  graviasima  adverdtae  oborta  est 
Patnii  namque  mei,  Malgerlus  Rothomagensis  Archiepiscopiu  et  Gnillelnroi 
firater  ejus  ...  me  velut  nothum  contempeerant/*  etc. 

'  See  the  passage  of  William  of  Malmeebury  just  cited. 

'  Will.  Malms,  iii.  967.  **  Is  erat  litteris  quidem  non  mediooriter  cultua" 
This  is  admitted  even  by  William  of  Poitiers,  116 ;  "  Scripturarum  arcans 
intelligentise  literalis  oculo  coUigere  non  indoctus  fuit." 

*  lb.  '*  Pro  natalinm  oonscientiA  professionis  oblitus,  venationibus  et 
avium  oertaminibus  sepiiis  justo  intendebat." 

^  lb.  '*  Gazas  eoclesiasticas  oonviviis  profusioribus  insumebat.*'  So  Will. 
Pict.  116;*'  Mensas  equidem  nimihm  sufficientes,  nimitun  nitidas,  prssbere." 

'  WiU.  Pict.  116.  '*Quam  pietas  plurimorum  omando  ditavit^  ille 
spoliando  attenuavit  eoclesiam ;  non  sponsus  ejus  vel  pater  dioendus,  sed 
gravissimuB  dominus  vel  rapacissimuB  prodo Laigiendo  laudem  emere 
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his  BOD  Michael  shows  that  he  was  no  strict  observer  of  chap.  xii. 
ecclesiastical    rule  on  other  points.^     And  we  can  well 
believe  that  Duke  William^  most  of  whose  own  faults  were 
of  a  kind  exactly  opposite  to  those  of  his  uncle,  was  diligent 
in  rebuking  one  who  certainly  departed  widely  from  his 
ideal  of  a  Prelate.^    But  when  these  intelligible  and  pro- 
bable chaifies  are  mixed  up  with  vague  stories  of  robbery 
lod  other  unnamed  crimes^'  we  begin  to  have  our  doubts. 
We  are  told  also  that  successive  Pontiffs  had  refused  him  Hia  Uck 
the  pallium^  as  being  unworthy  of  his  office^^  so  that  Bouen  Paiiium. 
was  now  in  much  the  same  case  as  Canterbury.     He  also 
neglected  to  attend  more  than  one  Council  at  Bome  to  which 
he  was  summoned.''    All  Bouen  and  all  Normandy^  we  are 
told^  were  utterly  weary  of  their  Primate  and  his  doings.^ 

All  this  may  well  have  been  so ;  yet  the  excommunica-  Malger's 
tion,  or  threatened  excommunication^  of  the  Duke^  more  p^^b^iy'^ 
especially  when  we  remember  that  the  fact  is  left  out  by  **o»«^' 
those  who  draw  the  worst  picture  of  Malger^  suggests 
that  there    may  have  been  another  side  to  the  story. 

uubftt,  specie  libemlitatiB  prodiguB. . . .  Nee  enim  modum  posuit  Urgitioni 
donee  ledes  meiropolitana  omni  fere  omamento  caruit  et  thesauro." 

'  Ord.  Vii.  566  D.  Michael  wan,  when  Orderio  wrote,  an  old  man  in 
gratt  honour  with  Henry  the  Fint.  He  was  '*  probns  miles  et  legitimus." 
Wsce  (9707)  gives  him  seyeral  children,  and  seems  to  make  them  bom  after 
bis  deposition.  Michael  is  "bom  mult  ^norez;  Michiel  de  Baines  [al. 
Biyvox]  apelez.'* 

'  WiU.  Pict.  1 16.  '*  Sfspenumero  monitus  atque  oastigatus  privatim  atque 
poblic^  domini  aoi,  juvenis  et  laid,  sapiente  diligentia.'^  Bo  Will.  Malms, 
iii.  167;  "Crebr6  conyentus,  expostulante  nepote  patruelis  [patrui?] 
oflbnaas." 

'  lb.  **  Sequnntur  multoties  largitionem  rapinsB.  Prseterea  molestus 
Ii^^ie  ejus  odor  diffundebatur  ob  alia  orimina.  Sed  a  ratione  alienum 
dndmns  in  yitiis  publicandis  immorari/*  etc. 

*  lb.  "  Pallio  numquam  est  insignitus  quod  . . .  manus  Romani  Ponti- 
^iosiinittere  [T]  solita^  ei  denegavit  ut  minus  idoneo."  So*  Will.  Malms,  u.s. 

*  lb.  117.  *'Apostolici  mandate  saepiUs  ad  Romanum  concilium  acoitus, 
Kntiit  ire."  William  ia  just  now  very  zealous  for  the  Holy  See,  quite 
vnlike  the  GalHcanism  of  Rudolf  Glaber.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  275. 

'  lb.  *'8ane  pigebat  Rotomagum,  pigebat  ounctam  Normanniam,  arcbi- 
pnesulis." 
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ouAP.  XII.  The  exoommunication  does  not  read  like  the  act  of  one 
who  was  utterly  dead  to  the  duties  and  decencies  of  his 
office.     It   reads   more   like   the   act   of  one   who^   con- 
scious that   he   had  greatly  neglected  those  duties   and 
decencies,  was  anxious  to  make  amends  for  past  offences 
by  an  act  of  saintly  zeal  and  boldness.     It  is  the  sort  of 
act  which   may  well  have  been  meant    as  the  first  step 
William's   in  an  amended  career.     And  there  is  strong  ground  for 
tionathim.  believing  that  it  was  this  over  zealous  discharge  of  eccle- 
siastical duty^  quite  as  much  as  any  of  his  ecclesiastical 
or  moral  offences^  which  finally  brought  down  on  Malger 
the  wrath   of  his   nephew  and  sovereign.    It  wotdd  be 
altogether  of  a  piece  with  William's  conduct  in  greater 
matters  stilly  if  his  personal  indignation,  and  the  complaints 
and  entreaties  of  Matilda,  were  mixed  up  with   a  real 
Malger  de-  feeling  of  the  unfitness  of  Malger  for  his  office,^    At  all 
the  Council  events,  two  years  after  William's  marriage^  long  before 
of  Lirieux.  ^j,g^^   marriage   was    recognized    at    Rome^    Malger  was 
formally  deposed  from  his  see  by  a  joint. exercise  of  the 
ducal  and  the  pontifical  authority.    Ermenfirid^  Bishop  of 
Sitten^  a  Prelate  who  seems  to  have  been  specially  em- 
ployed to  represent  the  Roman  See  beyond  the  Alps,  was 
1062,     now  sent  into  Normandy,  as  he  was  in  after  years  twice 
'^^^'     sent    into    England.     William    gathered    a    Council    at , 
Lisieux,  in  which  all  the  Bishops  of  Normandy^  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Papal  Legate^  sat  in  judgement  on 
their  erring  metropolitan.    Malger  was  unanimously  con- 
demned^ and  tiie  Duke  decreed  his  deposition  fix>m  his 
see.^    He  was  banished  to  the  Isles  of  the  C6tentin^  so 

'  Will.  Malms,  iii.  167.  "Quum  ine  adolesoentia  uxoriaB  quereUe  acce- 
derent,  excogitAtas  oocasiones  quibus  penequutor  peooati  sede  pelleretur.** 
It  ifl  clear  that  Malger  had  partizans. 

*  William  of  Poitien  (117)  does  not  name  the  Legate.  He  says  only 
**PrincepB  ....  depofhiit  patraum  in  publico  sancte  synodi,  ApostoUci 
vicario  cunctisque  Nonnannifle  episcopis,  juzta  oanonum  auctoritatem,  sen- 
tentiam  dantibus  unanlmi  consensus."  The  List  in  Mabillon  (Analects^  ii. 
439)  names  Ermenfred  (see  vol.    ii.   p.   461),  and   mentions  the  plaoe^ 
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fiuniUar  to  us  as  the  Channel  Islands.^    His  life  there  is  chap.  xn. 
said  to  have  still  given  scandal;^  if  Malger's  ebullition  jj^^^^j*' 
of  zeal  against  William  was  reallj  the  beginning  of  his  death, 
own  reformation^  nothing  was  more  likely  to  throw  him 
back  in  the  work  of  amendment  than  the  eonsequences 
which  his  over  diligence  had  brought  upon  him.    One  of 
the  charges  against  him  was  that  of  dealing  with  a  familiar 
spirit,^  a  charge  which  has  been  ingeniously  explained  by 
the    supposition    that   the   learning  of   Malger  took   in 
mathematics  and  astronomy,  and  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
Gerbert  and  many  others,   the   reputation  of  practising 
magic  was  the  penalty  of  knowledge  beyond  his  age.^    It 
was  his  custom  to  sail  about  among  the  islands,  and  som^ 
times  to  visit  the  mainland  of  the  C6tentin.     One  day,  on 

Liaeuz.  William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  24)  makes  Malger  resign  his  see ;  '^  Eo 
tempore  Malgerius  Archipnesul  Rotomagensis  desipere  ccepit,  et  insipientiA 
duetiu  Archiprsesulatam  Duci  reddidit."  The  strong  reg<de,  or  rather  dticale, 
of  all  our  accounts  should  be  noticed.   See  vol.  ii.  p.  209. 

^  William  of  Poitiers  does  not  mention  the  banishment  of  Malger,  but 
it  is  spoken  of  by  most  of  our  other  authorities.  Will.  Gem.  vii.  24.  "  Dux 
aate:n  Malgerium  in  insulft  qae  dicitur  Ghemervia  retrusit."  The  list  in 
Habillon  (ii.  439)  says,  **  Dedit  postea  illi  quamdam  insulam  in  Constanti* 
niensi  page  in  man  sitam."    Roman  de  Rou,  9703  ; 

"  Es  isles  yint  de  GostentiUi 
lib  f u  ^  vist  tresqu'  h  la  fin.'* 
On  the  "Isles  of  the  Gdtentin  "  see  vol.  i.  p.  21 1  et  seqq. 

'  Habillon,  u.  s.  **  In  qu&  [insuU]  pluribus  annis,  non  quidem  ut  decuit, 
vixit.**    Wace,  as  a  Jersey  man,  is  much  fuller  on  this  part  of  the  story. 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  9714  et  seqq.  He  has  "un  doable  priv^"  called 
Toret  or  Toreit,  who  was  always  at  his  beck  and  call.  What  is  Toret  ? 
Pluquet  makes  it  a  diminutive  from  Thor.  Sir  F.  Palgrave  (iii.  276,  277) 
spetkM  of  French  antiquaries  "who  discover  in  the  name  Thoreit  the  ez- 
cUmation  llior-aie,  an  invocation  of  Thor  the  Hanmierer."  Pluquet  at 
least  does  not.  (On  Thor-aie  see  vol.  ii.  p.  257.)  Sir  Francis  goes  on, 
"  Bat  the  vocable  is  pure  hoch  deuUch,  and  however  gained  or  bestowed, 
■imply  signifies  FoUy."  Of  two  improbable  explanations  Pluquet's  seems 
to  me  the  lees  improbable.  See  Mr.  Thorpe's  amazing  note  to  Lappenberg, 
Korman  Kings,  p.  86,  where  he  mixes  up  Malger's  familiar  spirit  with 
Balph  of  Tesson's  war-cry.    See  vol.  ii.  p.  357,  and  Taylor's  Waoe,  p.  20. 

*  Histoire  des  Arohevesques  de  Kouen  (Rouen,  1667),  p.  253.  The 
tntbor,  ft  Benedictine  fiither,  is  disposed  to  let  Malger  off  more  easily  than 
most  people. 

VOL.  III.  H 
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oKAF.  zu.  entering  the  vessel^  his  supernatural  power  enabled  him  to 
prophesy  that  one  of  the  company  would  die  that  day.  He 
knew  not  however  who  was  the  doomed  person,  nor  by  what 
means  he  would  perish.  His  prediction  was  fulfilled  in  him- 
self:  he  fell  overboard  and  was  drowned.  His  body  was 
afterwards  found  among  the  rocks^  and  he  was  buried  at 
Cherbourg.^ 
Malger  A  Prelate  of  a  very  different  stamp  from  Malger  sue- 

by  Mau-     cccded  him  on  the  metropolitan  throne  of  Bouen.    William 
Hbllfeand  ^^  ^^^  ^^7  learned  that  the  high  places  of  the  Church 
character,   oould  not  be  rightly  turned  into  mere  provisions  for  the 
younger  members  of  sovereign  houses.     He  determined 
to  give  the  Norman  Church  a  thoroughly  worthy  dad 
pastor,  and  in  his  choice  he  overlooked  all  prejudices  of 
family  and  even  of  nation.     This  willingness  to  recognize 
the  claims  of  merit  in  strangers  from  every  land  has 
been  already  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  marked  features  of 
the  Norman  national  character.^    The  new  Primate^  Mau- 
rilius,  was  a  man  of  foreign  birth^  one  who  had  seen  much 
of  various  parts  of  the  worlds  and  who  seems  to  have 
made  choice  of  Normandy  as  his  adopted  countiy.    His 
HiflbiHh    Career  in  many  respects  reminds  us  of  that  of  Lanfraac^ 
Rheims,      ^^^  ^^^  difference,  that  the   earlier  years  of  Lanfranc 
*t  Ltitt^cr  ^^^  spent  in  a  character  wholly  lay,   while   Maurilios 
had  first  entered  the  ecclesiastical  calling  as  a  secular 
priest.     He  was  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  bom  of  a  noble 
house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bheims.^    But  his  higher 

^  Mabillon,  ii.  439.  *'Po8tea  ver^,  quo  autem  divino  judicio  ignoratur, 
in  man  submeraua  eet."  Waoe  tells  the  story  at  length,  9727  et  aeqq. 
But  there  must,  as  Prevost  says,  be  some  mistake  in  the  name  Win^ant, 
which  suggests  the  Ficard  Witsand  rather  than  any  haven  of  the  G6tentiiL 

'  See  vol.  i  p.  170.  Will.  Malms,  ill.  446.  "  Omnium  gentium  benign- 
issimi  advenas  aequali  secum  honore  colunt." 

'  MabiUon,  ii.  439.  "Nobili  prosapiH  ex  Bemensi  page  exortus,  et  in 
ejusdem  civitatis  ecclesift  educatus,  inde  in  Leodicensi  eoclesiA  omni  liben- 
lium  artium  peritift  imbutus."  Oideric  (567  C)  calls  him  **  geuere  Magun- 
tinus."    He  must  have  confounded  the  birthplace  of  Maurillus  with  the 
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edacation   was  Teutonic.     He  first  stadied  at  home  at  chap.  zn. 
Bheims^  then  at  Liittich^  and  lastly^  as  the  reward  of  his 
proficiency  in  learnings  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
"  Scholasticus/'  Chancellor  or  Lecturer^  in  the  cathedral  He  be- 
chorch  of  Halberstadt,  one  of  the  richest  secular  founda-t^scholas- 
tions  in  the  Saxon  Church.^   But  the  zeal  of  Maurilius  soon  ]^^^,** 
aspired  to  a  straiter  life  than  that  of  a  secular  canon.     He  stadt. 
left  his  stall  at  Halberstadt^  he  betook  himself  into  Nor-  He  be- 
mandy^  and  there  became  a  monk  in  the  Abbey  of  F^camp.^  monk  at 
That  great  houBe,  tie  fovourite  foundation  of  Richard  thef^P^,. 
Fearless^  and  one  of  the  objects  of  the  misapplied  bounty  of 
our  own  Eadward^  was  now  flourishing  in  all  the  odour  of 
youthful  sanctity.^     The  secular  canons^  who  had  been  its  Secular 
first  inmates,  had^  under  the  rule  of  Richard  the  Oood^  the  -p^m^ 
patron  and   father  of  monks^  made  way  for  regulars  of  99o- 
the  Benedictine  order,  under  the  rule  of  their  first  Abbot^  Bene- 
tihe  renowned  and  holy  William,  a  native  of  Italy^  and  of  Monks. 
iUustriouB  birth.    He  it  was  who  received  the  Chancellor  of  '^^• 
Halberstadt  as  one  of  his  spiritual  household^^  till^  like  Maurilius 
Lanfranc^^  the  neophyte  sought  for  a  still  more  complete  camp,  and 

place  of  his  preferment,  Halberstadt  being,  at  all  events,  in  the  province 
of  Maioz. 

*  Mabillon,  ii.  440.  '' Halverstatensis  [mark  the  Low-Dutch  form] 
eoclense  Scholaeticus  efiectus  est,  qui  loous  in  SaxoniH  ditissimus  habetur." 
On  the  office  of  the  Scholasticus,  compare  Adelard  at  Waltham,  vol.  ii.  p.  443. 

'  This  first  profession  at  F^amp  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  list  in 
Mabillon.  Orderic  (u.  s.)  mentions  only  his  second  sojourn  there.  But 
does  not  a  profession  at  Fecamp  under  the  Italian  Abbot  William  form  a 
kind  of  tzanation  between  Halberstadt  and  the  Italian  hermitage  ? 

*  I  reserve  some  notice  of  the  history  of  Fecamp  (see  vol.  i.  p.  a  18), 
and  of  the  connexion  of  the  monastery  with  England,  for  a  more  appro- 
priate place  in  the  fourth  volume. 

*  The  profession  of  Maurilius  at  Fecamp  would  naturally  come  within 
the  time  of  Abbot  William,  1 001- 1 031.  After  so  varied  a  career,  we  can 
hardly  fiuicy  him  less  than  fifty  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the 
Archbishoprick,  and  we  want  several  years  for  each  of  his  metamorphoses 
between  Halberstadt  and  Rouen.  His  first  sojourn  at  Fecamp,  bis  hermit 
life,  his  Abbacy  at  Florence,  his  second  sojourn  at  Fecamp,  might  well 
take  up  twenty-four  years  among  them.  "  See  vol.  ii.  p.  226. 

H  2 
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oHAP.  XII.  isolation  from  the  world,  and^  with  the  leave  of  his  Abbot, 
hOT^Un*  ^^^^^^'^  ^®ft  Fecamp  for  some  undeseribed  part  of  Italy, 
Italy.  where  he  led  a  hermit^s  life,  supporting  himself  by  the 
work  of  his  own  hands.^  His  sanctity  at  last  drew  on  him 
He  ia  nuvde  the  attention  of  the  fiunous  Boni&ce,  Marquess  of  Tus- 
Saint  <^^J>  ^^^  father  of  the  more  &mous  Countess  Matilda. 
ilOT^noe*  '"^^  prince  constrained  him,  much  against  his  will,  to 
by  the        undertake  the   government  and  the  reform  of  the  great 

Marquess 

Boniface,    monastery  of  Saint  Mary  in  the  city  of  Florence.     He 
loca^T       laboured   there  for  some  years,  and  brought  his  monks 
into  some  degree  of  order  and  good  living.     But  the  elder 
members  of  the  brotherhood,  accustomed  to  the  lax  govern- 
ment of  former  Abbots,  proved  too  much  for  his  powers 
He  returns  of  reformation.^    He  resigned  his  dignity  and  returned  to 
camp.  -p^cQsxij^^  where  he  lived  for  some  years  as  a  private  monk, 
Abbot        under  the  new  Abbot  John.      This  Prelate  was  another 
1031-1080.  Italian,  high  in  favour  alike  with  the  Duke  of  the  Normans 
and -with  the  King  of  the  English,  who,  like  so  many 
others  of  his  order,  found  it  to  his  advantage  to  cross  the 
Mauriliufi    sca  and  visit  the  saintly  Eadward  &ce  to  &oe.^    Under  his 
bishop  of    rule  the  ex- Abbot  of  Florence  lived  in  peace,  till  he  was 
^57-io6    ^^^  ^y  ^'^^^  William  to  the  highest  place  in  the  Nor- 
man Church.     He  held  more  than  one  Council  of  his  Pro- 
vince.^   He  also  finished  the  rebuilding  of  the  metropoUtan 

^  Mabillon,  ii.  440.  "Eremi  cultor  solitariam  vitam  duoens  opere 
manuum  vixit/' 

*  Mabillon,  u.  s.  So  Ord.  Yit.  567  C,  who  adds  a  characteristic  Italian 
trait ;  "  In  urbe  Florentift  monachili  coenobio  Abbatis  jure  pnefuiti  et 
exosus  transgressoribus  pro  rigore  disciplinae  venenum  in  potu  sibi  pro- 
pinato  deprehendit." 

'  Ord.  Yit.  u.  s.  *'  Tempore  Johannis  Abbatis  compatrioke  siw  Fisoan- 
num  venit."  But  the  local  accounts  make  John  a  Lombard.  Orderic 
might  have  assumed  that  an  Abbot  at  Florence  must  be  an  Italian,  but 
how  could  this  be  reconciled  with  his  descriptiou  of  Maurilius  as  "  Magun- 
tinus"  ?    Of.  Neustria  Pia,  223. 

*  Besnn,  47-49.  Pommeraye,  71.  Mabillon,  ii.  441.  "Adstante  Wil- 
lelmo  Normannorum  Duce,  postea  Anglorum  Bege,  cum  omnibus  suffira- 
ganeis  suis,  concilium  in  Rothomagensi  eoclesift  de  castitate  conservandft  et 
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Chnich^  which  had  been  b^un  by  his  predecessor  Robert^  ohap.  zn. 
and  had  been  possibly  interrupted  during  the  unthrifty 
reign  of  Malger.    The  church   of  Maurilius^  which  has 
wholly  made  way  for  the  works  of  later  architects^  was  He  com- 
consecrated  three  years  before  the  invasion  of  England^  oonsecrates 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  Bishops  of  his  Province,  and^^^^ 
of  Doke  William  himself.^    He  survived  this  great  cere-  io^3- 
mony  six  years,  and  died  in  the  full  odour  of  sanctity, 
having  seen  his  sovereign  and  benefactor  for  three  years 
on  the  throne  of  England. 

The  deposition  of  Malger,  the  succession  of  Maurilius,  The  mar- 

-      _  .  riftge  of 

and  the  men  to  whom  the  career  of  the  new  Pnmate  wiUimn 
introduces  us,  serve  well  to  illustrate  that  great  religious  JJ^  *" 


cen- 


movement  which  was  now  going  on  in  Normandy,^  and  J^''*iJ*y 
which  was   beyond  doubt  greatly  fostered  by  the   wise 
appointments  which  William  had  now  learned  to  make 
to  ihe  great  ecclesiastical  offices   in  his  gift.     But  the 
unlucky  Archbishop  was  not  the  only  churchman   who 
felt  that  it  was  dangerous  to  administer  rebuke  to  one 
of  William's  temper.      A  greater  than  Malger  or   Mau- 
rilius also  took  upon  him  the  function  of  Micaiah,  and, 
strangely  enough,   he  found,   through   a  temporary  dis- 
grace, a  path   to   a  higher  place  in   the   &vour  of  his 
prince.      Lanfiranc,   now  Prior  of  Bee,   already  high  in  Hiupresent 
the  Duke's  Ssivour  and  a  sharer  in  his  inmost  counsels,^  William. 
perhaps  took  upon  him  personally  to  rebuke  his  sovereign 

aeterifl  sanctorum  patmm  institutionibuf},  pastorum  incuri&  negligenter 
pottpoeiti*,  viriliier  restituendis  religiose  oelebravit."  Eveiything  bears 
witness  alike  to  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  Norman  Dukes  and  of 
the  personal  zeal  of  William  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  i8i.  *  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  213,  214. 

'  Vit.  Lanfr.  ap.  Giles,  i.  287.  "  Ad  administranda  quoque  totius  patr'ue 
negotia  snmmns  ab  ipso  Normannorum  Duce  Willelmo  consiliarius  assu- 
mitnT."  Allowing  for  the  natural  exaggeration  of  a  panegyrist,  there 
seems  enough  to  imply  a  very  close  relation  between  William  and  Lanfranc. 
See  vol.  ii.  p.  127. 
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oHAP.  XII.  for  his  unoanonioal  marriage;  at  all  events  he  was  known 
to  have  spoken  his  mind  freely  and  openly  on  the  subject.^ 
Papal        The  writer  whom  we  have  to  follow  for  the  share  taken 
on  Nor-      by  Lanfranc  in  the  affikir  adds  that  all  Normandy   was 
™*"  ^       laid  under  an  interdict  by  Papal  authority  as  a   punish- 
ment for  the  sin  of  its  prince.^     The  contemporary  writers 
so  evidently  avoid  the  whole  subject  that  their  silence  counts 
for  less  than  it  otherwise  would;   but  it  would  certainly 
be  strangle  if  so  memorable  an  exercise  of  Papal  authority 
as  the  interdiction  of  divine  offices  throughout  the  Duchy 
found  no  one  to  record  it  except  the  local  chronicler  of 
Bee.     But,  however  this  may  be^  we  need  not  doubt  that 
Lanfiranc  spoke  out  on  the  subject  in  a  way  which  was 
far  from  agreeable  to  the  Duke  and  probably  still  less 
agreeable  to  the  Duchess.     The  darker  side  of  William^s 
character  now  stands  forth.     He  was  already  stark  beyond 
William's    measure  to  the  men  who  withstood  his  will.'    With  all 
to^iu^'  ^  ^^  great  qualities^  he  could  not  endure  anjrthing  which 
P^*^"*^     savoured  of  personal  insult,  least  of  all  when  that  insult 
touched  his  wife  as  well  as  himself.     The  stem  executor 
of  justice,  the  reformer  of  the  Norman  Church,  is  for- 
gotten for  a  while  in  the  man  who  mutilated  his  prisoners 
at  Alen9on,^  and   who,  years    after,  burned    Mantes    to 
punish  a  silly  jest  of  its  sovereign.     Lanfranc  had  also 
enemies  at  hand,  who  did  not  &il  to  stir  up  the  mind  of 
the  Duke  against  him.^    The  vengeance  taken  by  WiUiam 

^  Vit.  Lanfr.  i.  288.  '*  Hujus  tarn  improvidfe  juasionis  caamam  agnnt, 
quod  idem  LanfranoiiB  contradioebat  nuptiis  fills  ComitiB  Flandri»,  quam 
ipse  sibi  Dux  copulaverat  in  matrimonio,  quia  proxiznA  camis  conaangui- 
nitate  jungebatur."     So  Chron.  Beoc.  198. 

'  lb.  "Undo  auctoritate  Romani  PapsB  tota  Neuatria  fuerat  ab  officio 
ChristianitatiB  suiipensa  et  interdicta."  So  Chron.  Becc.  a.  b.  Waoe  (9659) 
makea  Malger  pronounce  the  interdict ; 

'^  Mangier  ki  tint  rAroeyefikie         Sor  Willame  ^  sor  sa  moillier. 
Mist  Normondie  tute  en  uie  Andui  lea  fist  escumengier." 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  169.  ♦  See  vol.  ii.  p.  287. 

^  Vit.  Lanfr.  487.  "Quorumdam  etiam  aocusationibus  delatorum  Dux 
in  eo  vehementer  amaricatuB." 
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waB  craelj  one  might  almost  add^  cowardly.     For  the  fault  ohap.  xn. 

oryirtae  of  one  member  he  punished  the  whole  society, 

andj  as  commonly  happened  in  such  cases^  the  punishment 

fell  more  heavily  on  the  dependants  of  the  society  than 

on  the  society  itself.^     William  ordered  that  Laufranc  He  orders 

should    at   once   be  dismissed  from  the  monastery  andjQeutof 

banished    from   Normandy.      But    he    also    ordered   the^j^^**®' 

J  ^  and  Duma 

ravaging  and  burning  of  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  the  "Park" 
Abbey.^     He  was  obeyed  in  both  orders.     Lanfranc  set  Abbey. 
forth  from  Bec^  to  seek  his  fortune  once  more^  and  he  set 
forth  in  a  guise  almost  as  lowly  as  that  in  which  he  first 
appeared  in  the  presence  of  Herlwin.     But  his  journey 
was  not  a  long  one.    By  chance  or  by  design^  he  met  Beoonciiia- 
William  on  the  way;^  the  visible  change  in  his  fortunes^  j^q^mic 
aided  by  his  own  ready  wit,  procured  him  an  audience  of  ^j^*^* 
the  Duke,  and  in  that  audience  terms  of  reconciliation 
were  readily  agreed  on.     Lanfranc  was  again  admitted  to 
William's  full  favour,  confirmed  by  the  kiss  of  peace.^ 

'  See  vol.  ii  pp.  218,  «36. 

*  Vit.  Lanfr.  287.  ''  Mandat  ut  monaateiio  ezturbetur,  patriA  disoedat, 
LanfrancuB.  Nee  motus  animi  Bui  hAc  vindictft  sedare  valens,  mandavit 
jnrifl  monasterii  villam,  qute  Parens  dicitur,  flnmmis  excidi."  On  the  word 
Pi¥rk,  see  Earie,  Parallel  Chronicles,  p.  323. 

'  In  the  story  in  Lanfranc's  Life  (387  Giles),  the  banished  Prior  sets  out 
on  a  horse  which  went  on  three  legs,  because  the  house  had  none  that  was 
better  ("  quia  melior  non  habebatur,  tripes  equus  quarto  pede  inutili  illi  tri- 
baitar"),  and  aooompanied  by  one  servant.  He  meets  the  Duke ;  "  Protinus 
qnk  ille  discedebat  Duci  obvius  venienti  appropinquans.^*  The  meeting  may 
have  been  accidental,  or  Lanfranc  may  have  gone  by  a  way  where  he  was 
likely  to  meet  William,  but  I  cannot  think,  with  Dr.  Hook  (ii.  93),  that 
"Lanfranc  directed  his  steps  to  Bouen,  where  he  probably  had  been  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  duke.  '*  The  lame  horse — ^the  narrator  quite 
enters  into  the  joke — bows  its  head,  and  his  rider  salutes  the  Prince ;  ' '  Equo 
per  singulos  passus  caput  ad  terram  submittente,  dominum  salutat."  William 
at  first  tarns  away,  but  presently  listens.  Lanfranc  begins  with  a  joke ; 
he  is  obeying  William  by  going  out  of  his  dominions  as  fast  as  he  could ; 
he  would  go  faster,  if  the  Duke  would  give  him  a  better  horse.  William 
laughs,  and  asks  whether  any  criminal  before  had  ever  ventured  to  ask  a 
present  of  his  judge.  The  Duke  is  fairly  won  over,  Lanfranc  makes  his 
speech,  and  all  is  soon  settled. 
*  Vit.  Lanfr.  287.    '*  Gratissimi  mox  suocedunt  amplexus  et  oscula." 
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OHAP.  xn.  The  damage  done  to  the  estates  of  the  House  of  Bee  was 
more  than  made  good.^  But  LaniraDe  was  required  in 
return  to  withdraw  his  opposition  to  the  Duke^s  noarnage, 
Lanfranc  and  even  to  make  himself  the  champion  of  his  cause.  A 
the  Cham-  ^^^^^^  <^f  scrupulous  honour,  according  to  modem  ideas  of 
pionofthe  ^onom.    would   not  have  accepted  such   an  office.      But 

maimge.  '  *  ^ 

modem  ideas  of  honour  differ  widely  from  monastic  ideas 
of  conscience.  There  was  nothing  in  the  terms  agreed  to 
by  Lanfranc  at  which  the  most  tender  and  the  most  formal 
conscience  could  be  offended.^  Lan&anc  had  denounced 
the  marriage  as  sinful^  and  he  was  not  called  on  to  with- 
draw that  denunciation.  He  might  still  look  upon  the 
act  as  sinful^  but  he  pledged  himself  to  do  his  best  to 
procure  that  the  sin  should  be  forgiven.  The  marriage 
was  at  most  a  breach  of  a  canonical  restriction^  and  it  was 
not  beyond  the  power  of  the  Apostolic  See  to  heal  such  a 
breach  even  after  the  fitct.     Lanfranc  then  was  to  go  to 

^  Vit.  Lanfr.  aSy.    "Multo  etiam  cum  augmento  restitaenda  proniii- 
tuntur  quae  Dux  nuperrim^  devastari  jusserat." 

'  Qee  this  point  discussed  by  Dr.  Hook,  ii.  94.  A  quite  different  aooouni 
of  the  reconciliation  of  Lanfranc  to  the  Duke,  or  rather  of  his  first  infcro* 
duction  to  him,  is  giyen  in  two  passages  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  De 
Gest.  Pont.  116  h  and  136,  one  in  the  Life  of  Lanfranc  himself  the  other  in 
that  of  Herfast,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Tbetford.  William*s  Chaplains  excite 
him  against  Lanfranc,  because  he  had  mocked  the  ignorance  of  one  of  their 
number.  The  Duke  orders  him  to  leave  Normandy,  but  he  goes  to  Court, 
obtains  an  interview  with  the  Duke,  and  speedily  wins  his  favour.  In  the 
second  account  it  appears  that  the  Chaplain  mocked  at  was  Heriast  himself^ 
who  came  to  Lanfranc's  school  with  great  pomp.  Lanfranc  then  makes  a 
mock  of  his  ignorance ;  "  £x  primA  coUoquutione  inteUigens  quim  prope 
nihil  Bciret,  abecedarium  ipsi  expediendum  apposuit,  ferociam  hominis  Italid 
fihcetift  illudens."  The  order  for  banishment  then  follows.  Lanfranc,  some- 
what oddly,  goes  to  court  to  ask  for  provisions  for  his  journey  ("Quomad 
curiam  commeatum  petiturus  venisset**).  Then  comes  the  story  of  the  Ume 
horse,  and  the  Duke  is  won  over  to  Lanfranc,  mainly  through  the  interces- 
sion of  William  Fitz-Osbem.  There  is  no  mention  of  Lanfranc's  opposition 
to  the  marriage. 

This  story  about  the  Chaplain  may  be  true ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
first  that  Lanfranc  was  already  known  to  the  Duke,  secondly  that  the  main 
ground  of  offence  was  the  opposition  to  the  marriage. 
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Borne,   and  to  use   all  the.  power   of   his  learning   and  chap.  xii. 
eloquence  to  obtain  from  the  Pontiff  a  dispensation  which 
would  make  good  the  marriage  which  had  been  irregularly 
contracted.^ 

If  these   transactions  between  William   and  Lanfranc  Negotia- 
took  place  soon  after  the  celebration  of  the  marriage^  the  ^^tb  the 
negotiations  with  the  Boman  Court  must  have  been  pro-  ^^^" 
longed  indeed.     William's  anxiety  to  keep  his  wife  would  1054 1 
seem  to  have  proved  as  fertile  a  source  for  canonical  dis- 
putations as  the  anxiety  of  Henry  the  Eighth  to  get  rid 
of  his.     It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  matter  was  not 
finally  settled  till  the  Pontificate  of  Nicolas  the  Second^ 
the  Pontiff  who  yielded  so  readily  to  the  threats  of  the 
English  Earl  Tostig/  and  who  found  it  equally  expedient 
to  yield  to  the  milder  persuasions  of  the  orator  of  Pavia. 
But  Nicolas  did   not  ascend  the   Papal  throne  till  six  Succeraion 
years  after  the  marriage  ceremony  at  Eu.     It   is  ^^i*®  ryict^  tiie 
possible  that  stem   and  resolute   Popes   like  Victor  the  Second. 
Second  and    Stephen  the  Ninth    refused  to    grant  any  Stephen 

concession .  and  it  is  probable  that  the  scruples  of  Lan-  ^®  Ninth. 

...  .  105 7-1058. 

firanc^  perhaps  those  of  William  himself,  would  forbid  any  Benedict 

application  to  the  usurper  Benedict.^     But,  in  any  case,  *^®^®"*^' 

Nicolas    granted    the    required    dispensation.      Lanfranc  Nicolas 

visited  Borne,  both  on  tixe  Duke's  errand  and  on  his  own.  %^-'- 

The  theological  dispute  with  Berengar  of  Tours*  was  still  1061.] 

going  on^  and  in  the  second  Lateran  Council,  held  under  Second 

Xi&ter&n 

the  presidency  of  Nicolas,  the  heretic  publicly  retracted  councQ. 
his  errors.^     Lan&anc  was  again  present  as  the  champion  f^J^  ^^* 
of  orthodoxy,®  and  his  performances  in  this  way  may  well  Lanfranc 
have  inclined  Pope  and  Council  to  listen  favourably  to  his  ^^^ 
petitions  on  other  subjects.     He  pleaded  the  cause  of  his  Berengar ; 

>  Yit.  Laniir.  289.     "  Lanfrancus  .  .  Romaro  venerat .  .  ut  ageret  pro 
Dace  Normannonun  et  nxore  ejuB  apud  Apostolicum.'* 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  458.  '  lb.  431.  *  lb.  116. 

'  He  however  retracted  back  again.  Yit.  Lanfr.  289.  See  Milman,  iii.  51. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  116,  337. 
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CHAP.  xn.  sovereign  firmly  and  effectually^  and  he  seems  to  have 

f^^wi^  used  lang^uage  nearly  as  plain-spoken  as  Tostig  did  two 

liam  and    years  later.     William^  he  argued^  was  determined  not  to 

give  up  his  wife;^  the  Pope  would  therefore  do  well  to 

yields  for  ecclesiastioal  censures — ^the  interdict  is  clearly 

intended — ^would  fall  quite  as  heavily  on  the  innocent  as  on 

the  guilty.^     Another  argument  is  also  put  into  Lan&anc's 

mouth,  that  the  pride  of  Count  Baldwin  would  not  endure 

to  have  his  daughter  returned  on  his  hands — he  might 

have  added  with  a  second  brood  of  children^  and  those 

too  of  doubtful  legitimacy.     War  would  certainly  break 

out  between  Normandy  and  Flanders^  and  it  was  the  duty 

of  the  common  Father  of  Christendom  to  hinder^  as  far 

Nioolas      as  in  him  lay,  the  shedding  of  Christian  blood.     To  these 

^"J?.      various  arguments  the  mind  of  Pope  Nicolas  yielded.    Lan- 

penBation.   franc  at  last  returned  with  the  wished-for  dispensation  which 

returns  to  ^^  ^^  ratified  by  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  the 

^°™^o6o  °^*''"*ff®  which  had  been,  in  ecclesiastical  eyes,  rashly  and 

irregularly  entered  into  six  years  before.^ 

Condition  So  great  a  favour  however  was   not  to  be  granted, 

penwtiom  except  on  Condition   that  the   sinners   should   atone  for 

Founda-  their  fault  by  worthy  works  of  penance.     The  Duke  and 

the  two  the  Duchess  were  each  to  rear  and  endow  a  monasteiy 

at^Caen  ^^^  religious  persons  of  their  respective  sexes.^     Another 

^  Yit.  Lanfr.  389.  "Nam  Dux  pnellam  [Gerbod  is,  as  usual,  forgotten] 
quam  acoeperat  nuUo  pacto  dimittere  vellet." 

'  lb.  "  Loquutus  cum  PapA  Nicolao  ostendit  quia  ejus  sententia  illos 
tanttmi  gravabat,  qui  eos  nee  conjanxerant  nee  separare  poterant." 

'  Will.  Gem.  vii.  26.  "Willelmus  Dux,  dum  k  quibusdam  religiosis  [00 
mention  of  Lanfranc  personally]  scpihs  redai^eretur,  e6  quod  cognataun 
suam  sibi  in  matrimonium  copuUsset,  missis  legatis,  Romanum  Papam  super 
hftc  re  oonsuluit.  At  ille  sagaciter  considerans  qu5d,  si  divortium  fieri juberet, 
fort^  inter  Flandrenses  et  Normannos  grave  bellum  exsui^eret,  maritum  ei 
conjugem  k  reatu  absolvit."  Yit.  Lanfr.  389.  **  Hoc  audiens  et  yerum  eiee 
advertens  summus  Pontifez,  dispensatione  habitft,  conjugium  concessit." 

*  Will.  Gem.  u.s.  **Eis  poenitentiam  injunxit.  Mandavit  enim,  ut  ab 
eis  duo  coenobia  conderentur,  in  quibus  pro  ipsis  ab  utroque  sexu  Deo 
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aooonnt  adds  that  four  foundations  of  still  more  direct  chap.  xii. 
usefulness^  hospitals  namely  for  the  sick^  blind,  and  aged^ 
were  also  to  be  established  in  four  of  the  chief  towns  of 
Normandy^  at  Bouen^   Bayeux^   Caen^    and    Cherbourg.^ 
The  discharge  of  the  former  part  of  the  Papal  command 
eansed  the   creation  of  two   of  the   noblest  architectural 
monuments  of  the  Duchy.     The  two  stately  Abbeys  of 
Caen  arose  as  at  once  the  monument  and  the  atonement 
of  the  irr^ular  marriage  of  William  and  Matilda.     Each  c^hamcter 
rf  those  noble  piles  retains  to  this  day  large  portions  of  ^uiiding«. 
the  original   work   of  its  founder^   and  each   exhibits   a 
duuncter  of  its  own^  a  sort  of  personality  received  from 
its  founder's  hand.    The  church  of  Matilda,  the  Abbey  of  Matilda's 
the  Holy  Trinity,  the  first  to  be  begun,  the  last  to  be  the^oiy 
brought  to  perfection,  bears  witness,  we  may  say,  to  the  Trinity. 
feminine  impatience  of  the  Duchess,  to  her  anxiety  not 

Bedol6  preoes  offerentor."  Vit.  Lanfr.  289.  "Eo  tamen  modo  quaten^s 
Dux  et  uxor  ejiiB  duo  monaateria  oonstruerent,  in  quibua  Bingulas  oon- 
gregationes  Tironim  ao  mulierum  ooadunarent,  qui  ibi  sub  normft  sanctse 
reUigionis,  die  noctuque  Deo  deaervirent  et  pro  salute  eoram  suppli- 
carent.**  William  of  Malmesbnry  (iii.  267)  would  almost  seem  to  have 
looked  on  the  foundations  as  a  voluntary  expiation,  like  the  pilgrimage  of 
Svegen  ;  "  Poetmodiim,  provectioribus  annis,  pro  expiationa  soeleris,  illnm 
nncto  Stephano  Cadomis  monasterium  sBdific&Bse,  ilUm  beats  Trinitati  in 
eodem  vioo  idem  feciase,  utroque  pro  sexu  suo  personas  habitantium 
eligente." 

On  the  history  of  Saint  Stephen's,  I  must  refer  to  two  excellent  local 
works,  "L'Abbaye  de  Saint -Etienne  de  Caen,  par  C.  EKppeau,"  Caen, 
1855  (M.  Hippeau  is  also  known  as  the  editor  of  the  first  complete 
edition  of  Gamier's  Life  of  Saint  Thomas),  and  "Analyse  Arohitecturale 
de  TAbbaye  de  Saint-Etienne  de  Caen,  par  G.  Bouet,"  Caen,  1867,  a  book 
distinguished  by  the  writer's  characteristic  caution  and  minute  accuracy. 
^  Roman  de  Ron,  ^66$ ; 

*'JA  Dos  por  satisfaoion,  As  meshaigniez,  as  non  poanz, 

Ke  Dens  Ten  face  voir  pardon,     Ab  langoros,  as  non  v^anz, 
E  ke  TApoetoile  cunsente  A  Chi^resborc  et  k  Roem, 

Ke  tenir  poisse  sa  parente,  A  Baieues  et  k  Caem  ; 

Fist  oent  provendes  establir  Encore  i  sunt  et  encor  durent 

A  oent  povres  paistre  b  vestir,      Issi  come  establies  furent."^ 
On  the  blind  hospital  at  Caen,  see  Hippeau,  p.  4.     Were  persons  adnuH- 
sible  whose  eves  had  been  put  out  by  the  Duke's  own  authority  ? 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Its  con- 
secration. 
June  1 8, 
1066. 


William's 

church  of 

Saint 

Stephen, 

begun 

1064? 

conse- 
crated 
1077. 


to  delay  the  work  of  atonement  for  her  &nlt.  Her  church 
was  so  hr  completed  as  to  be  ready  for  consecration  in  the 
year  of  the  great  crisis  of  her  hnsband^s  life,  and  its  solemn 
hallowing  forms  an  incident  which  will  again  claim  onr 
attention  even  in  the  midst  of  William's  preparations  for 
the  invasion  of  onr  island.^  But  the  church  then  hallowed 
seems  to  have  been  a  mere  fragment,  simply  so  much  as 
was  necessary  for  the  devotions  of  the  sisterhood;  the 
greater  portion  of  the  present  fabric  belongs  to  a  some- 
what later  age.  But  enough  remains  of  Matilda's  own  work 
to  show  that  the  building  was  carried  on  in  the  fiill  spirit 
of  her  original  design.  No  contrast  between  two  build- 
ings so  nearly  alike  in  plan  and  style  can  be  more  striking 
than  the  contrast  between  the  minster  of  William  and  the 
minster  of  Matilda.  William  was  no  more  inclined  to 
hurry  in  this  undertaking  than  in  any  other  undertaking 
of  his  life.  His  wife  hastened  to  consecrate  a  fragment; 
but  William  knew  how  to  bide  his  time  as  much  in  a  work 
of  architecture  as  in  a  work  of  war  or  politics.  Eleven  yeans 
later,^  William   and  Lanfranc,  now  promoted  to  be  the 

'  In  William's  charter  of  1066  (Gallia  ChriBtiana,  ad.  59-61.  I  have  to 
thank  M.  Chatel,  the  Archivist  of  the  Department  of  Calvados,  for  the 
reference),  he  distinctly  says  that  **  honestissima  conjux  mea  Mathildis, 
nobilissimi  Duels  Flandrensis  Balduini  filiam  ....  oonstruzit  basilicani," 
and  goes  on  to  record  its  consecration  on  June  18th.  Hie  charter  in 
Neustria  Pia,  658-661,  is  of  108 a.  He  there  says  "  ecclesiam  . . .  oosdifi- 
cavimus.'*  Either  it  was  still  unfinished,  or  the  nave  has  been  rebuilt.  It 
is  only  the  eastern  part  which  can  be  Matilda's  work. 

'  This  was  the  great  year  of  consecrations  in  Normandy.  See  vol.  ii.  pp- 
2i2y  12a.  The  consecration  of  Saint  Stephen's  is  distinctly  placed  in  tbii 
year  by  Orderic,  548  D.  At  Bee  Lanfranc  himself  officiated  (WUl.  Gem. 
vi.  9),  but  at  Caen  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Metropolitan  John. 
I  gather  from  what  goes  before  in  Orderic  that  William  was  present  at 
Caen,  though  he  was  not  at  Bee.  But  the  Chronicle  of  Saint  Stephen  itself 
(Duch^ne,  1018)  places  the  ceremony  in  1073.  Other  dates  given  are 
108 1  and  1086  (see  Neustria  Pia,  625,  Bouet,  15, 16).  One  cannot  doabt 
that  1077  ia  the  right  date  for  the  main  consecration,  and  that  the  other 
dates,  if  correct,  refer  to  some  smaller  ceremony.  The  western  towers  (of 
course  not  the  upper  portions)  must  have  been  added  soon  after  the  church 
was  finished.     Their  style  is  that  of  the  church,  and  the  masonry  shows 
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Caesar  and  the  Pontiff  of  another  world/  were  present  at  chap.  xii. 
the  consecration  of  the  great  Abbey  of  Saint  Stephen^ 
perfect  from  east  to  west^  save  onlj  that  the  addition  of 
Hie  western  towers  was  a  later  work,  and  was  probably      1086. 
celebrated  with  a  second  feast  of  dedication.     And  that  Character 
mighty  pile,  perhaps  the  noblest  and  most  perfect  work  conqueror 
of  its  own  date^  shows  us  the   spirit  of  the  Conqueror  ""^I®^"®^ 
impressed  on  every  stone.     The  choir  has  given  way  to  bailding. 
a  later  creation;  but  the  nave  of  William  and  Lanfiranc 
is  still  there/  precisely  such  a  nave  as  we  should  expect 
to  arise  at  the  bidding  of  William  the  Oreat.     Erected 
at  the  moment  when  the  Romanesque  of  Normandy  had 
cast  aside  the  earlier  leaven  of  Bemay  and  Jumieges^  and 
had  not  yet  begun  to  develope  into  the  more  florid  style 
of  Bayeux  and  Saint  Gabriel^  the  church  of  William^  vast 
in  scale^  bold  and  simple  in  its  design^  disdaining  orna- 
ment, but  never  sinking  into  rudeness^  is  indeed  a  church 
worthy  of  its  founder.    The  minster  of  Matilda^  far  richer^ 
even  in  its  earliest  parts^  smaller  in  size^  more  delicate  in 
workmanship^  has  nothing  of  that  simplicity  and  grandeur 
of  proportion  which  marks  the  work  of  her  husband.     The 
one  is  the  expression  in  stone  of  the  imperial  will  of  the 
conquering  Duke;   the  other  breathes  the  true  spirit  of 
his  loving  and  faithAil  Duchess. 

But^  though  the  completion  of  William's  minster  was  Beginning 
delayed  till  a  much  later  date,  yet,  according  to  the  custom  foun^tion 
of  the  fotmders  of  monasteries.^  the  society  itself,  furnished  2j^^°*, 

'  'f  '  Stephens. 

no  doubt  with  a  temporary  church  and  other  temporary  1004  ? 
buildings^  was  established  as   soon  as  possible  after  the 

that  tbey  were  designed  from  the  first,  though  not  built  at  the  same  time 
as  the  nave.  This  would  quite  agree  with  the  date  of  1086.  For  the  con- 
Becration  of  a  steeple  see  vol.  ii.  p.  437. 

'  See  voL  ii.  p.  laa,  and  the  verse  of  Abbot  Baldwin  in  Duch^e,  Ber. 
Franc,  ii.  357  ;  "Qui  Dux  Normannis,  qui  Cssar  pnefiiit  Anglis.'* 

*  Allowing,  of  course,  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  clerestory  and  the 
addition  of  the  vault.  '  See  vol.  ii.  p.  442. 
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CHIP.  xn.  receipt  of  the  Papal  rescripts    Hie  monks  of  Saint  Stephen 

alreadj  dweU  in  their  sabnrb  beyond  the  walls  <^  Caen, 

and  the  care  of  their  founder  had  already  given  them  the 

most  fiunous  man  in  his  dominions  for  th^  mler.    In  the 

same  year  in  which  the  aster  dinrch  was  dedicated^  in  the 

same  year  in  which  England  was  invaded,  the  honse  was  fit 

for  at  least  the  temporary  accommodation  of  its  new  ruler. 

Lanfhuic    Lanfranc,  the  Prior  of  Bec^  was  called  to  the  office  of  Abbot 

June  15,     ^^  ^^  rising  honse.    It  was  fitting  that  the  man  who  had 

'^^*         wrought  the  reconciliation  between  the  Duke  and  the  Holy 

See  should  receive  the  dignity  which  came  into  being  as 

the  fruit  and  seal  of  that  reconciliation.     Lanfranc  long 

resisted ;  ^  he  had  no  wish  to  encumber  himself  with  the 

cares  and  responsibilities  of  a  post  which  was  designed  to 

hold  a  high  place  among  the  Norman  Prelacy.   EUs  learned 

retirement  at  Bee  was  far  more  to  his  taste.     Bat  the  will 

of  Duke  William  was  not  to  be  withstood^  either  by  those 

to  whom  he  would  give  or  by  those  from  whom  he  would 

take  away.     Lanfranc  became  the  first  Abbot  of  the  great 

Aksilm,     house  of  Saint  Stephen.     In  the  office  which  he  vacated  at 

Monk  of  '  Bee  he  was  succeeded  by  one  no  less  renowned  than  him- 

Prior  loSs?  ^^*    "^  ^®^  years  before  the  foundation  of  Saint  Stephen s, 

Abbot  of     another  wanderer  from  the  South  had  found  his  way  to  the 

Sec  1078  * 

Arch-  '  holy  shelter  of  Bec^  and  had  become  one  of  the  spiritual 
Canterbury  ^^^^^old  of  Abbot  Herlwin.  Anselm  of  Aosta,  the  pro- 
1093-1109.  foundest  of  metaphysicians  and  divines^  the  father  of  all 
Christian  theology  since  his  time^  had  heard  of  the  fiime  of 
Lanfranc^  and  he  had  left  his  home  and  his  heritage  to 
sit  at  his  feet  as  his  scholar.  He  soon,  by  the  counsel  of 
Lanfranc  himself  and  of  Archbishop  Maurilius^  became 
not  only  his  scholar^  but  his  brother  in  the  monastic  pro- 
fession.    He  now  succeeded  him  in  his  office  of  Prior  ;^  he 

*  Will.  Gem.  vi.  9.  **  Tam  domini  qnam  Normannud  pximatum  supplica* 
tione  coactuB."  I  accept  Orderic's  date,  bat  the  Chronicle  of  Bee  (Giles, 
197)  places  the  appointment  in  1062.  *  Chron,  Bee,  197  Giles. 
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lived  to  succeed  their  common  father  Herlwin  in  the  abbatial  chap.  zn. 
chair  of  Bee,  and  at  last  to  succeed  Lanfirauc  himself  on  the 
throne  of  Augustine.     We  have  now  reached  quite  another  Excellence 
lera  in  the  history  of  tiie  Norman  Church  fix)m  that  when  liams  eo- 
Bobert  and  Malger  and  Odo  were  thrust  into  the  lugtest  ^^;;^;«^ 
ranks  of  the  priesthood.    Lanfranc^  Anselm^  Maurilius^  the  mente. 
worthiest  men  of  eveiy  land — ^such  were  now  the  chief 
pastors  to  whom  William^  in  this  at  least  a  true  nursing 
father,  entrusted  the  care  of  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his 
people. 

William  had  thus,  after  so  many  troubles  and  difficulties^  Happineas 
won^  or  rather  wrested^  the  highest  ecclesiastical  sanction  i^^^'g  ~ 
for  the  marriage  which  he  had  so  dearly  at  heart.     That  ™*^™*8«« 
marriage  proved  happy  and  fruitful.     The  abiding  affection 
of  William  and  Matilda  endured  no  shock  till^  in  their  later 
days^  a  subject  of  difference  between  them  was  stirred  up 
by  the  misconduct  of  their  eldest  son.^    That  son  was  the 
first-born  of  a  house  as  numerous,  as  flourishing^  and  well 
nigh  as  ill-fiited  as  the  House  of  Godwine  himself.     Four  Hu  sons, 
sons  were  bom  to  William  and  Matilda.   Two  of  them  seem 
to  have  been  bom  before  the  Papal  confirmation  of  their 
parents'  marriage^^  but  we  do  not  read  that  any  objection 
to  their  Intimacy  was  raised  on  that  groxmd.     Of  these  Robert, 
two,  Bobert,  the  eldest,  twice  failed  of  the  Crown  of  Eng-  ^\  \°  ^^^ 
land^  and  ruled  Normandy  to  his  shame  and  sorrow.     Still 
the  bold  Crusader,  the  generous  brother,  the  chosen  friend 
of  the  last  male  of  the  House  of  Cerdic,  the  only  one  of  his 
own  house  who  had  not  the  opportunity,  perhaps  had  not 
the  will,  to  be  a  tyrant  over  England,  may  perhaps  claim 
some  small  sympathy  at  English  hands.    The  second  brother, 

^  WUl.  Mahns.  iii.  a 73.  "Talit  ez  Matilde  liberos  multos,  qii89,  et  marito 
norigera  et  prole  fecu&da,  nobilis^  viri  animum  in  sai  amoris  incitabat 
unlearn  *'  He  then  goes  on  with  the  story  of  the  bridle  (see  Appendix  N) 
and  the  aooount  of  the  difference  about  Robert  and  of  William's  grief  at 
her  death.  '  On  William's  children  see  Appendix  O. 
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OHAP.  xn. 

Richard, 
b.  1058? 
d.  after 
1066. 

William, 
b.  1060 T 
d.  1 100. 

Henry, 
b.  1008, 
d.  1135. 


WUliam'8 
daughters. 


Adela,  wife 
of  Stephen 
of  Blois. 


Cecily, 
Abbess  of 
Caen. 


Other 

daughters, 

AdeliEA, 

Ac, 


Richard^  was  cat  off  in  his  youth  by  that  mysterious  doom 
which  made  the  woods  of  Hampshire  fatal  to  WiQiam^s 
house.  The  thirds  William  the  Bed,  a  man  of  natural  powers 
perhaps  hardly  inferior  to  those  of  his  &ther,  lived  to  leave 
behind  him  a  name  more  detested  than  any  other  name  in 
the  dark  catalogue  of  royal  oppressors.  Hie  fourth  was  the 
mighty  Henry,  the  Lion  of  Justice,  an  Englishman  so  fiir 
as  birth  on  English  soil  could  make  him  one,  the  one  son 
of  their  Conqueror  whom  Englishmen  recognized  as  a  true 
libeling,  the  child  of  a  crowned  Kiug  and  a  crowned 
Lady.  In  him  we  see  once  more,  if  not  the  personal  virtaes, 
yet  at  least  the  vigorous  government,  the  &r-seeing  policy, 
which  became  a  son  of  William  the  Great.  Deeply  as  he 
was  stained  with  crimes  and  vices,  it  is  not  without  a  cer- 
tain reverence  that  we  look  back  to  the  King  in  whom  the 
green  tree  began  at  last  to  return  to  its  place,  to  him  of 
whom  our  own  Chronicler  could  say  that  '^a  good  man 
was  he  and  mickle  awe  was  there  of  him/'  and  who  won 
for  himself  a  praise  like  that  of  Oodwine,  of  Harold,  and  of 
William,  the  praise  that  '^  no  man  durst  hurt  other  in  his 
days.*'* 

Such  were  the  sons  of  the  Conqueror.  The  names  and 
number  of  his  daughters  are  given  with  such  strange 
variation  that  I  must  examine  the  different  statements  more 
minutely  elsewhere.^  But  among  them  we  see  clearly  the 
noble  Adela,  through  whom  the  once  hostile  land  of  Chartres 
and  Blois  became  a  land  friendly  to  Normandy,  a  land 
which  gave  a  King  to  England.  Clearly  too  we  see  Cecily, 
a  virgin  consecrated  to  Ood  from  her  childhood,  dedicated  at 
the  altar  which  her  mother  had  reared,  and  where  she  was 
herself  so  long  to  bear  rule  over  her  holy  sisterhood.  More 
dimly  pass  before  our  eyes  the  forms  of  daughters  wedded 
or  betrothed  to  a  Duke  in  neighbouring  Britanny  and  to 
a  King  in  distant  Spain.     And  one  there  was  to  whom 


*  Chron.  Petrib.  1135. 


'  See  Appendix  0. 
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a  higher  honour  than  all  was  for  a  moment  offered,  the  chap.  xn. 
betrothed  for  a  day  of  the  one  man  who  could  bear  himself 
as  the  bom  peer  of  her  mighty  father,  the  bride  whose  sad 
betrothal  directly  led  to  all  the  woes  which  the  warfare  of 
dune  two  master  spirits  was  to  bring  upon  the  land  for 
which  they  stroTC. 


§  2.  William's  Wars  with  Prance. 
1053-1060. 

The  many  points  which  are  suggested  by  William^s 
marriage  have  led  us  some  years  away  from  our  strict 
chronological  order.     But  the  years  which  were  occupied  Character 
by  these  discussions  and  delays  were  important  and  busyLriod. 
years  in  many  ways.     William,  still  young,  was  now  in 
the  full  maturity  of  mind  and  body,  and  the  renown  of  his 
exploits  was  spreading  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own 
Duchy.     But  he  had  still  to  struggle  for  its  possession 
against  foes  both  within  and  without  its  borders.     Eaitii-  Rebellions 
less  vassals  and   jealous   kinsmen  were    still  constantly  Nomumdj 
rising  up  against  him,   nor  did  they  ever  fiul  to  findJ^^J^JJ^ 
neighbouring  potentates  ready  to  abet  them  against  their  ^^ 
sovereign.     The   restless  enmity  of  the  Angevin  never 
slept,  and  now  King  Henry  himself  relapsed  into  that 
same    position    of  constantly  recurring    hostility  which 
had  marked  the  earlier  days  of  William's  reign.     Henry 
had  acted  as  a  good   and  faithfrd  overlord  at  Val-^s- 
dones ;  but  William  had  paid  the  debt  in  full  by  no  less 
good  and  fistithful  service  against  the  King's  enemies.     It 
was  indeed  in  the  King's  cause  that  be  had  drawn  upon 
himself  the  abiding  enmity  of  the  Count  of  Anjou.    But 
now  we  see  France  and  Aujou  leagued  together  against 
Normandy.    Every  Norman  rebel  is  aided  in  his  revolt 
and  sheltered  in  his  exile.     Once  at  least,  King  and 

vou  in.  I 
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OHAP.  xn.   Count    pass    the   Nonnan    £rontier   together,    but   only 
to  feel  both  the  strength  of  the  Norman  arm  and  the 
subtlety  of  the  Norman  brain.     Henry  in  short  plays  the 
part  which  he  played  in  the  days  before  Val-^-dtmes,  and 
Fruioe       he  now  has  the  power  of  Anjou  to  help  him.    The  relapse 
mandy  ^     ^^  ^^  King's  part  is  not  wonderful ;  the  real  wonder  is 
?**™^^y    that  he  ever  left  his  course  of  obvious,  though  crooked, 
policy,  in  order  to  act  for  once  as  a  generous  and  honour- 
able neighbour  and  suzerain.     It  was  only  natural  that 
every  advance  which  was  made  by  the  lord   of  Bouen, 
whether  in   the   way   of   external   greatness    or   of  in- 
ternal prosperity,  should  be  felt  by  the  lord  of  Paris  as 
GrMtness   a  blow  dealt  against  himself  and  his  kingdom.     We  may 
mandy       perhaps  better  understand  the  greatness  of  Normandy  in 
kter  times.  ^^^  ^y^  ^^  ^^  independence,  if  we  look  at  some  of  the 
signs  of  the  greatness  which  it  retained  after  two  oentories 
and  a  half  of  subjection,  after  having  long  served  as  the 
chief  battle-ground  between  England  and  France.    In  the 
days  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  Normandy,  far  £n>m  being 
a  third  part  in  extent,  was  in  wealth  and  importance  a 
third  part  of  the  kingdom  into  which  it  had  been  merged, 
and  it  furnished  a  third  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Parisian 
Crown.    The  great  object  of  every  enemy  of  the  Parisian 
Kingdom  was  to  wrest  Normandy  from  its  grasp.    No 
blow  could  be  so  great  as  to  give  even  a  qualified  inde- 
pendence to  the  great  province  which  cut  off  the  city 
which  was  the  cradle  and  kernel  of  the  Kingdom  from 
Ita  import-  all  Communication  with  the  English  seas.     There  was  no 
the  English  object  on  which    the   enemies  of    France^   English   and 
ffan(Uim      Burgundian,  were  more  strongly  bent,  than  on  the  separa- 
Wars.         tion  of  Normandy  from  the  French  Crown.     There  was  no 
sacrifice  which  a  French  King  would  not  make  rather  than 
surrender  the  noblest  province  of  his  ELingdom.     The  last 
*4ai-     dying  injunction  of  the  great  English  conqueror  of  France 
was^  at  all  risks^  at  all  sacrifices,  to  keep  Normandy  in  full 
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possession.'    One  main  object  of  the  great  Burgimdian  ohap.  xn. 
rival  of  France  was  to  give  Normandy  a  Duke  of  her     *^^' 
own^'  eyen  though  that  Duke  was  himself  a  member  of 
the  royal  house  of  France.     Aud^  whatever  we  say  of  the  ^irit  of 
wish  of  the  Englishman^  the  wish  of  the  Burgimdian  was  mdepen- 
oertainly  met  by  a  strong  vein  of  local  feeling  in  Normandy  ^""^^ 
itself.     Even  in  those  times^  Norman  patriotism  still  held  in  the  fi^ 

....       teenth 

that  Normandy  was  too  great  for  simple  incorporation  with  century. 
France^  and  that  so  great  a  Duchy  ought  not  to  be  without 
its  Duke.^  On  the  other  hand^  there  was  no  sacrifice  from 
which  French  policy  so  instinctively  shrank.  Lewis  the 
Eleventh^  who  at  least  knew  his  own  interests,  was  willing  to 
surrender  anything  rather  than  make  that  one  great  sacrifice. 
He  would  give  up  Champagne^  even  Aquitaine,  far  greater 
in  extent  than  Normandy^  anything  rather  than  the 
precious  dominion  itself.^     And^  if  the  extended  France  indepein 

_  ,  dent  Nor- 

of  the  fifteenth  century  could  so  little  afibrd  to  see  Nor-  mandy 
mandy  separated  from  its  body,  even  though  it  was  toj^^j.^^^* 
form  an  appanage  of  one  of  its  own  princes,  how  &r  more 
threatening  must  a  practically  independent,  and  often  hos- 
tile, Normandy  have  been  to  the  infant  France  of  the 
eleventh  century,  when  Champagne  and  Anjou  were  the  fiefs 

'  Ij^onstrelet,  i.  314  6  (ed.  Paris  1595).  "  Vons  charge,"  aays  Henry  the 
Fifth,  *'  snr  tant  que  vous  povez  mesprendre,  que  tant  que  tous  vivrez,  ne 
MHiffi-ec  k  hxre  traict^  avecques  nostre  adversaire  Charles  de  Yallois,  ne 
antres  ponr  choee  qu*il  advienne,  que  la  Duch^  de  Normandie  ne  luy  [to  his 
•on]  domeare  franchement." 

s  PhiL  Comines,  i.  15  (vol.  i.  p.  71,  ed.  Godefroy  1723).  "  La  chose 
du  monde  qu'il  desiroit  le  plus,  c'estoit  de  voir  un  Due  en  Normandie ;  car 
par  ce  moyen  il  luy  sembloit  le  Roy  estre  affoibly  de  la  tierce  parti^."  See 
the  whole  history  of  the  grant  and  reconquest  of  Normandy,  cap.  xii^zv, 
and  Kirk,  Charles  the  Bold,  ii.  338  et  seqq. 

*  lb.  L  13  (vol.  i.  p.  64).  *'Et  a  tousjours  bien  sembl^  auz  Normands, 
et  fiut  encores,  que  si  grand*  Duch^,  oomme  la  leur,  requiert  bien  un 
Due ;  et,  h  dire  la  verity,  elle  est  de  grand*  estime,  et  s'y  leve  de  grands 
deniers.**  So,  in  the  same  chapter,  Lewis  says,  *'  que  de  son  oonseulement 
n'enst  jamais  bailie  tel  partage  h  son  fr^re,  mais  puis  que  d'eux  metmes  les 
Normands  en  avoient  fiut  cette  nouvellet^,  il  en  estoit  content." 

*  Phil.  Comines,  ii.  9,  15  (vol.  i.  pp.  116, 137).     Kirk,  i.  372,  334, 535- 
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OHAP.  xn.  of  princee  well  nigh  as  powerful  as  their  overlord,  when 

Aquitaine  was,  in  all  save  a  nominal  homage,  a  foreign 

land?      Independent    Normandy,    flonrishing    under   its 

illustrious  Duke,  was  as  sharp  an  eye-sore  to  Paris  as 

ever  Aigina  was  to  Feiraieus.^    As  he  who  held  DSmStrias, 

Chalkis,  and  Akrokorinthos  was  said  to  hold  the  fetters  of 

Oreece,^  so  he  who  held  Eu,  Cherbourg,  Honfleur,  and 

Bouen,  might  truly  be  said  to  hold  the  fetters  of  royal 

France. 

Korman         The  King  of  the  French  then,  throughout  this  period,  is 

stantiy       ^^6  arch-disturbcr,  powerfully  helped  on  occasion  by  his  now 

iT^KI^   loyal  vassal  the  Count  of  Anjou.     We  shall  see  both  of 

and  Adjou.  them  advance,   step    by   step,   from  giving    shelter  and 

comfort  to  Norman  rebels  to  giving  them  active  help  in 

their  warfare,  and  from  giving  them  active  help  in  their 

warfare  to  formal  invasions  of  the  Norman  land  at  the 

head  of  their  own  armies. 


Bevoltof       The    first    revolt   against   William    after   the   war  of 

Busac.        Domfront  and  Alen9on  is  wrapped  up  in  great  obscuriiy. 

lOM^  One  ancient  writer  alone  records  it;  among  modem  writers, 
some  pass  it  by  unnoticed,  while  others  recount  it  with  a 
singular  amount  of  confusion.^  But  there  seems  reason 
to  believe  that,  at  the  beginning  of  this  period,  at  some 
time  after  the  affiiir  of  William  of  Mortain,^  the  Duke 
was  disturbed   by  a  revolt  of  another   kinsman  of  his 

TbeCountaown  name  at  the  other  end  of  his  Duchy.  Duke  Bichard 
the  Good  had  granted  to  his  half-brother  William  the 
castle  and  county  of  Eu,  the  old  border-fortress  of  Bolf.^ 

Caitleof  That  famous  spot,  known  in  modern  times  as  the  last 
home  of  lawful  royally  in  France,  was  marked  by  a  castle, 

»  Arist.  Rhet.  iii.  lo.     Ko2  ntpucXiis  t^f  AfyiFor  A^cActir  ^k^Xcvov,  t^f 
Kfifiriv  rod  neip€u4ws. 

•  See  Hist.  Fed.  Gov.  16'ii.  'See  Appendix  P. 

•  See  vol.  ii.  p.  190.  ■  See  vol.  i.  p.  198. 
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eveiy  trace  of  which  has  given  way  to  a  palace  of  the  ohap.  xu. 
sixteenth   century,  bnt  which  was   long  the  chief  gaard 
of  Normandy  towards  the  frontier  of  Ponthieu.     It  was  no 
hill-fort^  like  Domfront  or^  in  another  way^  like  Falaise. 
It  was  a  fortress  of  ihe  older  Norman  type^  a  stronghold  The  earlier 
of  the  days  when  the  Normans  had  not  yet  cast  off  the  aXea  od  the 
feelings  of  the  old  Wikings,  when  to  command  the  sea®**^** 
was  their   main  object^   and  when   princes   placed  their 
dwelling-places  on  points  close  to   the   sea  or  to   some 
navigable   river.     Placed   on   comparatively   low  ground^ 
with  hills  overlooking   town  and   castle  on   every  side^ 
the  fortress  of  En  no  donbt  had  its  value  in  the  days  of 
Hasting  and  Bolf.     It  immediately  commands  the  flats^ 
in  those  days  no  doubt    not   fully   reclaimed   from   the 
sea^  which    lie  skirted   by  the  hills  which   end    in   the 
cliffs  of  Tr^port.     Count  William  and  his  wife  Lescelina 
were  among  the  most  lavish  benefactors  of  the  Church 
among  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Normandy.     The  church  Church 
of   Eu   was   built   and   endowed    by   Count  William    as  founded  for 
a    foundation    of   secular   canons,   which,    like   so  many  ^^^ 
other   foundations   of  the   same   kind,  like  Waltham  in  xooa ; 
the  very  same   year,   was   afterwards   changed   into    an  reguto,*^ 
establishment  of  regulars.^     Small,  if  any,  are  the  traces  "77- 
which   remain  of  the  church  where   the  Great  William 
received  his  bride  j^   it  is  to   the  monastic  occupants  of 
Eu  that  we  owe  that    stately   and   soaring   pile  which 
heeds   only   fitting   towers  to   rank    among   the  noblest 
minsters  of  Normandy.    Lescelina,  the  Count's  wife,  who  Other  ec- 
herself  in  her  widowhood  took  the  monastic 'habit,  lives  foundations 
in  Norman  ecclesiastical  history  as  the  foundress  of  the  f  ^^ 

"f     ^  fftmily. 

Abbey  of  Saint  Peter  on  the  Dive,*  whose  noble  tower 
forms  the  most  striking  object  on  the  way  fix>m  the 
birthplace   of  the   Great  William   to   the   place   of  his 

^  See  the  charter  in  Neustria  Pia»  69^. 
'  See  above,  p.  9a.  *  Will.  Gem.  vii.  11,    Neuitria  Pia,  496. 
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OHAP.  XII.   burial.     Two  of  their  sons,  the  eldest  and  the  youngest, 
SooBof      walked  in  the  steps  of  their  parents.     Robert  succeeded 

WUliam  r  r 

andLesce-  his  £Either  in  the  County  of  Eu;    he  lived  a  loyal  and 

«  ?'  honoured  subject  of  Duke  William,  one   of   his   chosen 

Count        counsellors  and  valiant  soldiers,  whose  name   will  often 

occur    in    this    history    alike    among    the    defenders   of 

Normandy  and  the  invaders   of  England.     He  too  was 

bountiful  to  ecclesiastical  foundations,  and  at  his  bidding 

the  Abbey  of  Treport*  arose  on  the  rocks  which  bound  the 

view  from  the  now  forsaken  walks  which   surround  his 

Hugh,  Bi-  dwelling-place.      His  younger   brother,   Hugh,   mounted 

Lisieuz.      the   episcopal  throne   of  Lisieux.     In  that  office  he  is 

1050-1077.  jggKjribed   as    showing   himself  a  model  of  ecclesiastical 

His  Tir-      perfection  of  every  kind.^     Among  his  other  good  deeds, 

his   panegyrist  records  that,  when  the  synod  was  held 

in    his   own    church   for   the   trial  of  his  kinsman  and 

metropolitan  Malger,  he  preferred  the  cause  of  God  to 

the  ties   of  blood,  and  was   foremost   to  give  his  voice 

against  the  son  of  his  uncle.^    There  is  no  need  to  doubt 

the  purity  of  Hugh's  motives ;  yet  an  historian  who  judged 

Norman   Bishops  by  a  rule  as  uncharitable   as  that  by 

which  his  panegyrist  judges  English  Earls  might  doubt 

whether  it  was  necessarily  a  disinterested  act  when  the 

Bishop  of  Lisieux  pleaded  for  the  condemnation  of  the 

Archbishop  of  Bouen.     The  eldest  and  the  third  son  of 

William  and  Lescelina  were  thus  memorable  and  honoured 

William      in  their  several  walks.     Their  second  son,  William,  called 

Busac,  has  left  behind  him  a  less  worthy  name.    He  is 

'  Will.  Gem.  vii.  a  a.  ''  Monasterium  Sanoti  Michaelit  Ulterioris  PortOi 
sdificayit."     See  the  charter  in  Neustria  Pia,  587. 

'  Will.  Pict.  118.  The  Archdeacon  of  Lisieuz  is  longer  and  louder  in 
the  praise  of  his  own  diocesan  than  in  the  praise  of  any  one  except  the 
Duke  himself. 

'  lb.  119.  ''Ipse  prefects,  quum  deponeretur  Archiprassul  Mslgen^ 
▼ox  justitisB  sonora  fuit,  constanter  peimanens  in  parte  Dei,  propter  Dema 
damnans  filium  patrui.*' 


Busac. 
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known  in  Norman  histoiy  only  for  his  rebeUion,  a  rebel-  ohap.  xn. 
lion  of  which   the  exact  cause  and  the  exact  date  are?^"^^^* 

lion. 

alike  uncertain.  But  it  is  plain  that  he  asserted  a  right 
to  the  Duchy .^  This  claim  must  have  been  made  on  much 
more  frivolous  grounds  than  those  which  had  been  put 
forth  by  some  other  pretenders ;  for^  to  say  nothing  of  his 
haying  an  elder  brother  living,  the  birth  of  his  father  was 
u  distinctly  illegitimate  as  the  birth  of  the  reigning  Duke. 
William  Busac  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time^  by  what 
means  does  not  appear^  in  possession  of  his  brother's 
fortress  of  Eu^  which  he  made  the  centre  of  his  revolt. 
But  he  had  provoked  a  foe  stronger  than  himself.     Duke  Duke 

.  William 

William  gathered   a    force,   and  besieged   and  took  the  takes  Eu. 
fortress  of  his  great  ancestor.^     He  acted  with  the  same 
politic  lenity  which^  at  this  time  of  his  life^  he  always 
showed,  except  when  his  passions  were  specially  aroused 
in  the  way  that  they  had  been  at  Alen9on.     He  merely  William 
required   his   rebellious   kinsman  to  go  into  banishment.  b,|^^ed. 
The  castle  of  Eu  was  restored  to  its  lawful  owner  Count  ^!  **K~ 

Tefage  m 

Robert.     As  for  William  Busac^  he  distinctly  gained  by  France, 
his  exile.     A  younger  son  in  Normandy^  he  became  theceivesthe 
founder  of  a  great  house   in  a  foreign  land.     He  took^.'*''*^*^^ 
shelter  in  Prance,  where  King  Henry  received  him  with  1058. 
all  honour,  and  after  a  while  promoted  him  to  a  splendid 
marriage  and  a  great  fief.     He  bestowed  on  the  exile  the 
hand  of  Adelaide,  heiress  of  Reginald  Count  of  Soissons, 
sprung  from  a  younger  branch  of  that  house  of  Verman- 
dois  which  traced  its  descent  from  the  direct  and  legiti- 
mate male  line  of  Charles  the  Great.^    But  the  direct  line 

*  WilL  Gem.  vii.  ao.  "Ducatum  sibi  volens  vendicare,  coepit  contra 
Docem  ininiB  et  infesiationibufl  cervicem  erigere." 

'  lb.  "Fortis  Princepe,  noleDs  ei  cedere,  exercitum  oongregarit,  et 
CMtrom  Oucis,  donee  illnd  caperet,  obsedit.*' 

'  lb.  "At  iUe  Henrioum  Regem  Francoram  ezpetiit,  cui  quid 
■iM  oofntigiMet  flebiliter  retezit.  Rex  rerb  ipsum,  utpote  nobilem 
genere  et  Ibrmft  militem,  benignb  snscepitp  et  infortonio  ejui  coodolens 
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GBir.  zn.  of  the  banished  rebel  did  not  floniish.  Two  sons  sacoeeded 
Count  William  in  the  possession  of  Soissons^  and  the 
heritage  then  passed  away  into  the  hands  of  descendants 
in  the  female  line.^ 


Revolt  of       The  next  revolt  against  which  the  Doke  had  to  struggle 
Goant  of    was  of  a  much  more  formidable  kind.     Of  no  man  could  it 
^*"^      be  more  truly  said  than  of  William  that  his  foes  were  they 
of  his  own  household.    The  rebel  was  again  a  kinsman^  and 
the  scene  of  the  rebellion  was  again  laid  in  those  lands  be- 
yond Seine  which  had  remained  loyal  during  the  levolt 
which  ended  at  Val-4s-dunes.^    William^  in   shoit^  was 
destined   to  fight   for  his  crown  with  every   branch  of 
his  family^  and  with  the  men  of  every  part  of  his  do- 
minions.   The  kinsman  who  now  revolted  was  an  ancle, 
another  William^  a  son  of  Richard  the  Good  by  Papia,  a 
brother  therefore  of  Archbishop  Malger.    The  legitimacy  of 
his  own  birth  was  perhaps  not  absolutely  beyond  doubt,' 
yet  we  are  told  that  he^  like  Ghiy  of  Burgundy  and  others/ 
as  the  son  of  a  lawful  wife^^  despised  the  Bastard  of  Herleva, 
Wide-        and  asserted  his  own  better  right  to  ihe  Duchy.    In  this 
moToment  movement  against  Duke  William  many  conspirators,  both 

Comitatnm  SaeasioDiB  ei  cnin  quAdam  nobili  oonjnge  tribait.'*  Ths 
Vermandoia  &inily  was  descended  from  King  Bernard  of  Italy,  son  of 
Pippin,  son  of  Charles.  See  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  ii.  700,  717.  Ths 
supposed  treason  of  Bernard  seems  to  have  shut  out  his  descendants  from 
the  Imperial  and  royal  snccession. 

*  See  Appendix  P.  «  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  243,  344. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  181.  *  See  voL  ii.  pp.  242, 143. 

■  Ord.  Vit.  657  B  (in  the  death-bed  speech).  "Patmi  mei  Halgeriai 
Bothomagensis  Archepisoopus,  et  Qnillelmua  frater  ejus,  coi  Archss  ei 
oomitatum  Calogii  gratis  dederam,  me  velut  nothum  contempsenmt" 
So  Roman  de  Rou,  8565  ; 

"  Ki  damout  dreit  en  IMritage ; 
Pur  ke  il  esteit  nez  de  muillier.** 

And  8583  ;  "  Jamei  Ii  Dns  ne  servireit ; 

Normendie  k  grant  tort  teneit^ 
Bastart  esteit,  n'i  avdt  droit." 
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in  and  out  of  Normandy,  had  a  share.     And  at  their  head  ohap.  xn. 
stood  one^  the  highest  of  all  in  rank,  and  now  again  the  ^^^^ 
foiemo6t  in  hatred  against  the  prince  bj  whose  side  he  share 
ODce  had  fonght,  Henry,  King  of  the  French.     It  is  also  ^^  ^ 
quite  possible  that  the  Primate  of  Normandy  himself  had  Henry; 
a  share  in  his  brother's  intrigaes.     Acts  of  distinct  treason  Arobluidiop 
may  thns  have  been  among  the  canses  which  led  to  his  ^^«^- 
deposition,  as  well  as  either  neglect  of  ecclesiastical  rule  in 
his  own  person  or  an  intemperate  zeal  for  its  observance  in 
the  persons  of  others.^    At  all  events,  the  Primate's  brother  The  Duke 
was  now  strongly,  most  likely  deservedly,  suspected  by  the  wiUiam 
Duke.    "We  are  told  that  he  had  been  engnged  in  secret  ^^  ^"l««"- 

Tl*  1* 

plots  ever  since  William's  childhood ;'  but  it  is  certain  that  conduct  ; 
his  name  has  not  openly  appeared  in  any  of  the  conspiracies  ^j"  dtaeT- 
and  revolts  which  we  have  thus  far  had  to  record.     We  are  Domfront. 
told  also  that,  at  the  siege  of  Domfront,  he  acted  something  1048-1049. 
like  the  part  of  a  deserter,  leaving  his  post  without  any 
leave  from  his  sovereign  and  general.''    On  these  and  on  Duke 
other  grounds  it  was  that  Dnke  William,  as  a  matter  occupies 
of  precaution,  without  as  yet  interfering  with  any  other  of  *JV*^® 
the  rights  and  possessions  of  his  uncle,  took  possession  of 
and  garrisoned  his  castle  of  Arques.^ 

'  Orderic  (657  B)  adds^  after  the  words  last  quoted  about  Malger  and 
William  of  Arquee ;  "  HenricuB  Regem  et  Engehrannum  Comitem  Fontivi 
contra  me  acoerserunt." 

'  Will.  Plot.  91.  "Is  ab  ineunte  pueri  prindpatu  infidus  ei  et 
advemis,  quamquam  fidelitatem  juratus  et  obeequium,  hostilia  agita- 
htXf  modb  temeritate  non  latente  resistens,  dandestinin  interdum 
dolis." 

'  lb.  93.  "In  snpradicti  Danfronti  oppugnatione  quasi  desertoris  furtivo 
more  diaoessit,  nequaquam  petitft  missione ;  satellitii  debitum,  cujus  antea 
nomine  hostilitatem  utcumque  velabat,  jam  omne  detreotans."  This  can 
baldly  mean  that  he  openly  renounced  his  allegiance  so  early  as  the  siege 
of  Domfront. 

'  lb.  "Ob  b»o  et  alia  tot  ejus  et  tanta  ansa.  Dux  uti  res  monuit^ 
iQq>iciens  plur»  et  majora  ausurum,  reoeptaculi,  quo  plurimum  oonfid»- 
bat,  editiufl  firmamentum  oocnpavit,  oustodiam  immittensj  in  nuUo  amplibs 
tamen  jus  ejus  imminuens." 
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OHAP.  xu.       Arques^  the  small  capital  of  the  district  of  Talon^^  plays 
Descrip-     ^  part  in  warfare  both  earlier  and  later  than  the  dajs  with 
ijques:     which  we  are  concerned.     Its  name  is  now  best  knofwn 
ancUatOT    through  the  victory  which  was   won   in  its  neighbour- 
^^'^^'      hood  by  Henry  of  Navane  over  the  forces  of  the  League. 
Bat  Arqnes  had  become  famous  in  fiir  earlier  times.     In 
the  troubled  minority  of  Richard  the  Fearless^  when  King 
944.      Lewis  of  Ladn  and  Count  Amulf  of  Flandeis   invaded 
the  Duchy^  the  Flemish   County  in   marching  along  the 
Norman  coast,  had  been  checked  by  the  resistance  of  the 
Norman  garrison  which  defended  Arques.'     The  positicm 
then  contended  for  was  probably  the  town  of  Arqnes,  now 
sunk  to  a  village,  but  which  was  in  those  days  a  place  of 
some  importance.     As  an  important  position  according  to 
earlier  Norman  ideas,^  it  became  an  occasional  dwelling- 
place  of  the  Dukes,  and  it  was  in  its  neighbourhoood  that 
Duke  Richard  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  fiunous 
Gunnor.*     Arques  had  also  given  its  name  to  a  line  of 
Viscounts,  themselves  descended  from  another  daughter  of 
the  lucky  forester,  and  whose  names  will  be  found  enrolled 
Duke         among  the  conquerors  of  England.^    But  the  County  of 
grants  the  -^^^^^^  0^  Talou  had  been  granted,  seemingly  by  William 
Conntyto  himself  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,*  to  his  uncle  the 
son  of  Papia.     Count  William  now  proceeded,  after  the 


^  On  the  history  of  Arques  and  Talou,  see  M.  Deyille's  Histoire  do 
CbAteau  d'Arqaes,  Rouen  1819 ;  Stapleton,  i.  czxiii. 
'  See  vol.  i.  p.  240  et  teqq. ;  Flodoard,  944 ;  Richer,  ii.  43. 
'  See  above,  p.  1 1 7. 

*  Will.  Oem.  viii.  36.  "Hand  procul  ab  oppido  Arcarum,  vilU  qus 
dicitur  Scheohevilla  (Equiqueville)."     See  vol.  i.  p.  279. 

*  On  the  Viscounts  of  Arques,  see  Deville,  pp.  9,  13,  19,  87  ;  Sti^leion, 
i.  czxiii. ;  Will.  Gem.  viii.  36.  See  the  lands  of  WiUelmus  de  Arois  in 
Suffolk,  Domesday,  431  6.  An  Osbem  de  Arcis  also  occurs  in  Linoolnshirt 
and  Yorkshire. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  657  B  (see  Last  page).     So  Roman  de  Bou,  8568 ; 

"  Pur  honur  de  sun  parents,         Li  ad  11  Dus  en  fieu  dun< 
E  pur  ayeir  sa  f^elt^  Arches  ^  Taillou  li  cunt^." 
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maimer  of  that  time,  to  secure  himself  by  the  erection  of  chap.  xxi. 
a  fortrefis  on  a  new  site,  a  fortress  which  is  undoubtedlj  ~^|!^ 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  in  the  history  of  builda  the 
NomuDi   military   architecture.     The   castle    of  Arques^  Arques! 
the  work  of  Williaai^s  rebellious  uncle  and  namesake,^ 
is  one  of  the  few  examples  still  remaining  of  the  castles 
which  were  raised  by  the  turbulent  Norman  barons  in 
the  stormy  days  of  William's  minority.'     In   the  stage  The  later 
of  the  military  art  which  now  opens^  the  lower  ground  caatS^n 
is  forsaken,  and    the    square   donjon   is    almost    always  ^^^^• 
feund  placed  on  a  height.     Such  a  position  at  once  added 
to  the  strength  of  the  castie  in  case  of  attack,  and  enabled 
it  to  conmiand  the  surrounding  country  like  an  eagle's  nest 
perched  on  a  rock.     Stilly  in  days  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  artillery,  it  was  no  objection  to  a  site^  otherwise 
convenient^   that   it  was  commanded   by   ground  higher 
still.      It  was   not   till   the  days  of  the   English  wars 
that  William's  own  Falaise  had  been  commanded  by  the 
rock  on  the  opposite  side  of  his  maternal  beck.^    An  insular 
or  peninsular  site  was  specially  preferred ;  and  this  is  very 
conspicuously  seen  in  the  site  of  the  Castle  of  Arques.    At  a  Position  of 
distance  of  about  three  miles  from  the  haven  whose  name    ^^^ 
of  Dieppe  is  but  a  slight  corruption  of  the  old  Teutonic 
deeps^  near  the  point  of  junction  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name  with  the  Eaulne  and  with  the  northern  Varenne^  a 


^  Will.  Plot.  9«.  "Nempe  eaa  latebraa,  id  munimentam  inita  elationis 
atque  dementin  ipae  primns  fiindavit,  et  quam  operoisimimb  extruzit  in  pne- 
alti  montia  Arcaram  caoomine. "  Will.  Qem.  yii.  7.  "  Nobilitate  ver5  generis 
elatai^  oaatram  Arohamm  in  caoumine  ipdua  montia  oondidit."  So  the 
Chronicle  of  Saint  Wandrille  in  D'Achery,  ii.  a88.  "  WiUelmua  yidelicet  qni 
poitea  Areas  oastnun  in  pago  Tellan  primus  statuit."  The  building  was 
dearly  something  novel,  and  it  struck  people  in  Normandy  almost  as  the 
haildmg  of  Richard's  Castle  (see  vol.  ii.  pp.  138-143)  struck  people  in 
England.  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  ruined  keep  is  part  of  the 
original  work.  As  to  the  gate,  and  the  other  parts  assigned  to  the  same 
date  by  M.  Deville,  I  am  not  quite  so  certain. 

'  See  YoL  ii.  p.  191.  '  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  176,  177. 
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CHAP.  zn.   narrow  tongae  of  land  immediately  commands  the  low^  and 
in  old  times  marshy^  flats  which   lie  between  the  high 
groond  and  the  sea.     The  range  of  hills  which  ends  in  the 
cliffs  of  Dieppe  rises  close  to  the  left  j  to  the  rights  at  a 
greater  distance^  lie  the  heights  covered  by  the  Forest  of 
Arques.     These  heights  are  separated  from  the  peninsular 
hill  by  the  town  of  Arques,  with  its  rich  and  picturesque 
church  of  the  latest  medisval  work,  and  by  the  battle- 
ground which  made  Arques  feunous  in  later  days.     In  (act 
both  Williams,  the*  founder  and  the  Conqueror  alike,  seem 
to  be  eclipsed  even  in  local  memory  by  the  fame  of  the 
more  modem  hero.^    It  was  on  the  end  of  this  tongue  of  land 
that  Count  William  fixed  his  castle,  the  outer  wall  fencing 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula,  while  the  donjon  itself 
Strength     was  placed  on  the  neck  of  the  isthmus.    At  Arques  no  arti- 
^Hq^        ficial  mound  was  needed ;  the  sides  of  the  hill  are  naturally 
of  no  slight  steepness ;  but,  even  on  such  a  site  as  this,  a 
Norman  castle-builder  was  not  satisfied  with  trusting  to 
natural  defences  only.     Between  the  wall  and  the  slope  of 
the  hill  Count  William  dug  a  fosse  of  enormous  depth, 
such  a  fosse  as  may  be  seen  in  our  own  land  at  Old 
Sarum.    An  enemy  who  scaled  the  sides  of  the  hill  thas 
found  himself,  not  under  the  castle  wall,  but  on  a  narrow 
ledge  of  ground,  a  mere  pathway  in  short,  with  a  deep 
and  wide  ditch  between  himself  and  the  fortress.    This 
gigantic  work  still  remains;    so  does  the  donjon  itself, 
but,   stripped  as   it  is  of  all  its  smooth  stone   and  of 
every  fragment  of  architectural  detail,  it  appears  to  the 
ordinary  eye  little    more   than  a  shapeless   mass.     The 
inner  gate  and  part  of  the  outer  wall  are  perhaps  also 
of  the  original  work;   but  the  castle  received  laige  ad- 
ditions   and    alterations    in    very    late    times,   some   of 

^  His  admirers  however  need  not  have  carved  him  in  ban-relief  over  a  gate 
which  may  belong  to  the  days  of  William,  and  which  is  at  any  rate  much 
older  than  the  days  of  Henry. 
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which  did  not  even  spare  the  donjon  itself.^  Still  the  chap.  xn. 
site  remains  untouclied,  and  the  huge  stem  mass  of  the 
donjon  is  still  there^  at  least  more  fortunate  in  its  decay 
than  Falaise  in  its  ''restoration/'  There  is  no  spot  in 
Normandy  on  which  the  true  Norman  spirit  is  more 
thoroughly  impressed. 

Such  a  fortress  as  this  Duke  William  could  not  afford  to 
leave  in  the  hands  of  a  suspected  enemy.     He  therefore^  as  Duke 
I  have  just  said,  placed  a  garrison  in  the  castle  of  Arques^  pnts'a" 
seemingly  thinking  that^  in  so  doings  he  had  done  enough  g^^i^ 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  that  quarter  of  the  Duchy.     At  castle, 
all  events  he  did  not  think  that  his  personal  presence  was 
needed ;  for  we  find  him  once  more  in  the  distant  Cdtentin^  Duke 
once  more^  as  before  the  day  of  Val-es-dunes,  to  be  sum-  Valome^* 
moned  from  his  quarters  at  Valognes^  by  the  news  of  a 
rebellion  in  the  land.    This  time  it  was  not  his  personal 
safety  that  was  threatened,  but  everything  was  in  jeopardy 
for  which  William  could  deem  it  worth  while  to  reign  or  to 
live.     The  garrison  which  he  had  placed  on  the  steep  of  The  Duke's 
Arques  had  proved  faithless.     Count  William  had  appeared  ^^m'^^  . 
before  the  gate  of  the  fortress  which  he  had  himself  raised ;  ^f^^Jo***® 
threats,  gifts^  promises,  solicitations  of  every  kind,  had  won  Count 
over  the  minds  of  its  unsteady  defenders.^    The  Lord  of 
Arques  once  more  stood  as  master  within  his  own  castle,  and  Count 
now,  in  reliance  on  the  support  of  their  common  overlord,  openly 
he  openly  defied  his  nephew  and  immediate  sovereign.^  revolts. 

^  All  these  points  are  gone  into  minutely  by  M.  Deville.  I  went  over 
the  castle  minutely  in  May»  1868,  with  M.  DeYille's  book  in  hand,  and  I 
can  bear  witness  to  the  accuracy  of  his  description,  though  I  cannot  always 
sooept  his  inferences. 

*  Botli  William  of  Poitiers  (92)  and  Orderic  (657  B)  place  William  «in 
Constantino  pago."  The  special  mention  of  Yalognes  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  247) 
oomes  from  the  Boman  de  Bou,  8698  et  seqq. 

'  WiU.  Pict.  U.S.  ''Malefidi  custodes  non  multo  post  caatri  potestatem 
oonditori  reddunt,  munerum  poUicitatione,  et  imppnaitis  imminente  varift 
aoUicitatione  £atigsti  subaotique." 

*  On  the  order  of  events  in  this  revolt,  see  Appendix  Q. 
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oHAP.  zii.  The  anarchy  which  had  overspread  all  Normandy  in  the 
days  of  Duke  William's  childhood^  now  broke  forth  again, 
R&vageB  of  no  Icss  terrible  in  kind  if  greatly  narrowed  in  extent.  Bat 
^^  'it  was  at  least  spread  over  as  wide  a  range  as  could  be  com- 
manded from  the  Castle  of  Arques.  The  hill-fortress  be- 
came a  mere  nest  of  robbers)  by  whom  every  sort  of  damage 
was  ceaselessly  inflicted  on  the  country  aiound.  As  ever 
happened  in  these  wretched  conflicts^  the  blow  fell  heaviest 
on  those  who  were  least  able  to  bear  it.  The  goods  of  the 
churches,  the  crops  and  cattle  of  the  peasant,  the  wares  of 
the  travelling  merchant,  became  the  prey  of  Count  William 
and  his  soldiers.  This  kind  of  excess  it  was  ever  the  great 
Duke's  boast,  as  it  was  his  highest  glory,  to  put  down  with 
all  the  weight  of  his  hand.  We  may  weU  believe  his  pane- 
gyrist when  he  tells  us  that  it  was  in  answer  to  the  ciy  of 
his  suffering  people,  no  less  than  to  avenge  the  insult  done 
to  his  own  authority,^  that  William  set  forth  in  all  haste 
Duke  from  Valognes.  He  set  forth  on  a  march  only  less  speedy 
marchfrom  ^^^^®^  ^®  headlong  ride  which  had  once  borne  him  across 
Vaiognea.  ^j^g  estuary  of  the  Vire  and  by  the  minster  and  the  mount 
of  the  faithful  Hubert.^  No  longer  alone,  he  again  made 
his  way  across  the  ford  which  he  had  passed  on  that  memo- 
rable night,  but  now  he  had  no  need  to  slink  in  by-paths  or 
to  fear  to  present  himself  before  the  gates  of  any  city  in  his 
dominions.  He  pressed  on  by  now  loyal  Bayeux,  safe 
under  the  episcopal  care  of  his  brother,  or  rather  of  those 
who  ruled  under  the  name  of  the  youthful  Prelate.^    He 

^  Will.  Fict.  93.  "  Nam  festinantem  ut  contrairet  injuiffi  suae  amplibs 
incitaverunt  audita  mala  provineiie  suae.  Ecclesiarum  bomi>  agrestium 
labores.  negotiatorum  lucra  militum  prsedam  injustd  fieri  dolebat.  Hise- 
rando  planctu  imbellis  vulgi,  qui  nvultua  tempore  belli  out  sediUonum  oriri 
8oUt,  advocari  se  cogitabat."  The  mention  of  merchants  as  a  numerooB 
and  important  class  marks  the  growing  civilization  of  Normandy  under  its 
great  ruler. 

'  See  Tol.  ii.  p.  249. 

*  Odo  could  not  have  been  now  above  seventeen  years  old  (see  vol.  ii' 
p,  110),  nor  William  himself  above  twenty-six. 
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paaeed  by  Caen,  where  the  anathema  had  been  spoken  against  ohap.  zii. 

evil-dDOTB  sach  as  those  whom  he  was  hastening  to  chastise.^ 

There  he  made  a  feint  of  going  on  towards  his  capital ;  but 

he  tamed  his  steps  to  Pontaudemer,  he  crossed  the  Seine 

at  Caudebec^  one  of  the  spots  where  the  ancient  speech  of 

the  Northman  still  lives  in  the  local  name  ;^  he  hastened 

on  by  Baons-le-Comte,  till  he  found  himself^  at  the  head  of 

six  followers  only^  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Arques.^    All  He  reaches 

the  rest  of  the  company  at  whose  head  he  had  set  forth  wither 

from  Yalognes  had  broken  down  on  the  way  beneath  the  "^^ 

.  ...  company, 

haste  and  weariness  of  that  terrible  ride.     But  a  reinforce*  and  meets 
ment  was  already  waiting  for  him.     Some  of  the  Duke's  ^^t°^^" 
chiefest  and  most  trusty  vassals  had  deemed  that^  in  such  a  Rouen. 
moment  of  perils  there  was  no  need  to  wait  for  formal  orders 
to  do  the  duty  of  every  loyal  subject.     They  had  set  forth 
from  Bouen  at  the  head  of  a  troop  numbering  three  hundred 
knights,  meaning  to  keep  the  revolters  in  check  and   to 
hinder  the  carrying  of  any  kind  of  provisions  into  the  rebel- 
lious fortress.^     But  they  found  the  forces  gathered  in  the 
castle  to  be  so  numerous^  and  they  found  the  loyalty  of  some 
of  their  own  men  to  be  so  doubtful,  that,  on  the  second  day 

of  their  adventure,  they  made  up  their  minds  to  turn  home 
again  before  the  dawii  of  the  next  day.  Hard  by  the  castle 
they  found  the  Duke  with  his  small  company.  They  told  William 
him  the  state  of  affairs ;  the  disaffection  was  greater  than  to  delay. 
he  thought ;  nearly  the  whole  neighbourhood — that  is, 
we  may  suppose,  the  noble  portion  of  its  inhabitants — ^was 
hostile ;  it  was  dangerous  to  go  on  further  with  so  small  a 
force.  But  the  victor  of  Val-^s-dunes  and  Domfront  had 
learned  something  like  confidence  in  his  star.   '^  The  rebels/' 

*  See  Tol.  id.  p.  240. 

*  Caudebeo»Cold  Beck.     The  arms  of  the  town  are  appropriately  three 
fith. 

*  See  Appendix  Q. 

*  I  here  follow  the  narrative  of  William  of  Poitiers  (93),  trying  to  make 
it  intelligible  by  borrowing  some  hints  from  William  of  Malmesbury. 
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CHAP.  xn.   said  the  Duke,   ''  if  onoe  they  see  me  bee  to  iace,  wiD 
Hehaatens  never  dare  to  withstand  me"^    At  once^  we  are  told,  he 

OTI   *     111  A 

suocesufrd  sp^nred  on  his  horse  at  AiU  speed.  His  rebel  uncle  and  his 
b^m^e  ^o'l^^®™^  *  greater  company  than  his  own,  were  to  be  seen 
gates.  on  the  steep,  returning,  it  would  seem,  fix>m  a  plundering 
excursion.  They  were  therefore  no  doubt  disordered  and  en- 
cumbered with  booty.  The  Duke  determined  on  an  instant 
attack.  He  followed  them  up  to  the  only  accessible  point 
of  the  hill,  by  the  path  leading  straight  to  the  gate  of  the 
castle.  A  skirmish  followed  before  the  gateway,  on  the 
ground  now  covered  by  the  later  defences  of  the  castle. 
The  defenders  of  the  fortress  gave  way  before  the  impetaoos 
charge  of  the  Duke,  and  it  was  only,  we  are  told,  through 
their  suddenly  shutting  the  gates  that  the  quarrel  failed  to 
be  decided  on  the  very  day  in  which  William  had  come  in 
sight  of  the  rebel  stronghold. 

The  castle  of  Arques  might  possibly  have  been  taken 
by  such  a  sudden  blow  as  the  Duke  had  done  his  best  to 
deal;  but  he  knew  well  that  to  attempt  to  carry  his 
nucleus  fortress  by  storm  while  its  defenders  were  on  their 
guard  was  an  undertaking  which  surpassed  even  his 
prowess.  Horse  and  foot  could  only  have  pressed  ap 
the  sides  of  the  peninsula,  probably  to  fall  headlong  into 
the  deep  chasm  which  yawned  between  them  and  the 
outer  walls  of  the  castle.'  Duke  William  was  too  waiy 
a  warrior  to  waste  his  strength  on  such  attempts  as  this; 
moreover,  at  this  time  of  his  life  at  least,  he  had  no  mind 
for  wanton  slaughter,  and  he  wished  for  the  honour  of 
recovering  the  castle  and  subduing  the  rebellion  without 
the  shedding  of  Norman  blood.^    A  blockade  was  therefore 

^  Will.  Pict.  93.  "  Nihil  quidem  rebelles  in  se,  quum  pneeentem 
oonspezerint,  ausuroe." 

'  See  the  spirited  illuBtration  in  Deville,  p.  282. 

'  Will.  Pict.  93.  "Dein  potiri  volens  mnnitione,  jussu  propere  con- 
traoto  ezerdtu  oircumaedit.   Fuit  difficiUimmn  quoe  ea  natura  loci  maurn^ 
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the  only  course  open  to  him;  Arques  was  to  be  another ohap. zn. 
Brionne.^     The  Dnke  had  now  been  joined  by  *  l^ige^^^^!^ 
following,  eonnting  among  them  some  of  the  best  knights  of  the  castle. 
Normandy.'     He  conld  therefore  afford  to  divide  his  forces. 
One  party  was  left  to  continne  the  blockade  of  the  castle. 
Its  command  was  entrusted  to  Walter  Qiffard^  a  loyal  Walter 
knight  of  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  a  kinsman  of  William  oommanda 
of  Arques^  that  is,  not  of  the  rebel  Count,  but  of  the  *^?  ^^^^' 
fiuthful  Viscount,  and  a  more  distant  kinsman  of  the  Duke  party, 
himself,  both  owning  a  common  ancestor  in  the  forester  of 
Equiqueville,  the  father  of  Ghmnor  and  her  sisters.^    The 
chief  who  now  commanded  below  the  steep  of  Arques  lived 
to  refuse  to  bear  the  banner  of  Normandy  below  the  steep 
of  Senlac.     He  lived   to  make  up  for  a  forced  inaction 
against  rebels  in  his  own  land,  by  dealing  blows  with  all 
the  remaining  strength  of  his  aged  arm  against  men  who 
were   fighting    for   their  homes    against  an   unprovoked 
invasion.      He   lived  to  have  his  name   written  in   the 
great  record  of  the  Conquest,  and  to  found,  like  so  many 
others  among  the  baronage  of  Normandy,  a  short-lived 
Earldom  in  the  land  which  he  helped  to  conquer.    The  force 
under  Walter  now  remained  to  guard  the  works  which  the 

defntaabat  expugnare.  San^  more  suo  illo  optimo,  rem  optans  absque  cruore 
oonfectum  iri,  efieratoB  et  contumaoei  obice  castelli  ad  montifl  pedem 
exitracti  clansit." 
'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  164. 
'  Boman  de  Bon,  8610  ; 

"  Li  mielx  de  la  chevalerie 
I  mist  de  tute  Noimendie.'* 

'  Hie  presence  of  Walter  Oiffard  oomee  only  from  a  late  Chronicle 
(Bonqaet,  xi.  330),  where  he  is  prematurely  called  Count.  But,  aa  his 
lordship  of  Longueville  lay  hard  by,  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  he 
ihonld  be  there.  He  waa  the  son  of  Osbem  of  Bolbec — a  little  town  at 
the  foot  of  a  hill  on  the  way  to  the  more  funous  Lillebonne— by  Avelina, 
one  of  the  nstere  of  Gunner  (Will.  Gem.  viii.  37).  A  brother  of  Osbem 
was  Godfrey,  "  pater  WiUelmi  de  Archis,**  that  is,  of  the  Viscount.  See 
DeviUe,  p.  19.  On  Walter 'Giffiud,  afterwards  Earl  of  Buckingham,  see 
Ellis,  i.  434,  and  Taylor,  Wace,  169. 

VOL.  III.  K 
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OHAP.  xn.   Duke  raised  for  the  blockade  of  the  castle.    A  ditch  and 

palisade  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  protected  a  wooden  tower/ 

which  was  raised,  as  usual,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  besieged 

from  all  communication  with  the  neighbourhood.    With 

the  other  party  William  himself  departed^   to  keep  in 

check  some  of  the  more  powerful  allies  by  whom  it  was 

likely  that  supplies  or  reinforcements  would  be  furnished 

to  the  besieged.^ 

King  At  the  head  of  these  was  King  Henry.     It  would  seem 

abetTthe    ^^^  ^  scruplc  of  feudal  honour  made  William  shrink  from 

rebels.        meeting  his  lord  face  to  face  in  battle^  even  though  his 

lord  was  in  the  act  of  committing  a  breach  of  every  feudal 

tie  towards  a  vassal  who  had  fully  discharged  every  feudal 

William's    duty.     One  reason^  we  are  told,  for  the  Duke^s  entrasting 

scruple       the  blockade  to  others  was  that  the  King  was  known  to 

^^      be  marching  to  the  relief  of  the  castle.     Bather  than  do 

r!^t  JE!^^    aught  against  his  oath  of  homage,  William  would  run  all 

the  risk  involved  in  carrying  his  own  arms  elsewhere,  while 

he  left  others  to  head  the  resistance  against  the  most  dan- 

^  This  tower,  doubtless  of  wood,  is  described  as  a  "munitio''  in  the 
extract  from  William  of  Poitiers  given  above.  So  Will.  Gem.  vii.  7  J 
"Erectis  aggeribus  ad  radioem  mentis  castrum  stabilivit,  quod  fortiani 
virorum  robore  inezpugnabile  reddidit,  et  sic  inde  abiens  yallatum  alimoniiB 
reliquit.*'  So  Will.  Malms,  iii.  939  ;  '^Obfirmato  contra  Archas  casteHo." 
Wace  (Roman  de  Rou,  8600)  says  that  the  Duke 
"  De  fossez  b  de  heri9un  Li  Dus  tel  chastelet  i  fist, 

£  de  pel  fist  un  ohasteillun,  Tant  chevaliers  b  tel  i  mist, 

El  pi^  del  teltre  en  la  valine,  Ki  bien  le  porreient  desfendre 

Ki  garde  tute  la  cuntr^e  ;  Ke    Reis  ne  Quens  ne   poireit 

Ne  pristrent  paiz  eels  del  chastel  prendre.** 

Ne  bu^B  ne  vache  ne  v^el ;  Cf.  vol.  ii.  pp.  139,  264. 

'  Will.  Pict.  94.    "  Preoridio  imposito,  aliis  postea  negotiis  invitantibofli 
ipse  recessit ;  nt,  dnm  ferro  paroeret,  fiune  vinceret.**    80  Wace,  861  a ; 

"  Le  Dus  s'en  est  parti  atant, 
Sez  busuignes  ailleurs  qu^rant/* 
This  is  by  no  means  clear.  William  of  Malmesbury  (u.  s.)  is  rather  more  de- 
finite ;  **  Obfirmato  contra  Archas  castello,  ad  alia  qu»  magia  urgebant  bell* 
oonversus  est."  It  was  therefore  a  military  operation  in  another  direction 
which  called  William  off.  We  shall  see  directly  why  he  avoided  perBonally 
conducting  the  blockade. 


m  arms. 
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gerons  of  his  foee.^     And  so  it  happened.     The   King  chap.  xn. 
came  and  went  unhurt  in  person^  but  he  was  far  from 
being  successfnl  in  his  enterprise.      The  besiegers  laid  Ambush 
an  ambush  in  the  way  of  the  French  army^  near  the  Normans 
dwelling  of  one  of  the  few  men  in  the  County  of  Talou  Aubin.* 
who  remained  loyal.    The  scene  of  this  stratagem  was  the 
castle  of  Saint  Aubin^  a  point  on  the  Dieppe  at  a  short 
distance  above  Arques.     There  dwelt  a  valiant  knight  of  Loyalty  of 
princely  descent^  Richard  of  Hugleville^  a  son  of  Papia^  a  Hugleviile. 
daughter  of  Richard  the  Oood.    She  had  married  beyond  the 
limits  of  Normandy.   Her  husband  was  Gulbert,  Advocate  of 
Saint  Yalery  in  Ponthieu^  a  name  soon  to  become  so  famous 
in  Norman  history.     The  Ponthevin  dignity  continued  in 
the  elder  branch  of  the  family;   but  Richard,  the  second 
son  of  Gulbert  and  Papia^  had  received  an  establishment  in 
.  the  land  of  Talou,  and  he  now  stood  firmly  by  his  cousin  the 
Duke,  while  nearly  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  country 
was  hostile.^   With  him  no  doubt  stood  his  son^  the  younger 

^  This  feudal  scrapie,  which  really  seems  the  only  intelligible  explanation 
of  William's  conduct  in  leaving  the  most  important  operations  to  others, 
comes  from  WHliam  of  Malmesbury  (a.  s.) ;  **  Simul  quia  sciebat  Kegem 
Franoorom  Jampridem,  nescio  qu&  simnltate,  sibiinfensum,  ad  opem  obsesso 
ferendam  adventare ;  namque  prsedicandi  moderaminis  consUio,  quamvis 
justiorem  caussam  habere  videretur,  cum  eo  decemere  ferro  cavebat,  cui 
et  pro  ncramento  et  pro  suffiragio  obnoxius  erat."  Heniy  the  Second  felt 
the  like  acruple  at  the  siege  of  Toulouse  in  1159,  but  Thomas  of  London, 
then  the  worldly  Chancellor^  thought  otherwise ;  "  Van&  superstitione  et 
rererenti&  Rex  tentus  consilio  aliorum,  super  urbem,  in  quft  esset  dominus 
nuB  Rex  Franciie,  irruere  noluit ;  dicente  in  contrarium  Cancellario,  quod 
personam  domini  Bex  Franoorum  ibi  deposuisset,  ed  quod  supra  pacta 
oonTenta  hostem  se  ei  opposuisset."    (Will.  Fil.  Steph.  p.  200,  ed.  Giles.) 

*  We  learn  the  spot  of  the  combat  from  Wace,  Roman  de  Rou,  86a  a  et  seqq. ; 
"  Jk  ert  li  Rei  It  Saint- Albin,"  Ac. 
And  thiB  agrees  with  the  description  of  Richard  of  Hugleville  given  by 
Orderic  (606  B),  where  he  sets  forth  the  pedigree  of  the  family ;  "  Tem- 
pore GuiUelmi  juvenis  filii  Rodberti  Duds,  Quillelmus  de  Archis  contra 
Dvcem  rebellavit,  et  pen^  omnium  Calog^ensium  parilis  defectus  not  hum 
principem  deseruit ;  solus  Ricardus  contra  rebelles  in  castello  suo  secus 
ecelesiam  Sancti  Albini  perstitit,  et  pro  fidelitate  Ducis  contra  discursus 
Arohaoensium  provindam  ciroumjacentem  defensare  curavit." 

K  2 
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OHAP.  xn.  Gulbert^  a  man  whose  name  we  shall  again  greet  with  honour, 

Gulb^.     ^^^  whom  Englishmen  at  least  may  look  on  as  the  noblest 

among  the  chivalry  of  Normandy.'^     With  Richard  too 

stood  his  son-in-law  Geoffirey^  the  husband  of  his  daughter 

Ada,  and  G-eofl&^y's  brother  Hugh,  the  sons  of  Thurcytel 

who  held  the  lordship  of  Neufinarch^  by  the  famous^  forest 

of  Lions.     Of  these,  Hugh  had  already  fallen  in  an  earlier 

Richard's    skirmish  with  the  rebels  of  Arques.*     GeoflSrey  lived  to  be 

Geo&ey     father  of  one   who  made   himself  a  name   in   a   remote 

^^Jj^j"^^  comer  of  our  own   island.     Bernard   of  Newmareh,    the 

New-         son  of  Ada  the   daughter  of  Richard  of  Hugleville,   be- 

march.  , 

came  as   terrible  an   enemy  to  the   central  land  of  fhe 
Cymry,  as  the  son  of  Hamon  Dentatus  showed  himself 
to  the   Cymry   of  the  southern   coasts.^     His  fame  still 
His  priory  lives,  far  away  from  the  forest  of  Lions  and  the  hill  of 
"B^k°  Arques,  where  the  minster  and  the  castle  of  Brecknock 
^  look   forth   on   the  vale  of  the  Welsh  Axe,  and  on  the 

mountain  rampart  which,  when  Arques  was  beleaguered 
and   defended,   still  guarded  the  realm   of  Grufl^dd   the 
son  of  Rhydderch.* 
The  The  King  of  the  French  and  his  comrades  must  have 

halt  at  ^^^  strangely  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  country,  when 
^J*  they  chose  a  spot  for  their  halting-place  so  near  to  the 
home  of  such  tried  and  loyal  warriors  as  these.  They  had 
brought  with  them  a  good  stock  of  provisions  of  com  and 
of  wine,  for  the  relief  of  the  besieged  of  Arques.  At  Saint 
Aubin  they  began  to  make  ready  a  train  of  sumpter-horses 
with  a  military  convoy,  to  carry  these  good  things  to  their 
suffering  friends,  just  as  if  they  had  been  in  a  country  where 

'  See  Ord.  Vit.  606  D.  It  is  with  a  thrill  of  sympathy  alike  for  the  hero 
and  for  his  chronicler  that  an  Englishman  reads  the  passage^  which  I  ahall 
have  to  refer  to  again. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  606  C.  **  Hugonem  cum  onmibus  auis  Arohacenses  apud 
Moriummontem  repente  circumdederunt,  seseque  viriliter  defendentem 
interemenint.** 

»  See  vol.  ii.  p.  246.  »  Ord.  Vit.  u.  a. 
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no  danger  was  to  be  looked  for.^     But^  no  doubt  by  the  ohap.  xn. 
help  of  the  loyal  lord  of  Saint  Aubin,*  the  besiegers  of 
Arques,  in  their  wooden  castle,^  soon  learned  the  careless 
approach  of  the  French.     A  plan  was  speedily  devised ;  an  Suoceaa  of 
ambush  was  laid ;  a  smaller  party  was  sent  forth  to  prac-  man  am- 
tise  that  stratagem  of  pretended  flight  which  Norman  crafb  ^^^' 
was  to  display  thirteen  years  later  on  a  greater  scale.^    The 
Normans  turned ;  the  French  pursued;  presently  the  liers- 
in-wait  were  upon  them^  and  the  noblest  and  bravest  of  the 
invading  host  were  slaughtered  or  taken  prisoners  before 
the  eyes  of  their  King/     One  Norman  traitor  at  least  was  Capture  of 
taken.      '^  Hugh  Bardulf  himself^  that  great  man/'  ^  was  Bardulf. 
among  the  captives.      The  exact  nature  and  measure  of 
Hughes   greatness   does   not  appear;   but  his    capture   is 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  86ao ; 

**  La  sar  d'Arcbee  voleit  gamir,       lit  leg  fist  li  Rei  arester, 
Kar  li  bl^  lur  debvait  &iUir,  E  lur  gamisun  aprester 

J4  ert  li  Rei  h  Saint- AlbiD,  Sumiers  ki  lur  hemeis  portassent, 

Asez  portent  h  bl^  ^  vin  ;  £  chevalierB  k'il  conv^iassent/' 

So  WilL  Gem.  vii.  7.    ''  Ezerdtum  castra  metari  apud  Sanctum  Albinum 
jaflrit."  '  See  Appendix  Q. 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  8618  ; 

'*  Cil  del  chastel  oirent  tost 
La  gamisun  d  li  grant  ost." 
The  "  tur  **  is  the  castle  of  Arques ;  the  "  chastel "  is  the  wooden  castle 
of  the  beaiegerB. 

*  WiU.  Gon.  vii.  7.  '*  Cujus  [Regis]  adventum  milites  Ducis  comperientes, 
de  suis  miserunty  si  quos  forth  hostium  h  regio  ooetu  abstraherent,  quos 
illi  in  latibolis  degentes  incautos  exciperent.  Qud  dnm  venissent,  non 
minimam  exerdtiis  partem  inde  protraxerunt,  et  fngientes  in  insidias  in- 
duxeront.  Statim  verd  qui  videbantur  fugere,  versft  facie  ooeperunt  eos 
acriter  caedere."  80  Roman  de  Rou,  8632  et  seqq.  Less  fully  Will.  Pict* 
94 ;  "  Addncti  in  spem  memorandi  fitcinoris  quidam  ex  eo  numero  qui  in 
pnesidio  'Duds  relicti  custodiunt,  Francorum  adventantium  itinera  ex- 
plorata  insidunt.     Et  ecoe  numerosa  pars  mini!^  cauti  excipiuntur." 

*  Will.  Malms,  iii.  33a.  "  Quorum  astutiA  insidiis  exceptus,  Isembardum 
Pontivi  comitem  coram  se  obtmncari,  Hugonem  Bardulfum  capi,  meritd 
ingemnit.*' 

*  AU  our  accounts  speak  of  the  capture  of  Hugh  Bardulf  as  of  an 
event  of  at  least  equal  importance  with  the  death  of  the  Count  of  Ponthieu. 
William  of  Poitiers  (u.  s.)  says,  *'  Hugo  Bardulfus  ipse  item,  vir  magnus, 
capitnr." 
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oHAP.  zu.   spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  fight. 

I  know  of  no  record  of  his  earlier  exploits  or  of  his  later 

&te  j  bat  the  name  of  Bardulf  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  later 

records  both  of  the  Norman  and  of  the  English  Exchequer, 

and  one  at  least  of  his  descendants  seems  to  have  been  as 

Death  of    little  amenable  to  lawful  authority  as  his  ancestor.^   By  the 

geUwm  of   B^<^^  of  ^^^  captive  Bardulf  died  a  sovereign  prince,  a  neigh- 

Ponthieu.    }^jjy  of  Normandy,  bound  by  ties  of  the  closest  affinity 

The  Counts  alike  to  William  the  Duke  and  to  William  the  rebel.     The 

thieu.        house  of  the  Counts  of  Fonthieu  is  one  whose  name  will 

meet  us  more  than  once  again  in  the  course  of  the  present 

volume.     Sprung  of  the  blood  of  Herlwin  of  Montreuil, 

a  name  so  familiar  to  us  in  Norman  history  a  hundred  years 

before,^  they  held,  as  he  had  done,  the  border  land  between 

Normandy  and  Flanders.     But  they  had  held  it  by  various 

Hugh  the   tenures  and  under  various  titles.     Hugh,  the  great-grand- 

Advocate    father  of  the  present  ruler,  a  prince,  if  we  may  so  call  him, 

Biader      ^^S^  ^  ^^^  favour  of  his  namesake  the  Parisian  King,  had 

borne  no  title  but  that  of  Advocate  of  Saint  Biquier.^     He 

was,  as  the  chronicles  of  the  Abbey  take  care  to  tell  us, 

enriched  at  the  expense  of  the  great  monastery  of  which  he 

was  bound  to  be  the  defender.^    The  house  of  Saint  Riquier 

was  the  work  of  the  bounty  of  the  great  Charles ;  it  was 

^  "  Iq  the  roll  of  Norman  fees  in  the  red  book  of  the  Exchequer,  we  find 
Doon  Bardulf  returned  as  one  of  those  '  qui  non  venerunt)  nee  miaerunt, 
nee  aliquid  dixerunt/  "  I  copy  this  from  Taylor^s  Waoe,  p.  44.  The  name 
of  Bardulf,  including  several  Doun  Bardul&,  occurs  constantly  in  the  Ex- 
chequer Records  both  of  Normandy  and  of  England  (see  the  Indexes  to 
Madox  and  Stapleton),  but  I  have  not  lighted  on  the  particular  story  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Taylor. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  aiy  et  pass. 

^  Chron.  Centul.  iv.  2 1  (ap.  D'Achery,  ii.  343).  '*  Attamen  huic  numquam 
Gomitis  nomen  accessit,  sed  erat  illi  insigne  quod  Sancti  Richarii  voci^ 
batur  Advocatus."    On  Saint  Riquier  see  vol.  ii.  p.  535. 

*  lb.  "  Ablatis  monasterio  Centulo  tribus  oppidis,  Abbatis-vilUi^  Sancto 
Medardo,  et  Incr&,  et  his  castellis  effectis,  in  eorumque  stippendia  multis 
aliis  Sancti  Richarii  villis  et  reditibus  ab  Hugone  Rege  prerogatiB."  Of. 
iv.  I  a. 
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the  house  where  a  saintly  Abbot  and  an  Emperor's  daughter  chap.  xn. 
60  strangely  became  the  parents  of  that  &moas  Nithard^  who 
figures  alike  as  Count  and  as  Abbots  and  who  is  yet  more 
renowned  as  a  lay  historian  in  whose  steps  neither  ^thel- 
weard  nor  Fnlk  knew  how  to  walk.^    The  son  of  Hugh^  Ingelram 
Ingeham  or  Enguerrand^  the  Firsts  was  the  first  to  bear  the  Q^unt  of 
title  of  Count  of  Ponthieu,  a  title  sometimes  exchanged  for  ^^^^^ 
that  of  Count  of  Abbeville.^     The  grange  stolen  awayville. 
firom  the  house  of  Saint  Biquier  grew  into  the  capital  of 
a  i^incipality,  and  the  town  was  in  after  days  adorned  with 
that  unfinished  minster^  which,  as  it  is  looked  at  from  the 
west  or  from  the  east^  may  be  called  the  noblest  or  the 
meanest  in  France.  This  elder  lugebram  has  ahready  appeared 
in  our  history  as  a  foe  of  Count  Gilbert  of  Brionne^  his  an- 
tagonist on  the  field  where  Herlwin^  not  yet  of  Bee,  taught 
the  contending  chiefs  how  a  Christian  soldier  had  learned  to 
return  good  for  evil.^    From  him  the  County  passed  to  Hugh  the 

Soooud* 

a  second  Hugh^  and  from  him^  only  a  year  before^  it  had  1046-1052. 
passed  to  a  second  Ingelram.     This  prince  now,  whether  led  ingelram 
by  border  enmity,  by  loyalty  to  his  suzerain,  or  by  preference  105  2-1053! 
to  one  domestic  tie  over  another,  had  joined  the  call  of  King 
Henry  to  an  invasion  of  the  Norman  Duchy.     The  Count  His  affinity 
of  Ponthieu  went  forth  to  help  the  husband  of  his  sister  williamB. 
against  the  brother  of  his  wife.     Count  Hugh  had  given 

>  See  Chron.  Centul.  ii.  7.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (iii.  336),  by  one  of  the 
dips  BO  natuml  in  a  chapter  sot  reyised  by  the  author,  confounds  &ther  and 
son. 

'  I  find  that  in  my  second  volume  I  have  written  this  name  Ingehram  in 
the  text  (p.  ai  7)  and  Enguerrand  in  the  Appendix  (p.  587).  Such  accidents 
will  happen,  especially  with  foreign  names.  Ingelram  (whence  Ingram)  is 
eertaioly  the  English  form,  though  the  name  was  never  common  in  England ; 
I  therefore  prefer  it,  as  does  Sir  F.  Palgrave. 

*  Hariulf  (Chron.  Cent.  iv.  31)  calls  the  elder  Hugh  "  Hugo  Abbatensis/' 
and  tl^  Ingelram  slain  at  Saint  Aubin  is  by  William  of  Jumi^^es  (vii  7) 
called  *' Abbatis-vill»  Comes."  Ingelram,  according  to  Hariulf,  took  the 
title  of  Count  ("  Dei  gratia  Comes  '*)  on  slaying  Baldwin  Count  of  Bou- 
logne and  marrying  his  widow  Adelaide.    Chron.  Cent.  iv.  la. 

*  See  V0I.U.  p.  ai7. 
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OEAP.  zn.  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  William  of  Arques^^  bat  his  son 
was  also  the  husband  of  a  full  sister  of  Duke  William.* 
As  such^  he  was  himself  the  son-in-law  of  the  Tanner's 
daughter^  and  he  had  therefore  no  right  to  join  the  Lord  of 
Arques  in  his  sneers  at  the  Bastard  of  Falaise.  He  now 
felt  the  strength  of  the  Norman  steely  even  in  the  absence  of 
the  Prince  against  whom  he  came.  He  fell  in  the  ambush 
Guy,  of  Saint  Aubin;^  his  County  passed  to  his  brother  Ghiy, 

soon  again  to  appear  in  our  story  ;^  but  his  daughters, 
Daughters  the  uieces  of  Duke  William^  were  treated  as  membeiB  of 
^aj^        the  ducal  &mily,  and  one  of  them^  Judith   the  wife  of 
Waltheof,  lived  to  leave  behind  her  an  evil  renown  in  the 
histoiyofourownland.^ 
King  The  Count  of  Ponthieu  was  thus  slain  fighting  valiantly.^ 

tire«7  "^  His  overlord  King  Henry  escaped  the  ambush^  and  pressed 
on  towards  the  hill  of  Arques^  in  the  hope  of  relieving  the 
besi^fed.  But  he  found  Duke  William's  wooden  castle 
too  strongs  and  the  courage  of  its  defenders  too  deter- 
mined) for  his  attacks  upon  it  to  prevail^   He  accordingly 

^  William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  7)  calls  the  wife  of  William  of  Arquea  "soior 
Widonis  Comitis  Poutivi.*'  That  is  a  daughter  of  Hugh.  Why  is  Ingelram 
called  *' Gomes  AbbatisvillsB,**  and  his  brother  '*  Gomes  PontiTiy"  in  the 
same  chapter  I 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  587. 

'  The  death  of  Ingelram  is  mentioned  in  all  our  accounts,  Uke  the  cap- 
ture of  Hugh  Bardulf. 

*  This  is  Guy  who  imprisoned  Harold.  His  uncle,  another  Guy,  son  of 
Ingelram  the  First,  was  Bishop  of  Amiens  (see  Ghron.  Gent.  iv.  36.  p.  355) t 
and  wrote  the  fganous  poem  *'  De  Bello  Hastingensi.'*  See  WiU.  Gem. 
vii.  44. 

"  The  other  daughter  married  Odo  of  Ghampagoe.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  588,  and 
below,  p.  143. 

*  William  of  Poitiers  (94)  calls  him  "nobilitate  notus  ac  fortudine/' 
and  William  (or  Orderic)  in  the  death-bed  speech  (657  B)  says  "  pnecur- 
sores  mei  prseoccupaverunt  Engelrannum  Gomitem  in  castrum  intrare 
festinantem,  ipaumque  fortiter  pugnantem,  quia  miles  erat  aspenimus, 
occiderunt,  et  agmina  ejus  fugaverunt.'*  Hariulf,  in  the  Ghronide  of 
Saint  Riquier  (iv.  ai),  calls  him  "  homo  forme  mirabilis.*' 

^  Will.  Pict.  (u.  8.)  ''Perveniens  tamen  quo  ire  intenderat>  Rex  ez- 
acerbatissimis  animis  summft  vi   prsesidium   attentavit :   Willelmum  ab 
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returned  home^  having  done  nothing  towards  the  inune-  ohap.  xn. 
diate  object  of  his  journey^  the  relief  of  the  besieged  Count 
of  Arques.^     He  had  however  gained  some  partizans  in 
Normandy^  and  one  Norman  fortress  at  leasi  was  betrayed 
into  his  hands.    Its  position  shows  that  the  rebellion  must 
have  spread  &r  beyond  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Aiqpes.     One  Wimund^  who  commanded  the  fortress  of  Moulins 
Moulins^  surrendered  it  to  the  King.^    The  fortress  thus^jje^Ei^ 
gained  by  Henry  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  Seine,  in  the  ^y  ^' 
County  of  Hiesmos  and  Diocese   of  Seez,   on   the  very 
frontier  of  the  debateable  land  of  the  House  of  Belesme.^ 
The  post  was  therefore  an  important  one.     It  received  a  It  is  gar- 
ftench  garrison,  and  its  command  was  entrusted  to  a  man  ^^^, 
of  princely  rank  from  a  distant  quarter  of  Gaul,  whose  **^^*'***®" 

,  ,  ,  .        orGrascony. 

presence  in  the  royal  host  is  not  the  least  perplexing  thing 
about  the  story.  This  was  Guy-Greoffirey,  Count  of  Gas- 
cony,*  son  of  that  William  of  Aquitaine^who  bore  the 
title  of  the  Great.  He  was  therefore  brother  of  the  prince 
who  had  suffered  so  hardly  at  the  hands  of  G«offi*ey  of 
Anjou ;  he  was  brother  of  the  reigning  Duke,  who,  from 

aefnmmis  uti  eriperet,  pariter  decrementum  sui,  stragem  suorum  vindioaret. 
Bed  abi  negotium  difficile  animadvertit,  quippe  inimicoB  impetus  fiicilb 
toleraverunt  castelli  mtmimenta  et  militum  virtus  »qu6  valide  ....  abire 
maturavit." 

*  So  I  uuderstand  the  not  very  clear  statement  of  William  of  Poitiers 
that  the  King  went  away. 

'  WiU.  Plot.  96.  "In  ipsft  morft  obsidionali  Normannorum  aliquanti 
potentiores  ab  Duoe  ad  Begem  defecerunt,  quos  jam  antea  oonspirationis 
rebdlantium  oocultique  fuisse  adjutores  opinabile  erat.  Malevolentiam, 
qaA  olim  oontra  infantem  fuerant  inflati  nondum  evbmuere  totam.  Eorum 
eo  oonsortio  Guimundus  pnesidens  munitioni  quam  Molendinas  appellant 
in  manuB  Begis  eam  dedit."  William  of  Malmesbury  seems  to  make  the 
movement  a  popubir  one ;  "Hujusce  obsidionis  intervallo  populus  castri  quod 
Molendinis  dicitur,  exolesoens,  ad  partes  Regis  incentore  quodam  Gralterio 
tranaiit."    Is  this  Walter  the  same  as  the  Wimund  of  the  other  William  f 

*  See  Stapleton,  i.  czxziiL  et  al. 

*  Win.  Pict.  96.  "Guide  frater  Comitis  Pictavensia  Willelmi  atque 
BomaiuD  Imperatriois."  So  Will.  Mahns.  This  Guy  (see  Art  de  Verifier 
les  Dates,  iL  556)  is  the  same  as  the  Geo£Brey  whom  Geofirey  Martel 
established  in  Gascony.   See  yoI.  ii.  p.  595. 
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oHAP.  xu.   Feter^  had  changed  his  name  to  William/  and  brother  too 
of  Agnes^  the  wife  of  the  reigning  Emperor^  whoee  name 
was  soon  to  become  famous  during  the  minority  of  her  son.' 
Gujr-Geoffrey  himself^  on  his  accession  to  his  brother's  do- 
minions a  few  years  later^  also  changed  his  baptismal  name 
1058-1087.  for  that  so  familiar  to  his  fiEunily^  and  reigned  bs  WUliam 
Return  of   the  Eighth  of  Aquitaine  and  Sixth  of  Poitiers.^   By  this 
li^r    ^    ^^^  Duke  William  had  returned  to  the  siege ;  be  had  no 
longer  to  fear  the  commission  of  any  feudal  offence  by 
The  fighting  personally  against  his  lord.     The   defendeis  of 

jj^^        Arques  were  now  sorely  pressed  by  hunger.    They  con- 
pressed,      trived  to  send  messages  to  King  Henry;  but  all  was  in 
vain;  no  help  came  fixion  their  royal  ally.^    At  last  the 
sure  but  'slow  means  to  which  the  Duke  had  trusted  had 
The  castle  thoroughly  done  its  work ;  Count  William  and  his  garrison 
wretched  '  Surrendered,  on  the  sole  condition  that  the  horrors  of 
^^e^d^^  Alenjon  were  not  to  be  repeated.    Safety  for  life  and  limb 
was  promised;   the  gates  were  opened^  and  a  company 
came  forth  in  whose  sad  condition  the  Norman  panegyrist 
sees  at  least  as  much  matter  for  scorn  as  for  pity.   Knights 
of  renown  throughout  France  and  Normandy  came  foriih 
with  marks  of  hunger  on  their  faoes^  and  with  their  necks 
bowed  down  alike  by  hunger  and  by  shame.     Some  rode 
on  famished  horses^  whose  feeble  feet  could  hardly  raise 
the  dust  or  give  forth  an  audible  sound  as  they  crept 

>  Chron.  Maxent.  1058  (Labb^  ii.  210).  <' Willenniia,  qui  et  Petrus 
cognomen  to  Acer." 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  373. 

*  In  the  Chronicle  of  Saint  Mazentius  he  is  called  Geoffirey  in  1044, 1058, 
1060,  1 06 1,  1062,  Guy  and  Geoffrey  in  1068,  William  in  107 1,  lastly  in 
1086,  "Guide  qui  et  Go£&edus.'^  This  is  certainly  the  way  to  confose 
genealogists. 

*  Will.  Pict.  95.  ''Bex  denud  aocitus  multo  et  miserb  supplici  nuncio 
venire  abnuit."  The  Archdeacon  now  gets  very  eloquent,  and  gives  us  all 
the  inner  workings  of  the  mind  of  one  whom  he  calls  "  Papis  partus." 
It  takes  a  minute  or  two  to  see  that  by  this  odd  description  he  means  tbe 
Count  of  Arques. 
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along.    Others  came  forth  on  foot^  booted  and  sparred^  ohaf.  xm 

bearing  saddles  on  their  backs,  seemingly  ready  for  that 

last  symbolical  rite  of  homiliation  in  which  the  vanquished 

offered  himself  for  the  victor  to  mount  upon  his  back.^ 

And^  if  the  proud  gentlemen  of  France  and  Normandy 

were  brought  so  low  as  this,  it  is  not  wonderful  if  the 

aspect  of  their  more  lowly  followers^  the  light-armed  troops 

of  the  garrison^  was  equally  sad.^    The  news  soon  reached  Guy  of 

the  fortress  of  Moulins^  which  was  still  held  by  the  French  surrenders 

troops  under  Guy  of  Aquitaine.   The  Poitevin  prince,  the  ■*^**"^*- 

brother-in-law  of  CsBsar,  had  no  mind  to  tempt  the  strength 

of  the  Norman.    He  and  his  garrison^  and  the  garrisons  of 

saeh  other  posts  as  had  been  occupied  by  the  royal  forces^  fled 

out  of  the  land  without  waiting  to  be  a.ttaoked.^    Towards  The  Duke's 

his  own  subjecto  the  Duke  more  than  kept  the  terms  of  his  ^^^r^^ 

capitulation.     Count  William  was  not  even   required  to^^^®* 

leave  Normandy.    He  was  offered  licence  to  remain  in  the 

land  and  to  retain  possession  of  a  considerable  estate^  of 

which  however  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  his  own  famous 

hill-fortress  was  not  to  form  a  part.^    But  life  in  his  native 

country  had  no  longer  any  charms  for  him.    The  dis- Count  Wil- 

possessed  Count  and  his  wife,  the  sister  of  the  slain  Count  Arques 

of  Ponthieu,  retired  to  the  court  of  Count  Eustace  of!^*^^*^ 

'  Boulogne. 

'  This  ceremony  was  gone  through  by  the  Count-Bishop  Hugh  (see 
voL  L  p.  5 1 4)  to  Richard  the  Crood;  ''Equestrem  selUm  ferens  humeris, 
proTolutus  g^nibuB  Biohardi/'  &o.  Will.  Gem.  ▼.  16.  Palgraye,  iii. 
133.  C£  Will.  Malms,  iii.  235.  So  we  now  read  in  William  of  Poitiers ; 
**  Pars  ocreis  et  calcaribus  ornati  [why  T],  insolito  comitatu  incedentes, 
et  eomm  plerique  sellam  equestrem  incurvo  languidoque  dorso,  nonnulli 
solum  fle  nutabnndi  viz  eportantes." 

'  WilL  Pict.  95.  *'  Erat  item  oemere  oalamitatem  levis  annatura  egre- 
dientts  fosdam  ac  variam." 

'  lb.  96.  "Yemm  et  ii,  et  quiqui  aliks  relicti  sunt  a  Francis, 
quom  deditas  esse  comperissent  Archarum  latebras,  sese  noetris  fugft 
farati  sunt." 

*  lb.  95.  "  Noluit  extorrem  et  inopem  casu  magis  pudendo  cruoiari ; 
aed  cum  gratis  et  possessionibus  quibusdam  amplis  atque  multorum 
redituum,  patriam  ei  concessit/' 
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CHAP.  xn.  Boulogne.*  The  fall  of  one  William  of  Arques  led  the  way 
to  the  advaneement  of  the  other.  The  Yisooiint  had  had 
no  share  in  the  treasons  of  the  Count.  He  was  not  indeed 
raised  to  fill  a  place  which  the  Duke  had  learned  to  be 
The  castle  too  dangerous  an  elevation  for  any  subject.  The  County  of 
WiUiam  ^^^ou  was  abolished ;  the  castle  of  Arques  became  a  ducal 
possession ;  but  the  care  of  the  fortress  reared  by  the  Wil- 
liam of  Arques  who  figures  in  Norman  history  was  en- 
trusted to  that  other  William  of  Arques  whose  name  is 
written  in  Domesday.* 


the  Vis 
count. 


Marriage 
of  Duke 
William. 

'053. 


Duke  William  was  now  allowed  a  few  months  of  peaoe^ 
and^  having  brought  one  troublesome  matter  to  a  happy 
end^  he  seems  to  have  thought  it  a  fitting  time  to  bring 
another  matter  of  no  less  moment  in  his  eyes  to  an  end  no 
less  happy.  It  was  in  this  year,  therefore  probably  in  the 
short  interval  between  the  French  invasion  which  we  have 
thus  &r  followed  and  the  second  invasion  which  followed  it 
in  the  next  year,  that  William  at  last  won  his  long-wished- 
for  bride.  Count  Baldwin  now  brought  his  daughter  to  the 
frontier  castle  of  Eu,  and  William  led  her  thence  to  his 
palace  at  Bouen.^  I  have  already  discussed  the  puzzling 
circumstances  of  this  marriage ;  I  have  already  spoken  of 
the  indignation  which  it  called  forth  among  men  so  unlike 
one  another  as  Malger  and  Lanfranc.^  Malger,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten^  was  a  brother  of  the  fallen  Count  of  Arques; 
he  may  have  been  concerned  in  his  treason;  his  deposition 
may  have  been  his  punishment.  But  the  clemency  which 
William  showed  towards  the  uncle  who  had  been  actually 
in  arms  may  make  us  doubt  whether  he  would  have  taken 
this  kind  of  revenge  on  a  kinsman  who  was  at  least  not 
more  guilty.* 

'  Will.  Gem.  vii.  7.    See  Deville,  p.  78  et  seqq.    I  see  no  difficulty  in 
reconciliDg  the  two  accounts. 
'  See  Deville,  p.  89.  »  See  above,  p.  92. 

*  See  above,  pp.  93,  loi.  *  See  above,  p.  94. 
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King  Henry  had  fiedled  to  give  any  help  to  the  defenders  chap.  xn. 
of  Arqnes  in  their   last  extremity;    but  hatred  towards 
Normandy  was  far  from  being  lulled  to  rest  in  the  breasts 
either  of  the  French  King  or  of  the  French  people.     We  Hatared  of 
seem  to  be  carried  back  a  hundred  years^  to  the  wars  waged  towards 
by  Lewis  and  Hugh  and  Amulf  against  the  defenceless  ^^^^ 
childhood  of  William   Longsword.     Through   the  whole 
extent  of  the  King's  domains,  and  through  the  domains  of 
his  chief  vassals^  the  feeling  of  jealousy  against  Normandy 
was    bitter  indeed.      The    King    complained   that    Nor- 
mandy^  a  land  which  had   been  part  of  the  immediate 
possessions  of  his   forefathers,   even   before   they  wore  a 
Ciown^^  had  now  itself  become  almost  a  Kingdom.^     He, 
a  crowned  Eling,  the  overlord  of  so   many  Princes^  the 
ally  of  the  Roman  Emperor  himself^^  looked  with  an  evil 
eye  on  the  one  comer  of  his  reakn  whose  master  paid  him 
no  obedience.^    We  may  doubt  whether  the  vassalage  of 
Flanders  or  Aquitaine^  to  say  nothing  of  Barcelona^  in- 
volved more  of  practical  submission  than  the  vassalage  of 
Normandy ;  but^  as  I  have  explained  more  than  once^  there 
was  no  other  among  the  great  vassals  of  the  Crown  whose 
greatness  seemed  so  directly  stolen  from  that  of  the  Crown 
itself,  no  other  whose  fief^  by  its  very  position,  seemed 
BO  literally  to  hold  its  royal  overlord  in  fetters.*     And  Jealousy  of 
jealousy  of  William  and  his  Duchy  was  by  no  means  con-  Prinoes 
fined  to  the  King  and  his  immediate  subjects ;  nearly  all  ^i\^ 


William. 


'  See  Tol.  i.  p.  189  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  aoi. 

'  Will.  Pict.  96.  "  NomuuiDiam,  qusB  sub  Regibus  Franoomm  egit  ex 
antique,  prope  in  regnum  evectam."  What  would  our  old  friend  Dudo 
(see  Tol.  i.  pp.  193,  309,  247)  have  said  to  the  "prope  '*  ? 

'  lb.  "  Quum  Imperatorem  Romanum,  quo  majus  potentisB  sive 
dignitatis  nomen  in  orbe  teirarum  aliud  non  est,  amicum  et  socium 
baberet." 

*  lb.  "Quum  provinoiis  multis  pnesideret  potentibua,  quarum  domini 
ant  rectores  miUtise  suie  essent  administri,  Comitein  Willelmum  suum 
nee  amicum  nee  militem,  sed  hostem  esse.** 

*  See  above,  p.  116. 
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CHAP.  xn.  the  Princes  of  Graul  seem  to  have  been  for  onoe  ready  to 
abet  their  suzerain  against  one  whom  they  all  equally 

Geoffev  dreaded  and  envied.  That  the  Hammer  of  Anjou  was 
eagerly  waiting  for  the  fitting  moment  to  deal  another 


Theobald  blow  need  hardly  be  said.  And  the  old  hereditary  grudge 
and  Cham-  ^^7  ^^^^  rankled  in  the  breast  of  Theobald  of  Blois^  now 
P^"®'  rejoicing  in  the  higher  dignity  of  Count  of  Champagne. 
He  had  won  that  County  by  driving  out  his  nephew  Odo,* 
and  the  fiiivourable  reception  which  the  dispossessed  prince 
found  at  the  court  of  William^  his  marriage  with  a  near 
kinswoman  of  the  Duke,'  may  have  been  either  the  cause  or 
William  the  result  of  his  uncle's  enmitv.  But  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
Aquitaine.  the  powcr  of  Normandy  could  be  threatening  to  a  prince  so 
distant  as  the  Count  of  Poitiers  and  Duke  of  Aquitaine. 
Nor  had  William  given  his  southern  namesake  any  offence, 
unless  indeed  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine  thought  it  his  duty  to 
avenge  the  ignominious  escape  of  his  brother  from  the 
dominions  of  the  Duke  of  the  Normans.  Yet  all  these 
princes,  we  are  told,  were  eager,  in  an  unusual  fit  of 
loyalty,  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  the  King  whom  they  all 
so  &ithiully  served,  but  to  whom  the  upstart  Bastard  at 
Bouen  refiised  all  obedience.^  And  all.  King  and  Princes, 
were  specially  stirred  up  by  certain  members  of  the  royal 
family,  whom  it  is  not  easy  to  identify,  but  who  are  said  to 
have  thought  that  Normandy,  or  some  part  of  it,  might 

^  Art  de  Verifier  lea  Dates,  ii.  614. 

'  lb.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  kinswoman  of  Wil- 
liam's whom  Odo  married  was  not  Adelaide,  the  Duke's  sister,  but  the 
younger  Adelaide,  her  daughter  by  Ingelram  of  Ponthieu.  See  vol. 
ii.  p.  588. 

'  Will.  Pict.  97.  "Condolentes  in  eftdem  Theobaldus,  Pictavorum 
Comes,  Graufredus,  item  reliqui  summates,  qu&dam  insuper  indignatione 
privatft  intolerandum  ducebant  sese  Regis,  quocumque  prsevia  vocarent, 
signis  parere ;  Willelmum  Nonnannorum  nequaquam  pro  Rege,  sed 
confidenter  atque  indesinenter  ad  ejus  magnitudinem,  quam  aliquantiUn 
attrivit,  ulteriiis  atterendam,  vel  si  quA  viA  valeant,  conterendam,  in  annis 
agitare." 
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form  oonyenient  appanages  for  themselves.^     A  joint  ex-  chap,  xil 
pedition  against  Normandy^  on  a  scale  which  should  surpass 
ill  former  expeditions^  was  agreed  upon. 

The  panegyrist  of  William  lavishes  all  his  rhetoric 
and  all  his  powers  of  classical  allusion  to  set  forth  the 
greatness  of  the  danger  by  which  Normandy  was  now 
threatened.  Caesar  himself^  the  conqueror  of  the  Ganls^  Danger  of 
or  a  general  greater  than  Csesar,  if  Rome  herself  had  pro-  ^^^^^  ^• 
duced  a  greater,  might  have  felt  fear  at  the  approach  of  such 
a  host  as  was  now  poured  from  every  region  of  Oaul  upon 
the  devoted  Duchy.'  The  whole  land  was  stirred  even  to 
its  remotest  comers.  Hie  movement  reached  to  the  Ducal 
Buigundy^  the  most  eastern  fief  of  the  Parisian  Crown. 
It  aroused  the  Gascon  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the 
men  who  dwelt  among  the  volcanic  peaks  of  less  distant 
Auvergne.  All  these  drew  the  sword;  bat  France  and 
Britanny,  as  the  nearest  of  all  to  the  Norman  land^  were 
the  most  eager  for  its  destruction.^  Through  all  Nor- 
mandy, the  men  of  peaceAil  callings,  the  priest^  the  peasant, 
tiie  burgher,  all  trembled  for  their  wives,  their  children, 
their  goods,  their  very  lives.  But  they  thought  what 
a  champion  they  had  in  their  mighty  Duke,  and  their 
hearts  were  comforted.  Laying  aside  flourishes  like  these, 
and  confessing  the  extreme  difficulty  of  seeing  the  warriors 
of  Gbsoony  and  Auvergne,  or  even  those  of  Burgundy,  there 

^  Wni.  Pict.  97.  "  Pneterea  concupiebant  Normanniamj  aut  ejus  partem, 
qnidam  Regis  proximi." 

*  lb.  "  Julium  CeeBarem,  vel  bellandi  peritiorem  aliquem,  si  fuerit 
peritior,  exercittbB  Bomani  duoem  (ex  mille  nationibus  coaoti  olim,  dum 
Roma  florentianma  mille  provinciis  imperitAsset)  hujus  agminis  immanitate 
teireii  potaisse  afBrmares." 

'  lb.  "Borgmidiam,  Arverniam,  atque  Waflcooiam  properare  videres 
horribiles  ferro  :  imo  vires  tanti  regni,  qnantiim  in  dimata  mundl  quatuor 
patenty  cunctas,  Franciam  tamen  et  Britanniam,  quantd  nobis  viciniores, 
Unt6  ardentiuB  infeBtas.**  As  he  speaks  of  the  '*  regnum/'  he  clearly  means 
bj  Burgundy  only  the  Duchy  which  held  of  the  French  Grown.  His  use 
of  "Francia"  along  with  the  rest,  as  the  name  of  one  part  of  Gaul,  should 
be  noticed.    Compare  the  use  of  the  word  by  Flodoard  ;  see  vol.  i.  p.  199. 
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oHAP.  xn.  is  no  doabt  that  a  great  and  unusual  effort  was  made,  both 
by  the  King  and  by  those  of  his  great  vassals  who  were 
Union  of  most  immediately  open  to  his  influence.  An  invasion  of 
Princoi  Normandy  was  decreed,  which  really  was  planned  on  a 
against       greater  scale,  and  carried  out  in  a  more  systematic  way» 

Normandy. 

than  any  that  had  ever  gone  before  it.     The  whole  forces  of 

the  royal  domain— of  France,  in  the  language  of  the  time — 

Guy  of       together  with  the  forces  of  Count  Theobald  and  of  Count 

andTheo-   ^"7  ^^  Ponthieu,  were  assembled  for  a  combined  attack 

bald.  Qjj  ^he  Duchy.     Guy  came,  naturally  enough,  to  avenge 

absence  of  the  death  of  his  brother ;  ^  what  is  most  to  be  remarked  is 

S\A^u     ^^^  seeming  absence  of  the  Prince  whom  we  should  have 

expected  to  find  first  at  the  muster,  the  restless  Hammer 

of  Anjou.      Some  of  his  subjects  seem   indeed   to  have 

shared  in  the  expedition,  but  there  is  no  certain  account 

of  Geoflfrey  himself  till  the  campaign  was  over.*     Hifl 

absence  is  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for.    The  chroniclee 

of  his  own  country  do  not  supply  us  with  any  records  of 

other  undertakings  which   might  explain   his   failure  to 

share  in   an   enterprise  which   one  would   have   thought 

would  have  had  every  charm  for  him.     But,  even  in  his 

Double       absence,  the  muster  was  a  great  one.     The  forces  of  the 

Normandy.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  vassals  were  divided  into  two  armies  for  the 

1054.         invasion  of  Normandy  at  two  distinct  points.     Our  Latin 

authorities,  glad  as  ever  to  fall  back  on  the  geography  of  a 

past  age,  tell  us  how  the  forces  both  of  Celtic  and  of 

^  Will.Pict.  98.  "  Guido,  Pontivi  Gomes,  ad  vindlcandum  fratrem  Ingel- 
ranmun  nimis  avidus."  Will.  Malms,  iii.  335.  **Guido  Pontivi  Comes 
studioeitis  ultionis  fratris  intendit." 

'  I  find  no  mention  of  Geofifrey  as  present,  except  in  William  of  Jumi^ges 
(vii.  34),  who  makes  him  accompany  the  Eling.  This  account  is  followed  bj 
Benolt  of  Saint  More,  55145  ; 

"  Li  quens  d'Anjou  Gefrei  Martel,  I  vint  od  riche  compaignie 

Qui  del  ovraigne  esteit  mult  bel,  £  od  see  archera  de  valie.*' 

But  it  is  strange  that  William  of  Poitiers  and  the  other  writers  should  hftve 
left  out  so  important  a  person,  had  he  really  been  there,  and  his  absenoe, 
hard  as  it  is  to  account  for  it,  agrees  better  with  what  follows. 
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Belgic  Oaul  were  gathered  together  in  two  diyisionB.     The  ohap.  xn. 

Celtic  host  was  to  march  under  the  command  of  the  King 

in  person^  the  forces  of  the  Belgian  lands  under  that  of 

his  brother  Odo.     With  Odo  was  joined  in  command  the 

King's  special  favourite,  Reginald  of  Clermont^  not  the 

more  famous  Clermont  in  the  distant  land  of  Auvergne, 

but  the  lowlier  Clermont  in  the  nearer  land  of  Beauvais. 

With   them   marched  two  other  leaders  of  the  rank  of 

Count,  Balph  of  Montdidier  and  he  of  whom  we  have 

already  heard^  Gkiy  of  Fonthieu.^     The  vernacular  poet 

more  kindly  helps  us  to  the  real  names  of  the  districts 

which  are  veiled  under  the  obsolete  titles  delighted  in  by 

the  Latin  writers.    Normandy  was  to  be  invaded  on  each 

ride  of  the  Seine^  and  the  Seine  was  taken  as  the  limit 

alike  of  the  lands  to  be  invaded  and  of  the  hosts  which 

were  severally  to  invade  them.*    The  Northern,  the  Belgic,  Forces  of 

host  was  to  enter  the  elder  Normandy,  the  first  home  of  Oaui^ 

Eolf,  the  French-speaking  land  of  Rouen.     They  were  to  ^^^^^'>- 

enter  by  way  of  Beauvais,  to  advance  and  ravage  the  land 

of  Caux,  the  coast-land  to  the  right  of  the  Seine,  the  land 

around  the  minster  of  Ficsmf  and  the  castle  of  Lillebonne. 

They   were  to  harry  the  whole  district  and  diocese  of 

Rouen,  and  to  carry  their  ravages  up  to  the  metropolis 

^  Otd.  Vit.657  D  (cf.638  D).  '' Aliam  [phalangem]  Odoni  fratri  suo  ac 
Bainaldo  de  Claro  Monte,  et  duobus  Gonsulibns,  lUduIfo  de  Monte-De- 
nderii  atqne  Widoni  de  Pontivo,  commendavit.*'  William  of  Poitien,  like 
Richer  of  old  (see  vol.  i.  p.  435,  note  3,  of.  337*  note  2),  ia  strong  in  his  anti- 
quated geography.  He  teUs  us  (98)  about  "Quantus  miles  inter  Sequanam 
et  Giaronnam  fluvios  coUigeretur  (quas  gentes  multas  uno  nomine  Celti* 
galloe  appeUant) ;"  then  about  those  who  were  **  inter  flumen  Bhenum 
[Heoiy  the  Frank's  notions  about  the  Rhine  frontier  were  doubtless 
different]  et  Sequanam  oolleoti,  qusB  Gallia  Belgioa  nuncupatur."  Lastly, 
**  Begem  insuper  oomitabatur  Aquitania  pars  Oallitt  tertia."  Reginald  of 
Clermont  is  "  Bainaldus  Suniliarissimus.*'  Was  he  oommissioned  to  supply 
the  incapacity  of  Odo  9  See  vol.  L  p.  520. 

*  Boman  de  Bou,  9919 ; 

"  La  gent  de  dont  pan  a  mand^ 
81  oome  Saine  Ta  devis^.** 

VOL.  m.  L 
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CHAP.  xn.  itself.^  To  the  muster  of  Odo  came  the  men  of  pri- 
matial  Bheims;  the  men  too  of  Soissons^  onoe  the  home 
of  Merovingian  royalty,  and  bo  soon  to  become  the  ^erdon 
of  a  Norman  traitor.*  There  also  were  the  men  of  Ladn, 
where  the  line  of  the  Teutonic  Emperor  had  so  long 
lingered^  and  the  men  of  Noyons^  tiie  city  which  had 
beheld  the  permanent  inaug^oration  of  the  Parisian  King- 
dom.^ There  marched'  the  forces  of  Yermandois^  whose 
Carolingian  Lord  appeared  as  the  loyal  homager  of  the 
upstart  dynasty.'^  The  promise  of  Norman  spoil  drew  the 
men  of  Amiens^  soon  to  become  the  flock  of  the  Prelate 
whose  verse  was  to  hand  down  to  us  the  minutest  con- 
temporary record  of  Nonnan  victory.*  Himself^  not  yet 
a  &ther  of  the  Church,  may  well  have  followed^  among 
the  men  of  his  native  Ponthieu^  to  avenge  a  slaughtered 
nephew  and  a  self-banished  niece.^  Thither  men  came 
firom  Meulan  on  the  Seine  and  from  Beaumont  on  the  Oise^^ 
from  the  corn-fields  of  Brie  and  from  the  rose-gardens®  of 

^  Ord.  Vit.  657  D.  "  Ut  per  vada  Eptae  Neustriam  did  intraiieDt, 
Braium  et  Galcegium  totumque  Rothomagensem  jMigum  inyadorent  feno 
et  flammA,  nee  ne  rapinis  uaque  ad  mare  penitua  devastarent.** 

'  See  above,  p.  119. 

'  Hugh  Capet  was  crowned  at  Noyon.  Richer,  iv.  12.  See  vol.  L 
p.  «68. 

*  Roman  de  Ron,  9923.  "Cels  de  Melant  4  de  Yermendeiz."  See 
above,  p.  120.    The  reigning  Count  was  Herbert  the  Fourth. 

'  Guy,  Bishop  of  Amiens,  the  author  of  the  poem  "  I>e  Bello  Has- 
tingensi"  (see  Will.  Gem.  vii.  44),  was  a  son  of  iDgelram  the  Fiivt  and 
uncle  of  Guy  and  of  Ingelram  the  Second.  He  succeeded  to  the  see 
about  1058. 

*  See  above,  pp.  136,  139. 

^  Wace,  9935,  says  "Cels  de  Flandrei  h  de  Belmont,"  and  Benott 
(35355)  "  ^  furent  Flamenc  e  Poher."  But  the  presence  of  subjects  of 
Baldwin  is  exceedingly  unlikely,  and  Benolt  in  some  sort  coniutes  himself 
by  adding  "  E  Braibenfon  e  Hainuer,*'  thus  getting  beyond  the  borders  of 
the  Western  realm  within  which  the  others  strictly  confine  themselves.  He 
was  most  likely  misled^  as  others  have  been  since,  by  the  grand  talk  about 
the  Rhine. 

'  That  is,  if  Provins  roses,  brought  from  the  Bast  by  pilgxims  or  Cra- 
saders,  had  reached  Europe  so  soon. 
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Proyins.      By  twenties,  by  hundreds,  by  thoasands^  the  ohap.  zn. 
force  of  all  the  lands  right  of  the  Seine  gathered  under 
the  banners  of  Guy   and  Odo^   to  carry  slaughter  and 
devastation  through  those  parts  of  Normandy  which  lay 
<m  their  own  side  of  the  great  Norman  river. 
The  other  muster  ^thered  round  the  standard  of  the  Forces  of 

.  "         .         "Celtic 

King  himself.  Thither  came  the  men  of  those  ancient  oaui" 
cities  of  central  QbxxL,  which,  now  no  less  than  then,  which  ^^  ***® 
tiien  no  less  than  in  the  days  of  CsBsar  and  in  the  old  time 
before  him,  still  sit,  each  one  as  a  lady  for  ever,^  by  the 
banks  of  their  ancient  rivers  or  on  the  proud  crests  of 
their  everlasting  hills.  If  their  peaceful  calling  did  not 
keq>  them  by  their  thrones  and  altars,  the  crosses  of 
three  Metropolitans  might  have  been  borne  to  the  camp  of 
Henry.  The  men  of  Bourges  and  Berry  ^  came  from  around 
the  steep  of  old  Avaricum,  whence  Ambigatus  had  sent 
forth  his  swarming  colonists  to  more  southern  lands,^  and 
where  Vercingetoriz  had  bid  defiance  to  the  mightiest  of 
Boufiiem  invaders.'*  Thither  too  came  the  men  of  Sens, 
the  countrymen  of  Brennus  and  his  host,  the  ciiy  whose 
sons  had  encamped  upon  the  Roman  forum  and  had  wound 
their  way  round  the  steep  of  the  Boman  capitol.^  And 
from  the  banks  of  the  rushing  Loire,  from  around  the 
towers  of  Saint  Martin  and  Saint  Gatian,  came  the  men 

'  laaiah  xivii.  7. 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  9943.  "De  Bourges  h  de  Berri/^  As  usual,  the 
Dames  of  the  city  and  of  the  district  are  both  slightly  varying  forms  of  the 
old  Gsulish  name;  but  it  is  curious  to  see  them  distinguished  in  such 
a  marked  way,  which  aeems  not  to  be  done  in  any  other  part  of  the 
catalogue. 

*  Javj,  ▼.  34.  **  Celtarum  quse  pars  GkUlis  tertia  est  penes  Bituriges  summa 
imperii  fuit ;  ii  Begem  Oeltico  dabant,  Ambigatus  is  fuit/*  etc.  Then  follows 
the  account  of  his  sending  forth  the  Colonies  under  his  sister's  sons 
BelloTesus  and  Sigovesus.  Did  the  special  sanctity  of  a  sister's  son 
(see  ToL  IL  p.  368)  extend  to  the  Celts  ? 

*  Caesar,  B.  G.  vii  iS,  19.     Merivale,  Roman  Empire,  ii.  I4. 

*  Idvy^  T.  35.  "  Senones  reoentissimi  advenarunL"  They  alone  seem  to 
baye  been  concerned  in  the  taking  of  Rome. 

L  2 
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OHAP.  xn.   of  Tours^  the  fellow-citizens  of  so  many  saints^  whose  land^ 

now  crushed  beneath  the  Hammer  of  Anjou,  had  once  seen 

73^*      the  Hammer  of  Christendom  break  in  pieces  the  hosts  of 

the  False  Prophet.     Thither  too  came  the  contingents  of 

the  other  cities  by  the  great  boundary  stream,  the  men 

of  Count  Theobald's  Blois  and  of  King  Henr/s  Orleans. 

There  were  the  tnen  of  the  border-land  of  Perche,  and  of  the 

King's  own  towns  of  Etampes  and  Montlhery^  towns  whose 

famcj  such  as  it  is^  was  reserved  for  later  days.    Thither 

came  the  men  of  the  bocage  and  the  men  of  the  plain,^ 

the  men  of  the  vast  comland  which  surrounds  the  hill  of 

Chartres^  the  hill  where  Druids  had  once  held  their  orgies^ 

but  where  the  rites  of  the  heathen  had  now  given  way  to 

the  learning  and  holiness  of  Prelates  like  Fulbert  and  like 

Ivo.     Full  no  doubt  of  &ith  in  that  revered  relic  before 

which  Rolf  and  his  pirate-host  had  quailed/  the  land  of 

the  old  enemy  of  Richard  the  Fearless^   sent  forth  its 

forces  to  wreak  a  tardy  vengeance  on  the  successor  alike  of 

Rolf  and  of  Richard. 

The  Ejng'8      The  host  of  Celtic  Gaul  held  its  trysting-place  at  a  spot 

aasemUes   <loomed  to  be  memorable  and  fatal  above  all  other  spots  in 

at  Mantee.  the  history  of  the  Conqueror.     King  Henry's  standard  was 

pitched  in  the  border  town  of  Mantes^  the  town  ruled  by 

a  grandson  of  JBthelred,  a  nephew  of  Eadward^^  a  prince 

whose  death  was  to  bring  undeserved  reproach  upon  the 

Conqueror's  name  and  whose  city  was  to  behold  the  last 

Descrip-     and  the  least  worthy  of  his  exploits.     Mantes^  the  firontier 

town?     ^  P^^  ^^  France    against  Normandy^   was   a  spot  whose 

position  had  made  it  a  &vourite  haunt  of  William's  Wiking 

^  Boman  de  Bou,  9941  ; 

"  Celfl  de  Perche  ^  del  Chartrain, 
Gels  del  boscage  h  oels  del  plain.'* 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  189.  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  a6o. 

*  See  Ord.  Yit.  655  C.  He  gives  Fulk  Bishop  of  Amiens,  the  pre- 
deoessor  of  Ghiy,  as  a  third  son  of  Drogo  and  Godgifa  besides  Walter  and 
Ralph. 
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&tiherB  in  the  days  when  Rouen  was  still  a  post  to  be  won^  ohap.  xn. 
and  when  Paris  was  still  a  post  to  be  threatened.  No 
other  spot  lay  as  a  more  convenient  centre  between  the 
two  great  cities  of  the  Seine.  On  the  lefb  bank,  the  higher 
gronnd  on  which  the  town  itself  stands  slopes  gently  to 
the  river.  A  range  of  loftier  hills^  as  all  along  this  part  of 
the  course  of  the  Seine^  bounds  the  valley  on  the  other  side. 
Bat  at  this  point  the  stream  divides^  and  two  large  islands^ 
resorts  such  as  the  pirates  of  the  North  so  dearly  loved^  at 
once  divide  and  unite  by  bridges^  old  and  new^  the  town 
itself  and  its  suburb  of  Limay.  The  islands  of  the  Seine^ 
like  the  islands  of  the  Loire,  had  ofbtimes  seen  Rolf  and 
Hasting  moor  their  barks  and  tell  over  their  plunder;  and 
now  it  was  around  those  islands  that  the  host  assembled 
which  was  at  last  to  take  vengeance  for  those  old  wrongs, 
and  to  bring  the  sons  of  the  Pirates  to  an  utter^  if  a  tardy^ 
submission.  The  host  that  gathered  at  Mantes^  the  host 
under  the  command  of  the  King  himself^  was  to  enter  and 
harry  the  land  of  Evreux  and  the  land  of  Rouen;  the 
King  of  the  French  would  ride  by  Lisieuz  to  the  sea 
from  which  the  hated  intruders  could  no  longer  keep  him ; 
he  would  return  by  Auge^  lord  of  all  those  lands  within 
the  Norman  border  where  the  tongue  and  life  of  France 
had  taken  root^  and  whose  inhabitants  had  been  his 
brothers-in-arms  on  the  day  of  Val-^-dunes.^  The 
Bastard  might  perhaps  still  be  allowed  to  reign  over  his 
old  enemies;  the  rough  Northern  blood  of  Bayeux  and 
Cbutances  might  have  him^  if  they  would^  for  their  ruler ; 
bat  the  old  grants  wrung  in  the  days  of  weakness  from 
King  Charles  and  Duke  Robert^  should  be  recovered  by 
a  prince  who  united  the  claims  of  Ladn  and  of  Paris,  and 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  9948 ; 

"  Normanz  manaoe,  mult  se  vante        Tras  k'k  la  mer  cheyalchera, 
K*il  destrnireit  Evredn,  £  par  Auge  e'en  reveindra." 

RoaneiB  destruira  h  lievin 
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OHAF.  zn.   who  had  made  up  his  mind  to  be  no  longer  kept  out  of  his 
own  Bouen  and  cut  off  from  the  mouth  of  his  own  Seine. 

Prepara-         The  preparations  of  Duke  William  were  equal  to  the 

William,     great  emergency  in  which  he  found  himself.     He  called 

He  gathers  out  the  whole  force  of  his  Duchy.     To  meet  the  twofold 

'  invasion  he  gathered  a  twofold  army,  each  division  of 

which  was  to  defend  one  side  of  the  Seine  against  the 

His  own     approaching  enemy.      For   his  own   share  he  took    tiie 

opposed  to  defence  of  the  lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river^  the 

the  King,    lanjg  threatened  by  the  King  in  person.     Had  he  cast 

Qaestionof  away  the  feudal  scruple  which  we  have  seen  acting  upon 

Boniple.      ^^^  mind  during  the  siege  of  Arques  ?     Did  he  now  deem 

that  so  many  injuries  had  at  last  absolved  him  firom  eveiy 

duty  of  a  vassal^  and  that  he  might  now^  without  a  stain 

on  his  honour  or  his  conscience^  go  forth^  and^  if  need  be, 

meet  his  lord  in  battle  face  to  face?    Or  did  he  foresee 

thatj  as  the  event  proved^  no   such   meeting  would  be 

needful  ?     Did  he   know  that  the    surest  way   to  avoid 

meeting  his  lord  face  to  face  was  to  go  forth  in  person  to 

meet  him  ?     However  this  may  be,  William  now  took  on 

himself  the  immediate  duty  of  protecting  the  lands  against 

which  King  Henry  was  marching,  the  lands  between  the 

William's    Seine  and  the  Dive.^     For  their  defence  he  gathered  tbe 

j^2Q  forces  of  the  neighbouring  districts.     The  warriors  of  the 

Western     ^jy  Jand  of  Augc^  where  the  mouth  of  the  Dive  was  then 

a  famous  haven^  came  to  meet  the  King  who  had  specially 

marked  out  their  district  as  one  object  of  his  attack.     The 

men  of  Falaise  and  of  the  whole  County  of  Hiesmes 

pressed  as  ever  to  the  standard  of  the  sovereign  who  was 

'  Ord.  Vit.  657  D.  "  Ego  h  contra  non  segiiis  proceasi,  oontra  Begis 
mapalia  per  litus  Seqnanae  cum  meis  me  semper  opposui."  So  Roman  de 
Ron,  9965 ; 

**  L'altre  ont  li  Dus  od  sei, 

Ki  remaindrant  cuntre  )i  Rei." 
He  then  goes  on  with  the  catalogue. 
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more  speeiaDy  their  own.     Balph  of  Tesson^  no  longer  ohaf.  xu. 

donbtfiil^  no  longer  hiesitating  between  his  loyalty  and 

his  plighted  oath,  came  once  more  to  yield  that   help 

which  had  been  found  so  effectual  on  an  earlier  day  of 

battle.^     All  these  were  men  who  had  fought  on  William's 

side  when  the  French  monarch  had  passed  as  a  deliverer 

through  the  lands  which  he  now  entered  as  an  enemy. 

But  others  came  on  that  day  to  William's  muster  who,  at  Loyalty  of 

Henry's  former  coming,   had   fought  against  King  and  and  the  Cd- 

Duke  alike.    The  men  of  the  Bessin  were  there  to  atone  *«'^*i"- 

for  the  error  of  the  day  when  they  had  met  their  prince  in 

arms.     Hamon   Dentatus  slept  in  his  honoured  tomb  at 

Esquay;^  Orimbald  lay  with  his  fettered  limbs  in  some 

lowlier  grave ;  ^  and,  since  they  were  gone,  no  traitor  had 

disturbed  the  fidelity  of  the  Saxon  land.     And  it  is  with 

a  special  thrill  of  pride  that  the  island  poet  tells  us  how 

the  Barons  of  the  Cotentin^  were  there  too,  ready  as  before 

to  break  a  lance  with  the  French  invader,^  but  this  time 

to  break  it  not  as  the  rebels  but  as  the  loyal  subjects  of 

their  own  prince.     And  from  still  more  distant  comers 

of  his  Duchy  men  pressed  to  William's  standard.     The 

brother    whom    he    had    advanced,    Robert    the    son   of 

Herleva    and   Herlwin,  led  the  men    of  his  county  to 

the  ducal  muster.     He  came  from  the  fortress  of  which  Contingent 

the  Duke  had  deprived,  perhaps  defrauded,  his  cousin  and  Mortoln, 

namesake,  now  a  wanderer  and  an  adventurer  in  the  most 

distant  field  of  Norman  valour.^    The  Lord  of  Mortain 

had  fixed  his  home  in  perhaps  the  most  picturesque  of  all 

the  picturesque  sites  in  which  the  Norman  chiefs  seem  to 

have  delighted.     His  castle  on  the  rock  has  been  wantonly 

destroyed  to  make  way  for  one  of  the  barbarous  official 

'  See  voL  ii.  p.  257.  '  lb.  p.  260.  '  lb.  p.  a68. 

'  Roman  de  Ron,  9967  ; 

''Venir  fist  oels  de  Beessin 
£  li  Barunz  de  Ckwtentin." 
*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  258.  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  290  et  seqq. 
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oHAP.  XII.  buildings  of  modern  France.  But  the  land  from  which 
Bobert  brought  his  warriors  still  retains  its  charm;  the 
difis^  the  winding  dells^  and^  rarest  sight  of  all,  the  water- 
&lls,  great  and  small,  bounding  from  one  rocky  stage  to 
another,  are  there  still ;  the  grand  and  simple  church,  of 
a  somewhat  later  age,  still  remains^  and,  yet  above  town 
and  castle^  rise  still  loftier  heights,  from  which  the  eye 
may  range  as  far  as  the  Mount  of  the  Archangel.    And^ 

andAvran-  more  distant  still  ^  than  the  men  of  Mortain.  came  the  men 
of  the  march  against  the  Breton,  the  men  of  Avranchesy 
viscounty  and  city^  where  the  proudest  steep  in  all  the 
Norman  land^  crowned,  alas^  no  longer  by  its  vanished 
minster^  takes  in  the  Archangel's  Mount  as  but  one  point 
in  a  landscape  where  half  Normandy  and  Britanny  seem  to 
lie  at  the  beholder's  feet.  From  the  Coesnon  to  the  Dive^ 
from  Seez  to  Cherbourg,  all  were  there^  stout  of  heart  and 
ready  of  hand^  to  guard  their  country  and  their  sovereign 
against  the  attacks  of  their  faithless  overlord. 

Williain'8        The  plan  of  the   Duke  was  to  stand  wholly   on  the 

defence,  defensive.  All  provisions  of  every  kind  were  to  be  moved 
out  of  the  King's  line  of  inarch;  the  cattle  were  to  be 
driven  to  the  woods^  and  the  peasants  to  be  sent  to  take 
care  of  them  there.^  He  would  himself  with  his  division 
follow  the  King's  steps ;  he  would  encamp  near  him,  and 
be  sure  to  cut  off  every  man  who  strayed  from  the  royal 
camp  for  forage  or  plunder.'     The  like  policy  was  en- 

^  Roman  de  Rou,  9968  ; 

"  E  eels  del  val  de  Moretoing 
£  d'Avrenches  ki  est  plus  loing." 
■  lb.  9975 ; 

"Mult  prez  sereit,  90  dist,  del  Rei,  La  viande  fist  trestomer 

Prez  del  Rei  se  herbergereit,  De  la  u  li  Reis  dut  passer : 

E  des  forriers  garde  prendreit :  Id  bestes  fist  as  bois  mener 

N'ireient  mie  luing  en  forage,  £t  as  vUains  les  fist  garder.*' 

K*il  ni  'aient,  e'il  poet,  damage. 
'  Will.  Malms,  iii.  233.    *' Juzta  Regis  castra  sensim  obambulaos,  .  • 
ut  nee  cominiis  pugnandi  oopiam  fiu>eret,  nee  provinciam  coram  se  vasUri 
sineret." 
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joined  on  the  defenders  of  the  lands  beyond  the  Seine,  ohap.  zn. 
The  men  of  Caux  and  of  the  other  districts  in  that,  quarter  The 
were  placed  under  four  of  the  chief  men  of  their  own  beyond 
district.     Old  Hugh  of  Goumay,  at  the  head  of  the  men  *^®  ^*°^ 
of  Braye,  came  £rom  his  frontier  town  by  the  minster  of 
Saint  Hildebert^  the  town  whose  name  he  was  to  transfer  to 
more  than  one  spot  in  conquered  England.^    Count  Robert 
of  £u  came  from  the  other  frontier  town  so  lately  honoured 
by  the  marriage  rites  of  his  sovereign.     William  Crespin 
came  from  the  less  famous   Bcc  of  the  land   of  Caux^^ 
whose  name  is  eclipsed  by  that  more  honoured  namesake 
which  was  then  the  light  of  Normandy.      And  Walter 
Griffiurd^  who  had  so  well  kept  the  wooden  castle  below 
the  Bteep  of  Arques/  was  now  to  take  his  share  in  warfare 
of  a  freer  and  a  wilder  kind.     Till  the  whole  force  of  the 
land  could  be  got  together,  the  Barons  of  Eastern  Nor- 
mandy were  bidden  to  watch  the  foe,  to  skulk  in  the 
woods,  and  to  give  the  invaders  no  opportunity  for  an 
attack.^ 

The  right  division  of  the  French  army,  the  division  of  Ravages 
Belgic  Oaul,  seems  to  have  entered  Normandy  somewhere  French. 
near  the  frontier  town  of  Aumale.    They  passed  on,  com- 
mitting every  sort  of  ravage  as  they  went.    Saracens,  we  are 
told,  could  not  have  done  worse.^     Houses  great  and  small 
were  burned,  so  were  churches  and  monasteries,  moveable 

'  JBoman  de  Rou,  9960.  "  £t  de  Gomai  li  viel  Huon."  Old  indeed,  as 
Mr.  Taylor  (Wace,  317)  truly  says,  if  he  had  found  his  bride  at  the  court 
of  King  Pippin.  Yet  he  lived  to  fight  at  Senlac.  The  name  suryives  at 
Barrow  Gumey  in  Somersetshire  and  elsewhere. 

*  See  Taylor's  Waoe,  171.    De  Crisp.  Gren.  Giles  54  a. 

'  See  above,  p.  1 29.  To  these  four  William  of  Poitiers  adds  Hugh  of 
Monifort. 

*  Roman  de  Bou,  9983-9989.  Cf.  Beuoit,  35325.  William  of  Poitiers 
rather  siars  this  part  over,  in  order  to  bring  in  the  carnage  of  Mortemer 
at  onoe. 

*  Benolt,  35339 ; 

"  Si  oe  fuissent  genz  Sarrazine, 

Ne  fiessent  teu  descepline." 
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CHAP.  XII.  goods  were  carried  off^   among  which^  bb  in  old   Grreek 
warfare,  human  prey  seems  to  have  been  thongfat  not  the 
least  valuable.     The  peasants  whom  they  fell  in  with  were 
seked  and  carried  offji  women  were  everywhere  ravished; 
children  and  old  men  seem  to  have  been  dispatched  at 
They         oncc.*     In   this  way  they  marched  on  till  they  reached 
Mortemer.  Mortemer,  not  Mortemer  by  the  forest  of  Lions,  but  a 
more  northern   Mortemer,  which  draws  its  whole  claim 
to  remembrance  from  the  events  of  this  campaign.     The 
country  through  which  they  passed  may  be  called  hilly; 
but   the   hills   have   no   specially  marked  or   picturesque 
character.     The  town   of  Aumale   stands  on  a  compara- 
tive height,  which  slopes  away  by  a  gradual  descent  to 
the   west.     A  bottom,  in  no   way  specially  marked  by 
nature,  divides  this  hill  from  another  of  the  same  kind, 
the  road  over  which  leads  the  traveller  to  the  town  of 
Drincourt  on  the  Dieppe,  now  known  as  Neufchatel-in- 
Braye.     From  the  neighbourhood  of  this  point  the  river 
Eaulne  flows  down  to  meet  the  Dieppe  and  the  Yarenne 
DeBcrip-     by  the  castle  of  Arques.     In  the  space  between  the  two 
place?     ^  hills,  a  little  way  from  the  road,  and  almost  hidden  by 
trees,  lie  the  shell  of  a  round  tower  on  its  mound,  a  church 
of  but  small  attractions,  and  a  few  scattered  houses  and 
gardens,  so  &a  from  forming  a  town  that  they  are  hardly 
The  town    Worthy  to  be  called  a  village.     That  spot  is  Mortemer; 
and  not      ^^^  ^^^  absence  of  anything  remarkable  in  the  Mortemer 
rebuilt.       q£  j^Q  present  day  is  the  best  witness  of  the  event  which 
made  Mortemer  famous  in  the  days  of  William.     In  those 
days  Mortemer  was  evidently  a  town  of  some  size,  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  of  the  eleventh  century.     There  is  no 
sign  that  the  town  was  fortified  ;   the  tower  which  still 

^  Roman  de  Ron,  10007.    '*  Vilains  pement,  fiunes  porgiesent."    Benoit 

goes  more  into  detail. 

»  Benoit,  35341 ; 

"  N*i  espairnent  k  riens  vivanz, 

N'as  vielles  genz  ne  as  enfanz." 
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remaiiLS  has  doubtless  supplanted  a  donjon  of  the  earlier  chap.  xn. 
type;  but  it  was  the  mere  private  fortress  of  the  lord 
and  not  the  defence  of  tiie  town  itself.  The  change  in 
the  condition  of  the  place  must  have  been  great.  Mor- 
temer  could  now  hardly  supply  entertainment  to  a  passing 
ixaveller;  but  we  are  told  that  the  French  army  took  up 
their  head-quarters  there^  on  account  of  the  good  and 
plentiAil  accommodation  which  the  town  afforded.^  Mor- 
temer  became  a  centre  of  systematic  plunder.  The  French 
devoted  the  day  to  pillage ;  the  neighbourhood  was  harried 
with  fire  and  sword ;  stores  of  cattle  and  wine  were  brought 
in  to  Mortemer;  and  the  night  was  given  to  feasting^ 
drinking^  and  every  sort  of  excess.^ 

The  Norman  leaders  had  been  well  served  by  spies^  and  The 
they  had  now  found  exactly  the  opportunity  for  which  they  Mortemer 
had  been  waiting.     One  vigorous  blow  might  crush  one  J'*'??*®** 
division  of  the  invaders  altogether^  and  the   force  of  all  Noimana. 
Normandy  might  then  turn  against  the  other.     The  four 
leaders^  with  Hugh  of  Montfort,  and  Roger  of  Mortemer, 
the  lord  of  the  town  in  which  the  enemy  had  fixed  them- 
selves, at  the  head  of  the  whole  levies  of  the  country, 
made  a  night  march  upon  the  unexpecting  invaders.    The 
Norman  force  reached  Mortemer  at  day -break.      They 
found  no  preparations  for  defence;   most  of  the   French 
were  still  asleep.      With  the  true  Norman  instinct,  fire 
was  the  first  means  of  attack  resorted  to.     The  French- 
men were  awakened  by  the  burning  of  the  houses  in 
which  they  were  quartered.     The  confusion  was  frightful ; 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  9990  ; 

"  A  Mortemer  se  herberg^erent ; 

Par  raesement  des  ostelz." 

And  again,  looio ; 

*'Aaez  tniverent  biax  ostelz." 

80  Benoii,  35353 ; 

"  Mais  la  nuit  aiment  les  deliz 

Des  bons  mangers  e  lee  bons  liz." 
'  WilL  Gem.  vii.  24.  *'  In  incendiis  et  mnliemm  ludibriis  occupati." 
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CHAP.  XII.  men  had  to  arm  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  flames  and 
with  the  enemy  pressing  around  them.  One  man  would 
fain  mount  his  horse,  but  he  could  not  find  his  bridle; 
another^  still  less  lucky,  could  not  find  the  door  of  the 
house  in  which  he  was  lodged.^  The  most  part  strove 
to  cut  their  way  out  of  the  burning  town^  but  they  found 
the  head  of  each  street  guarded  by  Norman  soldiers.^  Yet^ 
according  to  every  account^  the  French^  though  taken  at 
such  a  disadvantage,  resisted  manfully,  and  kept  up  the 
struggle  for  several  hours^  from  the  dawn  of  a  winter's  day, 
till  three  hours  after  noou.^  The  great  mass  of  the  French 
were  cut  to  pieces ;  a  few  escaped  to  skulk  in  the  woods, 
but  the  greater  number  were  cut  down  either  in  the  town 
itself  or  in  the  attempt  to  escape.  The  burned  and  charred 
ruins^  the  dunghills^  the  fields  and  paths  around  the  town^ 
were  covered  with  dead  and  wounded  men.  Only  those 
were  spared  who  were  worth  sparing  for  the  sake  of  their 
ransom.  Many  a  Norman  soldier^  down  to  the  meanest 
serving-man  in  the  ranks,  carried  off  his  French  prisoner ; 
many  an  one  carried  off  his  two  or  three  goodly  steeds 
with  their  rich  harness.    In  all  Normandy  there  was  not 


Utter  diB 
oomfiture 
of  the 
French. 


*  RomaD  de  Roa,  10031  (uf.  Benoit,  55394  et  seqq.)  ; 

"Tel  kuide  son  cheval  munter,  Tel  kuide  de  I'oBtel  iasir 

Ki  el  frein  ne  poet  assener,  Ki  k  I'as  ne  poet  avenir.** 

'  Roman  de  Kou,  10035  I 

*'  Normanz  gardouent  les  iessues, 
£  li  trepas  as  chieft  des  rues." 

So  Benolt>  35404-    He  telle  us  (35399) ; 

"  £  li  mortel  brait  sunt  si  grant 

Que  Tom  n'i  olst  Deu  tonant.*' 

Compare  Gioyanni  Villani's  (xii.  66.   Murat.  xiii.  948)  description  of  the 

bombards  at  Grecy  ;  "  Che  facieno  si  grande  tremuoto  e  romore,  che  parea 

che  Iddio  tonasse." 

'  Will.  Gem.  vii.  24.   **  Mane  commissum  bellum  in  continuA  cede  00- 

cumbentium  ad  usque  nonam  ab  utrisque  est  protnvctis.*'     So  Homan  de 

Bou,  10039  ; 

"  Dez  li  matin  soleil  levant 

Tresk'a  none  del  jur  passant." 
The  war  ''  in  hieme  ante  Quadragesimam  '*  (Ord.  Vit.  658  A). 
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a  prison  that  was  not  fall  of  Frenchmen.^  As  for  the  leaders  ohap.  xn. 
of  the  expedition,  Odo  the  King's  brother  was  among  the  f^^  *^® 
first  to  escape;  Reginald  of  Clermont  was  equally  lucky.^  Escape  of 
But  the  princes  of  Ponthieu  were  less  fortunate.   Waleran,  Reginald, 
the  Count's  brother,  was  slain,  fighting  valiantly.^    Count  ^**^  ®^ 
Gny  himself  was  taken   prisoner,  and  was  kept  as  the  Ponthieu. 
Duke^s  captive  at  Bayeux  for  two  years.    He  was  at  last  ^^J*^*^' 
released,  but  only  on  doing  homage  and  binding  himself  to  Count  Guy. 
the  Duke  of  the  Normans  for  the  yearly  service  of  a  hundred  le^d  on 
knii^hts  whenever  called  upon.*     Balph  of  Montdidier  fell  ^°"^    ^ 

^  r  x-  homage  to 

into  the  hands  of  Boger  of  Mortemer,  whose  castle,  perhaps  William, 
the  only  stone  building  in  the  town,  remained  standing  ^[^^^^^ 
among  the  flames.    By  one  of  those  strange  feudal  com-  releaaes 
plications  which  we  so  often  meet  with  in  those  times,  the  Montdidier 
Lord  of  Mortemer  had  become  the  man  of  the  Count  of  ^^^f  * 
Montdidier.^    Boger  remembered  lus  duty  to  his  lord,  even  scruple. 
when  that  lord  appeared  in  the  guise  of  an  enemy.     He 
tended  him  friendly  in  his  castle  for  three  days,  and  then 
took  him  to  his  own  house  in  peace.®    But  this  discharge 
of  feudal  duty  was  held  by  Duke  William  to  be  inconsistent 

1  Roman  de  Bou,  1005 1 ; 

"  N*i  out  gaixes  si  yil  gargon  Od  tut  Taltre  menu  hemeis. 

Ki  n'enmenaat  Franceiz  prison,         N'out  chartre  en  tute  Normendie, 
E  bels  destriers  n'out  dous  u  treis,    Ki  de  Franoeiz  ne  iust  emplie." 

'  "  Equorum  velooitate  saluti  consulunt/'  says  William  of  Poitiers  (98), 
whose  account  is  oonfused,  and  who  seems  anxious  to  pass  off  the  surprise 
as  a  regular  battle.  Orderic  (658  A)  says  "velocitate  pedum  viguerunt." 
He  also  calls  it  '*  terribile  proslium/'  &c.,  but  I  do  not  see  that  this  con- 
tradicts Waoe's  account,  grounded  on  William  of  Jumi^ges. 
'  Roman  de  Rou,  10049,  '^^^  recording  the  captivity  of  Guy  ; 

"  Maiz  Valeran,  sun  frere,  tmt  mort, 
Chevalier  mult  vaillant  b  fort." 

*  Ord.  Vit.  658  A.  "Post  duos  annos  hominium  ab  eo  tali  tenore 
rsoepi,  ut  exinde  mihi  semper  fidelis  exsisteret,  et  militare  servitium,  ubi 
jusslssem,  cum  centum  militibus  mihi  singulis  annis  ezhiberet.** 

'  lb.    '*  Hominium  eiiim  jamdudum  illi  fecerat.*' 

*  lb.  "In  tali  ergo  necessitate  pulcrum  illi  et  competens  servitium 
in^Mndit,  dum  in  castro  suo  ilium  triduo  protexit  et  postea  salvum  ad 
sua  perduzit.** 
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OHAP.  xiL  with  his  duty  as  the  vassal  and  the  subject  of  a  greater 

master.   AH  Roger's  services  could  not  plead  against  this 

^og^        ill-timed   tenderness  to   a  foe.      He  was  banished  from 

banished 

by  the        Normaudy^  and,  though  after  a  while  he  was  allowed  to 

his  castl«    i^tum  and  to  receive  again  the  rest  of  his  lands,  the  castle 

confiscated,  from  which  he  drew  his  name  was  withheld  &om  him. 

and  be-      That  castlc  the  Duke  granted  to  a  brave  and  rising  knight^ 

William  of  William  of  Warren/  who  took  his  name  from  a  fortress  by 

Warren,     jjj^^  northern  Varenne  which  has  since  exchanged  its  name  for 

that  of  Bellencombre.'   He,  like  his  predecessor  Roger,  and 

so  many  others,  was  the  Duke's  kinsman  through  the  forester 

of  Gaux;^  he  lived  to  become  the  husband  of  the  Duke's 

stepdaughter/  to  win  for  himself  an  Earldom  in  England, 

and  to  be  the  forefather  of  one  who,  two  hundred  years 

later,  could  appeal,  like  the  Bastard  himself,  to  his  own 

sword  as  the  surest  tenure  by  which  he  held  it.^ 

The  news        The  joyAil  news,  we  are  told,  was  carried  the  same 

William,     uight^  to  the  Dukc  in  his  quarters  on  the  other  side  of 

the  Seine.     His  first  impulse  was  thankfrdness  to  God, 

who  had  given  him  so  great  a  success  without  any  loss,  at 

any  rate  without  any  considerable  loss,  of  his  own  men.? 

^  Old.  Vit.  658  A.  ''  CaBtrum  tamen  Mortni-maris,  in  quo  inimicam 
meum  salvavit,  iUi  jure,  ut  reor  [it  is  curious  to  see  the  Conqueror  on  his 
defence],  abstuli,  sed  Guillelmo  de  GuarennA,  consanguineo  ejus,  tironi 
legitime,  dedi.**  All  about  William  of  Warren  and  his  family  will  be  found 
in  Mr.  Stapleton's  paper  in  the  Archseologioal  Journal,  iii.  8,  14. 

*  Stapleton,  Arch.  Journal,  p.  6. 

'  William  of  Warren  and  Roger  of  Mortemer  were' both  descended  from 
Herfast,  a  brother  of  the  Duchess  Gunnor.    WilL  Gem.  viii.  37. 

*  See  above,  p.  86. 

^  For  the  famous  answer  of  John  Earl  of  Warren  (a  descendant  of 
William  in  the  female  line)  to  the  Commissioners  "Quo  Warranto**  in 
Edward  the  First*B  time,  see  Walter  of  Hemingburgh,  ii.  6. 

*  Roman  de  Ron,  10063  ; 

"  Cele  nuit  mdiame  asez  tost 
Vint  la  novele  al  Duo  en  Tost.*' 

^  Benott  gets  eloquent  on  this  head,  and  gives  us  (35469  et  seqq.) 
a  picture  of  William  at  his  devotions  ;  "  ses  mains  jointes,'*  "od  lermes  de 
piet^.**    , 
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HiB  next  thought  was  how  to  improve  the  occasion  so  as  obap.  xii. 
to  get  rid  of  the  other  division  of  the  invading  army  with 
even  less  trouble.    He  would  himself  send  the  news  to  his  Hb  sti-ata- 
royal  overlord.    We  are  not  told  exactly  where  the  two  Message  to 
armies  were  encamped^  but  it  was  doubtless  somewhere  ^^®  ^^°^* 
between   the   Seine  and  the  Dive^  and   one   description 
places  the  French  army  by  the  side  of  a  river  with  over- 
hanging cliffs.^    The  camp  of  the  Duke  was  not  fiur  off.    A 
messenger  was  at  once  sent  off^  to  announce  in  a  startling 
way  the  loss  which  had  fiedlen  on  the  royal  army  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Seine.    Some  make  the  messenger  chosen  Ralph  of 
for  his  task  a  man  of  lofly  and  famous  lineage.    He  was^ 
we  are  told^  Balph  of  Toesny  or  of  Conches^  the  grandson 
of  the  famous  Boger^  the  proud  descendant  of  Malahulc^ 
the  man  who  had  sought  for  a  kingdom  in  Spain,  and 
had  been  one  of  the  scourges  of  Normandy  in  the  days  of 
William's  childhood.^     Of  Ralph  we  shall  hear  again  at 
Senlac^  how  he  refused,  like  Walter  Giffard^  to  discharge 
any  function,  however  honourable,  which  kept  him  back 
from  dealing  his  blows  against  the  English.^    Thus  high 
of  birth  and  of  spirit,  he   and  his  were  connected  by 
marriage  with  other  houses  of  equal  fame.    His  own  wife 
was  of  the  line  of  Montfort;^  his   sister  was  the  wife 
of  the  &mous  William  Fitz-Osbem,^  and  his  son,  in  after 

*  Benolt,  35493 ; 

'*  Log^e  fd  en  teu  maniere 

Par  son  Yeve  d*une  riviere  : 
E  8or  eus  fa  grant  la  faleise.*' 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  514  ;  ii.  p.  199.    That  the  messenger  was  Ralph  of  Toesny 

is  affirmed  by  William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  24),  Orderic  (658  B,  where  of 

eoune  it  is  put  into  William's  own  mouth),  and  Benolt  (35479).    William 

of  Poitiers  (99)  says  only  '*  caut^  instructum  quemdam,**  and  Wace  (10074) 

aays  expressly, 

"  Fist  un  home  tost  env^ier, 

Ne  sai  varlet  u  esquier.*' 

'  See  Roman  de  Boa,  13718. 

*  See  Oideric,  576  B,  687  D.    On  this  Elisabeth  or  Isabel,  see  Palgrave, 
iv.  249,  259.  ^  Will.  Grem.  vii.  25. 
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CHAP.  xn.  years,   when  his  house  was  transferred  from  Normandy 

to  England^  became  the  husband  of  one  of  the  daughters 

Delivery     of  our  martyred  Waltheof.^      Ralph  of  Toesny  then,  or 

message  at  ^^  ^^7  ^  ^^^  lowlier  messenger,  rode  to  the  French 

midnight,    camp ;  -he  climbed,  some  say  a  tree,  some  say  a  lofty  rock, 

which  overlooked  the  tent  of  the  King.^    The  stillness  of 

the  night  was  broken,  the  slumbers  of  the  King  were 

disturbed,  by  a  voice,  which  might  seem  to  come  from 

another  world,  shouting  aloud,  '^  Frenchmen,  awake,  ye 

are  sleeping  too  long;   go  forth  and  bury  your  friends 

who  lie  dead  at  Mortemer/'     The  King  and  his  friends 

talked  together   and  wondered.      But   the  tidings  thus 

strangely   brought    to   them    were    soon    spread   abroad. 

Some  make,  the  Norman  Baron  reveal  himself,  and  tell 

in  his  own  person  how  Odo  had  fled,  how  Guy  was  in 

bonds,  how  Waleran  was  slain.^     Others  seem  to  make 

'  the  news  come  from  some  other  source,  from  some  frigitive 

escaped  from   Mortemer,  or  from  that  mere   mysterious 

power  of  rumour  which  seems  to  travel  faster  than  any 

»  Ord.  Vit.  813  D. 

'  William  of  Poitiers  (99)  and  Wiice  (10077),  ^^o  <^o  »ot  call  the 
messenger  Ralph  of  Toesny,  make  him  mount  a  tree.  Orderic  does  not 
mention  his  position,  and  William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  14)  and  Bendit 
(354^^)  make  him  climb  the  high  rock — "in  quodam  proximo  monte/' 
according  to  William — ^already  spoken  of.  To  dimb  a  tree  was  seemingly 
below  the  dignity  of  a  descendant  of  Malahulc. 

'  William  of  Jumi^ges,  followed  by  Benoit,  makes  Ralph  say  who  he  ii^ 
and  describe  the  event  of  the  battle  at  some  length — at  greater  length  of 
course  in  Benoit  than  in  William.  This,  I  think,  quite  takes  away  from 
the  startling  and  spectral  effect  of  the  scene  in  Wace,  10077 ; 

"  En  un  arbre  le  fist  munter,  Alez  tos  amis  enterrer, 

E  tute  nuit  en  haut  crier :  Ei  sunt  ocdz  k  Mortemer.' 

'  Franceiz,  Franceiz,  levez,  levez,  Li  Reis  01  ke  cil  ciia 

Tenez  vos  veies,  trop  dormez ;  Merveilla  sei,  mult  s'esmaia." 

William  of  Poitiers  says  only,  "  Dux  Willelmus  nocte  intempestA  caati 
instructum  quemdam  direxit,  qui  tristem  Regi  viotoriam  propihs  castn 
ip«us  ab  alto  arboris  per  singula  indamaTit*'  Orderic  (658  B)  is  ftiU 
shorter ;  "  Per  Badulfom  de  To^niA  qun  trans  Sequanam  oontigerant  B^ 
Francorum  mandavi." 
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post.^  At  all  events  we  are  told  that  a  panic  fell  on  King  ohap.  xn. 
Heniy  and  his  host.  Before  the  sun  had  well  dawned,  all  ^toeawf 
was  ready  for  a  retreat.    Horsemen  were  monnted^  sumpter-  the  French 

Mniiy. 

horses  were  loaded,  the  tents  and  huts  which  had  formed 
tiie  royal  camp  were  all  burning.  All  &ces  were  now 
turned^  not  towards  Bouen  or  Lisieux^  but  towards  Paris 
or  more  distant  cities.  The  retreat  was  a  hasty  one ;  men 
were  glad  to  get  as  &st  as  they  could  out  of  so  dangerous 
a  land.  Their  march^  or  rather  their  flighty  was  undis- 
turbed by  William;  King  Henry  reached  his  capital  in 
safety,  and  his  Barons  and  other  followers^  the  mighty 
armament  of  all  Celtic  Graul^  were  scattered  every  man 
to  his  own  home.^ 

There  is  something  half  romantic^  half  grotesque^  about  The  story 
the  details  of  this  campaign.     Yet  the  substance  of  the  of  Gorman 
tale  comes  from  contemporary  writers,  and  the  whole  story  ^^™^' 
is  eminently  characteristic  of  WilUam^  and  indeed  of  his 
people.    No  people  of  warriors  were  ever  more  ready  thaa 
tiie  Normans  to  exchange^  whenever  need  called  for  the  ex- 
change^ the  skin  of  the  lion  for  that  of  the  fox.^    Assuredly 
neither  William  the  Bastard  nor  Robert  Wiscard  was  at  all 
lacking  in  any  form  of  courage;  but  it  was^  after  all^  their 

'  So  I  anderatand  Wace  (10089) ; 

"Endementres  k'al  Rei  parioeDt,       £  par  tute  terre  espandue, 
E  de  noveleB  demandoent,  Ke  tut  li  mielx  de  lor  amiz 

Eis  TUB  la  novele  veoue  Esteit  It  Mortemer  occiz.** 

He  had  just  belom  nid  (10067) ; 

"Ce8t  ane  chose,  ke  novele,  E  ki  bone  novele  porte 

Ki  mult  est  errant  et  isnele,  S^urement  bute  k  la  porte.** 

80  Will.  Pict.  100.  "Famlk  referente,  qusB  tarn  fiblsi  quam  veri  nuntia 
▼olat."  Compare  Mr.  Grote's  remarks  and  quotations  on  the  (ff^fiii-  Hist, 
of  Greece,  ▼.  960. 

*  Wm.  Pict.  99.  "  Rex  attonitus  inopinato  nuntio,  prooul  omni  ouncta- 
tione  signo  antelucano  sues  in  fugam  excitavit ;  snnmi^  necessarium  ratus 
qnkn  maTimft  eeleritate  NormannisB  finibus  discedere*** 

'  Plutarch,  Moralia,  ii.  51  (ed.  Tauchnitz).   nphs  9h  robs  ^iyoyras  abrhw 
ha  rf  9i  &infn|f  toAA&  wpdira'§iy,  &s  ityd^tof  rov  *Hpait\4ovs,  IXctcv  [6  A^or- 
*^],  *Oww  fiii  i^wurtu  i  \torrri,  irpospawr4or  iic$i  t V  4^«n^€Je^v.'* 
VOL.  m.  M 
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oHAP.  xn;  craft  lather  than  their  courage  which  set  them  so  high 
niustrft.     above  the  rest  of  the  world.    It  is  quite  possible  that 
^b1..   seven  years  may  have  abated  somewhat  of  that  impetaoua 
character,   energy  of  early  youth  with  which  William  spurred  across 
the  plain  of  Yal-^dunes  to  smite  the  rebel  of  Bayeux 
His  policy,  with  his  own  hand.^     He  may  have  learned — perhaps 
from  the  teaching  of  King  Heniy  himself' — ^that  it  is  not 
always  the  duty  of  a  general  to  thrust  himself  forward 
wherever  danger  happens  to  be  keenest.     But  it  is  certain 
that,  twelve  years  later,  William  was  as  ready  as  he  had 
ever  been  for  deeds  of  the  highest  personal  prowess,  when- 
ever  personal  prowess  was  the  surest  way  to  success.     The 
difference  between  William  and  most  men  of  his  age  was 
that  he  had  now  learned  that  it  was  no  mark  of  wisdom 
or  of  courage  to  run  risks,  which  might  be  avoided,  or  to 
jeopard  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  his  followers,  when  Hie 
same  object  might  be  gained  by  easier  means.     He  had,  by 
this  time  at  least,  learned  to  rise  above  the  follies  of  mere 
chivalry,  above  the  mere  senseless  love  of  giving  and  taking 
blows  without  an  object.     Nor  had  he  a  spark  of  that  im- 
petuous patriotism  which  led  the  nobler  soul  of  Harold  to 
deem  no  shame  so  great  as  the  shame  of  leaving  a  rood  of 
English  ground  to  be  harried  by  the  stranger.   We  may  ac- 
quit William  of  all  wanton  oppression ;  we  may  fully  believe 
that  the  sufferings  of  his  people  roused  his  indignation.^ 
But  he  could  stifle  that  indignation ;  he  could  stand  calmly 
by  and  behold  their  sufferings,  if  he  thought  that  he  coiild 
gain  his  object  better  by  biding  his  time  and  letting  the 
Vein  of      enemy  for  a  while  work  his  wicked  will.    And,  mingled 
p^ewantry  ^.^j^  ^  ^^^^  there  is  a  certain  element  of  grim  merriment, 

^™^  a  delight  in  a  joke  spoken  or  acted,  which  runs  through  the 
whole  career  of  the  Conqueror.  It  needed  a  ready  wit  to 
send  Roger  of  Toesny,  or  any  other  man,  to  the  top  of  a  tree 
or  of  a  rock  to  announce  in  the  dead  of  the  night  that  the 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  a6i.  '  lb.  p.  279.  '  See  above,  p.  126. 
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French  had  been  cut  to  pieces  at  Mortemer.  Here  again  chap.  xn. 
William  is  only  a  representative  of  his  people.  A  touch 
of  pleasantry,  however  roughs  runs  through  most  Norman 
sayings  and  doings.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  messenger^ 
whoever  he  was,  thoroughly  enjoyed  his  errand  and  entered 
into  its  spirit.  And  the  policy  of  William  in  this  cam- 
paign^ whatever  we  think  of  it  in  any  other  light,  had 
at  least,  as  his  poUcy  commonly  had,  the  merit  of  success. 
Most  princes  of  his  time  would  have  sought  eagerly  for 
a  pitched  battle.  Most  of  the  few  princes  who  might  have 
shrunk  firom  a  pitched  battle  would  have  been  unable  to  form 
any  intelligible  military  plan  of  any  other  kind.  William, 
evidently  seconded  by  men  who  understood  him,  knew  how 
to  win  victories  without  fighting.  His  dominions  were  in- 
vaded by  two  powerful  armies  at  once.  He  laid  his  plans ; 
he  bode  his  time.  One  army  was  cut  to  pieces  with  hardly 
the  loss  of  a  Norman  life.  The  other  was  hurried  out 
of  the  land  without  so  much  as  striking  a  blow. 

King  Henry  seems  by  this  time  to  have  had  enough  of  William 
Norman  war&re  for  a  while.   We  hear  vaguely  of  hostilities  Breteuil  as 
still  going  on/  but  there  is  only  one  act  on  either  side  of  *  ^f*^^  ^^ 
which  we  meet  with  any  distinct  mention.     This  is  the 
fortification  by  the  Duke  of  a  post  which  was  intended  to 
check  for  the  ftiture  such  incursions  as  his  southern  march 
had  just  undergone.     The  time  had  not  yet  come  for 
William  again  to  demand  that   fortress  of  Tilli^res   of 
which   Henry  had  so  unfairly   dispossessed   him   in  the 
early  days  of  his  reign.^     But  he  now  raised  a  counter- 
fortress  within  his  own  dominions,  which  was  expressly 
designed  to  act  as  a  check  on  TiUi^res  itself.^    This  was 

^  Wm.  Pici.  gg,  *'Miilta  dehioc  hostUia  utrimqne  acta  sunt,  qualia 
prster  belli  conflictam  intefr  tantos  hostee  fieri  solent." 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  305-205. 

'  Will.  Qem,  vii  35.  "Postea  Dux  contra  Tegulense  castrum,  quod  Rex 
ilfi  dudum  abstulerat,  aliud  oppidum  non  deterius,  quod  Bretolium  usque 
hodie  vocatur,  instaurat.** 

M  a 
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OHAP.  xn.  at  Breteuil  on  the  Iton,  a  tributaiy  of  the  Enre,  near  the 

wood  of  its  own  name,  in  the  Diocese  of  Evreux,  not  far 

It  is  en-      from  Balph  of  Toesny's  castle  and  abbey  of  Conches.    The 

trusted  to  ^  "^  ^ 

wmiam     castle  was  bmlt,  and  was  committed  to  the  trusty  care  of 

S^rn.      Wflliam  Fitz-Osbem/ 

Peace  oon-      At  last  the  King  sought  for  peace.     His  main  object 

eluded  _ 

1055.         was  to  bring  about  the  redemption  of  the  many  French 
captives  who  were  stiU  lingering  in  Norman  prison-houses. 
The  knights  were  at  last  set  free  on  paying  their  ransoms, 
but  their  harness  remained  as  the  prey  of  the  victors.^ 
^K^iam      A  more  remarkable  article  of  the  peace  was  that  by  which 
to  make      ^^  King  engaged  not  to  interfere  with  any  conquests  which 
^^^^"^    William  had  made^  or  might  make^  at  the  expense  of  tlie 
p«Dfle  of     Count  of  Anjou.     Heniy  indeed  seems  to  have  done  more, 
and  to  have  promised  William  the  r^ular  feudal  investi- 
ture of  any  such  possible  conquests.^     This  agreement 
seems  to  amount  almost  to  proof  positive  that  Geoffiey 
had  not  had  any  share  in  the  late  invasion  of  Normandy. 
It  was  seemingly  as  a  punishment  for  his  defection  that 
his  possessions  were  now  openly  offered  to  the  Norman. 
Before  long  we  shall  again  find  Henry  and  Oeoffi:ey  allied 
against  William^  but  just  at  this  moment  we  must  look 
upon   Sang  and   Duke  as  once  more  allies  against  the 
Angevin  Count. 

Exten-  It  was  in  William's  earlier  days  of  gfood  service  to  his 

William's    overlord  that  he  had  first  carried  his  arms^  and  extended 


'  Will.  Gem.  vii.  25.  So  Benoft,  35553,  who  takes  the  opportunity  to  give 
the  life  of  William  Fitz-Osbern  at  length. 
'  Roman  de  Rou,  10133 ; 

"  Maiz  li  herneiz  unt  tut  lessi^ 
A  eels  ki  Torent  gaaingni^.*' 

*  Will.  Pict.  99.  "Ejus  [Regis]  vero  assensu  et  quasi  done  quodjuo 
Dux  jure  perpetuo  retineret  quod  Gaufrido  Andegavorum  Comiti  abetulemt, 
quodque  valeret  auferre."  Will.  Malms,  iii.  133.  '*Conyentum  ut .  .  Comes 
erepta  vel  eripienda  MarteUo  jure  vendicaret  legitime.' 
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his  dominion^  beyond  the  range  of  hills  which  seems  to  chap.  xn. 
form  the  natural  southern  frontier  of  Western  Normandy,  frontier 
In  his  first  campaign  against  the  Angevin  he  had  added  wards. 
or  restored  to  his  Duchy  the  Cenomannian  fortress  of  '°*  "^  ^' 
Domfront,*  a  prize  which  was  no  unworthy  instalment  of  Domfiont. 
the  nobler  and  more  distant  prize  in  the  same  region 
which  was^  before  many  years^  to  fall  into  his  hands. 
That  first  campaign^  William^s  first  deed  of  prowess  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  his  own  Duchy^  had  made  him 
master  of  a  fortress  which  men  deemed  impregnable^  and 
of  a  district  which^  as  his  earliest  conquest^  he  no  doubt 
looked  on  with  special  afiection.  That  part  of  the  ancient 
Cenomannian  Diocese  and  County  which  surrounds  the 
hill  of  Dom&ont  has  remained  to  this  day  an  integral 
portion  of  the  Norman  land.  The  southern  bulwark  of 
William's  Duchy  was  now  the  proud  fortress  by  the 
Varenne,  the  town  which,  still  largely  girded  by  its 
ancient  walls,  abides  to  this  day  perched  on  its  ancient 
eyrie,  and  has  not,  like  so  many  greater  cities,  descended 
into  the  plain  below.  The  shattered  donjon,^  reared,  like 
that  of  his  own  Ealaise,  on  wild  and  craggy  rocks,  looks 
forth  on  the  wilder  and  heath-crowned  rocks  of  a  rival 
height,  whose  distorted  strata  bear  witness  to  the  struggles 
and  revolutions  of  days  before  man  had  yet  appeared  on 
earth.  The  fortress  won  by  the  terror  of  his  name,  once 
an  outpost  threatening  the  Norman  border,  was  now  the 
surest  guard  of  the  Norman  heights  to  the  north,  the 
most  threatening  menace  to  that  boundless  plain,  broken 
by  gentler  hills,  which  stretched  away  over  the  disputed 
land  of  Maine  towards  the  home  of  the  hostile  Angevin. 
Around  the  hill  lay  the  thickly  wooded  land,  rich  in  the 
silvan  sports  so  dear  to  William's  heart,  the  land  which 

'  See  ToL  ii«  pp.  281-389. 

'  I  see  no  reaaon  to  doubt  that  the  present  ruined  tower  is  that  taken 
by  William  in  1049. 
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OHAP.  xu.  the  Hammer  of  Anjou  had  yielded  without  a  stroke  to 
the  youthfiil  lord  of  Normandy.  Lower  down  the  stream 
stood  what  was  now  his  furthest  outpost,  his  own  creation 
Ambri^rea.  of  Ambri^s^  another  donjon  on  a  height,  hard  by  the  point 
where  the  Yarenne  joins  the  greater  stream  of  the  Mayenne. 
The  shattered  walls  of  that  donjon  still  bear  the  impress 
of  William^s  age^  though  the  district  in  which  it  stands  is 
no  longer  entitled  to  the  honours  of  the  Norman  name. 

Domfix)nt  then  had  passed  irrevocably  into  William's 

hands,  but  Ambri^res  was  stilly  in  some  way  or  other^  a 

Its  former  Subject  of  contention.     There  seems  no  doubt  that  William 

^^^      had  occupied  and  fortified  the  post  in  the  earlier  campaign.^ 

Wiliiun,     Possibly  it  had  been  since  that  time  taken  and  dismantled 

by  Geoffi'ey ;  possibly  the  post  was  to  be  made  stronger  and 

more  extensive^  with  a  view  to  Airther  conquests  in  the 

same  direction.     At  all  events,  works  of  some  kind  at 

its  present  Ambri^res^  whether  works  of  mere  strengthening  or  of 

rebuildiiuF  xi«i»xi-  j  -j  i_»j 

orstrengSi-  construction  irom  the  ground^  were  just  now  an  object 

ei^«'        on  which  William's  mind  was  eagerly  set.     His  first  act 

after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  France^  at  the  very 

meeting— was  it  a  meeting  with  the  King  in  person? — at 

which  the  peace  was  signed^  was  to  summon  all  the  chief 

military  tenants  of  Normandy  to  appear  within  forty  days 

to  help  in  carrying  on  the  needful  works  at  Ambri^res.^ 

A  message  to  the  same  efiect  was  sent  to  Count  Geoffirey. 

William's    The  Duke  of  the  Normans  would^  on  the  fortieth  day^ 

to  Gedlrey  ^ppes^  at  Ambrieres  with  his  force  and  take  possession  of 

^'^*'^-      his  fortress.^     The  prospect  of  so  terrible  a  neighbour 

^  See  voL  ii.  p.  289.  The  fortification  of  Ambribres  in  1049  is  distinctlj 
asserted  in  the  passage  of  William  of  Jumi^ges  there  referred  to ;  but 
William  of  Poitiers  certainly  speaks  now  as  if  the  castle  had  to  be  built 
rather  than  merely  to  be  strengthened. 

'  Will.  Pict.  99.  "  In  ipso  conventu  prinoipes  militisB  sue  jussu  com- 
monuit  Dux  intra  terminoB  Martelli  Andega/vennt  ad  Ambreras  ocmstrif- 
endcu  matur^  adesse  paratos." 

'  lb.  '*  Et  qaem  hi^jus  inocepti  diem  eis  ipse,  eumdem  MarteUo  per 
legates  prsefinivit/'    The  Archdeacon  here  bursts  into  a  torrent  of  ad- 
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strack  dread  into  the  heart  of  the  nearest  vassal  of  Anjou^  ohap.  zn. 

Geoffirej,  Lord  of  Mayenne,  a  town  on  the  lower  course  Geoffrey  of 

of  the  river  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  and  which  was, 

a  few  years  later,  to  be  the  scene  of  one  of  William's 

boldest  exploits.^    The  Lord  of  Mayenne  poured  his  fore-  his  counsel 

bodings  into  the  ears  of  his  own  lord  at  Angers.    If  the  Martel.    ^ 

Normans  were  allowed  to  take  possession  of  Ambrieres^ 

nothing  but  ravage  and  utter  destruction  would  be  the 

£ite  of  the  Angevin  lands.    The  heart  of  Count  Geoffirey 

was  lifted  up,  and  he  bade  his  namesake  of  Mayenne 

«rt.    him   Jde   »    a    base   and  shameful  lord.  If  he 

allowed    the    threats    of    the    Norman    to    be    carried 

out    in    act.^      The    appointed    day    came;    the    Duke  William  at 

appeared  at  Ambri^res;   the  works^  of  whatever  nature^ 

were    begnn.^     News   came    that   Geoffirey  Martel  was 

on  his  march.    William  waited  a  while,  but  the  enemy  Geofi^'a 

came  not^  and  provisions  began  to  fidl.    Great  and  small       ^' 

b^an  to  complain  of  the  lack  of  food ;  and  no  doubt^  in 

Normandy  as  well  as  in  England^  men  were  much  more 

leady  to  fight  than  to  remain  under  arms  without  fighting.' 

The  Duke  therefore  left  a  garrison  in  Ambri^res,  and  William 

retired  with  the  remainder  of  his  army,  bidding  them^^][^tle 

hold    themselves    in   readiness    to    assemble   a^ain  at  a^'^^S^^ 

^  ^  away. 

moment's  notice.^    It  would  have  been  foolhardiness  in- 

miraiion.  Compare  William's  earlier  challenge  to  Geoffrey.  See  vol.  ii. 
p.  285. 

'  See  below,  p.  3o8  et  seqq. 

'  WiU.  Pict.  99.  "Cui  tyrannus  Martellus,  ut  erat  elatus  animo, 
grandia  praaeumere  et  loqui  solitus,  'Meum/  inquit,  'sicut  vilis  et 
padendi  domini,  omniii6  abnuae  dominium,  si,  patiente  me,  patrari 
videas  quod  metuis.* " 

'  lb.  loa  ''Die  pnefinito,  Cenomannicum  solum  ingressus,  Norman- 
nomm  rector,  dum  castrom,  quod  minatus  est,  erigit." 

*  Cf.  voL  i.  p.  336 ;  voL  ii.  p.  398. 

'  WilL  Pict.  100.  "Qnem  [Graufredum]  ubi  ampliiis  oplnione  morari 
▼idet,  et  jam  de  cibariorum  penuri&  plebeii  pariter  ac  proceres  conque- 
runtur,  ne  milite  miniui  prompto  in  futurum  utatur,  mod5  dimittere  statuit, 
castro  viris  et  alimoniis  munito,  jubens  tamen  ut,  quum  nuntium  ejus 
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oHAF.  xn.  deed  to  have  shut  himself  ap  without  any  adequate  cause 
G^offiray  within  the  walls  of  a  border  fortress.  But^  if  the  Norman 
s^es  come  historian  is  to  be  believed,  the  Norman  Duke's  back  was 
J®.^'       no  sooner  turned  ^  than  the  Angevin  Count  and  his  allies 

bnereB.  ^  ° 

came  hastening  to  the  siege  of  the  stronghold  of  Ambrieres. 

William  of  With  Count  Geoffrey  came  his  lord,  as  he  is  called^ — at  all 
events  his  step-son — Peter,  now  William,  Count  of  Poitou 
and  Duke  of  Aquitaine.^  He  came  perhaps  to  avenge  the 
ignominious  flight  of  his  brother  from  Moulins;^  but  with 
him  came  another  chief  in  whose  heart  many  an  old  en- 
mity must  have  been  choked,  many  a  bitter  remembrance 
must  have  been  handed  over  to  forgetfulness,  before  he 
could  consent  to  take  service  in  the  same  host  as  OeoflOrey. 

Odo  of       Yet  so  it  was ;  a  Breton  prince,  Odo,  the  uncle  of  the  reign- 
^'    ing  Count  Conan,^  came  to  fight  under  the  Angevin  banner 

They         against  the  common  enemy  at  Bouen.    The  three  princes 

AmbSreg.  ^^^^^ed  the  castle  of  Ambrieres  with  all  the  resources 
known  to  the  military  art  of  the  time.  An  attempt  at  a 
storm  was  beaten  back  by  the  defenders.  The  archers  shot 
their  arrows,  the  petraria  hurled  its  stones,  the  ram  was 
dashed  against  the  wall,  but  all  was  in  vain.®  Meanwhile 
the  news  of  the  siege,  and  of  the  gallant  resistance  of  the 

Return  of  garrison,  was  borne  to  Duke  William.  He  collected  his 
troops  with  all  speed,  and  hastened,  with  such  haste  as  he 
knew  how  to  use  when  haste  was  needed,^  to  the  relief  of 

acceperint,  quantocibB  eodem  redeant  cuncti.**  Compare  Harold's  orders 
in  the  WeLsh  vrar  at  about  the  same  time,  vol.  ii.  p.  394.  ^ 

*  Will.  Pict.  100.  "  Exercitiifl  noetri  mox  divulgato  disoessu.V 

'  lb.  "  Willelmo,  Pictarorum  Gomite,  Domino  suo.'*    See  vol.  ii.  p.  594. 
'  See  above,  p.  138.  *  See  above,  p.  139. 

'  Will.  Pict.  100.  ^'Eudone,  Britannorum  Comite.**  He  was  however 
rather  Regent  for  his  nephew.    See  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  ii.  896. 

*  Will.  Pict.  u.  s.  **  Miflsilia,  saxa,  libriles  sudes,  item  lanoeee  desuper 
feriunt.  lis  plerique  interemti  cadunt,  alii  repelluntur.  Sic,  audaci 
molimine  cassato,  aliud  incipiunt.  Tentant  murum  ariete,  qui  percussus 
in  yirgk  castellanorum  frangitur.** 

'  lb.  **  WillelmuB,  omnia  morsQ  impatiens,  evocat  exercitum,  subventum 
ire  quam  maxima  properat.** 
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Ambrieres.   At  his  mere  approach,  we  are  told^  the  three  ohap.  xii. 
allied  Counts  took  to  flight.^    The  Lord  of  Mayenne  was  ^^^^."^ 
less  lucky ;   he  was  carried  off   as  a  prisoner  into  the  siegen. 
fiirthest  parts  of  Normandy^  and  he  was  not  released  till  Homage  of 
he  had  acknowledged  himself  the  man  of  Duke  William.^     Mayenne. 

The  &me  of  William  was  no  doubt  widely  spread  by  Increase  of 
this  series  of  successful  exploits  and  stratagems^  and  his  power, 
direct  influence  was  distinctly  increased  by  his  receiving 
the  homage  of  the  Count  of  Ponthieu  in  one  direction  and 
of  the  Lord  of  Mayenne  in  another.     It  would  seem  also  Eztenrion 
that  this  was  the  time  when  William  made^  in  conformity  frontier 
with  tiie  licence  granted  him  by  King  Henry/  a  further  ^T^ 
acquisition  of  Cenomannian  territory  at  the  cost  of  the 
Count  of  Anjou.     It  was  not  unimportant  to  him   to 
eitend  hie  power  as  far  as  might  be  in  the  district  through 
which  he  had,  six  years  before^  made  his  famous  night-      1049. 
march  fix)m  Domfront  to  Alen9on.^    At  a  short  distance 
west  of  Alen9on^  and  south-west  of  the  episcopal  town  of 
Seez^  the  Sarthon^  a  small  tributary  of  the  Sarthe,  was  the 
boundary  between  Normandy  and  Maine.    The  Duke  now 
took  possession  of  a  point  beyond  the  frontier  stream; 
a  castle  and  town  arose,  which  were  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  Roger  of  Montgomery.  It  lay  in  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  the  hereditary  possessions  of  his  wife^  and  &om  her  the 
new  bulwark  of  Normandy  was  honoured  or  disgraced  by 
the  name  of  the  Bock  of  Mabel.^ 

^  Will.  Pict.  100.  "  Quein  poetquam  inimici,  tree  ade6  nominati  Comites, 
adequitare  perdpiont  mirft  celeritate,  ne  dicam  trepidA  fugft,  cum  im- 
numibna  exercitibus  dilabnntur.** 

'  lb.  ''Victor  Gaufinedum  Meduanensem  .  .  .  intra  ezigumn  tempus 
eoiuque  compulit,  ut  in  remotissimiB  NormannisB  pariibos  dbi  manus  per- 
domitaa  daret,  fidelitatem  quam  satellee  domino  debet  jm«ns.**  'William  of 
Jnmi^M  (yii.  27),  followed  by  Wace  (10189)  and  Benolt  (35637),  places 
here  the  conquest  of  Le  Mans  and  the  taking  of  Mayenne.  The  source  of 
the  confusion  is  obvious. 

*  See  above,  p.  164.  ^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  386. 

*  On  Boca  Mabilis  or  Roche  Mabille,  see  Stapleton,  i.  Ixziii. 
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OHAP.  xn. 

Three 
years* 
peace. 
1055-1058. 


1055- 


Last 

French 

and 

Angevin 

inyaaion. 

AUgUBty 

1058. 


The  strength  of  William's  enemies  seems  to  have  been 
nearly  exhausted  bj  their  late  efforts^  or  else  their  courage 
was  chilled  by  the  ill  success  of  their  arms.  For  three 
years  Normandy  saw  neither  rebellion  nor  foreign  war. 
William  thus  had  time  to  devote  himself  either  to  the  pro- 
secution of  his  yengeance^  or  to  the  vindication  of  eccle- 
siastical discipline^  in  the  deposition  of  his  uncle  the 
Primate  Malger.^  This  took  place  in  the  same  year  as  the 
campaign  of  Ambrieres.  After  that  date^  besides  the 
Duke's  quarrel  and  reconciliation  with  Lanfiranc,^  there  is 
nothing  to  recount  till^  three  years  later^  we  come  to 
another^  and  the  last^  invasion  of  Normandy  by  the  com- 
bined forces  of  France  and  Anjou.  Geofirey^  the  old 
enemy^  was^  we  are  told^  ever  ready  to  strike  a  blow 
at  Normandy/  and  no  doubt  the  memory  of  his  late 
losses  rankled  in  his  mind.  Another  great  expedition 
was  planned  and  carried  out.  In  August^  when  the  com 
was  on  the  ground^^  the  King  and  the  Count  entered 
Normandy  in  the  quarter  most  convenient  for  a  junction 
of  French  and  Angevin  forces^  in  William's  own  County 
of  Hiesmes.^  Their  design  was  a  systematic  plundering 
expedition  through  all  Normandy  west  of  the  Seine.  They 
were  to  pass  through  the  district  of  Hiesmes  into  the  land 
of  Bayeux  and  Caen ;  then  they  were  to  cross  the  Dive  and^ 
after  harrying  Auge  and  the  district  of  Lisieuxj  to  return 


^  See  aboye,  p.  96.  '  See  above,  p.  104. 

'  Will.  Pict.  loi.  ''Martellus  Andeg^venns,  nondum  tot  mnistm 
caedboB  fi»ctu8,  minimi  defuit,  quantum  ullateniis  virium  colligere  potuit 
adducens.  Vix  enim  hnjus  inimici  odium  et  rabiem  Nonnanniae  tellof 
penitus  oontusa  vel  exoua  satiaret."  So  Roman  de  Ron,  10271 ;  ''Par 
U  cunsea  GifErei  Martel."    So  Benoit,  55855. 

*  Roman  de  Bou,  10272  ; 

"  Encuntre  aost,  el  hU  novel.*' 

^  Will.  Piot.  loi.  "Per  Oximeniem  oomitatum  ad  fluvium  Divam 
penrenere.*'  So  Will.  Gem.  viL  28;  Roman  de  Rou,  10278;  Benott^ 
35866. 
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home  with  their  plunder.^    Above  all  things^  they  were  to  ohaf.  zn. 
reach  the  sea  in  the  districts  both  west  and  east  of  the  Dive, 
and  to  show  that  the  upstart  Duke  of  the  Pirates  could  no 
longer  keep  his  liege  lord  barred  up  in  an  inland  prison.  Wiliiam*B 
The  scheme  was  laid^  and  one  half  of  it  was  carried  out.  defence. 
William  determined  not  to  attack  the  invaders  on  their  p^^^^^ 
entrance  into  his  Duchy.    His  plan  was  to  wait  for  a  favour-  **»«  enemy 

reach  the 

able  moment  when  he  might  smite  them  on  their  return.  Dive. 
gorged  with  the  plunder  of  his  subjects,  and  no  doubt 
with  their  discipline  and  their  energy  not  a  little  relaxed. 
He  gathered  his  knights,  not  indeed  for  immediate  action; 
he  gave  orders  for  the  strengthening  of  castles  and  the 
cleansing  of  their    fosses;    and  then,  leaving  the  open 
country  exposed  to  the  ravages,  of  the  enemy,  he  waited 
in  his  own  stronghold  of  Falaise  for  the  moment  which 
he  knew  would  not  fail  soon  to  come.^    The  French  and  Advance 
Angevin  host  entered  Normandy,  and  passed  through  the  ravages  of 
land  burning  and  plundering  in  the  usual  fashion.     They  *^«Fre'^<^ 
took  the  town  of  Hiesmes,  which  gave  its  name  to  the 
County.     They  then  marched  on  to  Saint  Peter  on  the 
Dive;  they  occupied  the  whole  town,  and  the  King  was 
lodged  at  the  great  Abbey,  then  in  all  the  freshness  of  its 
new  foundation  by  the  pious  Lescelina  of  Eu.^    They  then 
struck  westward,  ravaging  the  whole  Bessin ;  but  the  city 
itself,  as  well  as  the  various  castles  of  the  district,  seems 
to  have  remained  untouched*     The  sea-coast  especially,  the 


*■  Rofman  de  Ron,  10303  ; 
"  In  Boiz  Bon  ovre  apareilla. 
Yen  BaieuoB,  90  dist,  ira, 
B^eMxn  tot  enillera, 

'  lb.  10289 ; 

"  li  Dos  out  sa  gent  2k  Faleise  ; 
Noveles  out  dent  mult  li  peise, 
Tort  li  fet  li  Beis,  90  li  Bemble, 
See  chevaliers  mande  et  aaexnble, 
See  caetias  fist  tost  enforoier, 

'  See  above,  p.  X17. 


E  quant  d^iluec  repairera, 
Par  Varaville  pasaera, 
Auge  h  Lievin  vastera.*' 

Fosses  parer,  mun  redrecier. 
Li  plain  pais  laira  gaster, 
S^il  ses  oastiax  puet  bien  gaider. 
Bien  porr%  90  dit,  recovrer, 
Et  as  plaines  terras  amender." 
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CHAP.  xn.  land  of  William^s  faithful  Hubert,  was  harried  as  &r  as 

the  mouth  of  the  Seule.     The  enemy  then  marched  in  a 

Caen  as  yet  south-easterly  direction  to  Caen.     That  town  was  growing 

unfortified.  .      •  .  «     .  j    't         *a.i  a.  •      j        i^i  • 

in  importance^  but  as  yet  it  neither  contained  anjrthmg 
which  could  withstand  the  attacks  of  an  enemy  nor  any- 
thing which  was  likely  to  remain  to  later  days  as  a  memorial 
of  his  visit.  Caen  was  as  yet  undefended  by  walls  or  castle ;  ^ 
the  foundations  of  the  two  great  Abbeys  which  are  its 
chief  glory  were  as  yet  not  laid.  Whateyer  Caen  then 
consisted  of^  it  was  certainly  sacked^  most  likely  burned. 
King  Henry  and  Count  Geoffrey  had  now  successfully 
carried  out  one  half  of  their  scheme  of  ravage.  They  had 
now  to  cross  the  Dive^  and  to  carry  fire  and  sword  into  the 
other  half  of  the  doomed  region. 

The  moment  for  which  William  had  so  long  been  waiting 
had  at  last  come.  His  policy  had  been  in  some  sort  a  cruel 
policy  for  his  Duchy;  but  it  now  enabled  him  to  strike 
a  vigorous  and  decisive  blow  at  the  retreating  enemy. 
French  war&re  in  Normandy  was  destined  to  be  successful 
only  when  the  banners  of  King  and  Duke  floated  side  by 
side.  King  Henry  had  shared  in  the  triumph  of  Val-es- 
dunes ;  his  men  had  been  smitten  by  William's  men  in  the 
ambush  of  Saint  Aubin  and  in  the  surprise  of  Mortemer; 
he  had  now  himself  to  feel  the  might  of  William's  own 
They  reach  hand  in  the  second  surprise  of  Yaraville.  In  their  march 
v±r*  eastward  the  French  had  reached  the  village  of  that  mune. 
the  point  which  had  been  chosen  for  their  passage  across  the 
Dive  into  the  land  of  Auge.  Yaraville^  now^  and  probably 
then,  only  a  small  village^  lies  north-east  of  Caen^  a  little 
way  from  the  left  bank  of  the  old  frontier  stream.  It  was  an 
old  battle-ground  of  France  and  Normandy.  On  that  spot» 
or  at  least  in  that  neighbourhood,  it  was  that  King  Harold 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  10313  ; 

**  Encore  ert  Gaem  saoz  chastel, 
NH  ayeit  fet  mur  ne  queBnel." 
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of  Denmark  and  King  Lewis  of  France  had  met  face  to  face ;  chap.  xn. 
it  was  there  that  the  Earling  had  found  his  master  in  the  SH5- 
valiant  heathen  who  came  to  defend  the  last  planted  ontpost 
of  his  race.^  And  now  another  Xing  of  the  French^  of  an- 
other line^  of  another  speech,  and  another  royal  city^  came  to 
nndeigo  an  overthrow  yet  more  ignomimous  at  the  hands  of 
a  Norman  Dnke  who  oonld  now  hold  his  own  independently 
alike  of  French  and  of  Danish  help.  Y araville  was  seemingly 
an  Qsoal  point  for  crossing  into  the  lands  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river.  The  contrast  between  the  two  sides  of  the  Dive  DesoHp- 
is  here  very  striking.  On  the  left,  the  side  of  Varaville,  g^.^ 
the  land  is  flat,  and  it  was  in  those  days  doubtless  a 
mere  marsh.  A  causeway,  which  still  exists,  and  which  is 
maintained  as  a  modem  road»  leads  from  the  village  to  a 
point  where  the  stream  has  for  many  ages  been  crossed  by 
a  bridge,  but  which,  in  the  eleventh  century,  seems  to 
have  been  known  only  as  a  ford.^  Here  the  French  army 
was  to  pass  over  to  the  opposite  side,  the  land  of  Auge. 
There,  within  the  original  settlement  of  Bolf,  the  country 
is  of  quite  a  different  character.  The  right  bank  of  the 
Dive  is  backed  at  a  short  distance  by  a  range  of  hills 
of  height  considerable  enough   to  form  a  very  marked 

*  See  Tol.  i.  p.  243. 

'  Wace  alone  (Boman  de  Bou,  103 19  et  al.)  speaks,  throughout  his  narra- 
tive,  of  a  bridge.  All  the  other  writers  (Will.  Pict.  loi  ;  Will.  Qem. 
Til.  a8;  WilL  Malms,  iii.  234;  Benott,  35899)  speak  only  of  a  ford — 
"  radom  !>!▼»  " — or,  as  Benott  calls  it, 

"  As  guez  oh  la  grant  mer  parfonde 
Cestent  e  espant  e  somnde." 

This  is  plainly  one  of  Benott*s  exaggerations.  The  spot  is  perfectly  well 
marked  by  the  causeway  mentioned  by  Waoe  (103 51),  which  is  still  in  use, 
and  leads  to  the  present  bridge  over  the  tidal  stream.  The  two  accounts 
may  be  easily  reconciled,  if  we  suppose  that  a  bridge  was  first  thrown  across 
between  the  time  of  the  battle  and  the  time  of  Wace,  and  that  Waoe 
naturally  described  the  place  as  it  was  in  his  own  time.  Benott  is  therefore, 
for  once,  more  accurate  in  his  narrative  than  Waoe ;  but  his  accuracy  is 
quite  accidental ;  Benott  simply  dressed  up  the  tale  as  he  found  it  in  the 
Latin  writers ;  Wace,  as  ever,  used  his  own  powers  of  local  observation. 
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CTAP.  zn.  object  in  any  country  not  strictly  mountainons.      They 

form  in  fact  a  bold  and  picturesque  range,  stretching 

right  away  to  the  seashore.     Over  these  hills  the  army 

had  to  make  its  way  into   the  rich  land   of    Ldsieux. 

The  The  vanguard,  under  the  command  of  the   King^  had 

J^^^   already  begun  to  climb  the  heights,  when   unexpected 

^T**""®*  ^^^  sounds  from  the  rearward  smote  on  their  ears.    From  the 

nver. 

high  ground  of  Bastebourg^^  commanding  a  view  of  the 
whole  valley.  King  Heniy  turned  round  only  to  behold  the 
William's    utter  discomfiture  of  his  host.    The  Duke  of  the  Normans 
™^"^  '       had  laid  his  plan  with  all  the  subtlety  of  his  wily  brain, 
and  he  was  now  carrying  it  out  with  all  the  might  of  his 
irresistible  arm.    He  had  watched  the  spot,  he  had  watched 
the  hour,  which  the  enemy  seem  not  to  have  watched,  and 
he  came  upon  them  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  able 
to  strike  a  deadly  blow  with  most  effect,  and  at  the  same 
time  once  more  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  meeting  his  lord 
face  to  face  in  battle.     William  knew  every  movement  of 
the  enemy;  when  the  right  time  was  come,  he  marched 
forth  from  Falaise  with  such  troops  as  he  had  kept  around 
him,  and  summoned  all  the  peasantry  of  the  district  to  join 
them.     They  came,  armed  as  they  were  able  to  arm  them- 
selves, with  clubs,  darts,  anything ;  no  sort  of  warrior,  no 
sort  of  weapon,  was  unfit  to  bear  a  part  in  the  enterprise 
Battle  of  which  William  now  designed.     He  marched  in  stealth  up 
viLLB."       ^^^  valley  by  Bavent,  and  reached  Varaville  in  the  very 
Au^iBt,     jj^t  Qf  time.*    The  King  and  his  vanguard  were,  as  we 


1058. 


^  Roman  de  Ron,  10405  ; 

''  Munt^  fu  de  suz  Basteborc,  Vit  les  mares,  vit  lee  valdes 

Yit  Yaravile  h  vit  Caborc,  De  pliuiore  pals  lungee  d \4w" 

Wace  alone  mentions  the  names  Varaville  and  Bastebouig.  I  visited  the 
battle-field  in  May  1868  in  company  with  my  friend  M.  Le  Gost  of  Caen, 
and  I  can,  as  at  Yal-^-Dunes  and  everywhere  else,  bear  witness  to  the 
accuracy  of  Wacc's  local  description. 

'  Will.  Pict.  loi.  ''Nam,  dum  ad  vadum  Divae  morarentur,  superrenit 
ipse  alacer  cum  exiguft  mann  virorum  felici  horft.'' 
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bave  seeiij  &r  ahead;  the  long  baggage  train,  rich  with  chap.  zn. 
Norman  spoil,  and  the  whole  rear-gaard  of  the  army,  were 
still  on  the  left  bank.    The  tide  was  flowing  in^  and  it  soon 
became  impossible  to  cross.  The  French  stood  in  perplexity, 
one  half  of  the  army  finding  itself  utterly  cut  off  from  the 
other  half.^    In  a  moment  Duke  William  was  upon  them. 
Every  weapon  known  to  Norman  warfare  was  at  once  in 
its  fullest  activity ;  the  lance  and  the  sword  of  the  knight 
on  his  destrier^  the  club  and  dart  of  the  peasant  on  foot, 
were  all  alike  plied  against  the  unlucky  Frenchmen.    And  First  men- 
along  with  these  older  arms,  we  now  hear  for  the  first  Korman  ^ 
time  of  another  weapon,  destined  to  be,  above  all  others,  "«^>«"- 
terrible  and  deadly  upon  a  more  awful  field.     For  the  first 
time  in  our  story,  the  thunder-shower  of  the  Norman 
arrows'   is  heard  of  as  carrying  dismay  and   slaughter 
among  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.     And  no  enemy  could  well 
be  more  helpless  than  those  on  whom  knights,  archers, 
clubmen,  were  now  called  on  to  display  their  prowess. 
Encumbered  as  they  were  with  their  baggage  train,  huddled 
together  on  the  long,  narrow,  neglected^  causeway,  re- 
sistance was  almost  impossible.     A  desperate  effort  carried  The 
the  foremost  among  them  to  the  banks  of  the  river;  but,  rear-gaard 
except    to    skilful  swimmers,  the    ford   was   impassable  ""^^ 
because  of  the  tide.     Multitudes  fell  into  the  water  and 
were  drowned;  the  surface  of  the  Dive  was  soon  covered 

'  WiQ.  Gem.  vii.  38.  '*Qaod  [vadmn]  Rege  transeante,  media  ezercitilB 
pan  sabetitit,  mare  eructaante,  ob  redundationem  flaminiB  non  valens  trans- 
meare."  So  Benoit,  35904.  This  explains  the  "morarentur"  of  William 
of  Poitien,  who  himself  says  afterwards  (loa),  *'  Ne  vero  jure  ssviens 
[Willelmi]  gladins  in  adversam  ripam  inseqaeretar,  rhemna  maris  obstabat 
alveun  Diva  insuperabili  mole  ocoapantis." 

*  Boman  de  Bou,  10345  ; 

*'  La  T^iflsiez  fiere  medl^,  Des  lances  fierent  chevaliers, 

ICainte  colp  de  lance  h  maint  d'esp^e ;    Etoles  ars  traient  arehiers." 

*  lb.  10357 ; 

''Mttlt  lor  anuie  la  oanobie, 
K'il  tmyent  lunge  et  empirie.** 
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oHAP.  xn.  with  floating  bodies  and  harness.^  Others  strove  to  escape 
how  they  might  among  the  ditches  and  paths  of  the 
marshy  shore.  They  cast  away  their  weapons^  and  blun- 
dered on  hopelessly  through  the  unknown  and  treacherous 
country.  The  Normans^  knowing  the  ground^  followed^ 
and  cut  them  down  without  mercy.  Of  the  whole  rear- 
guard of  the  French  army  not  a  man  is  said  to  have 
escaped.  All  were  slain^  or  taken  captive^  or  swept  away 
by  the  waters. 

King  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  this  went  on  under 

TTenTV  8668 

the  8laugh-  the  eye  of  the  King  of  the  French — and  doubtless  of  his 
the  hiilB.  Angevin  ally  also— -who  was  looking  down  from  the  Iiigh 
ground  which  the  vanguard  had  already  reached*  Beneath 
him  in  full  view  lay  the  plain^  the  causeway,  the  stream, 
the  marshes,  where  the  work  of  death  was  going  on.  Lake 
Xerxes,  Henry  beheld  his  subjects  cut  in  pieces  before  his 
eyes;  but  unlike  Xerxes,  he  was  at  least  eager  to  go  to 
their  help.  The  Norman  poet  tells  us  how  the  King  saw 
his  men  speared  and  shot  down,  some  struggling  in  the 
waters,  some  bound  and  borne  ofi*  as  captives.^  His  limbs 
trembled,  his  face  was  hot  with  rage,  he  was  eager  and  yet 
unable  to  strike  a  blow  or  take  any  step  for  the  rescue  of 
his  unfortunate  soldiers.  In  a  moment  of  desperation  he 
proposed  to  descend  the  hill,  and  to  seek  for  some  other 

'  Roman  de  Ron,  10377  l 

'*Mult  v^i88i6z  hemeiz  floter, 
Homes  plungier  et  afifondrer." 
Cf.  Virg,  ^n.  i.  100 ; 

■   ^'Ubi  tot  Simoeis  correpta  snb  tmdis 
Scuta  virdm  galeasque  et  fortia  corpora  voMt.'* 

Waoe,  it  must  be  remembered,  conceiving  the  bridge  to  have  been  there, 
attributes  to  its  breaking  what  was  really  owing  to  the  coming  in  of  the 
tide. 

3  Roman  de  Ron,  10410 ; 

"  Vit  sa  grant  gent  ki  a  duil  vait,         Ciaz  ki  neient  ne  pot  seoorre, 
Prendre  vit  les  uns  h  loier,  Ne  les  prisons  ne  puet  rescorre." 

Li  altres  vit  en  mer  n^ier  ; 
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spot  where  he  might  cross  the  riyer^  and  do  something  ohap.  xn» 
at  least  to  ayenge^  if  not  to  rescue^  his  rear-goard.^  But 
he  had  men  aiound  him  who  knew  the  hopelessness  of 
sQch  an  attempt.  Their  coimsels  persuaded  him  to  submit  His 
to  a  &te  which  he  could  not  resist^  and  to  march  with  all 
speed  out  of  the  Norman  land  with  the  half  of  his  army 
which  was  still  left  to  him. 


The  battle^  or  rather  massacre^  of  Yarayille  was  the  last  Peace  with 
act  of  the  wars  between  William  and  Henry.    The  King  Tilli^rei 
was  now  growing  old,  and  he  might  well  think  that  he  had  JJ^^^^j^ 
had  enough  of  Norman  warfare.      He  presently  brought 
himself  to  ask   for  peace,  and  to  offer  as   its  price  the 
restoration  of  the  famous  fortress  of  which  he  had  deprived 
William  in  his  childhood.    The  terms  were  accepted;  peace 
was  made,  and  Tilli^res,  so  long  lost  to  Normandy,  became 
once  more  a  bulwark  of  the  Norman  frontier.^    Henry  did  Death  of 
not  long  survive  this  happy  ending  of  this  long  struggle,  k^?^* 
Two  years  afterwards  he  died.     His  death  was  attributed 
to  poison,  seemingly  accidentally  administered.^    He  left  his 
Crown  to  an  heir  still  under  age.     The  mother  of  the  new 
King  had  been  brought  from  a  distant  land.    Henry  saw  His  Rus- 
the  difficulty  of  finding  any  wife  among  the  princely  houses  S^"'*'^ 
of  Western  Europe  who  was  not  related  to  him  within  the 
forbidden  degrees;  he  was  specially  warned  by  the  troubles 

'  Boman  de  Bou,  10415  ; 

"  De  mantalent  soufle  h  suspire,        Volentiers,  qo  dist,  retomast 
De  pesance  ne  set  ke  dire ;  SMI  aridre  passer  kuidast, 

Molt  y^issiex  son  cors  desfrire ;       Si  les  bamagee  li  loast, 
£  sun  Yiaire  taindre  d'ire.  Maiz  nus  ne  loe  k'il  i  past." 

'  Win.  Gem.  vii.  38.  *' Amidtiam  quoqae  Ducis,  oonsideratA  ejus  pro- 
bitate,  requisivit,  et  Tegalense  castrum,  quod  dudum  abstulerat,  illi 
tradidit." 

'  lb.  "  CaussA  corporen  salutis  a  Johanne  medioorum  peritissimo 
potionnn  aooepit.  Sed,  veneuo  nimiam  sitim  inferente,  jussum  archiatri 
■prerit  et  a  cubiculario  potum  aocipiens  dum  medicas  abesset,  ante  purga- 
tionem  bibit.  Unde  nimis  infizmatus,  eodem  die  post  perceptionem  sacra 
eucbaristis  obiit.*' 

VOL.  III.  N 
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OHAF.  xn.  which  his  fiither  had  undergone  through  his  first  nn- 
canonical  marriage.^  He  therefore  sought  for  a  bride  in  a 
land  among  whose  princes  ihere  was  little  fear  of  any 
kindred  or  affinity  with  a  King  of  ihe  French.  He  mar- 
ried Anne^  the  daughter  of  the  Russian  Duke  Yaroslaf.^ 
The  princes  of  Russia  boasted  of  a  conne^on  with  tiie 
Emperors  of  the  East;^  and  the  happy  ambiguity  of  the 
Macedonian  name^  had  led  the  great  dynasty  which  was 
founded  by  a  Slavonian  groom  to  identify  itself  with 
the  ancient  Kings  of  Pella  and  Edessa.  The  Russian 
princess  brought  with  her  into  France  the  ancient  Mace- 
donian name  of  Philip^  and  her  son  became  the  first  of  a 
long  Hne  of  Elings^  princes^  and  nobles^  through  whom  a 
name  hitherto  unknown  to  Western  Europe  became  one  oi 
Coronation  the  most  renowned  in  French  history.  In  the  last  year  of 
Bion  of  his  father's  lifetime^  the  young  Philip  was^  according  to 
I^P  *^®  several  precedents,  crowned  at  Rheims,  and  the  ceremony 
1059^-60.  was  attended  by  most  of  the  great  vassals  of  his  King- 
dom.* We  do  not  however  hear  whether  the  Duke  of  the 
Normans  so  far  honoured  his  youthftd  overlord  as  to  make 
one  of  the  illustrious  assemblage.  But  the  ties  between 
Normandy  and  France  were  now  for  a  time  drawn  much 
more  closely  than  before.  Henry  had  chosen  the  nearest 
ally  of  William  as  the  guardian  of  his  son  and  as  the 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  507. 

'  Will.  Grem.  vii  28.  ''Mathildem,  Juliasclodii  Regis  Bugonim  filiam, 
in  matrimonio  habuit."  So  the  fragment  in  Dudibsne,  iv.  150.  But  her 
name  was  Anne,  and  William  of  Jumibges  has  confounded  her  with  a 
former  wife  Matilda.  See  Dach^ne,  iv.  153.  Chron.  S.  Maxent.  1050 
(Labb^,  ii.  909).  "  Ainricus  Rex  Francorum  duxit  uxorem  Scjthicam  et 
Rusam.'*  On  this  marriage  see  more  at  length  Karamain,  Histoire  de 
Russie,  ii.  38.  404. 

'  Anne,  daughter  of  R6mano8  and  Theophand  and  sister  of  Basil  the 
Second,  married  Vladimir  of  Russia.    See  Duoange,  Hist.  Byz.  144. 

*  Const.  Porph.  de  Oerem.  i.  96,  and  the  commentary  of  Reiske,  vol.  ii. 
p.  450,  ed.  Bonn.   Finlay,  Byz.  £mp.  i.  238,  27a. 

^  He  was  crowned  at  Pentecost  1059.  Ghron.  Rem.  ap.  Labb^,  i.  360, 
and  the  fragment  in  Duch^ne,  iv.  150. 
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Begent  of  his  Kingdom.    During  the  minority  of  the  young  chap.  xn. 
King^  the  government  of  the  royal  domain  web  placed  in  ]^nJ^ 
the  hands  of  William's  fether-in-law,  the  ''  mighty  Mar-  ||*p'^*  °* 
qaess''^  of  Flanders.    Baldwin  honourably  ftdfiUed  his  trust 
towards  France,  and  we  need  not  say  that  he  kept  the 
peace  towards  Normandy.^ 

The  same  year  which  beheld  the  death  of  King  Henry 
beheld  also  the  death  of  the  most  inveterate  enemy  of 
Normandy  among  his  great  vassals.  The  Angevin  chro- 
niclers significantly  cut  short  the  Norman  warfare  of 
Geofirey  Martel^  a  sure  sign  that^  however  much  Norman 
vanity  may  have  exaggerated  in  detai],  the  general  result 
of  the  struggle  cannot  have  been  greatly  misrepresented. 
Geoffiey's  last  days  seem  to  have  been  clouded  over  by  ill-  L"*  d»y" 

.  ^  .  .and  death 

success  in  other  quarters.     He  indeed  recovered  the  city  of  of  Geofirey 
Nantes  from  Hoel  of  Britanny.^    But  we  also  read  of  his  JJ^*" 

'  See  above,  p.  82. 

*  WilL  Pict  90.  *'  Monarchia  poet  FraDcise,  cum  puero  moDarchA,  ipnus, 
ooDttlioauBimi  yiri,  tatel»,  dictalwrcB^  atque  adminiBtrationi  oeseit.''  Ord. 
Vit.  480  D.  "  Balduino  FlandreiiBium  Duoi  pueruxn  cum  regno  ad  tutan- 
dom  oommendayit."  Will.  Gem.  yii.  .28.  "Philippum  filium  sunm  in 
regimine  Francorum  hseredem  constituit,  et  tnteln  Baldnini  Flandrensis 
Sateaptt  oommendavit.**  Will.  MalmB.  ii.  188.  *'I)eftincto  Bege  Henrioo, 
qui  Philippom  paryum  reliquerat  filium,  regnum  Francorum  nobiliter 
aliquantia  anois  rexit>  fideliterque  adulto  (nam  ejus  amitam  uxorem 
habebat)  reitituit."  Ann.  Elnonenses  Minores  (Periz^  y.  16),  1061.  *^  Hen^ 
ricuB  Bex  obiit,  et  Balduinua  Comea  Flandrin,  quasi  Interrex  in  regno 
judical,  Balyft  fidelitate  Pbilippi  pueri  BegiB.  Huic  yerb  magnum  decuB 
btenrenit  glorite.  Nam  Comes  Tietbaldus,  AndegayensiB  Comes,  et  omnes 
GalliaB  optimates,  salyft  fide  Philippi  Begis,  jarayerant  fidelitatem  et 
honorem  regni.  Quod  autem  regni  erat,  sapienter  et  honestd  disponebat.*' 
The  Chronicle  of  the  Counts  of  Flanders  (Corp.  Chron.  Flandr.  i.  86)  adds, 
to  nearly  the  same  account,  that  it  was  done  "salyft  tamen  fidelitate 
Phifippi  pneri,  si  yiyeret.  Si  autem  non,  ipse  Balduinua  Comes  Bex 
existeret,  ut  pote  justuB  h»res  per  Athelam  uxorem  Regis  Henrid 
loforem.*'  Ann.  Blandinienses  (Periz,  y.  26),  1061.  **  BaldwinuB  Marchisus 
regni  Francorum  moffUtratM  efficitur."  The  yariety  of  words  used  to 
express  Baldwin's  fuuctions  is  remarkable.  A  regency  was  something  new. 

*  Chron.  S.  Maxent.  1057.  "  Eodem  anno  dyitas  Namnetica  6aufi«do 
Gomiti  ab  Hoel  Comite  reddita  est,  qui  non  bonft  ubus  fide  auferre  eam  ilH 
tentayit." 

N  2 
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oHAP.  xn.  being  besieged  by  his  step-son^  Peter  or  William  of  Poitiers^ 

in  the  castle  of  Saumur^  on  the  steep  which  looks  doivn, 

not  on  the  Yarenne  or  on  the  Mayenne^  but  on  the  mighty 

Loire  itself.^     The  siege  was  raised  through  the  sudden 

death  of  the  Aquitanian  prince^^  and  we  hear  of  no  further 

His  do-      exploit  on  the  part  of  Qeoffirey  of  the  Hammer.   On  the  day 

d^^^d^      before  his  death  he  assumed  the  monastic  habit/  and,  as  he 

between  his  i^f^  no  SOUS,  he  divided  his  dominions  between  the  two 

n^hewB,  ^       ' 

Oeoffinev  SOUS  of  his  sister  Hermengarde^  the  wife  of  Alberic^  Count 
Reohin.  of  the  Gatinois.  To  his  namesake  G-eoffirey,  sumamed  the 
Bearded^  he  left  Anjou  and  Saintogne^  while  Fulk  Bechin, 
already  known  to  us  as  one  of  our  authorities  for  Angevin 
history,  received  the  city  and  couniy  of  Tours.*  Normandy 
was  thus  delivered  &om  both  her  enemies.  In  her  next 
warfare  we  shall  find  her  seeking,  not  merely  to  defend  her 
borders,  but  to  extend  them. 

Coinci-  It  may  be  worth  notice  that  the  great  invasion  of  Nor- 

the  BaUle  B^^Midy  whicb  ended,  so  disastrously  for  the  French,  in  the 

***u^"^th    ^^^  ^^  Varaville,   happened  in  the  very  year  in  whidi 

Harold's     there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Earl  Harold  made  his 

1058.         remarkable  journey  to  examine  into  the  political  state  of 

Oaul.^    His  inquiries  might  perhaps  lead  him  to  different 

conclusions,  according  as  his  visit  happened  before  or  after 

the  utter  discomfiture  of  Henry  and  Geofirey.    Yet  the 

>  Chron.  S.  Maxent.  1058.  "  Willermus,  qui  et  Petrus^  cognomento  Acer, 
adunato  exercitu  vallayit  caatrum  Salmurum  simiil  et  Gaufredum  Martel- 
lum  incluBit  in  eo.*' 

*  lb.  "  Ubi  inhiando  dnm  aptaret  ad  bellum  exercitam,  dolore  dyaenteris 
morbis  percussos  reversua  est  infirmus.  Ex  quH  infirmitate  mortuus  est 
relinquens  terrenum  regn/um.**  Directly  after  we  read,  "Suooessit  in  regno 
GosfreduB.*'  So  that  "  regnum  **  in  the  former  entry  is  not  a  mere  figure 
of  speech,  strange  as  is  the  application  of  the  word  to  the  dominions  of  a 
Duke  of  Aquitaine. 

'  lb.  1060.  "  Monachali  habitu  priiis  suscepto  ab  Airaudo  abbate  SancU 
Nicolai."  So  Chron.  And.  ap.  Labb^,  i.  287.   Fulk.  ap.  D'Acheiy,  ii.  233. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  532  B.    Chron.  S.  Maxent.  1060.    Gest  Cons.  258. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  40,  430,  635-637. 
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campaign  of  Yaraville  ooald  do  little  more  than  add  one  ohap.  xn. 
more  to  the  many  proofs  that  William  was  a  foe  whom  no 
enemy  could  afford  to  neglect.    I  have  already  hinted  that  Harold's 
the  mysterious  words   of  Eadward's  Biographer^  might  E^i^oiJJ,^" 
perhaps  be  taken  as   implying  that   Harold   sought  the 
friendship^  if  not  the  actual  alliance^  of  the  King  or  of 
some  of  his  great  vassals^  as  a  support  in  case  of  any 
hostile  movements  on  the  part  of  Normandy.    If  this  be 
so^  we  may  see  in  the  almost  contemporary  deaths  of  so 
many  French  princes  a  reason  why  such  negotiations  bore 
no  fruit.    King  Henry,  Geoflfrey  Martel,  William  of  Aqui-  Changes  in 
taine,  all  died  within  two  years  after  Harold's  journey.   By  of  Gaul  by 
their  deaths  the  poUtical  state  of  Gaul  was  altogether  ^^^^^^^^^ 
changed,  and  changed  in  a  direction  altogether  favourable  Martel  and 
to  William  of  Normandy.    William  of  Aquitaine  was  the  Hemy. 
only  one  of  the  three  who  had  a  successor  at  all  likely  to 
act  as  a  check  upon  any  designs  of  his  Norman  namesake. 
Guy,  OeoSrey,  or  William,  whichever  we  are  to  call  the  prince 
who  made  so  hasty  a  flight  from  Moulins,^  was  not  likely  to 
cherish  much  love  for  William  of  Normandy,  but  he  seems 
to  have  been  mainly  occupied  by  wars  with  Anjou,  and  by 
an  expedition  into  Spain,  in  which  last,  by  some  means  or 
other,  he  was  followed  by  Norman  warriors.^    In  any  case 
his  solitary  help  could  be  of  little  service.    If  Harold  hoped 
to  meet  any  attack  on  England  on  the  part  of  William  by 
a  diversion  in  his  rear  in  the  form  of  a  joint  attack  of  his 
continental  neighbours,  the  chance  of  organizing  such  a 
confederacy  died  with  King  Henry  and  Geoffrey  Martel. 
Under  the  Begency  of  Baldwin  the  Court  of  Paris  became 
the  closest  ally  of  Normandy,  and  the  new  Count  of  Anjou 

*  See  YoL  ii  pp.  636,  637.  *  See  above,  p.  139. 

'  Chion.  S.  Maxent.  1061-1062  (Labb^,  ii.  a  10).  The  war  with  Anjou 
rose  out  of  the  old  qaestion  abont  Saintogne.  The  Spanish  expedition  is 
thus  described  ;  '*  Inde  [fix>m  Saintes  after  its  surrender  by  the  Angeyins] 
ftbiens  in  Hispaniam  cum  multis  Normannis*  Barbastam  ciyitatem  nomini 
Christiano,  cnnctis  qui  in  eA  erant  pribs  perditis,  adquisivit." 
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OHAP.  zu.  seems  to  have  been  tailj  occupied  at  home.     We  hear  of 
him  chiefly  as  engaged  in  asserting  certain  novel  claixna 
over  the  Abbey  of  Marmontiers,^  and  as  havings  at  the 
very  crisis  of  the  fiite  of  England^  to  defend  his  dominions 
against  his  brother  Fiilk.^     He  was  therefore  by  no  means 
likely  to  bear  a  part  in  any  schemes  of  policy  which  reached 
England's   as  &r  as  Britain.^    The  death  of  the  Emperor  Henry  a  few 
cont^ental  7^^"^  earlier  had  deprived  England  of  another  friend.     She 
AUiw-         had  in  short  no  continental  ally  left  except  Swend  of  Den- 
mark.   I  merely  throw  out  these  remarks  as  vague  hints  on 
a  very  obscure  subject ;  but  it  certainly  is  striking  that  the 
intentionally  mystified  language  of  the  Biography  should 
admit  of  an  interpretation  which  falls  in  so  well  with  the 
state  of  things  at  the  particular  moment  of  Harold's  journey. 

§  3.  Tke  War  of  Maine. 
1060-1054. 

The  main  interest  of  this  period  of  William's  reign 
gathers  round  his  great  conquest  of  the  Cenomanniaa 
County  and  City.  But  before  we  enter  on  the  narrative 
of  that  campaign^  a  few  events  in  the  internal  histoiy 
of  his  Duchy  may  be  usefully  cleared  out  of  the  way. 

William  was  already  beginning  to  show  himself^  in  the 
words  of  the  English  Chronicler,  beyond  measure  stark 
to  all  who  withstood  his  will.^    The  unrestrained  exercise 

^  Great.  Cons.  c.  10  (ap.  D*Acheiy,  iii.  358).  The  abbey  had  hitherto 
remained  in  the  patronage  of  the  King,  a  position  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  Norman  and  Aquitanian  Prelates.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  209.  This 
illustrates  the  inferior  position  of  the  Counts  of  Anjou,  as  originally  holden 
under  the  Duchy  of  France. 

'  Great.  Cons.  c.  11.  p.  359,  and  Fulk's  own  stoiy  in  p.  258. 

*  William  of  Poitiers  (loa)  says  of  him,  as  compared  with  his  unde ; 
"Nomine  proprio  idem,  probitate  absimilis  ei,  coelestem  regem  timersb 
et  pro  comparando  extemo  honore  bona  actitare  coepit.**  Ord.  Vit  533  G. 
*'Goisfredus,  qui  simplex  et  tractabilis  moribus  erat.'* 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  169. 
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of  power  seems  to  have  wrought  its  usual  bad  effect.    We  chap.  xii. 
now  begin  to  find  a  prince  who  had  hitherto  been  dis-^^^^^^ 
tinguished  for  clemency  to  rebellious  enemies  meting  out,  ^o«" 
to  say  the  leasts  somewhat  hasty  sentences  against  some  of  nobles. 
the  chief  men  of  his  dominions.     We  presently  find  him 
giving  ground  for  suspicions,  unfounded  as  they  doubtless 
were^  that  he  had  learned  to  stoop  to  the  base  trade  of  the 
poisoner.^     Several  of  his  nobles  were  banished  about  this 
time^  and  every  account  seems  to  describe  them  as  banished 
without  just  cause,  through  the  fidse  accusations  of  envious 
persons.     Among  these  false  accusers  Boger  of  Mont- 
gomery and  his  wicked  wife  Mabel  stand  pre-eminent.^ 
The  first  recorded  victim  was  Balph  of  Toesny,  whom  we 
have  seen  as^  according  to  one  account^  the  bearer  of  the 
news  of  the  defeat  of  Mortemer  to  the  French  King.^    He 
was  banished;   but  he  must  have  returned  within  a  few 
yearsj  and  he  had  his  share  in  the  Conquest  of  England. 
We  may  say  the  same  of  Hugh  of  Grantmesnil^  one  of 
the  joint  founders  of  Saint  Evroul.^    The  banishment  of 
Arnold  of  Escalfoy  is  not  wonderful,  as  both  he  and  his 
uncle  Robert  seem  to  have  ventured  on  open  rebellion. 
They  seem  even  to  have  taken  the  Angevin  side  against  ' 
their  country,  either  in  the  wars  which  have  been  abeady 
described,  or  in  some  of  the  border  skirmishcB  which  no 
doubt  still  continued.     Robert  defended  nis  castle  against 


^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  413. 

*  Will.  Gem.  vii.  29.  "Tunc  quibuadam  malediois  ylcinoe  compareaque 
sooB  accugantibufl  ex  inyidiA,  Dux  WillelxnuB  ezasperatua  ingenti  furiA 
Barones  ruob,  scilioet  Rodulfum  de  ToeniA,  Hugonem  de  Grentemaisiiilio, 
et  Emaldum  Willelnd  Geroiani  filium  ejecit  de  NormannUt."  Ord.  Vit. 
48 1  A.  He  tells  us  how  the  chief  men  "cupiditate  furente  unujs  alium 
sapplantare  conabatur."  He  specially  mentions  the  agency  of  Roger  and , 
Mabel,  who  "exorUt  simultate  gaudebant  et  blandis  adulationibus  sibi 
Ducem  alliciebant."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  "animosus  Dux  plus  aequo 
ine  frena  lelaxans  preoipuos  milites  .  .  .  sine  probabilibus  oulpis  diu 
exsuUre  coegit." 

'  See  aboye,  p.  159.  *  See  voL  ii.  p.  932. 
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OHAF.  xn.  the  Dake^  and  he  died  by  a  strange  and  suspicious  death  in 
JJy^™'"  the  year  which  carried  off  King  Henry  and  Count  Geofliey. 
Robert  He  sat  one  day  in  a  merry  mood  by  his  winter  fire  with 
of  Geroj.  his  wife  Adelaide^  a  kinswoman  of  the  Duke.  She  had  four 
^'  apples  in  her  hand;  he  snatched  two  from  her  in  jest;  he 
AdyentureB  ate  of  them  and  died.^    His  nephew  Arnold  succeeded  him, 

and  death         joj-i  i  'j  3        ^j.  ij^ e 

of  Arnold  ^^^  f^^  three  years  he  earned  on  a  devastating  warmre  m 
<>^if^oy.  ^g  neighbourhood  of  Lisieux.^  He  then  made  peace  with 
the  Duke^  on  condition  of  going  to  the  wars  in  Apulia.^ 
After  a  while  he  returned^  but  only  to  die  by  poison  ad- 
ministered to  him  through  the  plots  of  the  ruthless 
daughter  of  William  Talvas.^ 
Banish-  Another  person  who  now  fell  under  the  Duke's  dis- 

Abbot^       pleasure  was  Robert  of  Grantmesnil,  brother  of  Hugh^  and 
Robert  of   co-fouuder,  and  now  himself  Abbot,  of  Saint  Evroul.     He 

Saint  • 

Evroul.       was  now  deposed  and  banished  by  William.     I  forbear  to 


1063. 


enter  on  the  interminable  details  of  the  negotiations  for 
his  restoration,  from  which  I  shrank  at  an  earlier  stage 
of  my  Norman  history.^  But  two  points  are  of  importance. 
It  is  made  a  distinct  charge  against  William  that  he 
ventured  to  depose  a  churchman  without  the  sentence  of 

^  Orderic  tells  this  story  twice  with  slight  differences.  The  first  time 
{464  D)  he  makes  Robert's  death  happen  while  he  ia  besieged  by  the  Duke ; 
"Pomo  venenato,  quod  conjugi  sun  vi  rapuerat,  oomesto  post  quinque  dies 
mortuus  est."  The  second  time  (478  C)  he  tells  the  stozy  as  I  have  given 
it  in  the  text,  but  without  any  mention  of  the  siege,  and  with  the  im- 
portant addition  '*  uxore  contradicente  comedit."  The  important  point  of 
course  is  how  far  Adelaide,  and  how  tar  through  her  her  kinmwLn  the 
Duke,  contemplated  the  death  of  Robert  or  of  any  one  else. 

•  Old.  Vit.  481  D. 
»  lb.  485  A. 

*  Orderic  tells  the  tale  at  length,  488,  489. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  334.  See  Will.  Gem.  vii.  ig,  Orderic  has  much  to 
say  about  the  matter.  Some  readers  may  perhaps  think  that  the  stoiy,  as 
told  by  him  in  p.  479,  hardly  bears  out  his  own  statement  in  p.  481  B, 
that  he  was  "  fals^  accusatus."  The  Duke  is  said  to  have  designed  his 
mutilation  in  some  way  ("  damna  membrorum  inferre"),  on  which,  at  the 
advice  of  Hugh  Kshop  of  Lisieuz,  he  took  to  flight.  I  confess  to  putting 
more  confidence  in  the  Duke  than  in  the  Abbot. 
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any  ecclesiastical  Synod^  and  seemingly  without  any  form  chap.  xu. 
of  trial  at  all.^  One  account  also  distinctly  says  that  the 
Dnke^s  motive  was  hostility  to  Robert's  &mily.^  It  is 
hard  to  judge  on  such  slight  evidence;  but  it  is  to  be 
noticed^  on  the  one  hand^  that  William's  special  panegyrist 
is  silent  on  the  whole  subject  of  these  banishments^  and  on 
the  other  that  William's  ecclesiastical  government  is  the 
part  of  his  character  in  which  we  should  least  readily  look 
for  an  unworthy  motive. 

The  fortunes  of  an  Abbot  bring  us  once  more  within  Synod  of 
the  ecclesiastical  circle.     In  the  year  after  King  Henry's  iq^j,' 
death,  in  a  Synod  held  at  Caen  by  the  Duke's  autho-  ^^^"^ 
nty,  and  attended  by  Bishops^  Abbots^  and  Barons,  it  Garfew. 
was  ordered  that  a  bell  should  be  rung  every  evening, 
at  hearing  of  which  prayer  should  be  offered,  and   all 
people   should   get  within  their  houses   and  shut  their 
doors.^    This  odd  mixture  of  piety  and  police  seems  to 
be  the  origin  of  the  famous  and  misrepresented  curfew. 
Whatever  was  its  object,  it  was  at  least  not  ordained  as 
any  special  hardship  on  William's  English  subjects. 

We  now  come  to  that  great  acquisition  of  William's  The  Con- 
arms  and  policy  which  ranks  in  the  annals  of  his  i^igi^M^NE? 
next  to  the  Conquest  of  England  itself.      The  various  '^3* 
fortunes,  the  takings  and  the  retakings,  of  the  city  of 
Le  Mans  and   its   County,   form  a  constantly  recurring 
subject  throughout  the  remaining  history  of  William  and 

^  Will.  Grem.  vii.  29.  "  Sine  reata  et  judicio  synodi  de  NormannU  expulit." 

*  lb.     "Quia  de  audad  Geroicorum  prosapiA  prodierat.'* 

*  Beflsin.  Gone.  Rot.  Proy.  48<  Pommeraye,  72.  "lit  quotidie  serd 
agni  pnlBQ  ad  preoee  Deo  fundendas  quiBque  invitaretur,  atque  occlosis 
foribua  domorom  ultra  vagari  amplihs  vetitum  admoneretnr."  Cf.  Pal- 
graye,  iii.  374.  The  reason  given  by  the  commentator  is  "ut  furtis 
nootumiB  caveretur."  The  Fathers  of  this  Synod  are  overflowing  in  their 
loyalty  to  their  Duke,  "qui  quantAlibet  looorum  intercapedine  a  se invioem 
diariti  eeaent,  quan  urbis  unius  ooncives  sub  Principe  suo,  non  secufl  ao 
sub  amantiwrimo  patre-familias  vioturoB  invioem  spoponderunt." 
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CHAP.  xu.  of  his  sons.    And  the  object  straggled  for  was  worthy  of  the 
Old  Nor-    straggle.     The  land  and  city  over  which  William  was  now 
™^  ^        about  to  extend  his  long  dormant  claims  was  a  prize  which 
Maine.       became   one  of   the  proudest  jewels  in  his   continental 
coronet.     The  Duke  of  the  Normans^  even  the  King  of 
the  English,  thought  it  no  scorn  to  add  to  those  loftier 
titles   a  third   which   dated    &om  this   earlier    conquest. 
Beginniog  As  Friucc  or  Count  of  the  Cenomannians,  William  began 
aggran-      ^^^  ^^  ^^  those  stages  of  continental  aggrandizement, 
**^*^^  -  ^'"^^^  before  another  centuiy  had  passed,  extended  ihe 
tinent.       sway  of  the  sovereign  of  England  and  Normandy  from  the 
Orkneys  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  made  him  master  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Loire  and  the  Garonne  no  less  than  of  those 
of  the  Seine  and  the  Thames.  The  work  had  been  b^^in  by 
the  conquest  of  Domfrx)nt  and  Ambriires ;  it  was  now  to 
be  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  land  which  lies  between 
History  of  Normandy  and  Anjou.    A  long  history,  princely,  muni- 
cipal, and  episcopal,  forms  the  annals  of  the  Cenomannian 
The  state  and  city.     The  Cenomannian  tribe^  was  illustrious  in 

Cenomanm  ^^  earliest  legendary  history  of  Oaul;  it  shares  with  the 
"^dltil      ^3^^^^^  ^®  credit  of  that  ancient  colonization  in   Italy 
which  brought  Rome  so  near  to  her  down&Il.^     But  it  had 
no  part  in  the  actual  beleaguering  of  Bome  by  the  Senonian 
Their  close  Brennus.  The  Cenomanni  beyond  the  Alps  were  ev^  found 
T^^^me.  aniong  the  &ithful  allies  of  Bome,  just  as  their  mother 
state  remains  to  this  day  proud  of  the  relics  of  Boman 
dominion.     Even  during  tiie  storm  of  the   HannibaUaa 
War,  the  Cenomanni  remained  £uthfiil  to  the  Bepublic.^ 
Their  metropolis  is  perhaps  less  prominent  in  the  pages 
of  CsBsar  than  we  might  have  looked  for;  still  the  name 

^  Ab  usual,  the  Gaulish  name  of  the  tribe  appears  in  slightly  different 
forms  in  the  present  names  of  the  city  and  of  the  county.  The  original 
name  of  the  city,  which  does  not  appear  in  Caesar,  was  SabdinnonL  See 
Diet.  Geog.  art.  Genomani. 

'  Livy,  ▼.  35.  Polyb.  ii.  17,  33.     The  Greek  form  is  Totfofidyoi, 

*  Polyb.  ii.  33-94. 
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of  iixe  tribe  occurs  among  those  who  sent  their  contingents  ohap.  xn. 
to  the  host  of  Vercinffetorix.*     Under  the  Roman  domi-  '^^  ^,^^9' 

^  ^  manni  of 

nation^  we  are  told  that  Cenomannia  was  among  the  first  Gaul  sup- 
parts  of  Gaxd  to  receive  the  Christian  fidth^  and  the  local  dngetorix. 
l^:end  traces   that    line   of   Bishops   which    became  so  ^r^y . 

,  preaohin^ 

famous  in  after  days  up  to  the  very  days  of  the  Apostles,  of  chfis- 
In  the  days  of  Nerva  and  Trajan  the  Cenomannian  Church  ^^^  ^'. 
was  founded  by  Saint  Julian^  whose  name  still  lives  as  the  of  Bishops 

of  T.rfi 

patron  of  the  cathedral  of  Le  Mans.     Unlike  most  of  his  Mans, 
apostolic  brethren^  the  crown  of  martyrdom  was  not  des-  Legend  of 

.        .  .  .         Saint 

tined  for  him.     He  died  in  peace^  having  fully  organized  Julian. 
the  local  Church,  and  having  been  aided  in  all  things  by 
his  convert  the  local  Prince  Defensor.^    In  this  last  mythi- 
cal personage  we  of  course  see  a  personification  of  the 
Defensores   Oivitatis,  the  local  Tribunes^  under  the  later 
Boman  and  early  Frankish  rulers.^    This  early  friendship  Special 
between  the  Bishop  and  the  local  magistrate  not  inaptly  ^  ^^  ^' 
prefiifures  a  state  of  thin^fs  with  which  William  himself  PpP^^^ 

*^       ^  ^  elements 

had  to  contend.    The  vast  power  of  the  local  Church  some-  in  the 
times  combined  with  the  popular  element  of  the  city  to  ^ainT.  ^ 

^  Gee.  Bell.  Gall.  viL  75.  They  appear  as  '*  Aulerci  Cenomani."  The 
name  Aulerci  is  common  to  them  with  several  other  tribes. 

'  The  legend  of  Siunt  Julian  is  given  at  length  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Hshops  of  Le  Hans,  in  Mabillon*s  Vetera  Analeota,  ill.  50-59.  On  this, 
and  on  Cenomannian  legend  generally,  I  would  refer  to  **  Les  Cenomans 
Andens  et  Modemes "  by  the  Abb^  Yoisin  (Paris  and  Le  Mans  1853). 
But  the  good  Abb^s  fiuth  is  strong  and  his  criticism  is  weak. 

*  On  the  Defensores  Civitatum  see  the  legislation  in  the  Code,  lib.i 
tit.  55.  (From  Valentinian  and  Valens  in  365  to  Theodosius  and  Valen- 
tinian  in  441.)  But  a  more  remarkable  mention  of  the  Defensor  occurs  in 
the  Veteres  Formuls  Andegavenses  in  lliabillon,  .Yet.  An.  iv.  234.  I  leave 
the  passage  in  the  Latin  of  King  Childebert ;  *'  Cum  juxta  consuetudinem 
Andicayis  dvetate,  curia  puplica  resederet  in  foro,  ibique  vir  magnificus  illi 
prosecutor  dixit :  Bogo  te,  vir  laudabilis  illi  Defensor,  illi  Curator,  illi 
ICagister  militum,  yel  reliquum  curia  puplica,  utique  obticis  puplicis 
patere  jobeatia,  quia  habeo  quid  apud  acta  proeevere  debiam.  Defensor 
principalis  simul  et  omnis  Curia  puplica  dizerunt :  Patent  tibi  cotecis 
poplid,  prosequere  quae  optas."  What  was  law  at  Angers  was  not  unlikely 
to  be  law  at  Le  Mans. 
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CHAP.  xn.  withstand  the  more  distant  sovereign.^     I  pass  lightly 

^d'^^th  ^^®^  ^^^  ^*y®  ^^  ^®  Merwings  and  the  early  Karlings. 
FrankiBh  In  those  times  the  name  of  Cenomannia^  city  and  district^ 
amardi  appears  over  and  over  again^  as  a  post  of  importance^  an 
^^^g  outpost  against  Breton  enemies  and  afterwards  against 
and  North-  Scandinavian  invaders.^     It  was  not  uncommonly  placed 

men. 

in  the  hands  of  members  of  the  royal  house.^     But  these 
intermediate  times  do  less  to  illustrate  the  events  with 
which  we  are  immediately  concerned  than  the  history  or 
legends  of  the  earliest  days.     These  last^  mythical  as  they 
may  be,  are  at  least  happily  invented  to  adorn  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  state  which  so  long  remained  at  once  so 
intensely  Soman  and  so  intensely  ecclesiastical. 
Maine  in        The  history  of  Maine  and  Le  Mans  with  which  we  are  im- 
century,     mediately  concerned  begins  in  the  tenth  century.   We  have 
Alleged      secn^  that  the  Norman  Dukes  put  forward  some  shadow  of 
Koif,  a  claim  to  Maine  by  virtue  of  a  grant  in  the  days  of  King 

?^\l    V     Rudolf^  at  the  same  time  that  Rolf  obtained  his  second 

to  Hugh 

the  Great,  grant^  that  of  the  district  of  Bayeux.'^  But  the  chronicler 
and  to  ^^^  records  this  Eact  records  also  a  grant  of  earlier  date^ 
Geoffiey  but  within  the  same  year,  to  Hugh  the  Great  of  Paris.®  A 
nolle,  978  ?  grant  to  Geoffirey  Grisegonelle  of  Anjou  is  also,  on  no  less 

^  We  shall  come  in  my  next  volume  to  the  "Conspiratio  quam  commu- 
nionem  vocabant  '*  in  the  days  of  Bishop  Arnold.    Vet.  Ann.  iii.  *3i5. 

'  See  the  "  Dissertation  sur  les  Incursions  Normandes  dans  Lie  Maine,'- 
by  M.  Lestang  (Le  Mans  1 855}. 

'  Local  tradition  places  no  less  a  person  than  the  £unouB  Roland  among 
the  local  heroes.  See  Voisin,  i.  271.  This  fiftlls  in  with  his  description  in 
Eginhard,  Vita  Car.  c.  ix.,  as  "  Hruodlandus  Brittannici  limitis  prsefectus.*' 

*  See  vol.i.  pp.  199,  aoo. 

'  Flod.  924.  '*  Nortmanni  cum  Francis  pacem  inetmt  sacramentis  per 
Hugonem  et  Heribertum  Gomites,  Seulfum  quoque  Archiepiscopum ;  abeente 
Rege  Bodulfo,  ejus  tamen  consensu,  terra  illis  aucta,  Cinomannis  et  Baiocn 
pacto  pacis  eis  concessae.*'  This  grant  is  doubtless  alluded  to  by  WiUiam  of 
Poitiers  when  he  says  (p.  104),  "  Nam  et  olimegit  sub  Normaunorum  Ducum 
ditione  regio  Cenomanica." 

*  Flod.  934.  **  Bex  [Rodulfus] . . .  Heriberto  denique  Peronam,  et  Hugoni 
filio  Rotberti  Cinomannis  dedit." 
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aathority  than  that  of  Count  Folk  Nerra  himself^  attri-  ohap.  xn. 

buted,  by  some  strange  confusion  of  chronology^  to  King 

Bobert.^     On  the  whole,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Maine  part 

Maine  formed  a  part  of  the  great  Duchy  of  France^  and  Duchy  of 

there  is  still  less  doubt  as  to  the  rivalry  and  hatred  which  *'»»*»• 

reigned  between  the  Angevin   Counts  and  the  dynasty 

which  we  find  established  in  Maine  towards  the  end  of 

the   tenth  century.     There  is  as  little  doubt  as  to  theBiyalrr 

position  of  the  local  Bishops,  always  at  variance,  some*  oountB 

times  at  war,  with  the  local  Counts,  but  keeping  «P^i 

a  close   connexion  both   with  the    King   and  with   the 

Counts  of  Anjou.     I  do  not  presume  to  decide  whether  Count 

the  Hugh,  the  David,  and  the  Hugh-David,  whom  we  ^^  2^70? 

hear  of  as  reigning  in  Maine  in  the  course  of  the  tenth  955-1015  ? 

century,  and   as   claiming  a  descent   from    Charles  the 

Grreat,  were  really  one  prince,  or  two,  or  three.*    But  there 

is  no  doubt  that  a   Hugh,  whether  sumamed  after  the 

Hebrew  King  or  not,  was  reigning  late  in  the  tenth  and 

early  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  that  he  was  the  father  of 

the  better  known  Count  Herbert.     He  had  great  disputes  Sainfred 

with  Bishop  Sainfred  of  the  house  of  Belesme,  a  Prelate  Le  lii^ng. 

960-994. 

^  See  the  note  of  Pertz,  iii.  633,  on  Richer,  iii.  77.  The  invaaion  of  Otto 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  265)  and  the  exploits  of  Geofirey  (see  vol.  ii.  pp.  374, 591)  are 
transferred  to  the  reign  of  Robert,  "  Robertas  filius  Ducis  " — a  confusion, 
oDe  would  ahnoflt  think,  between  Robert  the  bod  of  Hugh  Capet  and  the 
elder  Robert  the  son  of  Robert  the  Strong. 

*  M.  Yoisin  (i.  333  et  seq.)  makes  his  Hugh-David  reign  from  933  to 
970,  when  he  is  suoceeded  by  Hugh  the  Second,  father  of  Herbert  Wake- 
the-Dog.  The  Art  de  Y^fier  les  Dates  (ii.  830)  seems  to  know  only 
one  Hngh,  who  begins  to  reign  955  ''ou  environ."  Hugh  the  jbther  of 
Herbert  is  perfectly  well  ascertained,  the  only  question  is  whether  he  Is 
the  same  as  the  Hugh  and  the  Hugh-David  whose  charters  are  printed  by 
M.  Yoisin  (i.  341).  A  Count  David  appears  in  Robert  de  Monte  (Pertz, 
vi.  518)  as  a  rebel  against  King  Robert,  in  punishment  for  which  rebellion, 
"dedit  Rex  Qaufrido  Grisagonella  homagium  illus,  et  ipeam  dvitatem,  et 
quidquid  habebat  in  episoopatu  Cenomannensi."  This  is  of  course  the 
same  story  that  we  have  just  had  before.  As  the  Counts  of  the  tenth 
century  do  not  immediately  concern  my  subject,  I  do  not  feel  called  on 
to  decide  between  the  disagreeing  doctors,  ancient  or  modem. 
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OHAP.  zn.  of  whom  the  chronicler  of  the  Cenomanniam  Bishops  draws 

Fulk         no  favourable  picture.^     He  is  charged  with  wasting'  the 

oveminB     revenues  of  his  see  in  grants  to  Pulk  of  Anjou   and  to 

^^5*^®-  .    Burchard  Count  of  Venddme,  in  order  to  ffain  their  help 
987-994?  '  ©  r 

against  the  nearer  enemy.^     It  was  perhaps  through  the 

instigation  of  the  Prelate  that  Fulk  invaded  Maine^  and 

brought  the  land  and  its  ruler  into  vassalage^  if  not  into 

Hugh        actual  subjection.^     Hugh  appears  also   as  an  enemy  of 

^^^       Normandy^  as  an  ally  of  Odo  of  Chartres  in  an  attempt 

TiUii^res.     ^^  TiUieres,  and  as  escaping  only  by  a  mean  disguise  from 

the  pursuit  of  its  valiant  defenders.^    This  must  have  be^ 

towards  the  end  of  his  days,  as  the  foundation  of  TiUieres 

Herbert     comes  within  the  reig^  of  Richard  the  Qood.    The  enmity 

Count   ^^  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  chiefs  of  Maine  went 

1015-103^.  on  during  the  reign  of  Hugh's  famous  son  Herbert,  and 

Bishop       during  the  long  episcopate  of  Avesgaud^  the  nephew  and 

994-1036.  g^ccegsQj.  q{  Sainfred^  and  like  him  a  member  of  the  border 

Herbert     housc  of  Belesme.^     With  that  house^  a  house  loyal  to 

the  House  i^^ther  of  its  lords  and  terrible  to  all  its  neighbours^ 

of  Belesme.  Count  Herbert  had  much  warfare,  and  we  have   come 

across  more  than  one  incidental  mention  of  those  wars, 

'  He  was  probably  married  ;  at  least  there  was  a  personage  in  his  house 
whom  the  Biographer  of  the  Bishops  (Yet.  An.  ill.  *a98),  sarcastioally 
perhaps  rather  than  reverentially,  speaks  of  as  "Episoopissa.**  He  is 
also  charged  with  fraudulently  suppressing  a  college  of  Canons,  in  order 
to  enrich  his  children  with  their  possessions. 

'  Vet.  An.  iii.  *ig'j,  "  Venit  ad  Burgardum  Yindocinensem  Comitemy" 
then  follows  the  list  of  the  property  alienated  to  the  Count,  but  T  do  not 
find  any  account  of  this  matter  in  the  life  of  Burchard  in  Duchtene,  iv.  116. 

'  Ord.  Yit.  532  B.  Herbert  is  introduced  "post  mortem  Hugonis  patris 
.  sui  quern  Fulko  senior  sibi  violenter  subjug&rat.** 

*  See  the  story  in  Will.  Gem.  v.  10. 

^  Yet.  An.  iii.  '299.  "  Sepulto  Segenfrido  ....  domnus  Avesgaudus 
nepos  ipsius  sedem  episcopalem  suscepit.**  The  elder  William  of  Belesme 
was  his  brother.  Like  Archbishop  Malger  (see  above,  p.  94),  he  was  fond 
of  hunting,  and,  as  a  punishment  for  his  breach  of  canonical  rule,  he  had 
a  fall  from  his  horse,  which  damaged  bis  nose  for  life.  We  have  however 
heard  something  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  139)  of  his  good  works  in  the  way  of 
building. 
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as  affording  scope  for  the  valour  and  faithftdness  of  the  chap.  xn. 
lioTise  of  Oeroy.^    The  impression  given  by  these  stories 
is  that  the  mighty  Lords  Marchers  found  the  Cenomannian 
Coant  at  least  their  match.     The  ecclesiastical  historian  His  dis- 
implies  that  this  war&re  began  by  William  of  Belesme  ^^hoiT* 
coming  to  the  help  of  his  brother  the  Bishop.     It  igAveegaud. 
certain  that  Avesgaud  had  constantly  to  contend  against 
Count  Herbert  both  by  temporal  and  by  spiritual  arms, 
and  that  he  called  in  against  him  the  help  both  of  spiritual 
and  of  temporal  aUies.    At  one  time  we  find  him  defending 
the  stronghold  of  La  Fert^  Bernard^  against  the  Count, 
who  could  dislodge  him  only  by  the  help  of  a  Breton 
force  obtained  from  Count  Alan.^    At  another  time  heFulbertof 
caUed  in  the  help  of  the  holy  Bishop  Fulbert  of  Chartres,  oxoommu- 
the  great  letter-writer  of  the  age,  who,  on  what  principle  ^^^^^ 
of  ecclesiastical  law  it  is  not  easy  to  see,  addressed  an 
epistle  of  excommunication  to  the  Count  of  Maine,  which 
brought  about  a  temporary  peace.^    But  Herbert  was  not 
afiraid  to  meaato*  himself  againet  a  much  more  dangerous 
enemy.     It  was  in  warfare  against  Fulk  of  Anjou,  whose 
authority  he  cast  aside,  that  he  won  his  surname  of  Wake- 

^  See  Yol.  ii.  pp.  230,  251. 

*  Yet.  An.  iii.  *300.  "  Conatitnit  cagtellum,  nomine  Firmitatem,  super 
fluTinm  Idonea  at  eeset  ibi  in  refugium.'* 

'  lb.  "  H«buit  [comes]  Alanmn  fortissimam  Comitem  Britannorum 
sibi  in  adjutorium,  et  venit  ad  oastellumy  et  obsedit  illad.  Ex  unit  enim 
parte  yaUayenint  iUud  Britanni,  ex  alterft  Genomannici." 

*  Folbert,  we  are  told  (Vet.  An.  a.8. ;  see  vol.  i.  p.  488),  "  tunc  temporis 
u^ientift  et  aanctitate  inter  Galliarum  Episcopos^  velut  Lucifer  inter  cetera 
Mtra  oceli,  resplendebat."  Fulbert  is  to  excommunicate  him  "auctoritate 
divinA,  nisi  resipisceret."  Fulbert's  divine  authority  seems  to  have  reached 
beyond  his  own  diooeMe.  He  wrote  a  letter  "  sale  satis  conditam,"  and  after- 
wards sat  in  judgement  in  person  between  the  Count  and  the  Bishop  in  the 
city  of  Le  Mans.  Mabillon  seems  to  identify  the  letter  with  the  one  which 
is  printed  in  Duchtene*  iv.  173,  denouncing  the  crimes  of  ''Praecursor 
Antichrist!  Herbertus  Comes  Cenomanis**  and  denouncing  excommunica- 
tioD  against  him.  But  this  letter  is  addressed  to  Ebalus,  who,  in  p.  181, 
appears  as  Archbishop*  not,  as  one  would  have  expected,  of  Tours,  but 
of  Rheims. 
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OHAF.  xiL  Bog}    So  constant  were  the  nightly  raids  of  Count  Herbert 

of\'^^ike^   ^'^^^  ^^^  ^^1  ^  ^'^  (x^u  conntrj,  in  the  flat  land  of 
Dog,  from  Anjou,  but  in  the  fortified  towns  of  the  province,  nay 

lUB  nightly  ....  . 

raids  in  the  city  itself,  in  Black  Angers  on  its  steep  by  the 

^°^        Mayenne,  men  and   dogs  were   ever  on  the   alert,  and 
ventured  not  to  slumber.^    These  exploits  must  belong 
to   the  later  years  of  his  reign;  for,  at  its  beginnings 
His  sharo   we  find  him  acting  as  an  ally  or  vassal  of  Anjou  at  the 
battle  of     battle  of  Pontlevois  against  Odo  of  Chartres.^    Indeed  the 
Pontlevois.  Angevin  writers  allow  that  the  victory  on  their  side  was 
in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  courage  and  conduct  <^ 
Folk  Herbert   and  his  followers.*     Ten  years   later^   we  find 

Herbert  at  Fulk^  according  to  the  approved  custom  of  his  hoase, 
iM6^oa8  ^^^^fiT  ^^  Herbert  much  as  his  son  dealt  with  Theo- 
bald of  Chartres  and  with  William  of  Aquitaine.^  He 
beguiled  him  into  a  visit  at  Saintes^  and  there  kept  him 
in  ward  two  years  till  he  agreed  to  the  hard  conditions  on 
which  liberty  was  offered.®   After  an  active  reign  of  tweniy- 

*  See  Tol.  ii.  p.  a8o.  Orderic  (533  A)  thinks  it  necessary  to  apologise 
for  the  name  ;  "  Vulgd,  sed  parum  Latine,  cognominari  Evigilant-Cantm 
pro  ingenti  probitate  promeruit.**  Geoffrey's  title  of  Martel  seems  to  be  the 
only  name  of  the  kind  in  this  generation  which  is  used  familiarly  and  with- 
out scruple. 

'  Ord.  Yit.  532  A.  **  In  eumdem  [Fulconem]  arma  levans  noctunisa 
ezpeditiones  crebrd  agebat,  et  Andegayenses  homines  et  canes  in  ipsA  nrbe, 
vel  in  munitioribus  oppidis  terrebat,  et  horrendis  assultibus  pavidos  TigUare 
oogebat."  Yet  elsewhere  (487  C)  he  tells  us,  "Yulg6  Evigilam-canen 
cognominabatur,  propter  graviasimas  infestationes,  quas  k  perfidis  atfinibas 
Buis  Andegavensibus  incessanter  patiebatur.'* 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  374. 

*  See  Count  Fulk  in  D'Achery,  iii.  233,  and  Gest.  Cons.  ib.  353.  Herbert 
is  *' miles  acerrimus,"  add  his  Cenomannian  soldiers  deal  "  ferocissimofl 
ictus."  *  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  376,  378. 

*  WilL  Pict.  103.  "  Ut  enim  alia  plurima  omittam,  novissim^  nostrl 
memorift  Fulco  Andegavensis  Herbertum  Cenomannicnm  majorem  Santonss 
illezit,  sponnone  urbis  ipsius.  Ibi,  vinctum  in  medio  ooUoquio,  ad  pactiones, 
quas  avar%  concupierat,  caroere  ac  tormentis  ooegit.**  So  William  of  Mahnes- 
bury  (iii.  335),  who  seems  to  think  this  act  the  only  stain  on  the  otherwiss 
perfect  character  of  Fulk  ;  "  Unum  omnino  est  quo  eum  notari  audierim, 
Sanctonas  sponsione  urbis  illectum,   in  medio  colloquio  ab  apparitoribua 
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one  years,  Herbert  died.     His  daughter  Biota  became  the  obap.  zn. 
wife  of  Walter  of  Mantes,  the  elder  son  of  Drogo  and 
Godgifo^  and  nephew  of  King  Eadward  of  England.^     His  Hagfa. 
yoong  son  Hugh  succeeded  him  in  the  County  of  Maine,  lo^^i^? 
seoningly  under  the  g^uardianship  of  a  great  unde,  Herbert  lUw^cy 
Baoco.^     Bishop  Avesgaud  died  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jem-  Baooo. 
salem^  and  was  succeeded  in  the  almost  hereditary  Bishop- 
rick  by  his  nephew  Gtervase.*    This  Prelate  was  the  god-  Ctenraae 
lather  of  the  young  Count,  and  he  is  described  as  his  1036-1058. 
defender  against  his  &ithless  uncle  as  well  as  the  defender 
of  the  rigfhts  of  his  own  see.^     He  took  one  step  however  He  com- 

^^  -1.1.  J        A,X^ 

ihan  which  none  could  be  more  fatal,  and  one  which  illus-  BiBhoprick 
trates  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Bishoprick.    It  would  *5?®*!*®y 

r  r  r  of  Anjou. 

seem  that,  after  all  the  grants  that  had  been  made  of  the 
temporal  sovereignty  of  Maine,  the  rojral  rights  over  the 
Church  of  Le  Mans  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  King. 
Whether  he  held  them  strictly  as  Eling,  or  as  Duke  of  the 
French,  was  now  no  longer  a  practical  question.^  In  either 
case  the  Bishop  still  held,  not  of  the  local  Count  but  of  his 
overlord  at  Paris.    In  short,  throughout  the  territories  which 

aroCari,  et  qmbiu  pliusnit  oonditionibiiB  irretiri  feoit.  Cntera  eanctus  et 
integer/*  &o.  The  length  of  the  imprisonment  cornea  from  the  fragment  in 
Dnchime,  iy.  81 ;  *'Timc  Gomee  Fulco  aupradicttiB  dolo  aocerritum  secum 
addvxit  Sanctonas  Arbertum  nobiliwrimnm  Gomitem  Cenomannis,  et  prim& 
qnadrageeims  dominie^  post  oosnam  noote  intempestft  eum  traditione  cepit, 
et  in  Yinculis  secmn  duxit,  tenmtque  in  oaroere  biennio.  XJnde  eripere 
earn  Dominns  dignatos  est.  Sequenti  anno  propter  ipsum  aceluB  com- 
biista  est  ipsa  ciTitas  [Sainteef]  oum  sede  episoopall,  et  dein  mansit 
dflserta  basilica." 

*  Ord.  Yit.  487  D,  655  C.    See  vol.  i.  p.  584 ;  ii.  p.  130. 

*  Yet.  An.  iiL  ^304.  "Herbertus  Comes,  cognomine  Baoco,  aynncolus 
Herberti,  qui  fiiit  temporibus  Ayesgandi  episoopL" 

'  lb.  "  Sedem  Ayesgaudi  ayunculi  sui  gandenter  suscepit."  The  sue- 
osssioD  to  the  see  of  Le  Mans  had  come  to  follow  much  the  same  law 
as  the  saooession  to  the  see  of  Czetinje. 

*  Herbert  Baooo  kept  him  out  of  the  Bishoprick  for  two  years.  Yet. 
An.  U.S. 

*  Compare  the  relations  of  Normandy  to  the  Capttian  Kings,  yol.  i. 
p.  372. 

VOL.  III.  O 
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oHAP.  xn.  had  formed  part  of  the  Duchy  of  France,  the  surrender  of  the 

royal  rights^  especially  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  was  by  no 

means  so  complete  as  it  was  in  the  great  Duchies  north  and 

south  of  the  royal  dominions.^     The  Count  of  Anjoa  or  of 

Maine  did  not,  after  all^  possess  the  same  undivided  and 

uninterrupted  sovereignty  within   his  own  states   which 

belonged  to  the  Duke  of  the  Normans.    Bishop  Gervase, 

a  vassal  of  the  King^  unable  to  defend  himself  against  his 

neighbour  the  Count  or  the  Count's  guardian,  receiving  no 

help  from  his  own  lord^  petitioned  the  King  to  grant  the 

royal  rights  over  the   see^  the  rights  of  advocacy  and 

Herbert      patronage^  to  the  Count  of  Anjou  for  life.^    The  grant 

^en  out  was  made ;   greater  strife  than  befoi«  arose  between  the 

and^agh  Bishop  and  the  guardian  uncle;   a   popular  movement, 

headed   by    the   Prelate,    expelled    Herbert   Baoco,   and 

restored  the  young  Count  Hugh  to  his  lawful  rights.' 

The  Prelate's  next  business  was  to  seek,  like  Jehoiada  of 

old,  a  wife  for  the  prince  whom  he  had  taken  under  his 

Marriage    guardianship.      He  found  one   in    the    sister    of  Count 

«g  •    Theobald/  the  widow  of  that  Count  Alan  of  Britanny 

whom  we  have  seen  die  of    poison   while    besi^;ing   a 

Norman  castle.^    The  marriage  was  supposed  to   be  in 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  209. 

*  Vet.  An.  iii.  305*.  **  Videns  vero  PrsBsui  Buuin  epiacopatum  nee  per 
Regem  nee  per  seipsum  k  Baccone  posse  defendi,  petivit  qaiddam  k  Rege 
Henrioo,  qnod  utinam  non  petiiaset,  scilieet  nt  daret  epiBCOpatum  Crauirido 
Andegavorum  Comiti,  solummodb  dum  viveret,  ut  liberiiis  k  Comite  Ceno- 
mannico  ilium  defenderet,  iUo  etenim  mortuo  in  regiam  manum  rediret." 
The  somewhat  startling  phrase  of  the  grant  of  the  Bishoprick  to  the  Count 
of  Anjou  (even  though  the  Count  of  Anjou  was  an  hereditaiy  Canon  of 
Saint  Martin's  at  Tours)  can  only  mean  the  grant  of  the  lay  rights  and 
duties  o{  AdvoccUio. 

*  lb.  306*.  <*  Consilium  iniit  cum  paroohianis  et  heroibus  teme." 
'*  Heros  "  was  a  fiivourite  word  with  Orderic,  but  this  biographer  seems  to 
use  it  as  if  it  were  a  sort  of  standing  title  of  the  oitisens  of  Le  Mans. 
Several  Spanish  cities,  I  believe,  are  officially  styled  *' heroic,**  like  "fidelis 
civitas  "  and  the  like  among  ourselves.  *  Ord.  Vit.  532  R 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  195.  The  writer  in  Yet.  An.  iii.  306  caUs  her  ^'nobilis- 
simafemina"  and  "  uxor  fortissima.** 
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some  way  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the  Count  of  Anjoa,  ohap.  zii. 
and  Martel  now  poured  forth  his  whole  wrath  upon  the 
Bishop  who  had  advised  it.     By  some  of  his  usual  tricks^  Biahop 
he  gained  possession  of  the  Bishop^s  person,  and  kept  him  imprisoned 
in  prison  for  seven  years.     As  was  usual  with  the  prisoners  ^^^*^^ 
of  an  Angevin  County  he  had  the  option  of  obtaining  his  1044-1051. 
Kberty  by  the  surrender  of  some  part  of  his  possessions. 
The   ransom   demanded   by   Oeofirey  was  the    surrender 
of  a  strong  eastle  which  was  valiantly  defended  by  the 
Bishop's  soldiers.^    A  demand  of  the  Council  of  Rheims  His  libera- 
for  the  liberation   of  the   Prelate  had  no  effect  on  theQ^Q^^by 
obdurate  mind  of  Geoflfrey.*    Grervase  seems  all  this  while  *5«Council 

''  ^  of  Bheims. 

to  have  looked  forward  to  deliverance  through  his  god- 1049. 

son^   we    can    hardly  say   his   sovereign^   the    Count    of 

Maine.      But   at   last    he  heard  that   Hugh  was  dead^ 

that  Oeoffirey  had  taken   possession  of  Le  Mans,  that  Geoffrey 

the   citizens  had  received  him  joyfully,  and  had  driven  occupies 

out    the  widow  and  children  of  Huffh.^    Gervase  now^^^- 

®  ^  1051-1061. 

thought  it  was  time  to  yield;    he  gave  up   his   castle, 

but  even  now  he  only  obtained  his  freedom  on  condition  Release  of 

of  never  setting  foot  in  his  own  city  during  Geoffiey^s  he  takes' 

life-time.^    Banished  in  this  way,  he  sought  for  shelter  at  ^^®  *" 

the  court  of  the  Duke  of  the  Normans.^     It  does  not  seem  mapdy. 

1061. 

'  Vet.  An.  iii.  306*.  "  Spenms  se  pro  hoc  oastram  Lit  habiturum. 
Sad  nihil  ei  profeoit,  quia  illud  bene  oustodierunt  milites  casteliani." 
Yet  we  had  just  before  read  how  *'  Giaiifridus  oastellum  Lit  igne 
cremaTit." 

'  Labb^  and  Cossart,  Cone.  iz.  1042. 

'  Yet.  An.  iii.  307*.  "  Gives  Ter6  Cenomannici  uxorom  Hugonis  com 
infiintibus  plorantem  per  unam  portam  projeoemnt,  et  Gaufndum  Comitem 
gaudentem  intrare  fecenmt." 

*  lb.  *'  Qanm  antem  audiisset  prnsnl  Gerrasius  in  vinoulis  qosB  fecissent 
keroei  Cenomannici  [see  last  page ;  it  can  hardly  be  satire]  yite  diffidens, 
non  habuit  aliqnam  spem  ultra  vivendi ;  yenit  Annolit,  castellum  Lit  red- 
didit. Dum  hsBO  agerentur,  Gdmee  Gaufiidus  Gervasium  de  caroere  ezire 
pennisit,  tali  videlicet  saoramento,  ut  qnamdiu  ipse  GauMdus  adyiveret, 
intra  ciyitatem  Cenomannicam  G^ervasius  non  intraret.** 

*  lb.  "  Qunm  yer6  videret  pnesul  quod  neque  in  urbem  neque  in  castel- 

o  a 
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CHAP.  zn.  that  William  actively  interfered  on  his  behalf,  bat  he  gave 

him  an  honourable  reception,  and  i«tained  him  as  hifi  guegt, 

till  a  prospect  was  opened  to  the  homeless  Prelate  of 

obtaining  at  once  a  higher  and  a  more  peaoefol  position 

OonraBe      among  the  Prelates  of  Gaul.     While  Gervase  tarried  in 

biBhopof    Nonnandy,  the  primatial   see  of  Bheims  became  vacant 

Rheims.     ^^  ^^  death  of  its  Archbishop  Guy.    Gtervase  now  obtained 

the  first  place  among  the  Prelates  and  Princes  of  the 

Parisian  Kingdom,  and  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  pour  the  oil 

of  Remigius  and  Hlodwig  on  the  head  of  the  youthful 

PhiUp.i 

Death  of        The  aflSiirs  of  Normandy  and  Maine  have  now  become 

1060.         directly  connected,  and  the  connexion  between  the  two 

^peTre-"    <^ui^^i^  bccomes  closer  at  every  moment.    The  death  of 

^▼e.  Geoffirey  seemed  to  open  to  Herbert  a  chance  of  recovering 

the  dominions  which  he  had  never  possessed.^    The  years 

during  which  Le  Mans  was  occupied  by  Geoffrey  had  been 

spent  by  the  widow  and  children  of  Hugh  in  some  part  of 

Herbert's    Germany.'    Besides  Herbert,  Hugh  had  three  d^ighters, 

•ieterB.       whose  marriages  and  betrothals  are  of  no  small  moment  in 

the  history.    One,  G^rsendis,  was  first  married  to  Theobald 

of  Chartres.^    By  him  she  was  divorced,  and  this  divorce 

lum  Buum  posset  intrare,  abiit  ad  Willelmum  Normannin  Coxnitem,  ac  quid- 
quid  ei  GraufriduB  feoit  vel  quomod6  eum  tradidit,  illi  moereiis  rettulit." 

1  Chron.  Bern.  1059.    Labb^,  i.  360.     See  aboye,  p.  178. 

'  I  am  here  foUowing  the  Norman  accounts ;  the  Angevin  Terrion  in  the 
Geeta  Consulum  is  veiy  difFerent.  We  there  read  (D'Aoheiy,  iii.  258), 
"  In  diebuB  illis  Willehnus  Dux  Normannorum  Herbertum  Cenomannicum 
Consuiem  nimis  impugnabat^  oai  MarteUus  auxiliator  et  tutor  fait,  et 
idoirco  WiUelmus  Dux,  qui  postea  Angli&  acquisitft  Rex  Anglorum  exstitit, 
multa  k  Martello  mala  perpessus  est." 

'  This  German  sojourn  is  mentioned  incidentally  by  William  of  Poitiers 
(105),  where  Herbert's  sister,  afterwards  to  be  spoken  o^  is  brought  "  ex 
partibus  Teutonum." 

*  Vet.  An.  iii.  ^315.  **£rat  antem  uxor  ejusdem  Afarchisii  Gkrsendis 
nomine,  filia  Herberti  Cenomannorum  illustrissimi  Comitas,  qui  yooatua  est 
Evigilarcanem :  qu»  primb  quidem  Theobaldo  Dud  Campanis  in  matri- 
monium  tradita,  sed  ab  eo,  repudio  interveniente,  discedens,  pmfiati  Athonis 
postmodum  fuerat  copulata  conjugio."    See  also  Ord.  Vit.  532  B. 
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was  one  of  the  many  irregularities  in  that  way  which  ohap.  xu. 
called  down  the  censures  of  Pope  Leo  and  the  Fathers  ^^^'■' 
of  Rheims.^      She   then   made  a   more  splendid   alliance  "^  ^ 

^  Theobald 

beyond  the  Alps.     She  became  the   second  wife  of  the  ofChartres; 

fikmoos  Azo,   Marquess  of  Este  and   Liguria,  renowned  "^.toAao 

in  his  own  day  for  his  wealthy  his  good  fortune^  and  for 

attaining,  though  not  till  long  after  the  marriage  and  the 

death  of  Oersendis,  the  age  of  a  hundred  years.'    By  his 

Gist  wife  Cunegund  he  became  the  ancestor  of  the  House 

of  Brunswick,  and  the  children  of  Gersendis  of  Maine 

produced  the  long  Une  of  Lords,  Marquesses,  and  Dukes 

of  Ferrara  and  Modena.     How  this  marriage  affected  the 

history  of  Maine,  of  Normandy,  and  of  England,  we  shall 

see  at  a  later  stage.     Another  sister  married  John  of  La  Another 

Fleche,  and  by  him  became  the  mother  of  three  sons.     One  mother  of 

of  them  bore  the  &miliar  Teutonic  name  of  Gilbert ;  the  Sf^^^e 

two  others  were  honoured  with  the  patriarchal  appellations 

of  Enoch  and  Elijah,  and  the  bearer  of  the  last  name,  under 

the  modified  form  of  Helias  or  Helie,  plays  an  important 

part  in  the  history  of  the  next  generation.^     Margaret,  the  Margaret. 

other  daughter,  who  must  have  been  many  years  younger 

than  Gersendis,  and  of  whose  beauty  and  virtues  we  read 

rapturous  descriptions,  was  still  unmarried.^     Herbert  now 

'  See  ahoye,  p.  89.  Tet  a  &irer  ground  of  oonBanguxnity  than  usual 
might  have  been  alleged. 

'  See  the  life  of  Albert  A20  in  Gibbon's  Misoellaneous  Works,  iii.  409. 
We  shall  hear  of  him  again  at  Le  Mans. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  53a  B.  "Tertia  vero  Johanni  Domino  castri  quod  Flecohia 
dicitur  nupeit^  que  marito  suo  tres  liberoe,  Goisbertum,  Heliam  et  Enoch 
peperit."  Helias  will  hardly  come  within  the  limits  of  my  central  history, 
but  he  was  a  memorable  man  in  the  days  of  William  Rufus. 

*  William  of  Poitiers  calls  Maigaret  the  daughter  of  Herbert  (103).  but 
be  afterwards  (105)  corrects  the  mistake  and  calls  her  "  germana.*'  It  is 
plain  from  Orderic  (u.  s.)  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Hugh  and  sister  of 
Herbert.     Benolt  (35790)  erroneously  makes  her  only  his  half-sister ; 

'^  Herbert  ayeit  une  soror 
Devers  sa  mere;  esteit  Tieise." 
The    "TieiBe"  comes  from  some  misunderstanding  of  the   "Teutonum 
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addressed  himself  to  the  Duke  of  the  Normans.  William's 
own  days  of  trial  and  persecution  were  now  over;  he  had 
come  forth  honourably  out  of  all  his  difficulties;  he  had 
smitten  all  his  enemies  at  home  and  abroad;  he  was  now 
well  fitted  to  appear  either  as  a  protector  or  as  a  conqueror. 
Moreover  he  was  actually  in  possession  of  part  of  the 
Cenomannian  County;  all  his  conquests  up  to  this  time^ 
Domfront,  Ambrieres,  and  the  Bock  of  Mabel^^  had  been 
made  at  what  might  be  called  the  expense  of  Herbert 
himself.  There  was  no  great  chance  of  reoovmng  them 
from  the  prince  who  had  so  vigorously  clutched  the  straw 
at  the  moment  of  his  birth^^  and  who  in  his  later  days  as 
firmly  refused  to  take  off  his  clothes  before  he  went  to  bed. 
But^  at  any  rate^  more  might  be  gained  by  way  of  submission 
than  by  way  of  aggression.  Herbert  therefore  commended  ^ 
himself  to  William;  he  became  his  man;  he  engaged  to 
hold  Maine  as  a  fief  of  Normandy,  according  to  the  ancient 
grant  which  Bolf  had  received  from  King  Budolf.^  Special 
terms^  all  favourable  to  the  lord,  were  attached  to  the 
homage.  If  Herbert  died  childless,  Duke  William's  lord^ 
ship  was  to  be  converted  into  immediate  sovereignty; 
the  Duke  of  the  Normans  was. to  become  the  Count  of 

partes"  in  William  of  Poitiers.  William  has  much  to  say  about  her 
yirtues  and  early  death ;  "  Hbc  generosa  viigo,  nomine  Margarita,  in- 
signi  specie,  decentior  fuit  omni  margaritA."  This  seems  to  be  an 
earlier  use  of  the  name  than  I  had  thought  in  vol.  i.  p.  53a,  as  this 
Margaret  could  hardly  have  been  called  after  the  daughter  of  the 
JEtheling  Eadward. 

^  See  above,  p.  169. 

■  See  vol.  ii.  p.  180. 

'  Will.  Pict.  103.  "  Hugo  .  . .  Graufredi  tyrannide  metuens  omnino  deleri, 
Normannias  Duoem  Willelmum,  sub  quo  tutus  foret,  supplez  adiit,  manibus 
ei  sese  dedlt,  cuncta  sua  ab  eo,  ut  miles  a  domino,  recepit."  Ord.  Yit. 
487  C.  "PnB&tus  nimirum  juvenis,  post  obitum  Herberti  senicxu  patris 
[it  should  of  course  be  Hugh]  .  .  .  consilio  matris  sue  se  suumque  patri< 
monium  fortissimo  Duci  Normannorum  commendaverat."  This  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  process  of  commendation  described  in  voL  i. 
p.  129. 

*  See  above,  p.  188. 
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the  Cenomannians.^     But,  in  order  that  the  principality  ch^p.  xn. 
might  still  remain  to  the  descendants  of  its  ancient  lords^  Herbert 
Herbert's  sister  Margaret  was  to  be  given  in  marriage  to  died  child- 
William's  young  son  Robert.'     William  himself  would  Margaret 
thus  be  the  only  interloper ;  Robert  would  reign  in  right  roW^ 
of  his  wife,  and  in  the  next  generation^  a  descendant^  if 
only  in   the  female  line^  of  Herbert  Wake-Dog  would 
again  rule  upon  the  steep  of  Le  Mans.^ 

Whether  Herbert  ever  obtained  actual  possession  of  his 
new  fief  does  not  certainly  appear.     If  he  did^  his  enjoy- 
ment of  it  was  very  short.     Within  two  years  he  died,  Herbert 
and  died  childless.      By  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  Maine  legg. 
now  passed  to  William.     According  to  Norman  accounts,  *®"3- 
Herbert^s  last  breath  was  spent  in  asserting  the  rights  of 
the  Norman  Duke,  and  in  exhorting  his  friends  and  subjects 
to  seek  for  no  other  as  their  lord.     Almost  forestalling 
the  words  of  the  English  Chronicler,  he  warned  them  that 
the  yoke  of  William  would  be  light  to  those  who  accepted 
it  willingly,  but  heavy  indeed  to  those  who  dared  to  with-  Unwilling- 
stand  him.^      But   the  mass   of  the  people  of  city  and  Maine  to 
county  were  of  another  mind.     They  doubted  the  lightness  ^j^J]^**' 
of  the  Norman  yoke  in  any  case.^    And  the  treaty  between 

'  Will.  Pict.  103.  '*  Cunctonim  slngulariter  eum  statuena  heredem  si  non 
gigneret  alinm." 

'lb.  **  Pr»terea  at  oonjunctitis  attingeret  tantum  virum  ipse  et  posteritas 
ipiiiiiB  Ducis,  ei  filia  [see  above,  p.  197]  petita  atque  pacta  est/*  Ord.  Vit. 
532  B.  "  Alia,  nomine  Margarita,  Bodberto  filio  Guillelmi  Ducis  Nenstria 
desponeata  est."  And  again  (487  G) ;  ^'Margaritam  sororem  suam  Bodberto 
eJQBdem  Ducis  filio  in  conjugium  dederat,  cum  qu&  hereditatemsuam,  comi- 
tatnm  scilicet  Cenomanensem,  si  sine  liberis  obiret,  concesserat." 

*  Will.  Pict.  105.  "  Germanam  Hereberti . . .  nato  suo  conjugare  decrevit 
[Willelmus],  ut  per  earn  ipse  et  progeniti  ex  ipso,  jure  quod  null&  contro- 
venn&  conveUi  posset  vel  infirmari,  Hereberti  heereditatem  possiderent 
sororius  et  nepotes." 

*  lb.  103.  *'  Ne  qusrerent  alium,  preter  quem  ipse  dominum  eis,  haeredem 
■ibiy  relinqueret.  Cui  si  volentes  pareant,  leve  servitium  toieraturos 
fore,  li  vi  subaoti,  fondtan  grave."    See  vol.  ii.  p.  169. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  487  D.  "Quia  Normannicum  jugum  his  quibus  imminet 
graTianmum  est,  snbiro  nimis  fonnidabant." 
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cHAP.zn.  Herbert  and  William  had  sacrificed  the  rights  of  several 
members  of  Herbert's  family.     Herbert  had^  as  he  hoped, 
secured  the  succession  to  the  descendants  of  one  of  his 
sisters.  But  no  such  descendants  were  in  being ;  Robert  azid 
Margaret  were  not  married^  nor  seemingly  even  betrothed, 
at  the  time  of  his  death.     There  was  therefore  no  sort  of 
security  that^  if  William  were  once  admitted,  the  Countjr 
would  ever  return  to  the  descendants  of  its  ancient  lords. 
Then  again,  though  Herbert  had  left  no  male  heir,  he  had 
kinsfolk  in  the  female  line  whose  rights  were  as  good  as 
those  of  the  unborn  posterity  of  Margaret.    We  read  of 
no  movements  at  this  time  on  behalf  either  of  the  Marquess 
of  Liguria  or  of  the  Lord  of  La  Fl^he^  the  claims  of  both 
The  pa-      of  whom  were  pressed  in  after  times.     But  a  strong  party, 
party         the  patriotic   pariy^  as  it  would  seem^  throughout  the 
"^toof^   province,  asserted    the  rights  of   Herbert's   aunt    Biota 
Walter  and  and  of  her  husband  Walter  of  Mantes,  the  nephew  of 
•^        E.dw»a  .f  EngUnd.     II,  c..^  w»  Md  fori™,  by 
several  of  the  chief  lords  of  the  country,  among  whom 
we  hear  specially  of  Hubert    of  Saint-Susanna,  and  of 
G^offirey  of  Mayenne,  of  whom  we  have  already  heard  in 
the  wars  between  Anjou  and  Normandy.^    The  citizens 
seem  to  have  been  on  the  same  side.    Of  the  Bishop,  for 
once  in  Cenomannian  history,  we  hear  nothing.     The  line 
of  Bishops  of  the  fierce  house  of  Belesme  had  come  to  an 
end,  and  the  line  of  eminent  Prelates  appointed  under 
Bishop       Norman  rule  had  not  yet  begun.    The  reigning  Bishop 
105^^59.  Vulgrin  was  a  good,  prudent,  and  peaceful  monk,  whose 
monastic  virtues  had  been  proved  by  his  reform  of  the 

^  Ord.  Vit.  487  D.  '*  WalteriuB  .  .  .  totum  oomitatum  Cenomanenaem 
oalumniabatur,  et  ez  parte  posaidebat.  Nam  ipsam  nrbem,  qas  caput  eet 
provincise,  Gtoisfridus  de  Meduanft  et  HubertoB  de  Sanct&  Snsaim&,  aliiqne 
potentes  in  fidelitate  Walterii  acriter  tenebant."  William  of  Poitiers  says 
only  (104),  "At  homines  malefidi  Galterium  Medantinum  Comitem,  oai 
soror  Hugonis  nupserat,  reoeperunt  invasorem  desertores."  Bnt  he  pre- 
sently mentions  Geofirey  of  Mayenne.    On  Geoffirey,  see  above,  p.  167. 
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Abbe7  of  Saint  Sergias  without  the  walls  of  Angers/  and  ohap.  xu. 
ivhose  chief  object  at  Le  Mans  was  to  rebuild  the  church  of 
Saint  Julian  on  a  greater  scale.^  In  this  revolution  then 
the  ecclesiastical  power  seems  to  have  been  neutral^  while 
nobles  and  citizens  were  united  for  Count  Walter  and 
against  the  Norman. 

A  struggle  therefore  could  not  be  avoided.     William  WiUiam's 
was  the  least  likdy  of  all  men  tamely  to  give  up  either  ti^^r 
a  real  or  a  fsmcied  rights  or  even  to  pass  by  a  decent  '''^' 
pretext  for  extending  his  power.     Maine  was  to  be  con- 
quered.    But  William  was  no  more  disposed  to  hurry  in 
the  business  of  conquest  than  in  any  other  business.     He  His  mea- 
began  by  healing  a  few  wounds  at  home.      It  was  now  home. 
that  he  called  back  from  banishment  Hugh  of  Grantmesnil 
and    Balph  of  Toesny^^  men  whose  offences  were  very 
doubtful,  and  whose  services  in  the  war  were  likely  to  be 
useful.     It  was  now  also  that  he  made  that  agreement 
with  Arnold  of  Escalfoy,  by  which  that  turbident  spirit 
was  sent  off  to  the  wars  in  Apulia.^    The  plan  of  the  His  plans 
campaign  was  thoroughly  characteristic.      William  saw  campaign. 

^  He  was  a  native  of  Venddmet  who  had  been  a  knight  (''  miles  quidam 
primilm"),  then  a  monk  of  Marmoutiers.  He  became  PHor,  and  was  *' Prior 
bonus,  edificator  nimis."  Gkofltey  Mattel  then  removed  him  to  Angers, 
and  made  him  Abbot  of  Saint  Setgius  and  Baochas,  a  decaying  monastery, 
which  he  restored  ("  destruotnm  vald^ae  redaotum  ad  nihilum,  magnum 
ex  novo  oonstituit ").  None  of  his  work  remains  there.  He  was  then  chosen 
Bishop  of  Le  Mans  by  the  olergy  and  people  under  a  congS  d*elire  and  letter 
miflsive  from  Count  G^ffirey  (*'Gaufridus  .  .  .  oongregavit  populum  terrss 
nuB  et  omnem  olerum,  ut  Cenomannensi  ecclesie  eligerent  Episoopum."  Vet. 
An.  iii.  ^31 1).  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Count  of  Anjou  had  stepped 
into  the  position  of  the  King  with  regard  to  the  Bishoprick.     See  above, 

P-  193- 

'  Vet.  Ann.  iii.  511*.  "  Quamvis  pauperior  et  humilior  antecessoribus 
Episoopis  fuerit,  tamen  majora  opera  ezercere  tentavit.  Quinto  namque 
ordinaiionis  mm  anno  fhndamenta  matris  ecclesin  ampliora  quam  fuerant  in- 
ehoavii,  sed  morte  inopinft  superveniente  perficere  non  potuit."  It  illustrates 
the  character  of  Vulgrin  that  this  is  the  only  event  of  the  year  1063  that 
the  episcopal  chronicler  finds  to  record.  The  conquest  of  Maine  by  William 
is  mentioned  only  incidentally  in  the  life  of  the  next  Bishop,  p.  314*. 

'  See  above,  p.  183.  *  lb. 
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OHAP.  zii.  that  the  prize  must  be  his  in  the  long  run.     Maine  alone 

could  not  resist  Normandy,  and  Walter's  chance  of  finding* 

allies  was  just  now  not  great.     William's  panegyrist  tells 

us — and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact — that  he  was 

anxious  to  win  his  conquest  with  the  least  possible  amount 

of  bloodshed.^     It  was  a  policy  still  more  obvious  to  forbear 

to  destroy  or  damage  a  noble  city  which  he  designed  to 

be  one  of  the  chief  jewels  of  his  coronet.     And  it  was 

only  reasonable  military  foresight  to  avoid  the  risk  of  a 

rash  attack  on  a  strong  fortress  which  might  be  won  in 

He  deter-    another  way.^    The  city  was  t^e  main  object;    we   see 

][[^|?i^g    throughout  that  the  capital  Was  in  a  special  manner  the 

country      head  of  the  province,  that  Le  Mans  was  Maine  in  a  sense 

and  to  keep  ^  ^  rm         • 

the  attack  in  which  Rouen  certainly  was  not  Normandy.^  The  city 
fOT  the  last.  ^®^  was  reserved  by  William  to  be  the  last  object  of 
attack.  But  the  city  was  strongly  defended  by  Geoffrey 
of  Mayenne,  whom  Walter  had  made  his  chief  adviser^  and 
who  seems  to  have  been  equally  in  the  confidence  of  the 
citizens.^  A  hasty  attack  might  have  seriously  jeoparded 
the  success  of  William's  plans.  His  course  therefore  was 
to  impoverish,  and  at  the  same  time  to  frighten,  the 
besiegers  by  a  systematic  harrying  of  the  whole  country. 

^  Will.  Pict.  104.  **  Incendium  confestim  injioere,  aut  urbem  totam 
ezBcindere,  ausoB  iniqua  trucidare,  quantiun  ingenio  abundavit  et  TiribuBy 
potui£8et.  Sed  hominum  sanguini,  quamquam  neoentiasimo,  paroere 
maluit  solita  ilia  temperantia." 

'  lb.  "  Maluit .  . .  validisfiimam  urbem  relinquere  inoolumem,  caput 
atque  mtmiTneiUum  terrce  quam  in  manu  habebat." 

'  This  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  throughout  the  story,  and  it  is 
implied  in  such  expressions  as  that  just  quoted  and  others  elsewhere. 
William  of  Jumi^ges,  in  his  shorter  account  (vii.  37),  which,  it  will  be 
remembered  (see  at  p.  169),  is  put  out  of  place,  speaks  in  the  same  way; 
"Ad  urbem  Cenomannicam  per  aliquot  annos  arma  convertit  .  .  .  Ad 
postremum  victi  Genomanni,  jam  castellis  per  cunctum  comitatum  6ttb« 
actis,  dextras  Duci  dederant." 

*  Will.  Pict.  104.  "Cenomannioi  .  .  .  anxii  trepidique  .  .  .  aocito 
sepibs  Gaufredo,  quem  prseses  eorum  Galterius  dominum  sibi  ac  tutorsm 
prsefecit,  prcelio  decemere  minati  sunt  nonnumquam,  sed  auai  num- 
quam." 
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Vineyaidsj    fields^    detached     houses^    were     everywhere  ohap.  xii. 
ravaged ;  the  smaller  fortified  posts  of  the  province  were  ^^^ 
taken   one   by  one :    garrisons  were  left  wherever  they  gradually 

,  .      subdued. 

were  called  for  by  the  scheme  of  the  campaign;^  the 
capital  was  left  to  be  devoared  the  last.  This  mode  of 
warfiure  gradually  wore  oat  the  patience^  as  it  weakened 
the  reBomoesj  of  the  defenders  of  the  city.  At  last^  when 
well  nigh  every  other  fortress  of  Maine  had  come  into 
William's  hands^'  the  cituens  were  reduced  to  submit  to  The  city 
a  sorrenderj  and  William  found  himself  in  a  position  to  euiraider. 
eater  the  city  at  whose  possession  he  had  been  so  long 
aiming^  as  a  conquest  won  without  a  battle  or  a  siege. 

The  city  into  which  William  had  now  to  make  his  Position 
triumphal  entry  was  one  which  might  have  added  firesh^oiyof 
lustre  even  to  an  Imperial  diadem.  In  his  day  it  was  a  ^  ^^'^*°*' 
possessipn  which  could  hardly  be  overvalued  as  a  strong 
military  post^  as  the  centre  of  a  rich  and  flourishing  pro- 
vince, as  a  city  itself  rich  and  flourishing^  according  to  the 
standard  of  those  times.  To  us  it  is  mainly  attractive  as 
a  spot  on  which  the  history  of  a  long  series  of  ages,  before 
and  after  the  days  of  William^  is  still  legibly  written. 
Le  Mans  is  one  of  a  type  of  cities  which  is  spread  over  a 
great  part  of  Graul^  but  to  which  England,  and  even 
Normandy^  can  present  but  feeble  approaches.  A  steep 
hill  rises  abruptly  above  the  river  Sarthe  to  the  west,  and 
somewhat  less  abruptly  above  the  lower  ground  to  the 
east.  The  ground  also  &lls  away  in  the  like  sort  to  the 
souths  while  the  hill  is  continued  in  the  higher  g^und 
to  the  north,  of  which  it  forms  the  natural  termination. 
The  height^  therefore^  though  washed  by  the  river  on  one 
side  only,  does  in  efiect  assume  a  sort  of  peninsular  shape. 
Like  most  elevated  sites  of  towns^  the  rise  of  the  g^und 

^  WiU.  Pict.  104.     "  Pnesidia^  ubi  res  postulavit,  imponens." 
*  lb.    "  Perdomitis  tandem  oasteUis  jam  per  totum  comitatum  subactis, 
reddant  civitatem  pravalenti.*' 
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oHAP.  zii.  is  such  as  would  not  be  remarkable  in  a  hill  whose  sides 

were  covered  with  verdure  or  forest^  but  it  is  quite  enoughi 

to  make  the  post  strongly  defensible,  and  to  make   the 

streets  of  the  still  existing  city  steep  and  hard  of  aeoent. 

Growth  of  This  point,  like  so  many  points  of  the  same  kind,  had^  in 

hiu-fort      unrecorded  days,  become  the  site  of  a  Gaulish  hill-fort,  and 

Ro^^^^th  ^^^  Gaulish  hill-fort  had,  as  usual,  grown  into  a  Bomaa 

medisval,   city.     The  name  of  the  universal  conquerors  still  d^rells 

and  the 

modern       there,  and  the  most  ancient  quarter  of  the  city  is  still 

^^'  traditionally  known  as  La  vieille  Some.      The  origTiuil 

Gaulish  rampart  was,  in  the  later  days  of  the  Empire, 

exchanged,  at  the  bidding  of  the  great  Constantine,  for  a 

wall  of  Roman  masoniy,  large  portions  of  which   still 

remain.    They  show  how  small  a  part  of  the  existing 

town  was  covered  by  the  famous  city  of  old.     The  Boman 

wall  still  fences  in  only  the  higher  ground ;  the  fortifications 

were  not  brought  down  to  the  river  till  Cenomannia  had, 

in  the  thirteenth  century,  been  constrained  to  bow   to 

Paris.      Two   great   monaflteries   lay,  as  usual,  without 

the  walls.     They  were  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 

either  side,  one  of  them  even  lay  beyond  the  river.     The 

growth  of  the  modern  city  has  embraced  both,  leaving  tiie 

ancient  fortified  circuit  as  a  venerable  acropolis,  retaining 

its  place  even  now  as  the  ecclesiastical  and  municipal  hearth 

of  the  city.    To  the  west  the  city  still  presents  a  stately 

front  to  the  river.  Walls  and  houses,  the  dwellings  of  priests 

and  citizens,  still  showing,  in  their  rich  and  early  work,  the 

importance  of  both  classes  in  the  Cenomannian  state,  still 

rise,  stage  above  stage,  up  to  the  highest  ridge  crowned 

The  Palace  by  the  two  dominant  buildings  of  the  city.    To  the  south- 

Ck>imtB.      east,  on  the  Roman  wall  itself,  incorporating  within  itself 

the  very  fortifications  of  the  elder  Empire,  stood,  and 

still  stands,  the  palace  of  the  ancient  rulers,  the  Hughs 

TheCa-      and   the    Herberts   of  Cenomannia.      In  the   north-east 

comer  of  the  original  city,  rose  the  Minster  of  Saint 
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Julian^  the  oathedral  church  of  that  &mou8  Bishoprick.  ohap.  xix. 

That  soaring  apee^  which  the  glories  even  of  Beauvais 

and  Amiens  can  hardly  surpass^  had  not  as  yet  demanded 

th.e  sacrifioe  of  that  portion  of  the  ancient  rampart  which 

hindered  the  ftdl  developement   of  the  mighty  temple. 

Bven  the  stately  nave^  so  strangely  attached  to  the  later 

and  loftier  choir^  itself  one  of  the  works  in  which  the 

builders  of  the  twelfth  century  aimed  most  successfully 

at  reproducing  the  gorgeous  foliage  of  Borne  and  Corinth^ 

had  not  as  yet  assumed  its  present  shape.     But  the  earlier 

temple  out  of  which  it  was  as  it  were  hewn,  whose  masonry 

bespeaks^  not  the  deliberate  imitation^  but  the  immemorial 

retention  of  Roman  forms^  was  a  work  of  William's  age^ 

and  its  earliest  portions  were  probably  slowly  rising  at  the 

time  of  William's  conquest.^    The  stem  and  massive  portal  Wiliiam's 

which  stiU  forms  its  principal  approach^  may  well  have  been  EwtHe"  at 

the  one  through  which  the  procession  swept^  which  went  °'' 

forth  singing  hymns  and  swinging  censers,  to  welcome 

the    prince   who    had   won  the    city  without    shedding 

the  blood  of  friend  or  foe.^    With  equal  joy^  real  or  pre- 

^  We  have  seen  (we  above,  p.  aoi)  that  Vulgrin  began  to  rebuild  the 
church  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  episcopate,  that  is  this  very  year  1063.  The 
only  question  is  whether  any  part  of  his  work  still  exists.  I  will  not 
enlaige  on  this  purely  architectural  queetiouj  but  will  simply  refer  to  the 
account  in  the  Vetera  Analecta.  The  expression  in  p.  *3i3  might  imply 
that  the  next  Bishop  Arnold  destroyed  every  trace  of  what  Vulgrin  began ; 
but,  as  (p.  314*)  it  appears  that  Amold*s  own  work  was  confined  to  the 
choir  and  transepts,  it  is  possible  that  Vulgrin's  nave  (or  possibly  a  still 
eariier  nave)  may  have  smrived.  The  western  portal  of  the  church  has 
a  very  ancient  look. 

'  William  of  Poitiers  (104)  becomes  eloquent  on  the  "joyeuse  entrie.**  Of 
the  eocleeiutical  part  of  the  ceremony  he  teUs  us,  "Templa  summoper^, 
quemadmodhm  procesdonee,  adornata  effulgent,  redolent  thymiamata,  re- 
sonant sacra  cantica."  So  Orderic  (488  A),  with  a  curioas  confusion  between 
Bishop  Vulgrin  and  his  successor ;  '*  Coenomannioam  urbem,  civibus  ultro 
lese  dedentibus,  cum  ingenti  tripudio  recepit,  eique  Domnus  Emaldus, 
eJQsdem  urbis  Prsasul  cum  dericis  et  monachis  revestitis  textus  crucesque 
ferentibus  honorabiliter  obviam  processit."  Of  the  laity  William  tells  us, 
''8tndiam   est   summis,  mediis,  infimis,  plaoare   infensum.      Oooarrunt, 
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OHAP.  xn.  tended^  men  of  all  ranks  in  the  city  went  forth  to  greel^ 
the  conqueror;  shouts  of  applause  met  the  ear  of  William 
as  he  entered;  men  knelt  as  he  drew  near,  and  hailed  ihe 
Duke  of  the  Normans  as  the  lawful  lord  of  Le  Mans. 
Walter       Walter,  putting  the  best  face  upon  the  matter,  agreed  to 
to  the        the  surrender  with   apparent  willingness.     William  had 
surrender,  u^i^jj^p  motive  nor  temptation  to  farther  harshness.     He 
took  peaeefal  possession  of  his  conquest,  but  he  took  care 
to  guard  it  after  the  ordinary  fiushion  of  a  Norman  oon- 
WUliam     queror.     In  the  north-western  angle  of  the  city,  near  the 
^^.'e^r  Pomt  Where  WiUiam,  adyancing  from  his  own  Dnchy, 
h!I^^**^^    had   doubtless    made    his    triumphal    entry,    a    Norman 
donjon    now    rose    in    dangerous    neighbourhood   to   the 
minster  and   to  the  dwelling  of  its  Prelate.      So  near 
were  the  two  buildings  that,  in  later  days,  the  towers 
which,  as  at  Exeter  and  Geneva,  formed  the  finish  of  the 
transepts  were  deemed  to  be  a  standing  menace  to  the  royal 
fortress.     Of  these  towers  the  reign  of  William^s  imme- 
diate successor  has  a  strange   tale  to   tell.^    They  have 
however  lefb  more  speaking  traces  behind  them  than  the 
fortress  which  was  now  the  outward  trophy  of  William's 
victory.     While  Le  Mans  can  still  boast  such  splendid 
remains  of  the  works  both  of  earlier  and  of  later  days,  the 
politic  devastation  of  the  seventeenth  century  has  left  only 
a  few  shapeless  fragments  of  wall  to  bear  witness  to  the 
former  being  of  the   castle  with   which   the   Conqueror 
sought  to  curb  the  lofty  spirit  of  the  city  which  was  as 
yet  his  noblest  conquest.^ 

clamant  dominum  suum,  procidunt  et  inclinantur  ejus  dignitati ;  fingunt 
hilares  vultus,  Itetas  voces,  plauBUS  congratulantes.** 
^  See  the  story  of  Bishop  Hildebert,  Vet.  An.  iii.  308. 
'  The  building  of  the  castle  seems  implied  in  Will.  Plot.  104-105; 
''Victori  sufficiens  poena  fiiit  perdomitos  in  potestatem  suam  venisse,  et 
urbis  finnamentum  suA  in  reliquum  custodlA  occupari.**  So  Roman  de 
Ron,  loan  ; 

"  Et  il  fist  oax  h  pierre  atraire ; 
lUoec  fist  une  tnr  faire." 
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Le  Mans  then  was  won,  and  with  Le  Mans  the  whole  crap.  xn. 
Cenomannian  land  formally  passed  into  the  hand  rf  the  ^J^^^^^fJT*" 
eonqueior.^    The  rival  pretender  to  the  County  bad  given 
up  his  claims^  for  fear,  we  are  told,  lest  in  seeking  what  was 
another's  he  should  lose  his  own.    While  the  harrying  of 
Maine  had  been  going  on,  other  Norman  bands  had  crossed 
another  part  of  the  frontier,  and  had  carried  havoc  through 
Walter's  original  possessions  of  Mantes  and  Chaumont.^ 
He  and  his  wife  soon  disappear  firom  the  scene.    We  have  Death  of 
no  trustworthy  details  of  their  death,  but  rumour  affirmed  Biota/*" 
that  both  of  them  died  by  poison.    In  the  mouths  of  Wil-  WiUiam 
liam's  enemies,  rumour  further  added  that  the  poison  was  ^^ 
administered  to  them  by  William's  order,  when  they  were  poJ^w^ing 
his  guests  in  his  own  castle  at  Ealaise.   This  is  one  of  those 
occasions  on  which  the  remark  must  be  again  repeated  that 
the  charge  of  secret  poisoning  is  one  which  it  is  easy  to 
bring  and  hard  to  disprove.    In  this  case  the  charge  is 
certainly  not  brought  home  to  William  by  any  direct  evi- 
dence.   It  seems  indeed  to  rest  on  nothing  better  than  the 
wild  assertions  of  William's  enemies  at  a  drunken  revel.^ 

This  castle,  "regia  tiirria,"  must  be  distinguiahed  firom  the  buildings  spoken 
of  by  William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  27)  and  Benott  (35735) ;  "  In  quorum  medio 
ad  domaodum  eorum  insolentiam,  duo  municipia  ("  deus  chasteaus"  in 
Benolt)  in  Ponte  Barbato,  seu  Barbello,  stabilivit  suisque  militibus  custo- 
dienda  commisit."  Orderic  (773  A)  expressly  distinguishes  them  ;  "Regia 
tnrris  [elsewhere  'Hurris  principalis,  turns  Cenomannica"],  et  Mons-Bar- 
hatns  atque  Barbatuhii^  Regi  [Guillelmo  Ruio]  subjiciuntur,  et  merit6, 
quia  k  patre  ejtD  oondita  noscuntur." 

^  The  conquest  of  Maine  is  recorded  in  a  Latin  entry  in  our  own  Peter- 
borough Chronicle,  1063;  "Hoc  anno  subjugata  est  Cynomannia  Comiti 
Nonnanniffi  Willielmo/' 

*  WilL  Pict  105.  **  Voluntari^  Gualterus  deditioni  consensit,  ne,  invasa 
protegens,  hsereditaria  amitteret.  Chides  a  Normannis  illata  vicinitati 
Medanti  et  Calvimontis  meturo  ei  fiunebat  de  majori." 

'  The  direct  charge  against  William  is  found  only,  as  &r  as  I  know,  in 
the  harangue  which  Orderic  puts  into  the  mouths  of  the  conspirators  at  the 
bride-ale  of  1076  (534  B) ;  "  Gualterium  Pontesii  Comitem,  Eduardi  Regis 
nepotem,  cum  BiotA  uzore  suft,  Falesis  hospitavit,  et  nefariA  potione  simul 
ambos  unA  nocte  peremit."    This  one  would  suppose  to  be  after  the  sur- 
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oHAP.  xn.  To  fitoop  to  a  crime  of  this  kiad^  which  admitted  of  no 
defence^  and  which  could  be  doked  by  no  self-delusion^ 
seems  to  me  to  be  quite  inconsiBtent  with  a  character  like 
William's^  in  which^  among  all  its  darker  features^  a  certain 
regard  to  the  first  principles  of  morality,  a  distinct  element 
of  the  fear  of  God,  was  never  wholly  wanting.  I  venture 
therefore  to  dismiss  the  tale  as  simply  part  of  that  stock  of 
uncertified  scandal  of  which  William's  age  was  so  firuitful. 

Geoffrey  of  One  enemy  had  however  still  to  be  brought  into  subjec- 
Btiil  holds  ^^<>^  before  William  could  boast  that  he  was  undisputed 
^"^'  master  of  the  whole    Cenomannian   land.     Oteo&xj  of 

MayennCj  the  brave  defender  of  Le  Mans^  seems  to  have 
refused  to  have  any  share  in  the  surrender  of  the  city;  he 
had  withdrawn  so  as  not  to  be  a  witness  of  William's 
triumphal  entry;  he  had  been  often  summoned,  but  he 
had  neglected  every  smnmons,  to  appear  and  do  a  vassal's 
duty  to  his  new  sovereign.^  Such  an  enemy  was  one  of 
whom  it  was  manifestly  fitting  to  make  an  example.  Call 
him  rebel  or  patriot  as  we  will,  Oteofbey  of  Mayenne  was  the 
sort  of  man  with  whom  it  did  not  suit  William's  purposes 
to  put  up  with  for  a  moment.    If  the  Duke  knew  when  to 

render  of  Le  Mads.  But  in  the  acooont  which  Orderic  elBewhere  gives  in 
hi«  own  person,  William  is  not  distinctly  accused,  and  the  death  of  Walter 
and  Biota  is  made  to  happen  while  the  war  is  going  on  (487  D) ;  "  Dam 
magnanimus  Dux  frequenti  ezpeditione  reheUes  impeteret  .  .  .  pTOdictoa 
Comes  Walterius  et  Biota  conjux  ejus  per  inimicorum  machinamenta 
simul,  ut  fenmt,  letali  veneno  fraudulenter  inibcti  olnerunt.  Qoibus  de* 
functis,  securior  Dux  .  .  .  rebelles  expetiit."  But  it  is  pkiin  from  the 
narrative  of  William  of  Poitiers  that  Walter  survived  the  surrender  of 
Le  Mans,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  be  at  Falaise  while  the  war 
was  going  on.  This  contradiction  throws  a  good  deal  of  doubt  on  the 
whole  story.  See  voL  ii.  pp.  413-414.  No  one,  as  far  as  I  know,  ever 
charged  William  with  the  death  of  Herbert,  who  died  even  more  oppor- 
tunely for  him  than  Walter. 

^  WiU.  Plot  106.  ''Per  legates  iterum  itemmque  monitos  ad  obsequen- 
dum,  mentem  obetinatam  non  omisit."  William  waxes  very  eloquent  in 
abuse  of  the  "versutus  homo,  Gaufredus  Meduanensis."  At  this  distance 
of  time  he  looks  very  like  a  loyal  vassal,  perhaps  even  like  a  true  patriot. 
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delaj;  he  also  knew  when  to  hasten.     He  had  won  Le  chap,  xil 
HCans  without  a  blow ;  he  had  gained  his  point  more  easily 
by  bringing  a  gradual  process  of  terror  and  distress  to  bear 
on  the  minds  of  its  defenders.     No  such  process  would 
answer  with  a  single  determined  enemy.    It  was  for  the 
new  Lord  of  Maine  to  show^  once  for  all^  that  no  man  in  his 
new  dominion  could  resist  him  with  impunity.     The  Duke  William 
therefore  led  his  forces  at  once  against  Oeofirey's  town  and  Mayimne. 
fortress  of  Mayenne.^    The  castle  was  strong,  and  men  ^^^' 
deemed  an  assault  to  be  an  hazardous  undertaking.^    But 
the  prince  to  whom  Domfront  and  Alen9on  and  Arques 
had  yielded,  who  had  himself  carried  the  bulwarks  of  his 
own  Falaise  by  sheer  strength  of  onslaught,^  was  not  to  be 
baffled  by  works  which  were  at  least  not  stronger  than 
those  of  so  many  &mous  fortresses.    The  position  of  the  Description 
castle  of  Mayenne  is  one  which  bears  more  likeness  to  that  p^i^, 
of  Alen9on^  than  to  that  of  Falaise  or  Domfront.    It  is  no 
Gaulish  hill-fortress  which  has  grown  by  degrees  into  a 
Roman  and  into  a  modem  city.    The  town  of  Mayenne 
stands  on  both  sides  of  the  river  firom  which  it  takes  its 
name,  a  river  of  far  greater  width  than  the  maternal  beck 
at  Falaise  or  even  than  the  Yarenne  at  Domfront.     It  may 
well  be  that  the  light  craft  of  the  Northmen,  who  so  long 
harassed  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Loire  and  its  tribu- 
taries, may  have  made  their  way  even  to  this  inland  post. 
At  all    events,   the  main  point   in    the   fortification   of 
Mayenne  was  to  secure  the  river.     The  town  covers  the 
steep  slopes  on  either  side,  and  the  right^  bank  of  the 

*  Orderic  (488  A)  makes  William  take  Ambri^res,  for  whose  oapture  we 
bave  already  had  two  dates,  on  the  road  ;  "  Ambreras  oppidum  ejus  [6au- 
fredi]  cepit,"  fto. 

'  The  river  side,  according  to  William  of  Poitiers  (106)^  "  nuUA  vi, 
nullo  ingenio  vel  arte  humanA,  attentari  potest."  The  land  side  was  not 
quite  BO  impossible ;  *' Alteri  vero  [lateri]  munuueota  lapidea,  pariterque 
difficillimiu  aditus  propugnant." 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  ao6.  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  286. 

'  Wpl.  Fict.  106.  "  Hujus  castri  latiis  alteram  .  .  .  alluitur  scopuloso 

VOL.  III.  P 
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cHAP.xn.  stream  stfll  washes  the  walls  of  the  castle.  No  bnildings  now 
remain  which  can  have  witnessed  the  wars  of  William  and 
Geoffrey^  bnt  the  later  castle  evidently  occapies  the  ancient 
site.  A  noble  range  of  bastions  rising  above  the  stream,  a 
miniature  as  it  were  of  the  mightj  pile  of  dark  and  frown- 
ing Angers,  contrasts  well  with  the  steep  and  narrow 
streets  of  the  town  itself,  with  the  varied  and  eccentric 
outline  of  the  great  church  of  Our  Lady,  and  with  the 
thick  woods  which  still  overshadow  the  river  close  up  to 
the  buildings  of  the  town.  The  greater  part  of  the  modem 
town  lies  on  the  right  bank,  and  in  William's  time,  when 
Mayenne  was  less  a  town  than  a  military  post,  it  was 
doubtless  this  part  alone,  as  in  the  elder  Angers,  that  was 
encompassed  by  a  wall.^  But  the  date  of  the  church  of 
Saint  Martin  beyond  the  river  shows  that,  as  at  Angers, 
the  opposite  shore  must,  at  this  time,  or  soon  after,  have 
become  the  site  of  a  populous  suburb.  To  a  modem  and 
non-militaiy  eye,  the  site  of  Mayenne,  which  could  easily 
be  commanded  from  the  higher  ground  above,  does  not 
seem  so  formidable  as  that  of  other  places  which  had 
yielded  to  William's  arms;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  before  the  invention  of  cannon,  a  fortress  did  not 
suffer  as  it  now  does  by  being  open  to  the  missiles  of  the 
enemy.  No  more  striking  instance  of  this  difference  can 
be  found  than  in  the  long  resistance  which  William  him- 
self met  with  before  the  river  fortress  of  Brionne.^  At  all 
events,  Mayenne  is  spoken  of  as  a  post  well  defended  by  the 
river  on  one  side  and  by  both  nature  and  art  on  the  other, 
and  which  was  looked  on  as  almost  hopeless  to  carry  by 

rapidoque  flumine,  nam  supra  Meduaiue  ripam  in  pnemptA  montis  rape 
sitnm  est.'* 

^  At  Angers  the  cathedral  crowns  the  hiU^  the  castle  commands  the 
river ;  the  great  monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  lies  on  the  other  side,  in 
what  was  originally  a  mere  suburb.  But  neither  Angers  nor  Le  Hans  has 
the  steep  double  slope  of  Mayenne. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  764. 
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afisanlt.     Horse  and  foot,  lances^  swords^  and  arrows^  the  ohap.  xn. 
ram  and  the  catapult  themselves^  were  all^  we  are  told^  Difficultiee 
deemed  useless.^    Famine  alone  could  be  looked  to  for  the  siege. 
redaction  of  the  impregnable  fortress.^    One  only  hope  of 
immediate  success  presented  itself.     Fire  at  least  was  atTheNor- 
hand,  and  fire  was  a  weapon  with  which  the  Normans  were  ^^^^, 
always  ready.     By  the  Duke^s  order^  flaming  materials  of 
some  sort  were  hurled  over  the  walls  of  the  town.^  As  ever 
happened  among  the  wooden  houses  of  those  times,  the 
flames  spread  &st^  and  did  their  work  fully  as  well  as  the 
sword.'*    The  defenders  of  the  town  walls  and  town  gates 
left  their  posts  to  rescue,  as  far  as  might  be,  their  own  houses 
and  goods.    The  Normans  rushed  in  with  a  loud  and  joyful 
shout.    The  spoils  were  abundant  j  horses,  arms,  household 
stuff  of  every  kind^  were  found  in  plenty.    And  all  was,  by 
the  liberality  of  the  Duke,  given  up  to  his  soldiers.^    The  The  castle 
town  was  thus  taken,  and  the  next  day  the  castle  sur-  probabie 
rendered.^    This  speedy  surrender,  as  well  as  some  other  ^^^  °' 
expressions  of  our  historian,  might  lead  us  to  think  that 

^  WiIL  Pict.  106.  "GladiiB,  lanceis,  missilibusy  nihil  geritur,  nihil 
gereDdnm  speratur.  Item  neque  ariete,  neque  tormento  caeteriBve  iustru- 
mentis  bellicis.    Siquidem  locus  omnino  machinamentiB  importunus  erat.'* 

'  lb.  "  Eqnitum  ac  peditum  copias  tantas  incaasum  fatigari  cuncti  fer^ 
opinantor,  multi  oonqueruntur,  nullA  spe  animos  eorum  erigente,  nisi  fort^ 
morft  annnft  vcl  ampliore  &me8  ezpugnet.** 

'  lb.  *'En  BoUerti  oonsiUo  ipeius  [Willelmi]  injecti  ignes  castrum  cor- 
ripiant." 

*  lb.  107.  **  CStiwim^  diffunduntar  [ignes]  more  suo,  ssBvius  omni  ferro 
qnsqne  obvia  vastantes." 

*  lb.  "Qus,  sicut  alibi  capta  plerumque  grandia,  militom  potitis  quam 
sua  esse  voluit  continentissimus  ao  liberalissimus  princepe." 

*  William  of  Jumi^ges,  as  I  have  already  said  (see  above,  p.  169),  puts  the 
taking  of  Mayenne,  as  a  sequel  to  that  of  Le  Mans,  out  of  place.  He  also 
makes  the  fire  accidental  (vii.  27) ;  '*  Meduanum  ver6,  castellum  oujusdam 
opulenti  militis  nomine  Goiffi^di,  adhuo  restiterat,  quod  Dux  exercitibus 
applicitis  aliquamdiii  oppugnans  cepit,  igneque  injecto  per  duos  pueros, 
qui  dam  ad  ludendum  cum  oppidanis  in&ntibus  intraverant,  combussit." 
Wace  (10350)  says,  '*  Li  bores  esprit  et  aluma."  Gi-d.  Vit.  488  A.  "  Medu- 
aaam  post  diutinam  obeidionem  oombussit.** 

P   2 
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OHAP.  xn.  Oteofbej  bimself  was  not  present  in  person.^  Of  his 
His  later  immediate  fate  we  hear  nothing;  but;  thirty  years  later^ 
1073^098.  either  himself,  or  perhaps  a  son  of  the  same  name,  again 
played  an  important  part  in  Cenomannian  history.^  The 
town  was  restored  by  William;^  a  garrison  was  left  in  the 
castle ;  the  Duke  and  his  army  went  home  rejoicing^^  and 
the  few  who  still  ventured  to  hold  up  their  heads  against 
him  within  his  new  dominions  soon  submitted.^ 

Suooession  The  fate  of  one  person  has  still  to  be  spoken  of.  The 
the  House  house  of  the  Counts  of  Maine  might  seem  to  have  lain 
of  Maine,    ^^^j^j.  ^  ^^^^  ^f  f^^     Herbert,  Walter,  Biota,  had  all 

been  swept  away.^  It  may  strengthen  the  belief  that 
William  had  no  hand  in  their  removal  when  we  find  that 
they  were  soon  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  member  of  tiie 
same  house  whom  William  had  no  possible  motive  to  destroy, 
but  rather  every  possible  motive  to  keep  alive.     Herbert 

^  I  infer  this,  not  only  from  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  his  name 
during  the  siege,  and  from  the  unlikelihood  that  such  a  man  would  have 
yielded  to  what  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  panio,  but  from  the  ezpresaons 
of  William  of  Poitiers  a  little  before  (106) ;  *'Fuga,  astutia^  validsque 
munitiones  non  modicum  fiducisa  ministraverunt.  Statuit  ei^  prudentia 
repudiati  domini  latibulum  carissimum  abalienare  ei  castrum  Meduanum, 
aestimans  mult5  satius  ac  dignius  h&c  poen&  ferire,  quam  fugitantem  peraequi, 
et  yictoriam  levem  ex  eo  capto  insignibus  titulis  addere.** 

»  See  Vet.  An.  iii.  'sis  ;  Ord.  Vit.  706  0,  707  A,  771  D. 

'  Will.  Pict.  107.  '^  Restauratis  que  flamma  oomiperat,  prsesidioque 
proyidenter  disposito."  So  WilL  Gem.  yii.  37.  '*Quod  iterum  restauntvit 
et  custodibus  suis  manoipavit."  So  Benotty  35770.   But  Wace  (10353)  says, 

^^Lwag  Urns  aprez  quant  son  leu  vit     Gardes  i  mist  ki  Patomerent^ 
Le  restora  sainz  cuntredit.  Ki  pais  tindrent  e  puz  garderent." 

*  Will. Pict,  U.S.  *'  Insolitum  triumphum/quasi  de naturft  superat&, domom 
revexit  cum  immense  gaudio  exercitds." 

"  Ord.  Vit.  488  A.  "  Quo  superato,  penb  omnes  illius  complices  et  ad 
rebellandum  &utores  terrore  ourvati  sunt,  et  Willelmum  Principem,  qaem 
divina  manus  protegebat,  timere  eique  obsecundare  coacti  sunt.'* 

*  Vet.  An.  iii.  314*.*  '*  WiUelmus  Princeps  Normanorum  .  .  .  Cenoman- 
nensem  oomitatum,  exstinctis  atque  omnin6  deletis  ejusdem  comitates  hmn- 
dihua,  adquisierat.*'  Is  this  meant  as  a  charge  against  William  ?  If  so, 
it  extends  beyond  Walter  and  Biota,  and  seems  to  prove  too  much. 
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had  died  before  the  marriage  of  his  sister  with  the  Duke's  ohap.  zn. 
son  could  be  carried  out.    William  now  sent  for  her  from  M^fg^^t 

brought 

her  German  shelter^  meaning  to  bring  her  up  in  his  own  from 
land  as  the  bride  of  its  future  sovereign.  On  account  of  ®"°*"y' 
her  youth^  the  actual  marriage  was  put  off  for  a  while,  and 
the  fair  and  pious  Margaret  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
discreet  persons  of  both  sexes.^  Before  the  time  for  the 
marriage  came,  the  bride  was  no  more.^  The  tale  is  told  Her  death. 
of  her^  as  it  is  told  of  one  of  William's  own  daughters,  that 
she  shrank  from  the  prospect  of  an  earthly  bridegroom, 
and  prayed  to  be^  released  from  so  hard  a  necessity.^  After 
her  deaths  as  in  the  case  of  so  many  saints^  a  hair-shirt 
was  found  on  her,  with  whichj  young  as  she  was,  she  had 
already  learned  to  bring  the  flesh  into  subjection.^  The 
body  thus  early  inured  to  austerity  found  its  last  home  in 
the  minster  of  Fecamp,  which,  along  with  other  churches 
of  her  adopted  country,  she  had  already  learned  to  love  and 
honour.** 


The  conquest  of  Maine  is  one  of  the  most  important  Import* 
events  in  the  life  of  William.     It  stands  second  only  to  the  con- 
the  Conquest  of  England.     It  was  in  truth  William's  first  ^^/f  .^ 
great  appearance  in  the  character  of  the  Conqueror,  it  was  connexioii 
a  sort  of  prelude  to  the  still  greater  work  which  he  had  to  conauest  of 
do  beyond  the  sea.     The  two  events  indeed  have  a  direct    "^  *"  * 
connexion.     William's  rival  for  the  possession  of  Maine 

'  Win.  Pict.  105.  "Qnoniam  pueri  stas  nondum  fiiit  matura  conjugio 
[Robert  most  have  been  four  years  younger  than  Margaret,  whose  father 
died  in  105 1,  two  years  before  William*8  marriage],  in  locis  tutis  iUara, 
prope  nubUem,  niagno  cum  houore  custodiri  fecit,  nobilium  atque  sapientium 
viramm  ac  matronarum  curse  commissam."  Orderio  (488  A)  says  she  was 
entrusted  '*  Stigaudo  potenti  viro  de  mansione  Odonis.*'  Compare  the  en- 
trusting of  William's  own  daughter  to  Boger  of  Beaumont ;  Orderio,  573  D. 

'  Old.  Vit.  u.  s.  "  Priusquam  nubiles  annos  attingeret  seculi  ludibriis 
erepta  feliciter  obiit/* 

*  Will.  Pict.  u.  s.    He  enlarges  on  this  at  length. 

•  Wai.  Pict.  u.  s.  *  Will.  Pict.  and  Ord.  Vit.  u.  s. 
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OHAP.  XII.  was^  if  not  an  English  ^theling^  yet  the  grandson  of  an 
English  King^  a  possible^  though  not  a  likely^  competitor 
for  the  English   Crown.^      But  the   conquest  of  Maine 
connects  itself  with  the  conquest  of  England  in  a  more 
instructiye  way   than   through   the  fact  that  Walter   of 
Mantes  was  the   son   of  a  daughter  of  JSthelred.     The 
Analogies   circumstances  of  the  two  conquests  are   strangely  alike^ 
the^wo.     <^d  ^^®  earlier  and  lesser  success  may  well  have  served 
both  as  a  happy  omen  and  as  an  actual  school  for  the  later 
and  greater  enterprise.     In  each  case^  William  took 'pos- 
session of  a  land^  at  once  against  the  will  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  to  the  prejudice  of  members  of  the  reigning  family. 
In  each  case,  William  trampled  alike  on  hereditary  right 
and  on  popular  election.     But  in  neither  case  was  it  the 
mere  brute  force  of  the  sword  which  he  opposed  to  th6m. 
Those  wonderful  arts   by  which   he  deceived  others,   by 
which  he  most  likely  deceived  even  himself,  in  the  matter 
of  England,  were  practised  with  almost  equal  skill,  though 
in  a  narrower  field,  in  the  matter  of  Maine.     In  the  case 
of  Maine,  as  in  the  case  of  England,  William  contrived  to 
give  hi«  claims  an  aspect  of  strict  legaUty.     In  both  cases 
he  could  allege  a  bequest  of  a  reigning  sovereign ;  in  both 
cases  he  could  allege  an  act  of  homage  done  by  a  rival :  in 
both  cases  a  marriage,  which  in  neither  case  ever  took 
effect,  was  designed  to  connect  William's  house  with  the 
house  of  the  rival  who  thus  became  his  vassal.    The  circum- 
stances indeed  differed  in  the  two  stories ;  the  parts  in  the 
two  dramas  were  differently  arranged.     In  the  Cenoman- 
nian  version,  the  bequest  of  Eadward  and  the  homage  of 
Harold  are  both  united  in  the  person  of  Herbert.     Hie 
part  of  Harold  is  therefore  divided  between  Herbert  and 
Walter,  or  rather  between  Herbert  and  the  valiant  Geoflfrey 
of  Mayenne.     Such  differences  will  always  occur,  for  no 
events  in  history  exactly  reproduce  one  another.     But  in 

^  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  415,  420. 
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each  story  we  see  the  bequest,  the  commendation,  the  chap.  zn. 
intended  marriage.  In  each  the  conquest  is  made  to  take 
the  shape  of  a  legal  claim,  which  is  unavoidably  backed  by 
force.  In  each  the  conqueror  contrives  to  be  received  with 
at  least  the  outward  consent  of  the  conquered.  The  two 
stories  are  so  like  one  another  that  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  likeness  was  present  to  the  keen  and  busy  mind  of  the 
hero  of  both.  While  winning  Maine^  William  was,  beyond 
all  doubt^  planning  how  he  might  win  England.  He  was 
feeling  his  way;  he  was  learning  bis  trade;  he  was 
practising  his  prentice  hand  in  the  great  arts  of  diplomacy 
and  invasion.  It  is  therefore  not  only  the  mere  probable 
chronological  sequence,  but  a  close  connexion  in  the 
subjects  themselves,  which  leads  us  directly  &om  William's 
Cenomannian  conquest  to  th^  subject  of  the  last  section  of 
the  Chapter,  to  the  visit  of  Earl  Harold  to  the  Norman 
Court,  and  to  the  memorable  oath,  whatever  was  its  exact 
nature^  which  he  is  alleged  to  have  plighted  to  the  Norman 
Duke. 


§  4.  The  Vmt  of  Harold  and  the  Breton  War. 

1064? 

The  time  was  now  come  for  the  two  born  leaders  of  Position 
men  around  whose  career  our  whole  history  gathers  to  \gj^  ^^^^ 
meet  fikje  to  feoe.     As  yet,  for  a  little  while,  their  meet-  Harold. 
ing  was  to  be  friendly;  but  in  that  friendly  meeting  the 
seeds  were  sown  of  their  last  meeting  on  the  battle-field. 
The  Duke  of  the  Normans  and  the  Earl  of  the  West- 
Saxons  were  now  each  of  them   at   the  height  of  his 
glory.     The  most  £Eunous  exploits  of  each  had  happened 
within  a  single  year.     About  the  time  that  William  had 
been  receiving  the  submission  of  Le  Mans  and  Mayenne, 
Harold  had  been  waging  his  great  campaign  against  the 
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CHAP.  xn.  Welsh^  and^  if  he  had  not  been  winning  crowns  for 
himself  he  had  been  disposing  of  crowns  to  otheiB  and 
WiUuun  receiving  the  homage  of  their  wearers/  It  is  not  too 
^^  ^^  mnch  to  say  that^  at  that  moment^  William  and  Harold 
moment     ^^jg  y^g  ^^^   foremost  men  of  Western  Europe.     The 

the  two  '■ 

firatmen  great  Emperor  was  gone;  the  great  Pope  had  not  yet 
Europe,  risen  on  the  worlds  thongh  Hildebrand  the  Archdeacon 
had  already  began  to  gaide  the  policy  of  the  Court  of 
which  he  was  before  long  to  be  the  avowed  as  well  as 
the  virtual  ruler.  Among  Western  crowns,  those  of  France 
and  Germany  were  worn  by  children;  on  what  brow  the 
Crown  of  Bngiimd  rested  I  need  not  again  set  forth. 
Kings  of  greater  renown  than  Eadward  or  Philip  reigned 
in  Northern  Europe;  but  the  persevering  prudence  of 
Swend^  the  knight-errantry  of  Harold  Hardrada^  can 
hardly  be  put  on  a  level  with  the  union  of  every  kingly 
gift  alike  in  the  great  Englishman  and  in  the  great 
Norman.  Few  words  are  needed  to  show  how  far^  in 
Graul  and  in  Britain  respectively^  the  great  Duke  and 
the  great  Earl  outshone  the  sovereigns  to  whom  the  acci- 
dent of  birth  had  given  the  right  to  claim  the  vassal's 
homage  from  the  one  and  the  subject's  duty  from  the  other. 
Among  princes  not  bearing  the  royal  title,  Baldwin,  Count 
of  Flanders  and  Regent  of  France,  could  alone  be  com- 
pared with  them  in  power.  But  no  one  would  bring 
his  personal  character  and  personal  exploits  into  rivalry 
with  those  of  the  renowned  rulers  of  Normandy  and 
Wessex.  Harold  and  William  then  were  the  first  men 
in  Western  Christendom,  the  one  the  first  in  continental 
lands,  the  other  the  first  within  the  Island  Empire. 
The  rivftlty  Nothing  had  as  yet  happened  to  make  either  the  avowed 
them  as  enemy  of  the  other,  and  two  such  m^  must  have  looked 
ftvowed.     admiringly  on  each  other's  great  deeds.    Yet  each  must 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  475,  476,  634. 
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have  looked  on  the  other  as  a  lion  in  his  path ;  both  were  ohap.  zn. 
already  aiming  at  the  same  prize,  and  each  must  have 
known  that  that  prize  was  not  likely  to  be  won  without 
a  struggle  with  a  worthy  rival.     It  is  a  striking  episodeTheir 
in  our  story  when  these  two  mighty  men^  so  soon  to  be  Q^i^ 
the  deadliest  of  enemies,  could  meet  yet  once,  as  host^^®**' 

*^  it  WAS 

and  gtwst^  in  peace  and  friendship.  Whether  they  hadtbeirfint 
before  seen  each  other  is  uncertain.  They  had  not  met 
on  English  ground^  for  at  the  time  of  William's  visit  to 
Eadward^  Harold^  I  need  not  say^  was  a  banished  man 
in  Ireland.  Whether  they  met  on  Norman  ground  in 
ihe  course  of  Harold's  earlier  continental  journey  we  have 
no  certain  evidence.  If  they  had  met  at  any  earlier 
moment,  their  earlier  meeting  no  doubt  taught  each  of 
them  what  manner  of  man  he  had  to  deal  with  in  the 
other.  But  in  no  case  had  that  earlier  meeting  any  such 
direct  results  on  the  events  of  our  history  as  those  which 
sprang  out  of  the  strange  accident  which  now  for  a  while 
made  Earl  Harold  the  guest^  the  friend^  the  companion  in 
arms^  of  the  Norman  Duke. 

I  have  said  a  strange  accident^  because^  among  all  the  Contra- 
various  statements  which  are  handed  down  to  us  as  to  lulture 
the  occasion  of  Harold's  visit  to  Normandy  and  his  alleged  ^^  . 
oath  to  William^  I  am  inclined  to  prefer  that  version  which  storioB. 
represents  his  presence  in  Normandy  as  being  wholly  the 
result  of  chance.   I  need  hardly  say  that  there  is  no  portion 
of  our  history,  perhaps  no  portion  of  any  history,  which  is 
more  entangled  in  the  mazes  of  contradictory,  and  often 
impossible,  statements  than  that  on  which  we  are  now 
entering.      I  have   already  touched  incidentally  on  the 
subject  in  an  earlier  Chapter.^     I  there  said  that,  with  Probable 
regaid  both  to  the  alleged  bequest  of  Eadward  to  William  |7^,^of 
and  to  the  alleged  oath  of  Harold  to  William,  I  could  not  ^^^^* 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  299  et  seqq. 
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OHAP.  xu.  but  hold  that  there  is  some  groundwork  of  truth  in  both 
stories.  I  held  that  the  absolute  silence  of  the  contem- 
porary English  writers  told^  under  the  circumstances^  in 
&vour  of  a  bequest  of  some  kind  and  an  oath  of  some 
kind.  But  the  details,  as  I  there  said,  are  told  with  such 
an  amount  of  contradiction^  many  of  the  statements  are 
so  manifestly  impossible^  it  is  so  hard  to  fix  the  date  of 
the  event  or  to  piece  it  on  in  any  way  to  the  undoubted 
facts  of  the  history^  that  we  can  hardly  admit  anything 
as  certain  beyond  these  bare  facts  of  a  bequest  of  some 
kind  and  an  oath  of  some  kind.  As  for  the  bequest^ 
I  trust  that  I  have  shown^  that  the  groundwork  of 
William's  claim  as  testamentary  successor  to  Eadwaid 
was,  in  all  probability^  a  promise  of  the  succession,  or  at 
least  a  promise  of  a  royal  recommendation  to  the  Witan^ 
1051.  made  by  Eadward  to  William  at  the  time  of  the  Duke's 
visit  to  England.  I  trust  that  I  have  also  shown  that 
that  promise  was  set  aside  by  later  arrangements  in  fiEivour^ 
first  of  the  ^theling  Eadward,  and  then  of  Earl  Harold.^ 

Connexion  With  regard  to  the  oath^  it  is^  in  the  Norman  accounts^ 

between       •         1   •     1  1  •       1  •!_■%     ±-t       t_  a        t  • 

the  bequest  uiextncably  mixed  up  with  me  bequest.  In  one  version 
^^a^  d  H^^^^  ^s  actually  represented  as  being  sent  into  Normandy 
the  oath  of  to  announce  the  devise  of  the  Crown  in  £B.vour  of  William. 
In  all  the  received  versions  the  intentions  of  Eadward  in 
favour  of  his  Norman  kinsman  are  taken  for  granted  as 
the  ground  on  which  the  oath  is  demanded.  The  two 
questions  then  must  be  discussed  together.  As  usual^ 
I  shall  discuss  them  at  large  in  another  part  of  this 
volume.^  I  shall  here  do  little  more  than  tell  the  tale 
itself^  in  that  shape  in  which  it  seems  to  me  to  have  least 
of  improbability  about  it.  But^  as  I  before  said^  I  can 
look  upon  nothing  in  the  whole  stoiy  as  absolutely  certain^ 
except  that  Harold  made  some  engagement  or  other^  which 

^  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  303,  421.  '  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  367  et  seqq.,  411. 

'  See  Appendix  R. 
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was  capable  of  being  construed  as  an  admission  of  William^s  ohap.  xn. 
claim  to  the  Crown^  and  which  made  his  own  later  accept- 
ance of  the  Crown  capable  of  being  represented  as  an  act 
of  perjury. 

There  are  three  chief  statements  as  to  the  causes  which  Three  dif- 
took   Harold   into  Normandy.      According  to  a  version  ye^ons  • 
which  I  have  already  mentioned,  Eadward,  perhaps  after  '•  ^^°*** 
the  death  of  the  ^theling^  determined  to  make  William  Eadwardto 
his  heir.     He  therefore  sent  Harold  over  to  announce  his  the  deyise 
intention  to  the  Norman  Duke^  and  to  confirm  the  appoint-  ^J^j^  ^ 
ment  by  an  oath  in  his  own  person.     This  account  I  be-  favour  of 
lieve  to  be  absolutely  fabulous.     According  to  another 
account,   Godwine,  on  his  reconciliation   with  Eadward^  2.  Harold 
gave  hostages  to  ihe  King  for  his  good  behaviour,  in  the  i]g^  the 
persons  of  his  youngest  son  Wulfnoth  and  his  grandson  ^!»**««« 
Hakon  the  son  of  Swegen.     These  hostages  were  given  by  Godwine 
the  King  to  the  safe  keeping  of  the  Duke  of  the  Normans. 
Now  that  years  had  rolled   by,  now  that  Godwine  was 
dead^  now  that  Eadwardwas^  as  this  version  of  the  story 
implies^   on  perfectly  good   and  confidential  terms  with 
Gk)dwine's  successor  Harold,  there  no  longer  seemed  any 
reason  why  a  brother  and  a  nephew  of  the  first  man  in 
England  should  hnger  any  longer  in  foreign  banishment. 
Harold  therefore  asks  the  King's  leave  to  go  to  ihe  Court 
of  William  and  ask  for  their  release.     The  King  warns  his 
brother-in-law  against  so  perilous  an  adventure ;  he  knew 
William  well,  and  some  harm   was  sure  to  happen  to 
Harold^  if  he  trusted  himself  in  his  power.    The  impetuous 
spirit  of  the  Earl  refuses  to  hearken  to  the  warnings  of 
the  Saint.     He  wrings  an  unwilling  permission  from  the 
King^  and  goes  on  his  errand.     He  is  entrapped  into  an 
oath  binding  him  in  the  Aillest  way  to  support  William's 
claims.     He  returns  to  England  to  receive  much  more  of 
sorrowful  reproof  and  warning  from  the  King  who  had 
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CHAP.  xn.  foreseen    the    ftituie  so   much  more    clearly  than    him- 

self.i 
The  first        This  tale  I  do  not  believe  any  more  than  the  other^  but 
mmUi-     ^^  apparently  differs  from  it  as  not  being  pure  invention, 
vention ;     j^^^  ^  beinff  ^ounded  on  a  certain  basis  of  fact.     Both 

the  second  ^   ® 

oontaiiiH  stories,  it  will  be  observed,  assume  the  loyalty  of  Harold 

groond-  and  the  Confidence  placed  in  him  by  Eadward,  and  they 

^^  ^^  thereby  at  once  contradict  those  other  Norman  statements 

Both  which  describe  Harold  as  acting  with  insolence  to  Eadwaid, 

stories  , 

assmne       and  Eadward  as  being  afiraid  of  Harold^s  power.^    The 

loyiltyto   former  story  indeed,  by  representing  Harold  as  sent  to 

Eadward.    announce    and,  confirm    Eadward^s   choice,    implies    that 

Harold  had  himself  no  designs  on  the  Crown,  or,  at  all 

events,  that  Eadward  had  no  suspicion  that  he  had  any. 

But  the  second  story  distinctly  implies  that,  at  the  time 

of  the  journey,  Eadward  had  no  intentions  in  favour  of 

William,  perhaps  that  he  had    intentions  in  favour  of 

Harold.  This  version  therefore  comes  nearer  to  the  true  state 

of  the  case  than  the  other.     With  regard  to  the  hostages, 

I  do  not  believe  the  tale,  but  I  still  suspect  that  some 

small  amount  of  truth  lurks  under  it.     No  English  account 

of  the    restoration   of  Oodwine   mentions   that  he  gave 

hostages  to  the  King,  still  less  that  any  such  hostages 

were  entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  Dake  William.     Such 

Improba-    a  story  is  most  improbable  in  itself,  and  it  distinctly  con- 

the  story    ^^1^^^^  ^^^  ^^  teucta  of  the  case.     Hostages  were  given 

of  the        a^(j  exchan&red  many  times  in  the  course  of  the  banishment 

hostages ;  . 

its  origin,  and  return  of  Oodwine,  once  indeed  so  late  as  .the  day 
of  his  return,  the  day  before  the  famous  Mickle  Gemot.' 
But  this  was  because  matters  were  still  under  debate,  and, 
when  hostages  were  given,  they  were  given  on  both  sides. 
When  the  controversy  was  over,  when  Godwine  was  folly 
restored  to  his  old  honours,  there  was  no  longer  any  need 

*  See  Appendix  R.  '  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  537,  543. 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  329,  and  cf.  pp.  147,  149,  580. 
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or  any  room  for  hostages.   At  such  a  moment  as  that^  when  chap.  xn. 
Godwine's  family  and  the  whole  patriotic  party  were  in  the 
loll  swing  of  triumph^  when  decrees  were  being  passed  for 
their  restoration  to  all  their  honours^  when  other  decrees 
were  pronomicing  banishment  against  the  leaders  of  the 
Norman  faction,  when  every  road  was  thronged  with  Nor- 
man knights  and  priests  fleeing  for  their  lives^ — at  such 
a  moment  as  this^  it   is  utterly  inconceivable  that   two 
members  of  the  House  of  Oodwine,  a  son  and  a  grandson 
of  the  great  Earl^  should  have  been  sent  off  into  what  would 
be  in  truth  captivity^  however  honourable  captivity^  at  the     * 
Norman  Court.     Nothing  short  of  the  express  authority 
of  the  English  Chronicles  could  make  us  accept  a  state- 
ment so  utterly  incredible.     And  instead  of  being  sup- 
ported by  their  authority^  it  is  implicitly  contradicted  by 
it.     The  banishment  of  Wul&oth  and  Hakon  is  manifestly 
inconsistent  with  the  statement  that  all  the  members  of 
Godwine's  &jnily  were  restored  to  what  they  had  before 
held.^     I  therefore  altogether  disbelieve  in  the  story  of  the 
hostages.     But  I  think  that  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  trace 
its  origin^  which  I  shall  accordingly  attempt  to  do  else- 
where.^    I   accept  then  the  third  version ,  according  to  Third 
which   Harold's  presence  in  Normandy  was  purely  ac-  Harold's 
cidental.     According  to  this  account^  he  was  not  going  to  JJ^"*^^*"* 
William's   court,  either  on  the   King's  errand  or  on  his  accidental, 
own.    He  was  sailing  elsewhere^  to  Wales  or  to  Flanders^  or  Btress  of 
simply  taking  his  pleasure  in  the  Channel.     I  am  inclined  ^®**°®'' 
to  think  that  this  last  was  really  the  case,  and  I  further 
suspect  that  he  was  accompanied  on  his  pleasure-trip  by 
some  of  the  younger  members  of  his  family^  by  his  brother  Possible 
Wulfiioth,   his    nephew   Hakon^   and    possibly  his   sister  of^w 
.ffll%ifu.3    At  all  events,  the  Earl  set  forth  at  the  head  ^^1^"^ 
of  a  considerable  company^   enough  to  fill  three  of  the  faniiiy. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  335.  ■  See  Appendix  R. 

'  See  Appendices  R.  and  S. 
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They  set 
sail  at 
Boflham. 


CHAP.  XII.  Yessels  of  the  time^^  and  he  went  accompanied  by  dogs  and 
hawks,  ready  to  enjoy  the  sports  of  the  field  at  any  points 
at  which  they  might  land.^  The  place  of  embarcation  was 
close  by  the  favourite  South-Saxon  abode  of  Oodwine  and 
Harold,  the  land-locked  haven  of  Bosham.^  The  con- 
temporary record  sets  them  before  our  eyes  as  first  paying 
their  devotions  in  that  venerable  church  which  still  re- 
mains as  one  of  the  living  witnesses  of  their  age,^  and  then 
as  feasting  in  the  Earl's  hall,  before  their  temporary  fare- 
well to  their  native  land.^  As  for  their  voyage^  nearly  all 
accounts  agree  that^  whatever  was  their  original  destination, 
Harold's  ships  were  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  the  coast 
a"tonnto  ofPonthieu.  They  were  there  in  the  dominions  of  Count  Guy, 
^6  coast  of  ^jjQ^  since  the  slaughter  of  Mortemer,  had  become^  first  the 
prisoner^  and  then  the  vassal^  of  William.^  Gay,  like  the 
The  right  princcs  and  inhabitants  of  various  parts  of  Gaul,  exercised 
RiSffouB  *^^  right  of  wreck  in  all  its  fulness.  Their  barbarous  and 
treatment   unchristian  practice  on  this  head  is  strongly  and  justly 

of  ship-  , 

wrecked     denounced  by  the   panegyrist   of  William.7      The  ship- 
persons,      ^y^jje^j  man,  instead  of  being  looked  on  as  an  object 
of  humanity  and  Christian  charity,  was  looked  on  as  a 
wretch  forsaken  of  God  and  man,  who  became  the  lawful 


They  are 


^  BayeiuE  Tapestry,  pi.  i. 

'  So  Eadmer  (4)  makes  him  go  "cum  ditioribus  et  honestioribus  homini- 
bus  suis  [his  own  Thegns  or  personal  Comitattuf]^  fturo  et  nrgento  vesteque 
pretioeft  nobiliter  instructis." 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  151. 

*  Tapestry,  pi,  i.  It  is  singular  however  that,  though  a  large  part 
of  Bosham  Church  is  as  old  as  Harold's  time,  or  older,  the  picture  in  the 
Tapestry  is  in  no  way  like  it — or  indeed  like  any  other  human  erection. 

*  Tapestry,  pi.  i.  •  See  above,  p.  157. 

^  Will.  Pict.  108.  "  Docuit  enim  avaritia  calliditas  Galliarum  quasdam 
nationes  exsecrandam  consuetudinem,  barbaram,  et  longissim^  ab  omni 
sequitate  Christianft  alienam.  Illaqueant  potentes  aut  locupletes  :  trusos 
in  ergastula  afficiunt  oontumeliis,  tormentis.  Sic  varilk  miserift  prope  ad 
necem  usque  contritos  ejiciunt  saepiBsimb  venditos  magno."  So  Will. 
Malms,  ii.  328.  '^Barbarum  et  efihenatum  morem  regionis  esse  ut  qui 
evaserant  in  mari  naufragium  in  terr&  invenirent  periculum." 
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spoil  of  the  lord  into  whose  hands  he  was  thrown.     Indeed  ohap.  xii. 
the  words  used  might  almost  be  taken  as  meaning  that 
ihey  were  not  even  satisfied  with  those  unfortunates  whom 
accident  threw  in  their  way.     Fraud  of  some  kind,  Mse 
lights  or  the  like^  would  seem  to  have  been  used  to  entrap  the 
tinwaiy.^    And  woeful  indeed  was  the  doom  of  the  unlucky 
wretch  who  fell  into  their  hands.     Imprisonment  was  his 
usual  fate^  and  to  imprisonment  torture  was  often  added. 
The  higher  and  more  illustrious  the  victim,  the  harder  was 
his  doom,  as  from  such  captives  more  might  be  wrung 
in  the  way  of  ransom  than  could  be  gained  from  meaner  men. 
Such  was  now  the  fiite  which  threatened  the  foremost  man 
of  England,  the  brother-in-law  of  its  King.     A  fisherman,  Harold 
we  are  told,  who  frequented  the  English  coast,  knew  the  to  g!^  of 
person  of  the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons.     He  hastened  to  ^''j'*^®^ 

'^  and  seized 

Count  Ouy;    for  twenty  pounds  he  would  show  him  a  by  him. 
captive  who  would  gladly  pay  a  hundred  pounds  for  his 
ransom.^    The  Count  rode  in  person  to  the  coast,  and  the 
English  Earl  was  seized  in  his  presence.^     Harold  was  now  He  is  im- 
kept  in  prison,  perhaps  actually  in  fetters,^  not,  as  has  been  B^aundn^ 
sometimes  thought,  on  the  sea-shore  at  Saint  Yalery,  but 
in  the  inland  fortress  of  Beaurain  near   Hesdin.^     Some 


'  I  infer  as  much  from  the  use  of  the  word  "  Ulaqueant  *'  in  the  last 
quotation  from  William  of  Poitiers. 

'  Boman  de  Rou,  10765  et  seqq.  The  sums  of  money  aro  thus 
given  (10776) ; 

*'Doint  li  vint  livros  solement,         Kar  tel  prison  li  liverra, 
II  Ten  fera  gaaigner  cent,  Ki  cent  livres  u  plus  donra." 

*  Bayeuz  Tapestry,  plate  2.  **  Hie  apprehendit  Wido  Haroldum."  Benoit 
de  Ste.  Mauro  (36540)  adds  the  odd  comment,  that  those  who  were  seized 
in  this  fitshion  might  have  wished  themselves  in  Sicily ;  "  Mieuz  vousissent 
estre  en  Sezile.*'  Yet,  when  Benott  wrote,  Sicily  was  a  settled  Norman 
monarchy. 

*  So  at  least  says  William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  228) ;  **  Manus  maniois, 
pedes  oompedibus,  prs^buere." 

'  This  is  quite  plain  from  the  Tapestry,  plate  2.  "  Duxit  eum  ad  Belrem 
et  ibi  eum  tenuit."  Waoe  (10784)  says,  "  A  Abevile  I'ont  men^,"  and  makes 
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OHAF.  zn.  however  of  the  party  contrived  to  escape ;  an  Englishman^ 
a  m^tfe  ^^""^&®^  ^^  *  message  from  Earl  Harold^  made  his  way 
to  William,  to  the  palace  of  Bonen  and  to  the  presence  of  William. 
The  messenger  knelt  before  the  Duke^  and  told  him  the 
tale  of  wrongs  how  the  g^reat  English  Earl^  without  any 
offence  on  his  part,  had  been  seized  by  a  vassal  of  Nor- 
mandy^ and  was  at  that  moment  held  in  bonds  at  Beau- 
rain.^    We  can  well  understand  the  mingled  feelings  of 
William  on  hearing  such  a  piece  of  news.    The  nobler 
elements  of  his  nature  would  sincerely  abhor  the  base 
act  of  Guy ;  but  his  crafty  policy  would  at  once  discern 
how  great  and  manifold  were  the  advantages  which  he 
William's   might  draw  out  of  the  crime  of  his  vassal.^     His  rival, 
the  matter.  ^^^  Y^^  ^^^  ^P^^  enemy,  was  thrown  into  his  hands  by 
an   accident  which  made  generosity  at  once  ihe  surest 
policy.     No   greater  good  fortune  could  be&ll  William 

Guy  take  him  to  Beaurain  only  after  the  news  has  reached  William  (v. 
10798) ; 

"  A  Belrem  le  fist  env^ier 
Por  fere  del  Duo  esluingnier." 
Tins  I  conoeive  to  arise  from  a  misconception  of  the  words  of  William  of 
Jumi^ges,  vii.  31 ;  **  In  manus  Widonis  Abbatisvillffi  Comitis  incidit. 
Quem  idem  Ck}mes  captmn  cum  suts  oonfeetim  in  custodi&  tmsit."  But 
this  does  not  imply  that  Abbeville  was  the  place  of  imprisonment.  William 
of  Poitiers,  William  of  Malmesbuiy,  and  Benott  do  not  mention  any  par- 
ticular place.  Anyhow  it  was  not  Saint  Valery.  See  below.  Chapter 
XV.  §  2. 

^  Roman  de  Rou,  10785  ; 

'*  E  Heraut  a  par  un  priv^ 
En  Noimendie  el  Duo  mand^.'* 
Eadmer  (5)  says,  "  Constrictus  igitur  Haraldus  quemlibet  ex  vulgo,  pro- 
missft  mercede  illectum,  clam  ad  Comitem  Nonnanniie  dirigit  ;*'  but  that 
the  messenger  was  an  Englishman  appears  from  his  moustache  in  the 
Tapestry,  plate  3.     "Hie  venit  nuntius  ad  Wilgelmum  Ducem."    William 
of  Malmesbuiy,  ii.  228,  gives  another  turn  to  the  message,  of  which  I  shall 
have  to  speak  elsewhere.     One  expression  is  very  odd ;  *'  Si  pecuniis  eru- 
enda  captivitas  esset,  libens  daret  Willelmo  Comiti,  non  temiviro  Guidoni." 
I  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  this  strange  epithet  and  spondaic  cadence. 
'  Wace  understood  this.     Roman  de  Rou,  10800  ; 

"Li  Dns  pensa  s'il  le  teneit, 
K'il  en  fereit  bien  son  espleit.*' 
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than  that  which  made  him  the  benefactor ^  the  liberator^  of  obap.  zn. 
Harold.    He  might  disarm  him  by  benefits;  he  might  win 
him  over  by  cajolery;   he  might  entrap  him  into  some 
engagement,    which    might    be    craftily    represented    as 
binding  the  English  Earl   to   something  which  he  had 
himself  perhaps  never   dreamed  of.     He  could,  in   any 
case,   establish  a  claim  upon   his   gratitude;   he   might 
perhaps  establish  a   claim   upon  his   honour.     Whatever 
course  events  might  take,  some  gain,  greater  or  smaller, 
could    hardly  fail   to    accrue    to  William.      His   course 
therefore  was  clear;  Harold  was  to  be  set  free  at  any  cost. 
Messengers  were  sent,  bidden  to  hasten  to  Beaurain  with  He  sends 
the  full  speed  of  Norman  horsemanship.^    They  were  to  demuukf^ 
ask  in  the  Duke's  name  for  the  enlai£:ement  of  the  illus-  H«i^l<l'* 

onlarge- 

trious  captive;  they  were,  if  it  proved  needful,  to  demand  ment. 
it  with  threats.^     Gtuj,  himself  for  two  years  the  captive 
of  William,  had  no  mind  to  bring  on  himself  the  wrath 
of  his  new  overiord  a  second  time.     He  put  the  best  &ce  Gnj  brmgB 
on  the  matter;'  the  Earl  was  at  once  released  from  prison,  wuuam 
and  Guy  and  Harold  rode  together,  hawk  on  hand,  to  meet  *^  ^^* 
Duke  WiUiam.     The  Duke  had  by  this  time  reached  the 
border  fortress  of  Eu,  the  castle  of  the  brave  and  loyal  # 

^  Will.  Pict.  io8.  *'  Proper^  missiB  legatis."  The  speed  at  which  they 
ride  in  the  Tapestry  (pi.  3)  is  beyond  anything  of  the  kiad  represented  in 
the  whole  story,  except  in  the  veiy  thick  of  the  battle. 

'lb.  **  Precatu  simul  ao  minis  eztortum."  William  of  Jumi^ges 
(viL  31)  puts  this  still  more  strongly;  "Dux  autem  ut  hoc  comperit, 
missis  legatis  yiolenter  ilium  extorsit."  Bat  the  other  narratives  do  not 
bear  this  out. 

Eadmer  (5)  makes  two  messages,  the  latter  stronger  than  the  fonner ; 
'*  Hie  [Willelmus]  festinatb  per  nuncios  mandat  Domino  Pontivi,  Haraldum 
cum  sols  ab  onmi  calumniH  liberum  sibi  quantodhs  mitti,  si  pristinU  ami- 
citi4  sno  amod6  vellet  ex  more  potiri.  Sed  quum  ille  hominem  dimittere 
noUet^  iterom  in  mandate  aocepit  se  necessarib  Haraldum  miBSurum,  alio, 
qnin  certissim^  sciret  Willelmum  Normannitt  Duoem  armatum  pro  eo 
Pontivum  ttumm." 

*  Eadmer  howerer  makes  him  stilly  plunder  his  captives;  '*Mittit 
igitur  Timm  cum  sociis,  primb  tamen  eis  quse  meliora  detulerant  simul 
aUatis." 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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OHAF.  XU. 

William's 
rewards 
to  Guy. 


Harold's 
splendid 
reoeption 
at  Rouen. 


Count  Robert.^  Instead  of  being  the  prisoner  of  Qnj, 
Harold  was  now  the  gaest  of  William.  The  prompt 
obedience  of  the  Coimt  of  Ponthieu  to  the  bidding  of  the 
Duke  was  rewarded  with  fitting  thanks^  with  money — ^no 
doubt  to  the  amount  of  Harold's  ransom — and  moreover 
with  a  large  and  goodly  grant  of  lands  by  the  banks 
of  the  Eaulne.^  The  price  was  a  heavy  one^  but  it  was  a 
price  which  William  could  well  afford  to  pay  for  the  great 
advantage  which  a  &eak  of  fortune  had  thus  unexpectedly 
thrown  into  his  hands. 

Harold  was  now  the  honoured  guest  of  William.  He 
Duke  of  the  English^  as  he  appeared  in  Norman  eyes/ 
accompanied  his  Norman  brother  to  his  palace  at  Bouen.^ 
There  he  was  entertained  with  martial  exercises;^  he  re- 
ceived every  mark  of  respect  which  was  due  to  so  illustrious 
a  visitor;  he  was  admitted  to  the  closest  intimacy  with  the 
Duke  and  his  family.     One  writer,  whose  minute  know- 


'  See  above,  p.  ii6.  That  Eu  was  the  place  appears  from  WilL  Fict 
1 08.  '*Ip8e  [Guido]  adducens  apud  Aucense  castnim  sibi  pnBsentaTit** 
So  Benott,  36572.    *'  Li  amena  k  Ou  tot  quite." 

'  Will.  Pict.  108.  *'  Guidon!  bene  merito,  qui,  nee  pretio  nee  violentil 
compulsus,  virum  quern  torquere,  necare,  vendere  potuisset  pro  libitu  ipM 
.  .  .  sibi  presentavit,  grates  rettulit  condignas,  terras  tradidit  amplas  sc 
multum  opimas,  addidit  insuper  in  pecuniis  maxima  dona."  The  pontion 
of  the  lands  comes  from  the  Roman  de  Rou,  10806 ; 

"  £  U  Dus  li  a  fet  aveir 
Les  I'ewe  d'Alne  un  bel  maneir/' 
^  "  Harold  Dux  Anglorum  *'  in  the  Tvpeaixy,  pL  i.    He  bears  the  ssms 
title  in  the  Saxon  Annalist  (Pertz,  vi.  764).     See  voL  i.  pp.  289,  470 ;  of. 
179,  and  ii.  635. 

*  In  the  Tapestry,  plate  4,  we  merely  read,  "  Hie  Dux  WUgelm  cum 
Haroldo  venit  ad  palatium  suum.'*  It  is  here  that  the  mysterious  "  unoi 
clericus  et  ^Ifgyva  "  (see  Appendix  S. )  are  seen  standing  at  the  door  of 
the  Palace.  William  of  Poitiers  (loS)  says  more  distinctly,  "  In  urbem 
stti  principatiis  caput  Rothomagum  introduxit.*'    So  Benott,  36577 ; 

''  Tot  dreit  k  Roem  la  oit^ 
L'en  amena  li  Dux  od  sei.'^ 
^  Roman  de  Rou,  10810  ; 

'*A  maint  rice  tomeiement 
Le  fit  aler  mult  noblement." 
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ledge  of  the  subject  is  a  little  startling^   tells  us  that  chap.  xii. 
William  used  always  to  go  to  bed   early,  and  to  leave 
Harold  conversiDg  with  Matilda  to  a  later  hour.^     The  BUndish. 
winning  graces  of  the  Duchess  are  said  to  have  had  no  Matildft. 
small  share  in  gaining  the  consent  of  the  English  Earl 
to  (me  part  of  the  engagement  which  was  to  be  presently 
required  of  him.     The  date  of  these  events^  I  need  not  say,  Doubtful 
is  one  of  the  most  puzzling  features  of  the  whole  story^  and  events,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  approach  it  by  conjecture.^  Hwold's 
But.  if  there  be  any  truth  at  all  in  the  tale,  it  must  have  marriage 

.  .  ,  .       ,    withEald- 

taken  place  before  Harold^s  marriage  with  Ealdgyth,  itself  gyth. 
an  event  whose  date  is  not  a  little  doubtful.^     One  feature  Harold 
in  Harold's  engagement^  one  which  is  insisted  on  in  every  m^i^ 
account  save  one,*  and  one  which  in  many  accounts  is  made  ^y|^^*^^ 
the   most  prominent   of  all,   is  his  promise  to  marry  a 
daughter   of  William.      The   daughters   of  William  and 
Matilda  were  still  quite  children^  while  Harold  was  older 
than  their  father;^  yet  we  are  told  that  the  renown  and 
lofly  bearing  of  the  English  Earl  made  so  deep  an  impres- 
sion on  the  heart  of  one  of  them^  that^  when  she  found 
herself  forsaken  by  Harold,  she  shrank  &om  the  thought 
of  another,  even  a  royal^  bridegroom.^    Whatever  we  may 

^  Bnorro  (Johnston,  190 ;  Laing,  iii.  76).  "Sat  Haralldr  i  hisieti  k  adra 
bond  Jarti,  enn  til  annarar  bandar  kona  Jarls,  bon  var  bverri  kono  frfdari, 
er  menn  bofdo  sed  . .  .  Jarl  geek  optazt  anemma  at  sofa,  enn  Haralldr  sat 
lengi  k  kvoUdom,  oc  taladi  vid  kono  Jarls."  This  is  an  exact  picture  of  old 
Norwegian,  if  not  of  Norman  life.  See  Keyser's  Private  Life  of  the  Old 
Northmen,  pp.  72,  143  ;  *' The  guests  .  .  .  were  shown  to  the  beds  appointed 
for  them.  But  even  after  they  had  retired  for  the  night,  they  often  bad 
to  quaff  off  a  bom  or  two,  which  the  hostess,  or  one  of  the  women  of  the 
bouaa,  would  bring  them,  while  she  seated  herself  the  while  by  their  bed- 
side and  entertained  them  by  her  conversation." 

*  See  Appendix  R.  '  See  Appendix  F. 

*  Namely  that  of  William  of  Poitiers.     See  Appendix  R. 

*  Harold  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  555)  could  hardly  have  been  bom  before  10a  i, 
but)  as  he  became  Earl  in  1045  (s®^  ^^^'  ii*  PP-  3^>  37i  43)«  ^®  ^  ^^^  likely 
to  have  been  bom  many  years  later.  William  (see  vol.  ii.  pp.  585-587)  was 
bom  in  loa;  or  1028. 

'  See  Appendix  O. 
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CHAP.  xn.  think  of  this  tale,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Harold 
allowed  himself  to  be  entangled  into  some  engagement  of 
the  kind.  Sach  engagements  were  often  lightly  entered 
into^  without  much  serious  thought  of  their  accomplish- 
ment. And^  in  the  case  of  an  engagement  between  Harold 
and  a  daughter  of  William^  mere  difference  of  age  would 

Harold's     make  the  chances  rather  against  its  fulfilment.   At  the  same 

(lister 

[JSllgifat]  time^  we  are  told,  it  was  arranged  that  Harold^s  sister — 
ried\o^*^'  ^^*  ^^^  doubtlcss,  ^Ifgifu^  who  was  perhaps  then  present  at 
Norman.  Roucn — should  be  given  in  marriage  to  a  Norman  noble.^ 
Harold^  in  shorty  seems  to  have  been  for  a  while  altogether 
fascinated  by  the  splendid  reception  which  he  had  met 
Harold  with  at  the  Norman  court.  He  even  agreed,  like  Jeho- 
imkchr  shaphat  on  his  visit  to  Ahab^  to  accompany  William  in  an 
hood  from  expedition  which  he  was  preparing  against  the  Bretonsi 
and  joins  and^  either  before  setting  forth  or  after  his  return^  he 
pedition  allowed  himself  to  receive  knighthood  after  the  Norman 
^^°®*       fashion  from  the  Duke's  hand.^     It  is  not  hard  to  under- 

Britanny. 

stand  how  Harold   may  have  been  beguiled  into   these 

certainly  unwise  compliances.     He  may  well   have   been 

dazzled  by  finding  himself  an  object  of  the  highest  honour 

at  the  court  of  the  most  renowned  sovereign  in  Europe. 

And  he  undoubtedly  owed  William  a  debt  of  solid  gratitude 

Influences  for  his  deliverance  from  Ouy^s  dungeon  at  Beaurain.     We 

bw^on      ^^  understand  too  the  arts  by  which  William  might  entrap 

Harold's     the  conqueror  of  Grru%dd  into  taking  a  share  in  war&re 

against  an  enemy  of  the  same  race.    An  expedition  against 

'  See  Appendix  R. 

'  William  of  Poitiers  (109))  who  puts  the  knighthood  before  tlie  Breton 
expedition,  seems  to  extend  it  to  Harold's  followers ;  "  Qui  venerant  cum 
ipso" — possibly  Wulfnoth  and  Hakon — '*  armis  milUaribus  et  equis  delectis- 
simis  instructos  secum  in  bellum  Britannicum  duxit."  "  Militaribus  "  is 
doubtless  to  be  taken  in  the  technical  sense.  The  l^pestiy  (pi.  6)  places 
the  knighthood  after  the  Breton  war ;  '*  Hie  Willekn  dedit  Haroldo  anna." 
Wace  follows  William  of  Poitiers  (1081a).  Mr.  Planch^  (Arch.  Ass.  June 
1867,  p.  145)  says  that  Wace  lays  the  scene  at  Avranches.  He  probably  re- 
fers  to  the  Roman  de  Rou,  1 3723,  but  the  knighthood  is  not  there  spoken  of. 


■\ 
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the  continental  Briton  might  be  pressed  in  the  most  ohap.  xn. 
flattering  and  attractive  shapes  upon  the  man  who  had 
been  the  first  to  show  how  the  insular  Briton  might  be 
effeetaally  subdued.  Gratitude^  curiosity^  love  of  adven- 
ture, personal  and  national  ambition^  a  half  laudable  desire 
to  display  the  might  of  Harold  and  of  England  in  the  eyes 
of  Norman  comrades^^  would  all  work  upon  his  mind.  All 
these  motives  would  unite  to  lead  him  to  waste  time  among 
the  &scinations^  peaceful  and  warlike,  offered  him  by  his 
Norman  sojourn^  time  which  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
more  wisely  spent  within  his  own  island  and  his  own  Earl- 
dom.  A  speedy  return  to  England  was  Harold's  wisest 
policy.  But  a  speedy  return  would  have  been  uncourteous^ 
perhaps  impossible.  Harold  was^  after  all,  in  William's  power.  Harold 
The  palace  of  Rouen  differed  in  every  external  as{>ect  &om  a  prisoned 
the  dungeon  of  Beaurain.  But  Harold  was  perhaps  hardly 
more  of  a  free  agent  in  the  hands  of  William  than  he  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  Guy.  His  fetters  were  gilded^  but  he 
was  still  in  fetters.  The  guest  of  William  was  practically 
his  prisoner;  nay^  unless  Harold  walked  warily  on  such 
dangerous  ground^  he  might,  like  the  guests  of  Geoffrey  of 
Anjou,  exchange  the  hall  of  the  ducal  palace  for  its  prison- 
house. 


Of  the  Breton  war  in  which  Harold  was  thus  induced  The  Breton 

WMP  *   nil" 

to  take  a  share^  it  is  very  hard  to  make  out  anything  at  certainty 
all  clearly.     I  can  find  nothing  to  throw  any  light  upon  ^^„^ 
it  in  the  Breton  or  Angevin  chronicles^  and  the  Norman 
accounts  are  anything  but  satisfactory  or  coherent.^    The 

^  WiUiam  of  MalmesbnTy  (ill  256)  attribntes  the  opposite  motive  to 
William.  He  takes  Harold,  *  *  volens  ejiii  raannm  explorare ;  simul  et 
strictiori  oonsilio,  apparatum  ostentans  suum,  oonspicaturo  quanthm  prse- 
staret  Anglioifl  bipennibns  ensis  Normannicus."  If  Harold  was  set  to  fight 
on  horseback  with  his  Danish  axe  in  his  hand,  it  might  very  likely  be  so. 

*  The  fullest  accounts  are  in  William  of  Poitiers  (109)  and  the  Tapestry 
(pU.  4-6),  but  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  two.    The  other  accounts  are 
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oHAP.  xn.  reig^ning  Count  Conan^  son  of  that  Alan  who  had  acted 
Count  of    ^  fikithfuUy  as  William's  ^ardian,^  was  a  kmsman  of  the 
the  Bre-     Doke's^  each  of  them  owning  a  common  ancestor  in  Richard 
1040-1066.  the  Fearless.^     It  will  be  remembered  that^  in  the  days  of 
William's  childhood^  Alan  had  been  looked  upon   as  a 
possible  competitor  for  the  succession  of  Duke  Bobert  ;^  but 
we  have  hardly  heard  of  him  during  the  later  years  of 
His  rdla-     William.     We  have  seen  his  uncle  and  guardian   Odo 
uncle  Odo.  acting  against  William  in  the  campaign  which  followed 
the  rout  of  Mortemer.^     But  Odo  had  been^  since  that 
1056.     time^  seized  and  imprisoned  by  his  nephew  Conan^^  and  a 
war  had  since  gone  on  between  the  Count  and  Ode's  sozij 
Hoel  Count  of  Nantes.     That  war  however  seems  to  have 
come  to  an  end  before  the  time  which  seems  the  least 
io6a.     improbable  date  for  the  joint  expedition  of  William  and 
Harold.^    The  Norman  account  represents  Conan  as  rising 
in  rebellion  against  William,  whose  somewhat  antiquated 
suzerain  rights  are  set  forth  in  the  strongest  language.' 

very  abort.     Waoe  (10814)  makes  Harold  accompany  William  in  three  or 

four  expeditions ; 

"  Ne  sai  de  veir  treiz  feiz  u  q^aatre. 

Quant  as  Bretuns  se  dut  combatre." 

This,  as  we  sball  see,  is  quite  possible.     See  Appendix  T. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  193. 

'  Conan  was  the  grandson  of  Hadwisa,  daughter  of  Richard  the  Fearlen. 
See  vol.  i.  p.  508. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  181 ;  cf.  i.  pp.  518,  536.  William  of  Poitiers  (109)  is 
inclined  to  dwell  on  these  earlier  wars,  rather  than  on  the  later  guardian- 
ship of  Alan.    His  son  Conan  is  "  patemse  rebellionis  renovator." 

*  See  above,  p.  168. 

'  Will.  Pict.  109.  *'Is  [Conanus]  in  virum  ferocissimum  adultns,  a 
tutelA  diu  toleratH  liber,  capto  Eudone  patruo  suo,  atque  vinculis  eigastu- 
laribus  mancipato,  provincis,  quam  dono  patemo  acoepit,  magna  com 
truoulentiA  dominari  coepit."  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  236)  looks  on 
him  with  more  &vour ;  "  Viridis  juventfi  et  prsecellens  robore,  Eudooem 
patruum  vinxerat,  multa  egregia  fecerat." 

*  See  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  ii.  896. 

'  William  of  Poitiers  goes  back  to  the  grant  of  Charles  the  Simple,  who 
gave  Britanny  to  Rolf  *'in  servitium  perpetuum."  (See  vol.  i.  p.  191.)  But 
he  allows  the  constant  revolts  of  the  Breton  Counts  ;  "  Comites  Britannid 
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But  it  also  implies  that  some  at  least  of  the  Breton  chief-  ohaf.  xn. 
tains  took  the  Norman  side  afintinst  Conan.   Conan  is  farther  ^  ?^^^. 

^  puty  said 

described  as  being  aided  by  GeoSrey  of  Anjou^  no  longer  to  be  &- 
of  course  the  fiunons  Martel^  but  his  less  terrible  nephew^  Normandy. 
GeofBrey  the  Bearded.^     Here  ae^ain  I  am  unable  to  confirm  4!!®^^ 

^  alliance 

the  Norman  account  by  any  statement  to  the  same  efiect  between 
elsewhere.     In  fiict^  the  narrative  of  this  campaign^  which  i^^  ^j!^u. 
one  would  have  thought  there  was  no  temptation  to  falsify^ 
is  CTeiy  whit  aa  puzzling  aa  thoee  parts  of  the  Btoiy  which 
one  may  conceive  as  being  misrepresented  to  the  prejudice 
of  Harold. 

The  panegyrist  of  William  takes  this  opportunity  of  Nonnan 
setting  forth  in  strong  terms  the  formidable  nature  of  a  Breton 
Breton  war,  as  well  as  the  barbarism  and  wickedness  of  the  ™*^«"- 
Breton  people.     Of  this  subject  we  have  heard  something 
already  from  other  sources.^    The  land  was  populous,  a  &ct 
which  is  oddly  attributed  to  the  polygamous  habits  of  the 
people.     One  man  had^  like  the  ancient  Moors,  ten  wives 
or  more^  and  became  the  father  of  fifty  children.^     That 
such  an  arrangement  must  have  doomed  nine  men  or  more 
to  celibacy,  and  could  therefore  be  hardly  looked  on  as  on 

e  jago  Nonnannicffi  dominationis  ceiricem  omnino  solvere  numquam  valu- 
erunt,  etsi  multoties  id  conati  totft  vi  obluctando."  So  William  of  MalmeS' 
bury  (iii.  236)  speaks  of  William  as  "  Biitanniam  ut  hsreditarium  solum 
calumnians." 

*  Will.  Pict.  III.    See  below,  p.  238.  •  See  vol.  ii.  p.  593. 

■  Will.  Pict.  no.  Britanny  is  "regie  long^  lat^ae  diffusa,  milite, 
magiA  quam  credibile  sit,  referta."  He  goes  on  to  say  ;  "  Partibus  e  quid  em 
in  ilHs  miles  unus  quinquaginta  genuerat,  sortitus  more  barbaro  denas  aut 
amplibs  uxores ;  quod  de  Mauris  veteribus  refertur,  legis  divinie  atque 
pudici  litiifl  ignaris.  Ad  hoc  populositas  ipsa  annis  et  equis  maximb, 
arvonun  cultuns  aut  morum  minimi  student."  The  word  **  denas  "  seems 
to  show  that  this  patriarchal  state  of  things  was  not  confined  to  one  par- 
ticular knight.  One  hardly  sees  why  the  ancient  Moots  should  have  been 
picked  out  as  the  horrid  example,  rather  than  the  modern  Saracens  or  any 
other  polygamous  people. 

The  Chronicle  of  St.  Michaers  Mount  (Lothhi,  i.  350),  under  the  year 
1056,  says  of  Gonan's  unde,  **  Hie  Eudo  multos  habait  filios."  Was  he  the 
"  miles  "  whom  William  of  Poitiers  had  specially  in  his  eye  ? 
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OHAF.  zn.  the  whole  conducive  to  population,  does  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  the  Norman  Archdeacon.     The  land^  we  are 
told^  was  fertile  in  pasture;  it  produced  vast  herds  of  cattle 
of  all  kinds;  but  tillage  was  hardly  known.   Milk — and,  one 
may  presume^  flesh  also— was  the  chief  diet  of  the  people; 
bread  was  a  rarity.^    Delighting  in  warfare^  the  Bretons 
were  no  mean  adversaries,  even  for  Normans;  terrible  in 
the  attack,  they  were  used  to  conquer^  and  with  difficulty 
brought  themselves  to  retreat.^     Their  intervals  of  peace 
were  spent  in  plunder  and  slaughter  of  one  anotiier.^     The 
whole  picture  is  one  deeply  coloured  by  national  hatred. 
But  the  Breton  prince  must  at  least  have  had  the  spirit — 
not  to  say  the  foUies— of  chivahy  in  him  in  fuU  measure. 
CoDftn's      Like  William  himself,  in  his  war&re  with  Anjou^^  Conan, 
to  WiUuon.  ^6  Ai^  told^  sent  word  to  William  on  what  day  he  purposed 
to  cross  the  Norman  frontier.^     To  meet  this  tiireatened 
invasion^  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  set  forth  at  the  head  of 
his  host^  with  the  Duke  of  the  English  as  his  comrade. 
The  CtkBtle      The  object  of  Conan^s  attack  was  most  likely  the  castle 
jftmelT       ^^  Saint  JameSj  a  border  fortress  which  had  been  lately 
founded  by  ^aiged  by  William  himself  some  way  south  of  Avranches^ 

Wiiliitin.  

in  the  south-western  comer  of  his  dominions.®    William 
however  forestalled  his  assailant^  and  met  him  within  the 

^  Will  Pict.  no.  "Uberrimo  laote,  parcissiino  pane,  sese  transigont. 
Pinguia  pabula  gignunt  pecoribus  looa  yasta  et  fenn^  nescia  Begetnm." 

'  lb.  "  Prcelia  com  ardenti  alaoritate  ineunt :  dam  pixBliantur,  fori- 
bundi  ssBviunt.    Pellere  soliti,  diffidl^  cedunt.** 

'  lb.  "Qaum  vacant  a  bello,  rapinis,  latrociniis,  cedibus  domesticu^ 
alontnr  sive  ezeroentor."  *  See  above,-  p.  i66,  and  vol.  ii.  284. 

'  Will.  Pict.  109.  "  Conani  in  tantum  jam  temeritaa  crevit,  nt  quo  die 
terminofl  Ncrmaonin  aggrederetur  denuntiare  non  formidaret."  This  sort 
of  bravado  was  chivafarons  heroism  in  William  ;  it  is  mere  rashness  and  in- 
dolence in  Gonan. 

*  lb.  "Dominus  ejus  [Conani]  antique  jure,  sicuti  Normannorom, 
Willelmus,  castellmn  qaod  Sancti  Jacobi  appellatnm  est  interim  opposuit 
in  oonfinio,  ne  fieimelici  pnedones  eodesiis  inermibus,  aut  ultimo  term  sue 
vulgo,  ezonrsionibus  latrocinantibas  nooerent."  The  castle  and  town  are 
still  always  known  as  Saint-James,  never  as  Saint-Jaques. 
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Breton  territoiy  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  invasion  of  chap.  zn. 
Nonnandy.^  WiUiam^s  immediate  object  was  to  relieve  one  Dol  held 

•  ....        for  Wil- 

of  those  Breton  chiefs  who  held  for  him  against  their  im-  ^g^  y^' 
mediate  lord.    The  famous  but  most  imfortimAte  city  of  Dol  R^^iwailon. 
was  now  held  in  William's  interest  by  a  leader  bearings  it 
seems,  the  genuine  Celtic  name  of  Bhiwallon.^    This^  it  will 
be  remembered^  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  brothers  to  whom 
Harold  had  committed  the  nnder-kingship  of  the  insular  Bri- 
tons.^   No  town  of  Gaul  or  Britain  had  suffered  more  in  the  Foimer 
days  of  Scandinavian  invasion  than  the  once  metropolitan  doI  ^^  ^ 
dty  of  Armorica.    Once  in  the  days  of  Richard  the  Fearless,*  ^^^" 
once  in  the  days  of  Richard  the  Good,^  had  Dol  been  seized,  Northmen. 
plundered,  or  burned  by  Northern  pirates.     It  was  now,      ^^' 
by  another  turn  of  fortune,  besieged  by  its  own  sovereign  ;*  Dol  be- 
and  the  Norman  Duke^  accompanied  by  his  English  ally,  conan  •  ^ 
drew  near  with  the  purpose  of  raising  the  sie&re.  William 

^     ^  so  comes  to 

It  would  be  an  interesting  question  to  determine  how  raLie  the 
fiur  the  Celtic  language  has  gone  back^  and  how  far  the  qk^!Lx^ 
Romance  language  has  advanced^  along  the  frontier  which  of  eastern 

Britannv  * 

now  became  the  seat  of  war.     The  country  through  which  the  lan-  ' 
William  and   Harold  passed   is  now  wholly   French  in^^®*^^ 
speech^  and  in  outward  appearance  it  offers  hardly  any  Celtic. 
strictly  Breton  peculiarities.^     Into  what  is  still  the  true 
Britanny  further  to  the  west  the  line  of  their  campaign 
did    not  reach.      Their   march   led   them   only  throufifh  March  of 

WIT 

thoee  border-lauds  of  Normandy  and  Britanny,  where  the  ^nd 

Harold. 
1  Will.  Pict.  no.    "Nihili  pendens  teiribilitatem  hanc  Dox  Willelmus, 
in  quem  diem  adventum  Conani  meminit  denuntiatum,  eo  ipse  intra  fines 
ejnii  oceurrit.*' 

*  I  presume  that  the  *'  Ruallns**  of  William  of  Poitiers  represents  the 
name  Rhiwallon.  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  476. 

*  See  vol.  i  p.  240.    For  the  special  mention  of  Dol,  see  Flodoaid,  944. 

*  See  Tol.  i.  p.  510. 

*  Will.  Pict.  1 10.    Conan  is  engaged  in  *'  castri  terra  suae  Doll  oppug- 
natione." 

^  Unless  possibly  a  larger  proportion  of  beggars  and  of  way-side  crosses 
than  is  usual  in  Normandy. 
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GHAP.  XII. 


Avranches. 


Saint 

Michael's 

Mount. 


Paosage 
of  the 
Coesnon ; 


Harold 
sayes  the 
drowning 
soldiers. 


trees^  the  hedges^  the  rich  pastures,  the  orchards  loaded 
with  their  autunmal  wealth/  might  have  made  the  Eng- 
lish Earl  still   deem  himself  within  the  fairest   r^ons 
of  his  own  Wessex.    Their  oomrse  mnst  have  passed  by 
Avranches^  the  city  so  lately  enlightened  by  the  learning, 
and  made  illustrious  by  the  fame,  of  Lan6anc.     From  tiie 
height  where  the  now  vanished  minster  once  crowned  the 
city,  the  eye  of  Harold  would  rest  for  the  first  tim^e  on  that 
other  and  far  more  wondrous  minster  which  crowns  the 
island  rock  in  the  distance^  the  minster  which  ^thelred  in 
his  wrath  and  pride  had  feared  to  injure/  the  guardian 
Mount  of  the  Archangel^  Saint  Michael  in  Peril  of  the 
Sea.    That  princely  Abbey  is  marked  as  one  of  the  halting- 
places  of  the  host^  and  the  rude  art  of  the  times  still  pre- 
serves the  pictured  representation  of  the  Duke  and  his 
host  passing  below  the  sea-girt  sanctuary.^    Beneath  its 
walls  the  army  crossed  over  that  vast  expanse  of  sand; 
where  the  frontier  stream  of  the  Norman  and  the  Breton^ 
the  deep  and  rushing  Coesnon^  then  no  doubt  unfettered 
by  dykes  and  fences^  pours  its  flood  into  the  bay  at  the  foot 
of  the  consecrated  Mount.     In  that  dangerous  passage  ilie 
careless  traveller  might  easily  be  engulfed.     Even  soldiers 
of  the  Norman  army  were  sinking  in  the  sands  orwere  b^g 
carried  away  by  the  stream^  when  the  strong  arm  of  the 
English  Earl  was  stretched  forth  to  save  them.    This  feat 
of  Harold^s  bodily  prowess^  the  ease  with  which  his  single 
strength  raised  up  the  sinking  men^  made  an  impression  on 
the  minds  of  his  companions  which   still  lives  in  the 
truest  record  of  the  one  campaign  in  which  Harold  and 


^  The  time  of  the  inyasion  was  autumn.  "  Stabant  in  aristis  firuges  im* 
maturie."  They  missed  therefore  the  snowy  bloom  of  a  Breton,  Norman, 
or  West-Saxon  land  in  the  time  of  spring.  Snorro  also  (see  above,  p.  337) 
makes  Harold's  visit  in  the  autumn,  but  he  makes  him  stay  all  the  winter. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  330. 

*  Bayeux  Tapestry,  pU.  4,  5.  "Hie  Willelm  Dux  et  exercitus  ejaa 
venenint  ad  Montem  Michaelis." 


\ 
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William  fought  side  by  side.^  The  stream  was  crossed^  and  xmjlf.  xn. 
the  Norman  Duke  and  his  English  guest  were  now  landed 
on  Breton  ground,  where  Harold  was  ready,  perhaps  eager, 
to  display  the  same  prowess  which  he  had  already  shown 
in  his  own  island  in  warfare  against  a  kindred  enemy. 
A  short  march  from  the  frontier  stream  brought  them  to  They  reach 
the  first  important  post  of  eastern  Britanny,  the  city  which  acription 
they  came  to  rescue.  The  ancient  ill  luck  of  Dol  has  pur-  °^^**®  ^*y* 
sued  it  in  all  ages,  and  warfare  later  than  the  days  of 
Harold  has  swept  away  nearly  every  trace  of  the  city  on 
which  he  could  have  gazed.  Its  cathedral  church,  small  as 
compared  with  the  gigantic  piles  of  Amiens  and  Ely,  yields 
to  none  in  true  stateliness  and  vigour  of  design,  and  it 
draws  only  greater  solemnity  from  its  rugged  material,  the 
granite  of  the  neighbouring  rock.  But  that  church,  even 
now  unfinished,  is  a  work  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  it 
owes  its  origin  to  a  calamity  which  fell  upon  the  city  in 
the  wars  of  John  Lackland.  And  now  Dol  has  wholly 
sunk  from  its  old  ecclesiastical  rank ;  the  church  which 
once  aspired  to  metropolitan  honours  has  lost  even  its 
diocesan  Bishop ;  the  cathedral  has  sunk  to  a  parish  church ; 
the  parish  church,  the  only  building  which  can  date  from 
the  days  of  William  and  Harold,  is  put  to  profane  uses. 
The  city  itself  hardly  ranks  above  a  village,  though,  in  the 
varied  and  curious  architecture  of  its  long  street,  its  houses 
ranging  from  the  twelfth  century  onwards,  we  see  abun- 
dant traces  of  the  greatness  which  has  passed  away.  Still 
Dol  has  features  wrought  by  the  hand  of  nature,  and  by  the 
hand  of  man  in  earlier  days,  which  remain  now  as  they 
were  when  Harold  and  William  rode  forth  to  the  war 
against  Conan.  At  no  great  distance  to  the  south  of  the  PrimBdval 
city  stands  one  of  the  hugest  of  those  huge  stones,  which  in  the 
were  as  mysterious  in  the  days  of  Harold  as  they  are  iii^oS**^"' 

^  Bayeux  Tapestry,  pi.  5.    ^'Hic  Harold  Dux  trahebat  eos  de  arenft.'* 
See  Tol.  iL  p.  58. 
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OHAP.  zn.  our  own.  There  it  still  abides^  reared^  it  may  well  be^  by 
the  hands  of  men  by  whose  side  the  Briton  himself  might 
stand  abashed  as  a  modem  intnider.  On  that  rude  pillar 
the  zeal  of  later  days  has  reared  the  triumphant  cross^  to 
crown  the  vast  work  of  heathen  times,  the  monument^  it 
may  well  be,  of  heathen  worship.  And  to  the  north  of  the 
city  lies  the  great  natural  feature  of  the  district,  the  Mount 

Mount  of  Bol.  The  elevation  of  the  city  itself  is  small ;  its  walls 
indeed  crown  what  passes  for  a  height  in  that  vast  plain^  a 
height  great  enough  to  give  the  minster  yet  fiirther  state- 
liness  in  the  view  from  the  lower  ground.  But  Dol  is  no 
hill-fortresSj  like  Le  Mans^  Augers^  and  Dom&ont.  The 
spot  where  one  would  have  almost  looked  to  find  the  city 
is  the  mount  itself,  which  still  rises^  a  huge  stem  mass  of 
granite^  well  nigh  as  wild  and  untilled  as  in  the  days  of 
its  first  inhabitants.  But  the  presence  of  man  and  the 
dominion  of  the  Christian  faith  are  witnessed  by  the 
village^  with  its  rude  and  ancient  churchy  nestling  at  the 
base^  by  the  small  chapel  and  the  vast  statue  of  Our  Lady 
which  crown  the  height  itself.  From  that  height  the  eye 
ranges  far  and  wide  over  that  noble  bay,  over  the  shores  of 
Britanny  and  of  the  Constantine  peninsula^  over  islands 
dotted  here  and  there^  the  proud  Mount  of  the  Archangel 
rising  in  the  foreground  as  if  alike  to  guard  and  to  sanctify 
the  landscape.  From  that  height  the  trembling  watchers  of 
Dol  had  gazed  in  fear^  when  in  earlier  days  the  sails  of  the 
heathen  pirates  were  seen  in  the  far  horizon.  They  had 
gazedj  perhaps  in  hope^  when  the  fleet  of  ^thelred  drew 
near  to  ravage  the  Norman  shore.  They  had  gazed  again 
in  fear^  when  Duke  Robert^  when  his  hopes  of  English 
conquest  were  dashed  to  the  ground^  turned  his  wrath  on 
neighbours  who  were  at  least  guiltless  of  the  death  of 
iBlfred  or  of  the  banishment  of  Eadward.^  And  now  fix>m 
that  height,  not  indeed  the  men  of  Dol,  but  the  spies  of 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  526. 
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the  besieging  host  of  Conan,  doubtless  looked  forth  as  the  ohap.  xn. 
Duke  of  the  Nonnans  and  his  renowned  English  guest 
drew  nigh.    The  men  of  Britanny  might  well  quake  with  Union  of 
greater  fear  than  ever  a^  the  two  mightiest  warriors  of  ^T3^! 
their  age  marched  against  them  side  by  side.    The  presence  i^^^^^* 
of  William  and  Harold  in  the  same  host  might  seem  to  on  both 

.A  sides 

show  that  the  old  strifes  of  Angle  and  Saxon  and  Dane  of  the 
and  Frank  and  Roman  were  lulled  to  rest,  that  the  powers     *°'*® ' 
of  North  and  South  were  joined  together  in  one  great 
efibrt  to  crush  the  persecuted  Briton  in  each  of  his  two 
last  homes  on  either  side  of  his  own  sea. 

The  besieging  host,  we  are  told,  did  not  dare  to  meet  Flight  of 
in  the  field  the  enemy  whose  presence  their  prince  had  so 
unwisely  challenged.  At  the  approach  of  William  the 
Breton  Count  fled,  laying  himself  open  to  the  jeers  and 
mockeries  of  his  rebellious  subject  within  the  besieged 
city.^  Nothing  could  check  his  flight,  which  seems  not 
to  have  stopped  till  he  found  himself  safe  in  his  own 
capital  at  Bennes.^     Dol  was  saved ;   but  its  commander  Rhiwallon 

n        jt'jT  1         1  ji        J*  1  *  •       complains 

found  his  deliverers  almost  as  destructive  as  his  enemies,  of  the  da- 
The  Norman  host,  encamped  round  the  city,  was  fast  eating  ™*^  *^"® 
up  the  fruits  of  the  ground.     Bhiwallon  represented  to  his  Normans. 
Norman  ally  that  it  mattered  little  to  him  and  to  his  neigh- 
bours whether  it  was  by  Norman  or  by  Breton  destroyers 
that  their  goods  were  lost  to  them.^    The  flight  of  Conan, 
however  glorious  to  William,  had  as  yet  done  no  good  to 
the  men  of  Dol.^     In  the  narrative  of  the  expedition,  a 

^  Will.  Pict.  no.  "Sistere  tentat  Gonanum  castri  prsBses  RualluB, 
rerucat  illudens,  morari  biduum  precatnr,  sufficiens  huic  mone  stippen- 
diiun  ab  ipso  sumpturum." 

'  lb.  ''Homo  miser^  exterritus,  pavorem  potihs  audiens,  cursu  insti- 
tato  longihs  profugit."  So  the  Tapestry,  pi.  5 ;  **  Venerunt  ad  Dol  et 
Conan  fugA  yertit."    On  the  mention  of  Rennes»  see  Appendix  T. 

'  WOl.  Pict.  III.  "Nee  penes  agrioolas  interesse,  Normannioo  an 
Britannioo  exercitu  consumpti  anni  laborem  amiserint." 

*  lb.  "Sibi  modo  ad  famam  valuisse,  non  ad  oonservationem  rerum, 
Conani  depulsJonem." 
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oHAP.  xn.  narrative  bj  no  means  easy  to  follow^  we  are  told  that 

Williu 
return. 


WilliMn  8    ^h^gg  considerations  of  prudence  or  humanity  were  enon^ 


to  induce  William  to  withdraw  his  troops  at  the  end  of  a 

month's  campaign.^     This  retreat  however  has  a  strange 

sounds  when  we  go  on  to  hear  that  an  Angevin  host  was 

said  to  have  suddenly  appeared  in  support  of  Conan.^ 

Probabi-         On  the  whole  it  seems  most  probable  that  Harold  ac- 

Harold  ac-  companied  William  in  more  than  one  expedition  against 

companied  Britanny.^    It  was  most  likely  in  another  raid,  though  in 

William  in  ^  a  ^ 

more  than  one^  we  may  be  surCj  which  followed  pretty  soon  after  the 
ditioBL^    earlier  one,  that  William  and  his  English  g^est  made 
their   way  somewhat  further  into  the  Breton   territory^ 
though  still  without  reaching  the  districts  most  strongly 
marked  with  Breton  characteristics.     In  a  campaign   of 
which  we  have  no  further  account,  Conan  was  driven  to 
take  shelter  in  what  was  doubtless  one  of  the  most  im- 
a^_^of     portant  Btrongholde  of  hi8  dominioiis.     His  last  stand  was 
made  at  Dinan^  the  fortress  by  the  Banoe^  than  which 
no  town  in  all  Graul  better  preserves  the  character^  ex- 
pressed perhaps   in  its  Celtic  name^  of  the  old  Gaulish 
DescriD-     hill-fort.    No  remains  of  castle  or  minster  are  there  which 
town.         ^^^^  \^x^^  witnessed  the  approach  of  the  Norman  Conqueror 
and  the  English  hero.     The  chief  churchy  a  building  which 
seems  more  like  the  work  of  Aquitanian  than  of  Breton 
hands^  dates  only  from  the  next  age^  and  the  noble  mass 
of  the  castle^  the  almost  perfect  circuit  of  the  town-walls^ 
are  the  work  of  still  later  times.     The  heroic  associations 
of  Dinan  gather  round  the  name  of  Bertrand  Du  Guesclin 
rather  than  round  those  of  Conan^  William,  or  Harold. 

'  Will.  Pict.  no,  III.  "MenstruA  penuriA  fatigatam  exercitum  reda- 
cebat."  The  Archdeacon's  minute  setting  forth  of  the  workings  of  the 
Duke's  mind  is  too  long  to  copy. 

^  lb.  1 1 1.  "Excedenti  jam  BritanniiB  limltem  repente  indicator  Gau- 
fredum  Andegavenaem  cum  ingentibus  copiis  Conano  fuissa  conjunctunii 
et  ambos  postero  die  proeliatum  afiiituroB." 

'  See  Appendix  T. 
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Yet^  save  the  heights  crowned  by  the  donjons  of  Domfront  chap.  xii. 
and  Ealaise^  few  of  the  spots  which  figure  in  our  history 
more  thoroughly  preserve  the  general  aspect  which  they 
must  have  borne  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  peninsular 
height  looking  down  on  the  Rance^  the  hills^  the  rocks^ 
the  woods^  remain  doubtless  unchanged.  The  neighbouring 
group  of  buildings  at  Lehon^  the  monastery  in  the  vale^ 
the  castle  on  the  height^  though  their  existing  buildings 
all  belong  to  later  times^  speak  to  us  of  the  tastes  alike  of 
the  monks  and  of  the  warriors  of  William's  day.  They 
tell  of  times  when  the  armed  chief  reared  his  eagle's  nest 
on  the  height^  and  when  the  peaceful  brotherhood  below 
sought  for  a  spot  where  wood  and  water  would  never  fail 
them.^  And  the  town  itself,  still  almost  wholly  contained 
within  its  ancient  walls^  crowns  the  main  hill  exactly  as 
it  must  have  done  in  the  days  of  William.  Unmarked  as 
it  is  by  the  soaring  spires  of  Angers,  by  the  spreading  apse 
of  Le  Mans,  or  by  the  twin  towers  of  Exeter  and  Geneva^  no 
town  better  sets  before  us  that  distinctive  feature  of  early 
times^  the  city  set  on  an  hill  which  cannot  be  hid.  The 
ancient  bridge  remains^  now  guarded  only  by  a  mere 
village  suburb;  it  is  only  the  modem  viaduct^  a  work 
worthy  of  old  Soman  days^  which  speaks  at  all  forcibly 
of  the  changes  which  have  passed  over  the  world  since 
William  and  Harold  encamped  beneath  the  height.  They 
crossed  the  stream^  they  compassed  the  town^  and  doubt- 
less made  their  attack  on  the  western  side^  where  the  fall 
is  gentler^  where  the  later  fortifications  are  stronger,  and 
where  the  comparatively  modem  castle  no  doubt  occupies 
the  site  of  the  donjon  of  Conan. 

We  have  no  details  of  the  siege.     It  must  be  in  a  great  William 
degree  a  fancy  picture  which  represents  the  Norman  horse-  ti)wn-!^m* 
men  as  charging  with  lifted  lances  against  the  defenders  P^^^'^®'^^ 

^        ^  of  firo. 

of  the  fortress.^     But  the  same  representation  implies  a 

'  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  220,  233.  ^  Bajeuz  Tapestry,  pi.  5. 
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OHAP.  xn.  vigorous  defence  on  the  part  of  the  besieged,  and  it  shows 
that  the  post  was  at  last  won  by  the  familiar  Norman 
means,  the  application  of  fire.^  This  seems,  as  at  May- 
enne,  to  have  broken  the  spirits  of  the  defenders,  and, 
CoDan  Bur-  in  our  one  representation  of  the  siege,  Conan  is  shown, 
the  town,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  surrendering  the 
keys  of  his  fortress  by  offering  them  on  the  point  of  a 
spear  to  his  conqueror.  It  is  in  the  like  fiishion  that  the 
conqueror  receives  his  submission.'  This  is  all  that  we 
hear  of  the  expedition  in  which  Harold  took  a  part.  What- 
ever may  have  been  its  real  nature  and  results,  it  at  least 
did  not  lead  to  any  permanent  Norman  occupation  of  the 
country  which  had  been  the  seat  of  war.  Dol  and  Dinaa 
both  remained  Breton.  And,  at  a  later  period  of  WiOiam's 
life,  when  he  could  command  the  whole  force  of  England 
and  not  only  an  occasional  English  volunteer,  we  shall 
1076.  find  him  again  in  arms  before  Dol,  but  this  time  as  the 
besieger  of  the  doomed  city,  not  as  its  deliverer.^ 

According  to  one  account,  according  to  that  account  on 

which  I  look  with  less  of  distrust  than  on  the  others,^ 

Knight-      Harold's  knighthood  and  Harold^s  oath  did  not  go  before, 

Harold,      but  followed,  the  Breton  campaign,  and  the  knighthood 

seems  to  be  set  forth  as  taking  place  within  or  under  the 

walls  of  Dinan,  immediately  after  the  capture  of  the  town. 

Such  a  ceremony,  possibly  amounting  to  a  tie  of  sworn 

brotherhood^  between  the  two  companions-in-arms,  may 

very  well  have  followed  the  capture  of  a  town  won  by 

the  joint  prowess  of  the  Norman  Duke  and  the  English 

Question     Earl.     But  the  more  &mous  oath,  the  oath  on  which  so 

l?."""''  much  of  the  hiBtory  turns,  wherever  and  whenever  it  wbs 

*  Bayeux  Tapestiy,  pi.  5. 

'  lb.  pi.  6.     Gf.  the  legend  of  the  death  of  Malcolm  at  Alnwick.     See 
Robertson,  i.  147. 
'  See  the  Angevin  Chronicle  in  Labb^,  i.  376. 

*  Bajeux  Tapestry,  pi.  6.  »  Cf.  vol.  i.  pp.  436,  585  ;  iL  384. 
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taken^  was^  at  any  rate^  taken  on  Norman  ground.     One  ohap.  xn. 
Tersion^  as  we  have  seen,  places  it  before  the  Breton  expe-  S^***" 
dition ;  the  account  which  I  am  inclined  to  follow  places  m  to  time 
it  immediately  after.     From  Dinan  William  returned  top^^^]^].* 
Bayeox,  and  at  Bayeux  it  was  that  Harold  took  the  fatal  *l^"2f" 
engagement  upon  his  soul.^     Other  accounts  place  it  at  Breton 
Bonneville ;  others  at  Bouen,  either  in  the  palace,  or  imder 
an  oak  near  the  city.     The  nature  of  the  oath  is  as  little  Gontradic- 
certain  as  its  time  or  place.    As  I  have  already  said,^  the^nature 
nearly  every  account  represents  it  as  contoining  an  en-^*' 
gagement  to  marry  one  of  William^s  daughters;   some 
acoounts  seem  to  make  that  engagement  and  its  breach 
the  whole  ground  of  quarrel  between   the  two  Princes. 
Others    add   that    Harold    further  engaged  to   give  his 
sister  in  marriage  to  an  unnamed  Norman  noble.     Most  Statements 
accounts  add   also  far  more  important   political  stipula-  tenns. 
tions.      Harold  is  to   become  the  man  of  William;   he 
is  to  receive  him,  on  Eadward's  death,  as   his  successor 
on  the  throne  of  England;    meanwhile  he  is  to  be  the 
guardian  of  William's  interests  in  England,  and  to  act 
in  some  sort  as  his  lieutenant.     He  is  at  once  to  give  up 
the  castle  of  Dover,  with  its  well,  to  the  Duke,  and  to 
receive  a  Norman  g^arrison   in  it;   he  is  to  build  other 
castles  at  other  points  of  English  ground,  where  the  Duke 
may  think  good,  and  there  also  he  is  to  receive  and  maintain 
Norman  garrisons.     The  highest  place  in  William's  favour, 
when  he  shall  have  attained  the  English  Crown,  honours, 
grants,  even  to  the  half  of  the  Kingdom,  are  of  course 
promised  to  Harold  as  the  reward  of  faithftdly  carrying  out 
all  these  promises. 

To  all  this,  or  to  some  part  of  all  this,  we  are  told  that  Fonn  of 
Harold  swore.     He  swore,  it  is  said,  after  some  form  of  ^^^^  to  be 
more  than  usual  solemnity,  something  beyond  the  ordi-J^:*^®* 
nary  oath  of  homage.     He  swore  upon  the  relics  of  the  the  taints. 

'  Bayeuz  Tapestry,  pi.  6.  *  See  above,  p.  937. 
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oiHAP.  xn.  saints.^    And  oae-fiunons  version  of  the  tale  represents 

'^^b     ^®  more  solemn  form  of  oath  as  something  into  which 

Wiiiiazn      Harold  was  miwittingly  entrapped  by  a  base  trick  on 

relios.        the  part  of  William.     It  is  not  an  English  apologist  of 

Harold,  but  a  Norman  admirer  of  William^^  who  tells  us 

how  the  Doke  filled  a  chest  with  all  the  holiest  relies  of 

the  saints  of  Normandy ;  how  Harold  swore  on  the  chest, 

not  knowing  on  what  he  swore ;  how  William  then  drew 

away  the  covering  with  which  the  holy  things  had  been 

hidden,  and  bade  Harold  see  how  fearfdl  was  the  oath 

which  he  had  taken,  and  how  awful  was  the  vengeance 

which  would  light  on  him  who  fiiiled  to  keep  it.     His  hand 

trembled  and  his  fledi  quivered^  when  he  laid  his  hand 

on  the  chest,  while  still  unknowing  of  all  that  was  in  it; 

how  much  more  fiightened  was  he  when  he  knew  by  how 

awful  a  sanction  he  had  unwittingly  bound  his  soul.^    This 

may  be  history  or  it  may  be  legend;  at  any  rate  it  is  the 

honour  of  the  Norman  rather  than  that  of  the  Englishman 

which  is  staked  on  its  truth  or  fabehood. 

Harold  The  oath  then,  whatever  was  its  nature,  being  sworn, 

England,    Harold  left,  or  was  allowed  to  leave,  the  Norman  Coort 

perhaps      jj^  returned  to  England  in  full  outward  friendship  with 

leavmg  ^  * 

Wul&oth   the  Norman  Duke,  as  his  sworn  man,  his  future  son-in-law. 

as  a  hofl"      ^^_ 

tage.  With  Hakon,  and  with  his  sister,  if  she  had  accompanied 

him,  he  sailed  back  to  England.  Wulfhoth,  it  would  seem, 
was  left  with  the  Duke  as  a  hostage  for  his  brother's 
fideHty.« 

^  Ord.  Vit.  49a  A.  ''Omnia  quae  ab  illo  reqnisita  fuerant  super  sanctis- 
simas  reliquias  juraverat.** 

*  Waoe,  10818.    See  Appendix  R. 

*  lb.  10838  ; 

"  Quant  Heraut  buz  sa  main  tendi. 

La  main  trembla,  la  char  fi^mi." 

*  lb.  10858  ; 

"  Heraut  forment  s'espoanta 

Des  relikes  k'il  li  monstra.'* 
^  See  Appendix  R. 
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I  have  told  this  &inous  tale  in  thai  one  of  the  many  chap.  xn. 
shapes  which  it  has  taken  which  seems  least  widely  re-  ^^£ 
moved  firom  the  prohabilities  of  the  case.     It  is  at  least  ^^  the 

details, 

not  impossible,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  some  bat  some 
of  the  other  shapes.     But  I  would  not  be  miderstood  as^riTof 
pledging  myself  to  the  accuracy  of  a  single  detail.    The  ^^V°^ 
charge  of  perjury  against  Harold  is  a  charge  in  which 
there  is  no  statement  for  the  defence,  while  the  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution  contradict  one  another.     To  my  own  Negative 
mind^  as  I  have  before  said,^  the  strongest  argument  against  ^f  ^i^^ 
Harold  is  that  there  is  no  statement  for  the  defence.     Had  ^^s^^ 

writers. 

there  been  a  single  distinct  English  contradiction  of  the 
stoijj  direct  or  implied,  I  should  have  cast  away  the  whole 
tale  as  pure  invention.  But,  while  we  have  such  contra- 
dictions on  almost  every  other  point,  on  this  point  we  have 
none.  It  was  clearly  a  weak  point  in  Harold's  case;  it 
was  a  subject  on  which  his  firienda  shrank  from  entering. 
This  to  my  mind  proves  a  great  deal ;  but  we  must  })eware 
of  dealing  with  it  as  if  it  proved  more  than  it  really  does. 
It  proves  that  there  was  something  wrong,  something  about 
which  Harold's  friends  could  not  speak  freely.  It  proves 
that  there  was  some  groundwork  for  the  Norman  story; 
it  proves  that  Harold  took  some  engagement  the  breach 
of  which  could  easily  be  represented  as  perjury.  But  it 
proves  no  more.  The  different  forms  of  the  Norman  story 
remain  as  contradictory  to  one  another,  as  lacking  in  all 
corroborative  evidence,  as  they  were  before.  Harold  swore. 
But  when  ?  All  kinds  of  dates  are  given;  our  only  means  No  oer- 
of  choosing  one  date  rather  than  another  is  by  choosing  the  to  ^^ 
most  vacant  year  in  the  English  annals.  We  know  that  it  ^"°®> 
most  have  been  before  Harold's  marriage  with  Ealdgy th ; 
bnt  the  date  of  that  marriage  is  itself  matter  of  con- 
jecture.'    Again,  we  could  fix  the  date,  if  we  had  any 

*  See  vol.  IL  p.  300.  '  See  Appendix  F. 
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oHAP.  zii.  independent  aoconnts  of  the  campaigns  of  Dol  and  Dinan. 
Bat  no  Breton  writer  mentions  those  campaigns  at  aQ ;  no 
Norman  writer  mentions  them  except  in  connexion  with 
the  visit  and  oath  of  Harold.  I  have  myself  placed  the 
event  at  the  point  of  time  which  on  the  whole  seemed 
least  unlikely;  but  I  confess  to  have  had  all  along  a 
lurking  feeling  that  the  whole  story  may  have  arisen  out 
of  something  which  happened  in  that  earlier  French  journey 
of  Harold's,  of  which  we  have  no  details.^  Harold  then, 
I  admit,  swore,  but  when  he  swore  must  remain  matter 
of  conjecture. 

the  place,  And,  if  we  are  thus  left  to  conjecture  as  to  the  time 
when  Harold  swore,  we  are  equally  left  to  conjecture  as 
to  the  place.  The  scene  of  such  an  event  might  have  been 
expected  to  be  well  known.  We  are  told  that  the  oath 
was  taken  in  the  presence  of  a  full  assembly  of  the  Norman 
nobles;^  but  even  contemporary  authorities  do  not  agree 
as  to  the  spot  where  this  great  council  was  gathered 
together.  We  have  to  choose  at  our  pleasure  between 
Bonneville,  Bayeux,  and  Bouen.  These  glaring  contra- 
dictions do  not  indeed  affect  the  belief  that  there  is  some 
groundwork  of  fact  for  the  story,  but  they  are  quite  enough 
to  hinder  us  from  putting  implicit  faith  in  a  single  un- 
corroborated detail. 

or  the  Still  more  important  than  the  questions  when  and  where 

of  the  oath.  Harold  swore,  is  the  question  what  he  swore.  Even  here 
the  witness  of  his  accusers  does  not  agree  together.  The 
engagement  to  marry  William's  daughter,  so  prominent 
in  most  of  the  accounts,  is  passed  by  in  one  which  ought 
to  be  the  most  trustworthy  of  any.  There  is  an  utter 
uncertainty  as  to  which  of  William's  many  daughters  it 
was  that  Harold  engaged  to  marry.  According  to  one 
version,  this  part  at  least  of  the  oath,  if  not  kept,  was 

^  See  Yol.  ii.  pp.  431,  434. 

'  So  say  most  of  the  accounts.     See  Appendix  R. 
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at  least  not  broken ;   one  statement^  and  that  put  into  ohap.  xn. 
Harold's  own  mouth^^  affirms^  with  whatever  truths  that 
the  daughter  of  William  to  whom  he  had  pliglited  himself 
died  before  his  accession  to  the  Crown.    Even  the  most  im- 
portant engagement  of  aJl^  the  promise  to  secure  William's 
succession^  or  at  least  to  do  all  that  one  man  coidd  do 
to  secure  it^  appears  in  different  shapes  in  the  different 
accounts.     In  most  of  them  it  is  accompanied  by  lesser  ImpoBm- 
engagements  which    carry    their  own    confutation    with  gonw^  its 
them.     Harold  is  made  to  promise  to  do  various  things  ^^^ 
on  William's  behalf  forthwith.    The  engagements  to  receive 
a  Norman  garrison  in  Dover  Castle^  to  build  other  castles 
elsewhere^  and  to  receive  and  maintain  Norman  g^arrisons 
in  them — these  were  engagements  the  fulfilment  of  which 
was  not  to  wait  till  the  death  of  Eadward.    They  were 
engagements  to  be  fulfilled  at  once^  a&  pledges  of  Harold's 
fiath^  and  as  means  of  paving  the  way  for  William's  suc- 
cession when  the  day  should  come.     But  it  is  certain  that 
these  lesser  engagements  never  were  fulfilled;  it  is  nowhere 
stated  that  any  complaint  was  made  during  Eadward's  life 
as  to  their  non-fulfilment.     We  hear  nothing  of  any  com- 
plaint^ of  any  message^  on  the  part  of  William^  until  after 
Harold's  election  and  coronation.     They  were  in  truth 
stipulations  the  fulfilment  of  which  was  simply  impos- 
sible^ and  a  prince  so  clear-sighted  as  William  must  have 
seen  that  it  was  impossible.      Harold  might  indeed  do 
all  that  was  in  one  man's  power  to  secure  the  election 
of  William  whenever  the  throne  should  become  vacant; 
but  it  would  have  been  beyond  the  power  of  any  man, 
even  of  an  Earl  of  the  West- Saxons^  to  surrender  English 
fortresses  to  William  while  Eadward  still  lived.     When 
Eadward  was  dead^  the  Witan  might  of  course^  if  they 
would^    choose   William   as   his    successor.      But^   while 

^  Will.  Malms,  iii.  138.  '' Liberatom  se  sacramento  asaerenSy  quod  filia 
ejaa  qnain  despondent  citric  nnbiles  annos  obierat." 
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OHAF.  xu.  William  was  not  yet  Eling^  it  would  have  been  simple 
treason  in  an  English  Earl  to  surrender  to  him  a  fortress 
which  the  King  and  people  of  England  had  entrusted  to 
his  keeping.     It  is  highly  probable  that  William  himself 
knew  the  English  Constitution  much  better  than  the  his- 
torians who  write  as  his  advocates  and  flatterers.     But 
it  called  for  no  special  knowledge  of  the  English  Consti- 
tution^ it  was  little  more  than  a  matter  of  common  sense, 
to  see  that  no  subject,  however  exalted,  either  could,  or 
ought  to,  hand  over  English  fortresses  to  a  foreign  prince, 
even  though  that  foreign  prince  was  the  destined  successor 
to  the  English  Crown. 
The  oath,        Harold  then,  as  I  hold,  swore,  but  what  he  swore  is  as 
w^'i:r  uncertain  as  it  is  when  and  where  he  swore  it.   We  are  left 
all<^,      as  completely  to  conjecture  as  to  the  matter  of  his  oath  as 

must  have  .        . 

been  taken  we  are  left  as  to  its  time  and  its  place.  We  know  only  that 
pulsion.  '  it  was  something  which  gave  William  a  great  advantage, 
something  which  enabled  him,  without  much  diflicully, 
to  represent  his  rival  as  guilty  of  a  signal  perjury.  But 
we  can  say  no  more.  If  Harold  really  promised  to  accept 
William  as  King  after  the  death  of  Eadward,  and  to  use 
every  means  in  his  power  to  bring  about  his  acceptance 
by  the  rest  of  the  nation,  such  an  oath  could  have  been 
taken  only  under  compulsion.  If  Harold  took  such  an  oath, 
it  could  only  have  been  because  he  felt  that  his  position 
in  the  Norman  Court,  however  honourable  in  appearance, 
was  practically  the  position  of  a  prisoner.  For  such  an  oath 
was  one  which  he  certainly  bad  no  intention  of  keeping. 
And,  however  reckless  Harold  may  have  been  with  regard 
to  oaths,^  this  was  an  oath  which  neither  Harold  nor  any 
other  man  in  his  senses  would  have  willingly  taken,  unless 
he  had  meant  to  keep  it.  To  take  such  an  oath,  and  then 
to  break  it,  was  to  give  the  enemy  the  greatest  possible 
advantage.     We  may  therefore  feel  sure  that,  if  Harold 

^  See  vol.  ii  pp.  43,  494. 
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did  swear  to  all  which  the  Norman  accounts  represent  ohap.  xn. 
him  as  swearing  to^  he  must  have  sworn  simply  because 
he  felt  himself  in  bonds^  because  he  saw  no  other  way  of 
escaping  from  Normandy  and  returning  to  England.^ 

On  the  other  hand^  if  WilKam  required  such  an  oath,  William's 
he  could  have  required  it  only  because  he  knew  that  it  motives  ~ 
would  not  be  kept.     It  is  quite  impossible  to  believe  that,  hi^*^^ 
at  the  time  when  Harold^s  visit  is  commonly  placed.  Wil-  mto  brea^ 

•^   *  ,         of  his  oath. 

liam  did  not  know  perfectly  well  that  Harold  had  designs 
on  the  English  Crown,  even  if  Harold  were  not  in  some 
sort  already  recognized  as  Eadward^s  destined  successor. 
William  could  not  be  so  blind  as  to  think  that  an  extorted 
oath  on  the  part  of  Harold  would  really  hinder  the  English 
people  from  electing  Harold  King,  or  would  even  hinder 
Harold  from  accepting  the  election  of  the  English  people. 
A  formal  oath  to  receive  William  as  King  could  have  been 
required  wilh  no  other  object  than  that  of  gaining,  on 
some  friture  day,  the  advantage  of  representing  Harold  as 
a  perjured  man.  Harold,  in  short,  was  called  on  to  take 
an  oath,  simply  in  the  hope  that  he  might  break  it.  Ghreat 
as  William's  character  was  in  many  ways,  I  fear  that  this 
sort  of  trick  to  entrap  a  rival  would  have  seemed  to  him 
simply  a  praiseworthy  stratagem.  We  may\>e  sure  that 
William's  religious  feelings,  to  speak  of  no  other  motive, 
would  have  kept  him  back  from  a  wilfully  false  oath  in 
his  own  person.  But  the  formal  religion  of  those  times 
would  perhaps  not  have  kept  him  back  from  throwing  an 
occasion  of  sin  in  the  way  of  another,  provided  his  own 
hands  were  kept  formally  clean  from  all  share  in  it.  A 
more  enlightened  morality  will  pronounce  that,  if  William 
really  did  thus  purposely  entrap  Harold  into  the  crime  of 

^  The  apology  put  into  Harold's  mouth  by  William  of  Malmesbuiy  (iii. 
938)  is  that  he  was  **  necessitate  temporis  ooactns."  Wace  (11965)  puts 
it  more  clearly  still.  Harold's  Biographer  (Ghron.  Ang.  Norm,  ii  187) 
argues  the  point  at  length.     See  Appendix  U. 
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OHAF.  zn.  perjury,  the  guilt  of  William  was  &r  blacker  than  ti:ie 

guilt  of  Harold. 
Pirobftble  But  perhaps  it  is  not  neoessaiy  to  suppose  that  Harold 
of  the  oath,  really  did  swear  to  William's  succession  in  the  full  and 
.  formal  way  which  the  Norman  writers  assert.  It  is 
remarkable  how  prominent  a  place  is  filled  in  nearly  every 
account  by  Harold's  promise  to  marry  William's  daughter. 
And  it  is  ftirther  remarkable  that  this  promise  is  the  only 
part  of  the  story  which  seems  to  have  reached  some  writers 
An«ng«ge-in  othcr  lands.^  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  we  have 
many  here  before  us  the  germ  of  the  whole  matter.  Harold  may 
dauffhtor'  ^^^^  promised,  promised,  as  we  are  told  his  manner  was, 
too  hastily,  to  marry  one  of  William's  daughters.  He  may 
easily  have  been  thus  &r  cajoled  by  the  blandishments 
of  Matilda,  and  even,  as  some  accounts  suggest,  by  the 
expressed  preference  of  the  princess  herself.  When  once 
out  of  the  snare,  he  may  have  forgotten  or  laughed  at  his 
promise  to  so  youthful  a  bride,  and  love,  or  i>olicy,  or  both, 
may  have  attracted  him  to  the  widow  of  Grufiydd.  We 
must  remember  how  very  lightly  matrimonial  engage- 
ments of  this  sort  were  both  entered  into  and  cancelled. 
The  whole  history  of  the  middle  ages  is  full  of  stories  of 
princesses  whose  marriage  engagements  were  lightly  made 
and  lightly  broken,  sometimes  through  the  inconstancy  of 
suitors,  sometimes  through  that  of  fathers.  The  diplomacy 
of  days  a  little  later  than  those  of  Harold  and  William 
shows  us  many  a  treaty  of  marriage  which  became  a  dead 
letter  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  signed.  In  the  morality  of 
those  times,  Harold's  breach  of  his  promise  to  marry 
Adeb'za  or  Agatha,  or  whatever  the  maiden's  name  was, 
would  certainly  not  be  set  down  as  a  very  deadly  sin.  But, 
deadly  or  not  deadly,  it  was  manifestly  a  sin  out  of  which 
William  could  reap  no  small  advantage,  one  which  could 
easily  be  employed  to  discredit  the  cause  of  his  adversary. 

^  See  Appendix  R. 
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The  case  would  be  still  stronger  if  we  could  suppose^  what  ohap.  xn. 
is  really  not  unlikely,  that  either  Harold's  knighthood  or  ^^^®^ 
his  engagement  to  many  William's  daughter  was  accom-  ^^  ot 
panied  by  some  formal  act  of  homage  done  by  Harold  to  homage. 
William.^    We  must  remember  that  Harold  owed  William 
a  leal  and  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  deliverance  from 
Guy's  dungeon.     He  consented  to  serve  in  William's  army 
in  a   quarrel  which    concerned   neither  himself   nor  his 
country;   and^  though  older   than  William,   he   did  not 
scruple  to  enter  into  what  was  in  some  sort  a  filial  relation 
towards  him.     It  would  really  not  be  wonderful  if,  under  Probability 
this  combination  of  circumstances,  Harold  consented  to  homage  on 
become  William's  man.     We  must  again  bear  in  mind5j^***'" 
how  lightly  engagements  of  this  kind  were  entered  into, 
and  how  perplexing  and  clashing  were  the  endless  com-  CompUca- 
plications  of  feudalism.     Men  did  homage  on  all  kinds  of  J^^eudal 
grounds,  on  the  receipt  of  almost  any  kind  of  benefit,  and  "^^i^'^- 
they  were  often  bound  by  the  tie  of  homage  to  several 
lords  at  the  same  time.    William  himself  was  the  man  of 
King  Henry;  but  he  seems  also  to  have  looked  on  himself 
as  the  man  of  King  Eadward;^  it  is  within  the  compass  of 
possibility  that  he  did  homage  to  Eadward  as  his  chosen 
successor  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  England.     Herbert  of 
Maine  might  have  been  claimed  as  the  man  of  the  King  of 
the  French,  of  the  Duke  of  the  Normans,  and  of  the  Count 
of  Anjou,  all  at  once.    Roger  of  Mortemer  was  undoubtedly 
the  man  of  Duke  William ;  but  he  was  also  the  man  of  so 
small  a  lord  as  Balph  of  Montdidier ;  and  we  have  seen  the 
difiSculties  into  which  he  was  brought  through  this  divided 
all^iance.^     King  Malcolm  was  the  man  of  Eadward  and 
the  sworn  brother  of  Tostig;  yet  neither  of  these  obliga- 
tions kept  him  back  from  ravaging  Northumberland.^    In 

^  Compare  the  homage  done  by  Richard  the  Fearleas  to  Hugh  the  Great 
on  promising  to  marrj  his  daughter.    See  vol.  i.  p.  248. 
'  See  Appendix  R.  *  See  above,  p.  157. 

*  See  vol  ii.pp.  365,  384,  385,  460. 
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oHAP.  XII.  short  the  instances  are  endless.    Most  public  men  of  the 

eleventh  century  must  have  been  like  the  English  statesman 

of  the  seventeenth,  who  had  taken  a  g^reat  many  ooths^ 

Eflfeot  of     and  was  a&aid  that  he  had  not  kept  them  all.^     In  such 

done  by      &  state  of  things  it  would  be  nothing  amazing  if  Ebuold 

WMmi!^  became  the  man  of  his  benefactor,  his  future  fether-in-law, 

his  military  commander  in  the  Breton  war.     Such  an  act 

of  homage  would  undoubtedly  not  bind  him,  either  in  its 

terms  or  in  its  spirit,  to  receive  William  as  Eadward's 

The  advan-  succcssor  on  the  throne  of  England.     But  it  would  give 

byit to  "  William  a  great  advantage  nevertheless.     Nothing  would 

WilUam.     Y^  jj^Qjg  gj^gy  ^jjj^j^  gjj,  WiUiam  to  construe  the  oath  of 

homage  in  one  way  and  for  Harold  to  construe  it  in 

another.     When  the  man  assumed  a  crown  to  which  the 

lord  laid  claim,  such  conduct  might  easily  be  represented 

as  a  breach  of  the  man's  duty  to  his  lord.      The  man 

had  promised  to  do  his  lord  fiedthful  service,  and  he  had 

&iled  to  do  that  faithful  service  in  the  matter  which,  of 

all  others,  was  nearest  the  lord's  heart.     Here  was  quite 

material  enough  for  the  craft  of  William  to  take  advantage 

of,  and  to  turn  to  the  discredit  of  his  rival.    The  relations 

of  lord  and  vassal  in  those  days  were  in  a  state  somewhat 

like  that  in  which  other  relations  of  life  have  been  at  other 

Flucta&t-    times.     There  must  have  been  few  princes  or  nobles  in 

opinron  as  westem  Europe  who  had  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  been 

{?  *J^ng  of  g^^^J  of  some  breach  of  the  strict  duty  of  a  man  to  his 

homage,     lord.      The   fault  thus  lightly  committed  was   often  as 

lightly  pardoned.     Yet,  as  special  acts  of  fidelity  called 

for  special  admiration,  so  it  was  not  hard,  whenever  it  was 

convenient,  to  insist  on  and  to  aggravate  the  offence  of  the 

faithless  vassal.^    The  offence  was  one  which  could,  almost 

^  See  the  speech  of  Philip,  Lord  Wharton,  on  the  Abjozation  Bill  of 
1690.     Macaulay,  iii.  574. 

'  See  the  storiefl  of  the  fidelity  of  Geroy  and  his  son  William  to  their 
several  feudal  lords,  vol.  ii.  pp.  130-332.    On  the  other  hand  it  is  oonstanU^ 
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at  pleasure^  be  either  passed  by  as  altogether  trivial  or  held  ohap.  xn. 
up  to  execration  as  a  sin  of  the  most  heinous  dye.  The 
latter  course^  I  need  not  say^  was  that  which  would  be 
followed  with  unrelenting  eagerness,  when  the  breach  of 
duty  to  be  held  up  for  scorn  and  vengeance  was  one 
committed  by  Harold  and  against  William. 

And,  in  the  ideas  of  those  days,  it  would  be  held  as  Case  of  an 
further  strengthening  the  case  of   William,   as   further  ^^?'' 
aggravating  the  crime  of  Harold,  if  the  oath  taken  and 
broken  was  not  merely  the  common  oath  of  a  man  to  his 
lord,  but  an  oath  of  unusual  sanctity,  an  oath  taken  upon 
the  relics  of  the  saints.    We  must  look  at  the  matter  with 
the  feelings  of  those  times.     In  any  enlightened  view  of  GeDoral 
morality,  one  promise  is  as  binding  as  another ;  the  word  ^^i^^to 
of  an  honest  man  is  as  sacred  as  a  thousand  oaths.     But  ^^^* 
the  tact  that  oaths  are  required  among  all  nations  and 
under  all  religions  shows  that  this  is  a  morality  so  high 
that  the  mass  of  mankind  do  not  practically  act  upon  it. 
Eveiy  oath  is  in  truth  a  curse,  a  religious  threat,  a  calling 
down  of  the  vengeance  of  an  unseen  power  on  the  man  who 
shall  break  it.     A  man,  under  different  forms  of  religion, 
swears  by  such  a  god  or  by  such  a  saint.     K  he  breaks  his 
oath,  he  offers  a  personal  insult  to  the  god  or  the  saint  by 
whom   he  swears.      The    power   whom    he  thus  offends  Personal 
becomes  his  personal  enemy,  and  may  be  expected  to  mark  the  L^ts 
him  out  as  an  object  for  personal  vengeance.     If  therefore  ]J*^5jm^S 
the  story  of  the  relics  be  true,  William's  object  was  to  work  on  their 
on  Harold^'s  mind  by  dint  of  the  extreme  of  superstitious 
dread,  by  pointing  to  all  the  saints  of  Normandy  as  about 
to  become  his  personal  enemies  in  case  he  should  break  his 
oath.     The  strange  thing  to  our  minds  is  that  it  does  not 

made  an  aggravation  of  the  imprisonment  of  William  of  Aqnitaine  by 
Geoffrey  Martel,  that  it  was  a  wrong  done  against  his  lord.  See  vol.  ii. 
p.  5j^.  So  the  Peterborough  Chroniole  (1087)  says  of  the  last  expedition 
of  William  himself,  that  he  '*  heigode  uppan  his  agenne  hlaford  Philippe 
iMmoynge.** 
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CHAP.  xn.  seem  to  have  struck  any  one  that  tbe  real  sinner  against 
Trne  moral  the  saints  was  not  Harold  but  William.     If  the  saints  in 
the  case.     S^o^  &i^  conceiyed  as  being  still  capable  of  personal  human 
Wilbam     passions,  one  would  have  expected  that  they  would  look  on 
guilty  ihan  no  insult  as  so  greats  so  direct^  so  unpardonable^  as  that  of 
profiEining  their  holy  relics  to  a  purpose  of  deliberate  fraud. 
Harold  is  made  to  swear ;  then^  after  he  has  sworn,  he  is 
told  that  he  has  sworn  on  these  awM  and  wonder-working 
relics,  whose  vengeance,  in  case  of  breach  of  &ith^  wiU 
track  him  like  that  of  the  Erinnyes.     Strange  to  sayj  the 
author  of  so  base  a  deception  is  looked  on  as  a  pious  wor- 
shipper^ deserving  the  highest  favour  of  every  holy  person 
of  whom  a  bone  or  a  fragment  of  clothing  lay  within  the 
chest.    It  is  the  unwitting  victim  of  fraud  whom  the  saints 
mark  out  for  what^  in  the  intercourse  of  mortals  upon  earth, 
would  be  looked  on  as  a  somewhat  unjust  vengeance.     The 
reader  must  judge  for  himself  as  to  the  probability  of  the 
tale.    The  strongest  argument  in  its  favour  is  that  Harold's 
alleged  perjury   seems  to  have  aroused    greater  general 
indignation  than  could  have  been  aroused  by  a  mere  breach 
of  the  common  oath  of  homage.     At  any  rate^  the  question 
whether  such  a  tale  be  true  or  false  is  certainly  one  whidi 
comes  much  more  nearly  home  to  the  apologist  of  William 
than  to  the  apolog^  of  Harold. 
Harold's        As  to  the  bearing  of  the  transaction  on  Harold's  cha- 
SbiSking  racter,  the  morality  of  the  question  is  easily  summed  up. 
the  oath,    'WTiatever    was    the    engagement   which    Harold    broke, 
takiogit.    whether   it  was    a    promise    to  betray  England  to  the 
stranger  or    simply   to    contract  a  marriage    of   absurd 
disparity  in  point  of  years^  his  sin  lay  wholly  in  taking 
the  oath,  not  in  breaking  it.     He  yielded  to  threats  or  to 
blandishments,  to  a  vague  sense  of  danger,  to  a  vague  im- 
pulse of  gratitude  or  to  a  momentary  inclination,  when  in 
strict  morality  he  ought  to  have  stood  firm  against  every 
temptation  and  every  threat.  Through  one  or  other  of  these 
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motiYes  he  allowed  himself  to  be  cajoled  into  making  a  chap.  xn. 
promise  which  he  had  no  serions  intention  of  fulfilling. 
He  inearred  whatever  amount  of  guilt  is  incurred  by  thus 
trifling  with  what  ought  to  be  solemn  engagements.  No 
one^  I  suppose,  will  arg^e  that  he  would  at  all  have 
mended  matters^  had  he  fulfilled  his  promise  by  any 
act  of  treason  towards  his  country.  This  of  course  goes 
on  the  supposition  that  his  promise  really  involved  any 
such  acts  of  treason.  Sut  it  is  just  as  likely  that  Harold 
really  broke  no  promise  of  greater  moment  than  that  of 
marrying^  at  some  unfixed  time^  a  child  whose  father  was 
younger  than  himself. 

I  found  the  question  involved  in  darkness^  and  I  must  Utter 

obsciintv 

leave  it  in  the  darkness  in  which  I  found  it.    I  have  ofiered  of  the 

some  conjectures^  but  it  is  simply  as  conjectures  that  I^^l^^ 

have  offered  them.     The  tale  is  so  beset  with  contradictions 

that  it  is  impossible  to  attain  to  anything  like  certainty  on 

any  single  point  of  detail.     One  thing  at  least  is  certain.  The  oath 

However  deeply  Harold  may  have  sinned  against  William,  affected 

England  sinned  not  at  aU.    No  promise  or  oath  of  Harold  ^^i°'^^ 

could  bind  the  people  of  England^  or  could  give  William 

any  right  over  them  which  he  did  not  possess  before.    If 

Harold  sinned^  his  guilt  was  on  his  own  head.  The  people  of 

England  were  guiltless^  and  William^s  invasion  of  England 

was  none  the  less  an  unprovoked  attack  on  a  people  who 

had  never  wronged  him.    And,  if  we  accept  the  most 

famous  and  most  striking  part  of  the  story^  it  is  clear 

that  the  guilt  of  the  deceiver  was  far  heavier  than  the 

guilt  of  the  deceived.     The  question  is  therefore  a  Norman 

rather  than  an  English  question,  and  as  a  Norman  question 

I  have  dealt  with  it  in  one  of  the  Norman  chapters  of  my 

history. 

I  may  seem^  in  the  course  of  this  long  chapter^  to  have  Summarj* 
wandered  far  away  from  Harold  and  from  England.    But 
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oHAP.  XII.  the  whole  career  of  the  Conqueror  is  an  essential  part  of 
my  subject.  Every  step  in  that  career  is  a  step  towards 
the  great  enterprise  of  his  life.  Every  event  which 
illustrates  his  character  belongs  alike  to  the  history  of 
both  the  lands  over  which  he  ruled.  We  have  now  seen 
him  completely  establish  himself  within  his  own  Duchy; 
we  have  seen  him  successful  alike  against  domestic  and 
against  foreign  enemies;  we  have  seen  him  extend  his 
dominions  by  a  continental  conquest  which  seemed  almost 
designed  as  a  forestalling  of  his  coming  conquest  beyond 
the  sea.  We  again  entered  on  the  direct  stream  of  English 
history^  when  we  reached  that  obscure  and  mysterioos 
events  which^  in  some  way  or  another,  placed  the  hero  of 
England  in  his  power.  Our  long  episode  is  therefore 
over.  We  return  to  the  point  where  we  left  the  affiiirs  of 
England.  Harold^  in  Norman  eyes  the  faithless  vassal  of 
William,  is  chosen  and  consecrated  to  the  Crown  which 
William  claimed  as  his  own.  We  have  now  to  see  what 
steps  William  took^  when  the  news  reached  him  of  what  he 
deemed,  or  professed  to  deem,  so  great  a  wrong.  A  few 
bootless  attempts  at  negotiation  alone  separate  us  from 
actual  wars  and  rumours  of  wars.  A  few  more  pages,  and 
we  shall  have  fairly  entered  on  the  central  scene  of  the 
great  tragedy.  We  shall  soon  have  to  look  on  the  last 
warfare  of  Teutonic  England  under  the  King  of  her 
own  choice.  We  shall  soon  have  to  behold  the  twofold 
invasion,  the  twofold  struggle,  the  last  and  greatest  victory 
of  Harold,  his  first  and  his  last  defeat. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  NBGOTIATI0N8  OF  DUKE  WILLIAM.^ 
Jannaiy — ^AnguBt,  io66. 

The  people  of  England  had  made  their  choice.  They  PoBition  of 
had  placed  the  Crown  of  England  upon  the  head  of  the  ^ed^of 
foremost  man  of  their  own  race.  Harold^  the  son  of  Ood-  Eadward. 
wine,  the  son  of  Wolfiioth,  sat  in  the  kingly  seat  which 
had  never  before  received  an  occupant  of  other  than  kingly 
birth.  The  news  was  not  slow  in  reaching  the  ears  of  that 
mighty  rival  beyond  the  sea^  who  had  long  marked  that 
kingly  seat  as  his  own  heritage^  and  who  could  now  com- 
plain  to  the  world  that  his  heritage  had  been  torn  from 
him  by  his  own  sworn  vassal.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
William  had  long  been  watching  every  breeze  which  could 
bring  tidings  from  England.  The  failing  health  of  Ead- 
ward  was  known  at  Bouen  as  well  as  at  Westminster,^ 
and  William  was  doubtless  ready  to  put  in  his  claim  at  the 
first  moment  that  the  throne  should  be  actually  vacant. 
Even  after  the  homage  done  by  Harold,  even  if  we 
enlarge  that  homage  to  the  full  extent  which  it  assumes 
in  the  statements  of  WQliam^s  own  laureate,  the  Duke 
could  hardly  have  looked  forward  with  any  confidence  to 
a  peaceful  succession  to  the  English  Crown.  He  might 
well  doubt  how  far  he  had  really  bound  Harold,  and,  if 
he  had  bound  Harold,  he  had  at  least  not  bound  England. 

*  The  authorittes  for  thia  Chapter  are  essentially  the  same  as  those 
for  the  last. 

'  WilL  Pict.  109.  "Non  enim  in  longum  sperabatur  Edwardi  »gro- 
tantis  yita." 
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oHAP.  xin.  Bat  William  was  doubtless  ready  for  eveiy  occasion^  readj^ 
Effect  on  whatever  miglit  happen,  with  a  plausible  case  to  set  before 
of  the  sud-  the  world  on  his  own  behalf.     His  claim  was  not  likely  to 

den.  el60~  

tion  of       meet  with  any  acknowledgement  in  England^  but  it  would 

Harold.        ^^  ^^^  ]^  ^  g^  f^j.  j^j^  ^  ^^  ^y^^  j^  g^y  ^j^^^^  ^^  j^^  jj^g^ 

formally  put  forth  at  the  right  moment.  And  yet  the  course 
which  events  really  took  was  perhaps^  afber  all^  still  more 
to  the  wily  Duke's  advantage.  The  death,  the  biirial^  the 
coronation^  followed  so  fast  upon  one  another  that  William 
had  no  opportunity  of  pressing  his  claim  till  afber  the  choice 
of  England  had  been  irrevocably  made.  He  might  now^  if 
he  would,  call  on  the  reigning  King  to  descend  from  an 
.  usurped  throne;  he  could  not  call  on  the  English  nation 
to  elect  himself  to  a  vacant  throne.  But  he  gained  thereby 
an  advantage  of  which  the  writers  in  his  interest  have  not 
been  slow  to  make  use,  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
represent  the  reigning  King  as  an  intruder.  He  could 
speak  of  him  as  one  placed  on  the  throne  by  some  hasty 
and  irregular  act,  as  one  reigniag  in  any  case  in  opposition 
to  William's  own  earlier  right,  perhaps  even  as  reigning 
without  the  Aill  and  free  consent  of  the  English  people. 
It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  one  count  which  Norman 
partizans  bring  against  England  is  that  the  English  people 
failed  in  gratitude  to  the  deliverer  who  came  to  set  them  free 
from  a  tyrannical  usurper.^ 


§  1.  I%e  Negotiations  between  William  and  Harold. 

The  news  Evente  had  happened  so  fast  at  Westminster,  on  the  eve 
from  Eng-  of  the  Epiphany  and  on  the  festival  itself,  that  the  Duke 
l^mandy  ^^  ^®  Normaus  heard  the  whole  story  in  a  single  message.^ 

^  William  of  Poitiers  (145-146)  gets  very  eloquent  on  this  head ; 
I  bave  quoted  the  passage  in  Appendix  6. 

'  The  suddenness  of  the  news  is  marked  by  William  of  Poitiers  (lai); 
"  Yerus  rumor  insperatd  venit  Anglioam  terram  Rege  Edwardo  orbatam 
esse  et  ejus  coronA  Heraldum  omatum." 
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An  English  ship  carried  the  news  to  Nonnandy ;  whether  it  ohap.  xm. 
was  sent  q^eciallj  by  any  of  William^s  friends  in  England^ 
or  whether  it  went  simply  in  the  ordinary  course  of  com- 
munication between  two  friendly  conntries,  we  are  not  dis- 
tinctly told.    But,  as  a  special  messenger  brought  the  news 
to  the  Duke,  we  may  conceive  that  some  of  the  strangers 
whom  Harold's  clemency  had  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
land^  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  sending  the  news 
to  their  native  sovereign.^    A  graphic  description  is  given  Reception 
of  the  reception  of  the  news  by  the  Duke.^     He  was  in  his  newa^y 
park  of  Quevilly  near  Bouen,*  with  many  knights  and^*^^^*°^- 
esquires  ^  around  him,  going  forth  to  the  chase.     He  had 
in  his  hand  his  bow — the  bow  which,  like  that  of  Odysseus, 
no  other  man  could  bend  ^ — strung  and  bent  and  ready  for 
tlie  arrow.     He  was  in  the  act  of  giving  it  to  a  page  to 
bear  after  him,  when  there  came  to  the  gate  a  messenger^ 
a  man-at-arms  from  England.      The  new  comer  went 
straight  to  the  Duke;  he  greeted  him^  he  took  him  aside^ 
and  told  him  the  news  privily  and  briefly.    '*  King  Ead- 

^  8ee  aboYe,  p.  59,  and  vol.  li.  pp.  336,  346,  358. 

*  In  the  Tapestry  (pi.  8)  we  see  the  ship  ;  "  Hie  navis  Anglica  yenit  in 
toiTUa  Willelmi  Ducis."  See  Bruce,  p.  87.  The  language  of  Wace  (1099 1) 
seems  to  hnply  a  special  messenger ; 

.     .     .  "Un  Serjant 

Ei  d'Engleterre  vint  errant, 

Al  Due  yint  dreif 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  10983.  *  See  Preyost's  note,  ii.  120. 

*  lb.  10989 ; 

"Mult  ayeit  od  11  cheyaliers 

E  dameiselfl  et  esquierB." 

On  "  dameisels,*^  '*  domiceUi,**  a  diminutiye  of  'Mominus/'  which  now 
suryiyes  both  in  French  and  English  in  the  feminine  only,  see  Ducange 
in  yoo.  Benolt  (36640)  applies  the  nakne,  in  the  form  "  danzel,"  to  Wulfnoth. 
In  the  pretended  Laws  of  Eadward^  it  translates  ''iSt^eling,"  with  the 
oomment,  *'Nos  de  pluribus,  quia  filios  baronum  yocamus  domioellos, 
Angli  autem  nullum  prseter  filios  Begum  yocant"  (Schmid,  516). 

*  Will.  Mahns.  iU.  279.  "  Fuit ....  roboris  ingentis  in  laoertis,  ut  magno 
aepe  spectaoulo  fuerit  quod  nemo  ejus  aroum  tenderet>  quem  ipse  admisso 
equo  pedibns  neryo  extento  sinuaret." 

VOL.  in.  S 
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OHAP.  Jan.  ward  has  ended  his  days  and  Earl  Harold  is  raised  to  the 

Kingdom/^  ^    The  message  at  least  acted  as  a  respite  for 

the  destined  victims  of  William's  bow^  for  the  Duke  had 

now  other  matters  than  hunting  to  think  about.     He 

tamed  aside  firom  the  craft  of  the  woods;  he  was  as  a  man 

in  anger;   ofttimes  he  laced  and  ofbtimes  he  unlaced  his 

mantle ;  he  spake  to  no  man  and  no  man  dared  to  speak 

to  him.^     He  crossed  the  Seine  in  a  boat;   he  went  to  his 

hall,  and  entered  therein;  he  sat  down  on  a  bench  and 

turned  firom  one  side  to  another.     His  head  rested  against 

a  pillar,^  and  his  £EM)e  was  covered  with  his  mantle.     Long 

time  he  thus  sat  in  thought^  no  man  daring  to  speak  to 

him^  though  many  asked  one  another  what  ailed  him. 

Dialogue    At  last  one  drew  near  whom  long  and  intimate  friendship 

the  Duke   allowed  to  deal  more  freely  with  his  sovereign.    The  famous 

Sm^iti-  Seneschal,  William  Rtz-Osbem,*  of  whom  we  have  so  often 

Osbern.      heard,  now  rode  back  from  the  park  and  entered  the  haU, 

humming  a  tune  ^  as  he  walked.     He  passed  straighit  by 


'  Roman  de  Bon,  10995  ; 

'*  Ke  11  Reis  Ewart  ert  fines, 
E  Heraut  ert  k  Rei  leyez." 
■  lb.  10997 ; 

"Quant  U  Dng  ot  bien  escolt^,       Sovant  a  sun  mantel  Ia<n^. 
E  tute  soot  la  verity  E  Bovent  I'a  deetachi^; 

•  •  •  «  Ne  il  k  home  ne  parla, 

Semblant  fist  dliome  coroci^.        Ne  home  k  il  parler  n*oea." 
L'ovre  del  boiz  a  tut  lessi^. 
All  these  graphic  details  are  peculiar  to  Waoe.     Benolt  (3667  a)  ia  mnch 
shorter. 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  11012  ;  ''Sor  un  p^col  sun  chief  a  mis.'*  I  suppose 
this  means,  as  Mr.  Taylor  translates  it,  agadnst  a  pillar.  Waco's  descrip- 
tion is  so  perfect,  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  anything  but  simply  repeat  it 
Otherwise  this  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  call  up  the  image  of  the 
ancient  pillared  hall,  as  at  Oakham  and  Winchester,  and  onoe  at  West* 
minster,  the  one  great  apartment  of  the  palace,  as  of  any  other  house,  and 
seemingly  open  to  all  comers. 

*  Waoe  (11017)  here  says  simply,  "li  seneschal,"  but  from  t.  11051 
we  see  who  this  seneschal  was. 

*  Roman  de  Ron,  11020  ;  "Par  la  sale  ala  chantusant."    '* Fredonnsnt, 
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tiie  Dake^  and  many  asked  him  what  the  news  was  which  ohap.  znx. 
80  ailed  their  eovereign.  The  Duke,  hearing  what  passed 
between  the  Seneschal  and  the  others^  looked  up.  William 
Fitz-Osbem  then  told  him  that  it  was  in  vain  for  him 
to  try  to  hide  the  news  which  he  had  heard,  for  that  it  was 
already  blazed  abroad  through  all  the  streets  of  Souen. 
Every  man  in  the  city  knew  that  Eadward  was  dead^  and 
Uiat  Harold  held  the  Kingdom  of  England.  The  Duke 
answered  that  that  news  was  indeed  the  thing  which  grieved 
him.  No  news  could  grieve  him  more;  he  sorrowed  alike 
for  the  death  of  Eadward  and  for  the  wrong  done  to 
him  by  Harold.  Was  he  simply  proving  his  friend  ?  or 
were  even  his  stout  heart  and  wily  brain  cowed  and  per- 
plexed for  a  moment  by  the  suddenness  of  the  tidings  ? 
At  all  events  it  is  in  the  mouth  of  William  Fitz-Osbem — 
the  bold  of  heart  ^ — that  the  first  exhortation  to  action  is 
placed  in  our  story.  He  bids  the  Duke  not  moum^  but 
arise  and  be  doing.  Let  him  begin^  let  him  carry  through 
what  he  begins;  let  him,  in  a  word,  croas  the  sea  and  wrest 
the  Kingdom  fit>m  the  usurper. 

The  result  of  William's  deliberations  with  this  trusty  William's 
eonnsellor  was  the  sending  of  an  embassy  to  the  King^Huold. 
of  the  English.    The  nature  of  the  message  is  as  diversely  Contra- 
told  as  the  rest  of  the  story  of  which  it  forms  the  sequel.  countJ  dT 
Again  the  contemporary  English  writers  are  silent ;  they  ^^^^ 
make  no  mention  of  Norman  affairs  till  later  in  the  year,  ^u^m's 

mecnaffo. 

till  the  very  eve  of  the  Norman  invasion.  And  of  the 
other  writers,  each  naturally  throws  the  message  into  such 
a  shape  as  suits  his  own  version  of  that  oath  of  which  the 
message  was  necessarily  the  counterpart.  Whatever  Harold 
had  sworn,  whatever  it  suited  William  to  give  out  that 
Harold  had  sworn,  that  of  course  William  now  called  on 

chantaat  l^girement,"  Bays  Plaqnet;  "humming  a  tune**  in  Mr.  Taylor'i 
▼enioii. 
^  Roman  de  Ron,  1 1051.     "  Li  filz  Osbar  el  cuer  hardi." 

S  2 
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OHAP.  xm.  Harold  to  perform.     But  that  demand  ranges  in  different 
versions  from  a  summons  to  Harold  to  resign  his  Kingdom 
to  a  simple  summons  to  many  William's  daughter.^     We 
hear  of  more  messages  than  one,  and  in  one  aooount  the 
tone  of  the  second  message  is  wonderfully  lowered  from  the 
tone  of  the  first.     If  Harold  will  not  resign  the  Kingdom^ 
nor  give  up  the  castle  of  Dover,  nor  do  any  of  the  other 
things  which  he  has  promised^  let  him  at  least  many  the 
Duke's  daughter.    If  he  declines  to  do  even  that^  the  Duke 
will  certainly  come  against  him  in  arms  to  support  his 
rights.     The  date  of  the  embassy,  and  the  place  of  its  re- 
ception by  Harold^  are  as  uncertain  as  the  exact  nature  of 
the  message  or  of  the  oath.     It  was  a  matter  on  which 
William  was  not  likely  to  delay^  and  the  number  of  events 
and  negotiations  which  were  crowded  into  a  few  months 
Date  of      show  that  he  did  not  delay.     But  our  only  statement  as  to 
baasy  un-    time  is  the  assertion  of  a  very  untrustworthy  writer  that 
oertaan.      ^^  message  was  either  sent  or  received  on  the  tenth  day 
[J»nuiwrv    after  Eadward's  death.*    One  would  like  on  many  grounds 
to  know  whether  it  was  received  before  or  after  Harold  had 
set  forth  on  his  mission  to  win  the  hearts  of  the  male- 
contents  of  Northumberland.      One  would  like  to  know 
whether  Harold  received  the  message  of  William  when 
siuTounded  by  his  own  West-Saxons,  or  whether  it  reached 
him,  as  an  earlier  embassy  from  Gaul  had  reached  Glorious 
^thelstan,^  while  he  was  engaged  in  arranging  the  affiun 
of  the  most  distant  and  most  troublesome  portion  of  his 
Possible      Kingdom.    The  point  is  interesting,  as  it  is  just  possible 
the  mM-^    that  the  Northumbrian  opposition  to  Harold  may  have  been 
SSmteSs^^  some  degree  connected  with  the  challenge  brought  to 
in  North-   him  from  Normandy.    The  succession  of  William  was  indeed 

huxnber-  i»  ■  • 

land.         not  likely  to  be  looked  on  with  a  whit  more  of  favour  m 
Northumberland  than  it  was  looked  on  in  Wessex.     Bat 

^  See  Appendix  U.  '  See  above,  p.  70. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  224. 
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crafty  spiritB  were  at  work,  who  might  easily  turn  the  ohap.  xul 

claimB  of  the  Norman  to  their  own  ends.     Such^  it  might 

be  argnedj  were  the  results  of  the  hasty  election  of  Harold ; 

sucli  were  the  results  of  binding  the  free  sons  of  the  North 

by  the  voices  of  Wessex  and  East-Anglia.     It  would  be 

better  for  the  North  again  to  choose  its  own  King^  a  King 

who  had  never  become  the  man  of  the  stranger^  a  King 

whose  right  could  not  be  challenged  by  any  rival  beyond 

the  sea.     Such  arguments  as  these  seem  quite  in  character 

with  the  position  of  parties  at  the  time,  but  we  can  neither 

affirm  nor  deny  that  they  were  actually  used.    The  exact 

time  of  Harold's  northern  journey^  the  exact  time^  place^ 

and  substance  of  the  message  which  Harold  received  from 

the  Norman  Duke^  are  among  those  details  of  our  story 

which  must  remain  unknown  to  us. 

Whatever  was  the  exact  purport  of  the  embassy^  there  Object  of 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  object.     It  was  sent  simply  in  the  nego- 
order  that  William  might  add  another  count  to  his  indict-  ^^.' 
ment  against  the  English  Eong.     It  was  sent  in  order  that  ^^^^  ^' 

.  .  tended  to 

William  might  be  able  to  say^  not  only  that  Harold  had  be  fruit- 
neglected  to  perform  his  engagements^  whatever  they  werCj  ^"^ 
but  that  he  had  formally  refused  to  perform  them  when 
formally  called  upon.  Whatever  William  demanded^  we 
may  be  sure  that  he  demanded  it  only  in  the  expectation^ 
and  even  in  the  hope^  that  Harold  would  refuse  it.  He 
could  not  seriously  expect  that  Harold  would^  at  his 
bidding,  either  come  down  from  his  throne  or  consent  to 
hold  his  Crown  in  vassalage.  William  knew  the  temper 
both  of  England  and  of  her  King  a  great  deal  too  well  for 
this#  Even  the  summons  to  many  William's  daughter 
could  hardly  have  been  seriously  meant;  if  Harold  were 
already  married^  it  could  only  have  been  sent  in  mockery.^ 

^  I  laaye  it  to  eanon  lawyers  to  determine  whether  Harold's  preoontraot 
to  the  daughter  of  William  would  in  any  way  invalidate  hia  marriage  with 
the  widow  of  Gniffjrdd.    However  this  may  be,  William  ooold  not  Beriously 
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OHAF.  xm.  At  all  events^  tlie  one  object  of  the  embassy  was  to  pat 

Harold,   according  to   William's   view  of  the   case,  still 

further  in  the  wrong.     Its  object  was  to  supply  William 

with  fresh   topics  for  argument  and  for  rhetoric  in  the 

appeal  which  he  was  about  to  make  to  Normandy,  to  Gaul, 

and  to  Christendom. 

Different        The  answer  of  Harold  to  the  message  is  of  course  dif- 

to^lrol?s  ^erently  conceived,  according  as  the  message  is  differently 

»!OBwer,      conceived.    The  answer  depends  on  the  message,  just  is 

the  message  depends  on  the  oath.     But  all  accounts  agree 

His  answer  in  describing  the  answer  as  a  complete  refiisal.     Whatever 

a^tUstin^  William  summoned  Harold  to  do,  Harold  refused  to  do  it 

refdsaL      And,  according  to  some  versions,  if  mockery  was  intended  by 

the  Norman,  it  was  answered  with  mockery  in  return.    The 

English  King  is  called  upon  to  fulfil  his  promise  of  giving 

his  sister  in  marriage  to  a  Norman  noble.     Harold  Auswen 

that  his  sister  is  dead,  and  he  asks  whether  the  Duke  wishes 

her  corpse  to  be  sent  to  him  for  the  purpose.^    When  called 

on  himself  to  marry  the  Duke's  daughter,   he  answers, 

according  to  one  version,  that  the  daughter  whom  he  pro- 

Constitu-    mised  to  marry  is  already  dead.^     According  to  another 

guage  at-    account,  he  takes  a  high  constitutional  ground.     A  King 

to  Harold   ^^  ^^®  English  cannot  marry  a  foreign  wife  without  the 

He  cannot  consent  of  the  Witan  of  Enfifland.     Such  an  act  could  not 

marry  a  ,  *^ 

foreign  be  done  without  doing  great  damage  to  his  Kingdom.' 
outthTcon-  '^^  answer,  whether  ever  really  made  or  not,  is  not  likely 
^taif  *^^  ^  ]^int  to  any  formal  enactment  on  the  subject  of  royal 

expect  that  Harold  would,  on  any  such  grounds,  pat  away  his  wifi^ 
especially  when  his  wife  was  the  sistor  of  the  two  Northern  Earls.    "D^ 
question  of  course  remains  whether  Harold  really  was  married  at  tli0 
time. 
^  So  Eadmer  and  those  who  copy  firom  him.    See  Appendix  XJ, 

•  Will.  Malms,  iii.  238.     See  Appendix  U. 

*  Eadmer,  5.  *'Si  de  filiA  suA,  quam  debui  in  uxorem,  ut  UBerit» 
ducere,  agit,  super  regnum  Angliss  muUerom  extraneam,  inooD8ult> 
prindpibus^  me  nee  debere  nee  sine  grandi  injuriA  posse  addtto«« 
noFerit." 
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mairiages.  But  it  expresses  the  'universal  feeling  of  the  ohaf.  zul 
nation  that  none  but  Englishwomen  were  fit  to  be  wives  ^ngiish 
and  mothers  of  English  Kings.  England  had  seen  one  ^th  re- 
Norman  Lady^  and  one  King  who  was  Norman  on  his  foreign 
mother's  side.  There  was  no  wish  among  the  English  ™®™*^®*' 
people  to  see  such  another  Lady  or  such  another  King. 
The  marriage  of  Emma^  and  the  Norman  connexion  which 
followed  itj  had  well  nigh  been  the  undoing  of  England. 
Tbat  they  had  not  been  wholly  her  undoing  was  due  to 
the  reigning  King  and  his  Mher.  Their  dynasty  at  least, 
the  Kings  of  the  House  of  Godwine,  should  be  for  ever 
kept  free  fit>m  aU  foreign  elements.  Harold's  own  Danish 
mother,  the  kinswoman  or  ally  of  the  great  Cnut,  could 
hardly  be  looked  on  aa  a  stranger.  Tostig  and  his  foreign 
Wife  were  in  banishment,  and  England  had  no  wish  for 
their  return.  The  whole  nation  was  no  doubt  folly  pur- 
posed that  the  next  brood  of  j^thelings  whom  England 
saw  should  be  no  half-caste  offspring  of  Norman  or  even 
of  (German  or  Flemish  mothers,  but  Englishmen  of  purely 
English  blood.  Against  such  a  feeling  as  this  Harold,  even 
if  he  had  wished,  could  not  have  dared  to  struggle.  The 
answer  put  into  his  mouth,  whether  historically  genuine 
or  not,  well  expresses  uncomipted  English  feeling  on  this 
important  point.  It  well  expresses  too  the  necessity  under 
which  a  King  of  the  English  lay,  not  only  to  obey  the 
written  Law,  but  to  consult  in  all  things  the  wishes  and 
feelings  of  the  English  people. 

Another  form  of  the  answer  put  into  Harold's  mouth  Argument 
breathes  an  equally  sound  and  constitutional  spirit.  William  ^o  Harold 
demands  the  Kingdom  of  England,  which  Harold,  he  al-  ^-^^ ^i 
leges,  had  sworn  to  make  over  to  him.     The  English  King  ^  oath. 
answers  that  such  an  oath  was  in  itself  void ;  to  break  it  The  oath 
were  a  less  evil  tiian  to  keep  it.     The  oath  was  one  by  ^^t  the 
which  Harold  bound  himself  to  transfer  to  Duke  William  ^^^^l 
an  heritage  which  was  neither  Harold's  nor  William's, 


answer. 
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OHAP.  zzo.  but  which  only  the  voice  of  the  English  people  could 
bestow  on  any  man.^  The  oath  or  vow  which  a  maiden 
in  her  father's  house  made  without  her  parents'  knowledge 
was  void  by  the  laws  of  Ood  and  man.'  Much  more  then 
was  the  oath  void  which  he,  when  still  a  subject,  without  the 
knowledge  of  King  or  people,  had  sworn  under  the  pressuie 
of  a  momentary  constraint,  on  a  matter  touching  the  whde 
realm.^  It  was  not  reasonable  to  ask  him  to  give  up  a 
Crown  which  had  been  placed  on  his  head  by  the  common 
voice  of  his  countrymen^  and  of  which  their  voice  alone 
could  lawfiilly  deprive  him.^  Such  is  the  doctrine  which 
is  put  into  Harold's  mouth  by  a  writer  whose  divided 
OaoMn-  sympathies  lean  decidedly  to  the  Norman  side.  It  is  a 
portanoe "  doctrine  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  a  constitutional 
of  tli«  Kin^.  a  doctrine  which  the  historian  himself  allows  to  he 
true  or  at  least  highly  plausible.^  Valuable^  if  it  be  a 
genuine  record  of  what  Harold  said,  this  speech  becomes 
almost  more  valuable  if  we  look  on  it  as  the  speech 
which  a  writer  a  generation  later  deemed  most  in  keeping 
with  Harold's  character  and  position.  The  argument^  for 
its  own  purpose^  as  an  answer  to  WiUiam^  is  perfect.    The 

1  Will.  Malms,  iii.  238.  *' PnBsumptaosom  fuiase  quod,  dbtquegemnU 
tenaiiU  et  popvH  eonventu  d  edicto,  aiienam  illi  hsreditatem  juraTerit; 
proinde  stultum  sacramoDtum  frangendum."  This  is  leas  forcibly  pot 
by  Eadmer  (5) ;  **  Regnum  quod  neodum  fuerat  meum  quo  jura  potui  dare 
Tel  permittere." 

*  Numbers  xxx.  3-5. 

*  Will.  Malms,  lit  338.  ''Quantd  magis  quod  ille,  sub  Regis  yirgjk 
ooDstitutus,  nesciente  omni  AngliA,  de  toto  regno,  necessitate  temporis 
coactus,  impegerit,  yideatur  non  esse  ratum.'* 

*  lb.  "Preterea  iniquum  postulat  ut  imperio  decedat^  quod  tanto 
&Tore  civium  regendum  susceperit ;  hoc  neo  proyincialibus  gratum,  nee  am* 
lUilnu  ttOwn"  I  do  not  fiiUy  understand  this  last  dause.  Would  HaroM'i 
Thegns  and  Housecarls  have  been  specially  exposed  to  danger  in  caie 
of  William^s  peaceful  accession  ?  Or  does  the  historian  write  by  the  ligiit 
of  his  own  time  and  of  Domesday,  remembering  how  much  more  heavify 
William's  confiscations  fell  on  the  ''  milites  "  than  on  the  '*  provinoiales.* 

*  lb.  "Ita  revertebantur  inanes  nuntii,  vel  yerif  yel  yerisimilibus  aiign* 
mentis  pmstricti." 
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aooesaon  of  Harold  was  not  the  act  of  Harold  only ;  it  was  ohap.  xm. 
equally  the  act  of  the  English  people.  However  guilty 
Harold  might  be  towards  William^  the  English  people 
were  free  from  all  guilt  towards  William  and  towards  all 
mankind.  And,  whatever  might  be  the  guilt  of  Harold^ 
it  was  a  guilt  which^  as  his  own  argument  assumes^  lay 
whoUy  in  taking  the  oath^  not  at  aU  in  breaking  it. 

The  errand  then  of  the  Norman  ambassadors  was  a  The  Em. 
bootless  one.  No  doubt  it  was  the  intention  of  him  who  less  m 
sent  them  that  it  should  be  bootless.  Whatever  were  their  ^^J^** 
demands,  whether  they  came  once  only  or  oftener^  whether  ^^  point 
they  raised  their  demands  or  lowered  them,  whether  they 
dealt  in  persuasion  only  or  in  threats  as  well  as  persuasion^^ 
Harold^  evidently  speaking  the  voice  of  the  English  people, 
refused  all  that  was  demanded  of  him.  No  other  course 
indeed  was  possible.  The  point  hardly  needs  to  be  argued. 
Harold  could  not^  without  the  consent  of  the  Witan^ 
either  resign  the  Crown  to  William  or  hold  it  of  him  in 
yassalage.  And  the  consent  of  the  Witan  would  certainly 
not  have  been  given  for  any  such  purpose.  The  whole 
question  in  short  was  frivolous*  The  dispute  had  reached  a 
stage  which  was  past  negotiation^  and  Harold  and  William 
alike  knew  that  all  negotiation  was  vain.  What  WiUiam 
gained  by  his  embassy  was  again  to  entangle  Harold  in  the 
meshes  of  his  subtle  craft.  Harold  could  only  refrise  every 
demand  of  William;  but  Harold's  refrisal  of  William's  de- 
mauds  made  another  point  on  William's  side^  of  which  he 
was  not  slow  to  take  advantage. 

'  Will  Mafans.  iii  338.  ''Alter  [Vmielmiu]  iniereft  iUam  [Haroldom] 
per  nuntios  leniter  oonYeiiire,  de  rupto  fosdere  expostulare,  predbus  minu 
ininere  :  sciret  ae  ante  annum  emenaum  ferro  debitum  Tindicaturum,  iUue 
Uumm  quo  Haroldui  tuUortB  h  peda  habere  ptOaret,**  la  tbia  last  not  very 
intelligible  danse  a  aooff  at  the  Engliab  taotica  of  fighting  on  foot  f 
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CHAP.  xm. 


§  2.     Claims  and  Arguments  of  William. 


William's  William  had  now  no  chance — ^in  truth  there  had  never 
lay  in  ^«  l>^ii  &  time  when  he  really  had  a  chance^f  winning  the 
English  Crown  except  hy  the  sword.  But,  before  he  made 
that  last  appeal,  he  had  many  minds  to  work  upon  and  to 
win  oyer  to  his  cause.  An  enterprise  such  as  he  designed 
was  one  such  as  no  Norman  Dyke  had  ever  before  attempted. 
It  was  one  which  might  seem  altogether  beyond  the  power 
of  Normandy  to  achieve.  William's  own  father  had  indeed 
1028-1035.  contemplated  an  English  war,  and  he  had  actually  gathered 
together  a  fleet  for  the  invasion  of  England.^  But  the 
enterprise  of  Robert  was  undertaken  to  restore  the  banished 
heir  of  England,  driven  from  his  natiw  realm  by  a  foreign 
invader.  Such  at  least  was  the  colour  which  B.obert 
would  put  upon  his  schemes,  and  in  carrying  out  snch 
schemes  he  doubtless  reckoned  on  a  certain  measure  of 
English  support.  It  was  not  really  likely  that  English- 
men would  have  joined  a  Norman  army  to  drive  out  Cnut 
in  favour  of  the  sons  of  ^thelred.  But  dreams  of  this 
kind  are  ever  the  food  of  exiles^^  and  of  princes  who  take 
up  the  cause  of  exiles.  But  in  William's  case  there  was 
NoEngliflh  no  room  for  any  delusions  of  this  kind.  William  had  no 
^Vlt  rights  but  his  own  to  assert,  and  those  rights,  he  mnst 
William.  }^QYe  known  very  well,  were  not  acknowledged  by  a  single 
native  partizan.  He  might  gain  somewhat  by  sowing  dis- 
sensions within  the  island,  by  abetting  any  schemes  on  the 
part  of  Eadgar  or  Tostig  or  the  sons  of  j^lfgar.  But  his 
only  gain  in  this  way  would  be  the  gain  of  dividing  and 
weakening  England.  Any  English  party  which  was  dis- 
satisfied with  the  election  of  Harold  would  assert  the  claimsi 
not  of  William  but  of  some  English  competitor.     For  direct 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  524  et  seqq. 

'  iEscfa.  Ag.  1653.  <'^'  ^7^  ^^ywras  iv^pas  iKwl9as  atrovfi4i^us. 
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help  in  England  William  could  look  only  to  the  Nonnan  ohap.  xm. 
settlers  whom  Harold  had  allowed  to  remain  in  the  country.  I^iffi<^l^e» 

\    of  his  en- 
He  had^  in  shorty  to  win  the  English  Crown^  if  he  won  it  terprise. 

at  all^  by  no  means  but  that  of  open  war.  And  he  had  to 
wage  his  war&re  at  a  time  when  England  was  ruled  by  a 
King  who  was  his  own  peer  in  the  art  of  war^  when  the 
land  was  defended  by  an  army  in  the  highest  state  of 
efficiency,  an  army  which  had  never  known  defeat^  and 
which  was  flushed  with  the  remembrance  of  hard-won 
yictories.  William  had  in  short  to  make  good  his  rights 
in  the  absence  of  the  least  hope  of  native  help,  and  withal 
in  the  teeth  of  King  Harold  and  his  Housecarls. 

Such  an  enterprise    as   this  might  well  seem   to   be  Compari- 
beyond  the  powers  of  a  Duke  of  the  Normans  and  of  his  Nonnan 
Duchy.    The  succesBes  of  ti.e  Normans  in  Apulia  might  ^  ^ 
indeed  make  it  seem  as  if  no  enterprise  could  be  impossible 
to  Norman  valour.    If  private  adventurers  could  thus  carve 
out  principalities  for  themselves,  what  conquests  might  not 
be  made  by  the  Duke  himself  at  the  head  of  the  whole  force 
of  the  Duchy  ?    And  no  doubt  the  example  of  the  con- 
quests made  by  his  countrymen  in  the  South  of  Europe 
was  ever  present  to  the  mind  of  William  in  planning  his 
g;reat  undertaking  in  the  North.    But  the  mere  fact  that  Differences 
the  war&re  was  in  the  one  case  waged  in  the  South  and  the  two 


in  the  other  in  the  North,  was  an  important  element  of 
difference  between  the  Apulian  and  the  English  enter- 
prise.    The  actors  indeed  in  the  one  case  were  private 
adventurers,  while  in  the  other  it  would  be  a  sovereign 
at  the  head  of  his  subjects  and  vassals.    Duke  William 
could  no  doubt  command  a  far  greater  force  than  the  sons 
of  Tancred  of  HauteviQe,  but  then  he  was  also  obliged  to 
wage  a  wholly  different  kind  of  warfare.    The  Duke  of  the  Greater 
Normans  could  not  afford  to  sit  down  in  some  comer  of  ^f^^e 
England,  and  to  win  his  way  step  by  step,  ever  and  anon  English 
gaining  this  or  that  skirmish  or  taking  this  or  that  castle. 
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aHAP.zm.  And  again^  without  joining  in  any  ignorant  depreciation 
of  Byzantine  military  prowess^  we  may  doubt  whether  the 
sons  of  Tancred  had  ever  joined,  battle  with  enemies  who 
could  be  at  all  compared  with  the  enemies  with  whom  Duke 
William  would  have  to  join  battle  in  England.     If  they 
had  ever  met  with  really  equal  foes,  it  was  when  they 
1053.      encountered  Pope  Leo's  German  auxiliaries^^  and,  by  that 
timCj   they  had  risen  somewhat  above  the  condition  of 
private  adventurers.    They  had  waged  a  desultory  warfare 
against  a  town  here  and  a  castle  there^  towns  and  castles 
defended  for  the  most  part  by  the  mercenaries  of  a  distant 
Emperor.    They  had  never  £Eiced^  what  William   would 
have  to  iace  in  England^  a  native  Song  at  the  head  afc 
once  of  an  armed  nation  and  of  a  native  standings  army. 
WilliAm'fl    All  ordinary  prudence  would  naturally  shrink  from  such  a 
highest       nsk*    It  is  only  minds  like  that  of  William  which  can 
pradence.    j^  above  all  Ordinary  prudence^  which  know  their  own 
power  as  none  but  themselves  can  know  it^  which  feel 
instinctively  that  undertakings  which  would  be  madness  in 
NeoeHHit^    others  are  in  their  hands  certain  of  success.  .  But  William 
public        himself  could  not  hope  for  success^  unless  he  could  win 
hJB^to?   over  others  far  and  near  to  look  with  favour  upon  his 
priBe.         schemes^  and  unless  he  could  inspire  them  with  that  con- 
fidence in  themselves  and  in  their  leader  without  which 
Fint  in  his  such  an  undertaking  would  be  simply  hopeless.    He  had 
Dnchy.       first  to  deal  with  the  chie&  and  people  of  his  own  Duchy. 
Without  their  consent,  without  their  thorough  good-will, 
he  could  do  nothing.    To  cross  the  sea  to  conquer  England 
was  quite  another  matter  from  putting  down  Norman 
rebels^  from  driving  out  French  and  Angevin  invadersj 
or  even  from  annexing  neighbouring  towns  and  provinces^ 
like  Domfront  and  Le  Mans.    William's  men  were  bound 
by  their  feudal  tenure  to  follow  his  standard  on  the  field  of 
Val-^-dunes  and  beneath  the  walls  of  Alengon.   But  it 

'  See  above,  p.  90. 
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might  well  be  doubted  whether  their  feudal  tenure  bound  ohap.  xm. 
(hem  to  follow  his  standard  beyond  the  sea  in  an  enter- 
prise in  which  Normandy  had  no  interest.     At  all  events 
they  were  not  likely  to  muster  with  the  like  zeal  for  the 
more  hazardous  undertaking.    The  Cenomannian  war  had 
been  a  war  of  aggression  no  less  than  the  English  war 
would  be^  and  the  spoils  of  conquered   England  would 
doubtless  be  hr  richer  than  the  spoils  of  conquered  Maine. 
But  men  would  not  be  so  ready  to  trust  themselves  in 
hope  of  spoil  in  the  unknown  land  beyond  the  sea  as 
they  were  to  go  on  a  foray  in  an  adjoining  province,  from 
which  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  make  their  way  back  to  their 
own  homes.     To  attempt,  by  any  mere  stretches  of  theTheNor- 
ducal  authority^  to  carry  men  across  the  seas  to  win  crowns  persuaded. 
for  William's  own  personal  behoof  would  have  been  simply  ^^^^"^ 
hopeless.    William  knew  better  than  to  risk  his  popularity  the  under- 
and  his  authority  by  any  attempt  of  the  kind.    His  object 
was  to  carry  the  feelings  of  his  people  with  him^  and  to 
conquer  England  by  the  swords  of  Norman  volunteers. 

But  the  feeling  to  which  William  was  about  to  appeal  was  Various 
something  more  than  the  mere  desire  of  spoil,  or  even  than  ^^^fch 
the  higher  sentiment  of  feudal  loyalty.     Nor  did  he  design  ^'^^^^^ 
to  make  his  appeal  to  his  own  Normandy  only.    It  suited 
William's  purpose  and  disposition  to  give  his  enterprise  a 
&r  higher  character  and  a  fiir  wider  range.    The  age  was  Religious 

I*    •  "VT  n  •        ji  !•    •         character 

a  rebgious  age;  Normandy  was  an  emmently  religious  of  ^^e  age ; 
country ;  William  professed,  and  in  many  respects  honestly  J^'*^ 
practised,  a  devotion  to  reli^on  beyond  that  of  other  men.  character 
It  is  not  without  real  propriety  that  the  panegyrist  of 
William  stops  at  this  stage   of  his  narrative  to  tell  us 
of  the  flourishing  state  of  Normandy  and  the  Norman 
Church  under  a  prince,  equally  valiant^  just^  and  devout. 
William  laboured  to  preserve  the  peace  of  his  Duchy  by 
keeping  down  all  its  disturbers  with  the  strong  hand ;  the 
Truce  of  Qoi  was  nowhere  so  strictly  kept  as  in  the  Nor- 
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OHAP.  xm.  man  land.^  William  in  his  o¥ni  person  heard  and  judged 
the  cause  of  the  poor,  the  fiEttherless,  and  the  widow ;  his 
justice  kept  back  his  courtiers  and  &vourites  from  deeds  of 
wrong;  in  his  days  the  mighiy  man  durst  not  remove  the 
landmark  of  his  poorer  neighbour.'  An  orthodox  believer, 
a  diligent  student  of  scripture,  a  devout  worshipper  and 
communicant,^  a  £Etther  careful  for  the  education  of  his 
children,^  William  from  his  youth  up,  layman  and  prince 
as  he  was,  set  a  model  to  priests  and  prelates.  He  chose  the 
good  among  them  for  his  friends  and  counsellors,  and  he 
visited  the  unjust  and  neglectful  with  his  severest  dis- 
pleasure. A  zealous  reformer,  he  constantly  attended  id 
person  at  ecclesiastical  synods,^  and  he  kept  a  watchful 
eye  over  the  administration  of  the  episcopal  and  archi- 
diaconal  courts.^     Under  his  government  churches  rose, 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  241. 

'  WiU.  Pict.  113.  "Cauasam  vidns,  inopii,  papilli,  ipse  humiliter 
audiebat,  miflerioorditer  agebat,  rectissim^  definiebat.  Ejus  adquiUte 
reprimente  iniquam  oupiditatem,  ▼icini  minbs  yalentia  aut  limitem  agri 
moyere,  aut  rem  ullam  usnrpare,  nee  potens  audebat  quisquam  nee 
fiuniliarig.'*    Of.  vol.  ii.  p.  17a. 

'  lb.  "Aocipere  solitus  est  avido  audito  suavique  gostu  norm 
paginffi  seimones,  iis,  ut  aniixuB  epolum  sumeret,  delectari  desideisiUi 
castigari,  atque  edoceri.  Sumebat  et  honorabat  condecenti  reTerentil 
hostiam  salutarem,  Dominicum  sangninem."  I  do  not  know  that  the  word 
'*  audita  "  abeolutelj  proves  that  William  oonld  not  read,  but  it  looks  like 
it.  He  was  however  fully  aware  of  the  advantages  of  learning,  even  in 
laymen.  See  vol  ii.  p.  274.  This  passage  is  also  to  be  noticed  as  one 
among  several  which  show  that  communion  in  both  kinds  was  still  allowed. 
The  Archdeaoon  goes  on  to  extol  his  sovereign's  orthodoxy  in  the  matter 
of  Transubstantiation,  and  to  tell  how  he  drove  from  his  dominions  the 
heresy  which  thought  otherwise — "  alitor  sentientem  pravitatem  *' — ^that  11 
doubtless  the  teaching  of  Berengar.    See  vol.  ii.  pp.  116,  a  2  7. 

*  lb.  114.  *'Ejus  liberi  pietatem  Chiistianam  infimtes  didioere  diligenti 
provisione  ipeius."  This  pious  oare  answered  better  with  his  daughten 
than  with  his  sons. 

*  lb.  "Quoties  ejus  edicto  et  hortatu  convenere  Pnesules,  Metropoli* 
tanuB  cum  sufiraganeis,  de  statu  relligionis,  clericorum,  monachoronii 
atque  laicorum  acturi.  Synodis  his  arbitrum  se  deesse  nolebat."  The 
advantages  of  the  princess  presence  are  then  dwelt  upon. 

*  lb.  **  Delato  forte  suas  ad  aures  immani  alicujus  orimine,  quod  Epi* 
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monasteries  were  restored   to  the  purify  of   their  rule^  qhap.  xm. 
Abbots,  Bishops^  all  ranks  of  the  clergy,  became  models 
of  the  due  discharge  of  their  several  duties.     Nor  is  it  Inflaenoe 
without  reason  that,  immediately  on  this  panegyric,  our^uiooQ 
aathor  adds  his  first  mention  of  the  ^reat  man  whom^*^^^'" 
William  had  now  chosen  as  his  special  counsellor  in  all 
matters  touching  the  Church  and  religion.    The  Prior  oi 
Bee,  the  renowned  Lanfranc,  was  now,  not  indeed  in  rank 
bat  in  influence,  the  first  man  in  the  Norman  Church.^ 
And  it  is  impossible  not  to  trace  the  hand  of  Lanfiranc  in 
tiie  course  which  WiUiam  now  followed.    The  minds  of 
the  Dnke  and  the  Prior,  exercised  as  they  had  been  in  such 
different  pursuits,  had  still  much  in  common.     In  both  we 
see  the  same  wide  grasp,  the  same   subtlety,  the  same 
daring.    In  many  things  Lanfranc  would  be  the  teacher, 
but  he  would  ever  find  in  William  a  pupil  worthy  of  his 
teaching.    The  cosmopolitan  traveller,  who  had  migrated 
&om  Pavia  to  Bee — the  scholar  who  had  turned  from  the 
Btady  of  the  laws  of  Csesar^  to  the  study  of  the  laws  of 
God — ^the  tlieologian  .who  had  refuted  the  heretic  face  to 
&ce— the   diplomatist  who  had  won  the  consent  of  the 
Boman  Court  to  his  sovereign's  marriage— he  it  was,  we  The 
cannot  doubt,  who  put  into  William's  hands  the  surest  ^iJ][^r 
weapon  for  his  conquest.    He  it  was  who  taught  him  to  ^^^rise 

wopns  aui  Archidiaooniu  jueto  demenHtU  Yindioaverit,  reum  majestatiB 
*tem»  teneri  jussit  incaroeratom,  qnousqae  caussa  domini  SBquitate  dia- 
tricU  decemeretur,  Episcopum  aut  Archidiaconum,  velati  adveraarios 
divinflB  partis,  criminaiifl  in  judicium  devocandos,  feriendos  gravi  sententift." 
The  obBcure  words  '^justo  dementiuB''  mean,  I  conceive,  not  that  the 
ecclesiastical  judges  were  too  strict,  but  that  thej  let  off  offenders  for 
money.  On  the  doings  of  Archdeacons  see  vol.  ii.  p.  230,  and  the  passage 
of  John  of  Salisbury  there  referred  to. 

'  WilL  Pict.  115.  "Lanfrancum  .  .  .  intimft  familiaritate  oolebat ;  ut 
P^irem  venerans,  verens  ut  pneceptorem,  diligens  ut  germanum  aut 
prolem.  HU  consulta  aninue  sue,  illi  speculam  quamdam,  unde  ordinibus 
eocleriasticis  per  omnem  Normanniam  prospiceretur,  oommisit/* 

*  See  vol  ii.  p.  334. 
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GHAP.xm.  lay  his  claim^  not  only  before  Normandy,  but  before  all 
P^^ly  Christendom,  and  to  cloke  a  wrongftd  aggression  nnder 
Lanfranc.  the  gaise  of  a  Holy  War.  He  it  was  who  tanght  him  to 
gather  round  his  standard  crusaders  firom  well  nigh  every 
Western  land,  and  in  the  end  to  set  foot  on  "Rngligh 
ground,  not  as  an  adventurer  avenging  his  private  quarrel, 
but  as  the  champion  of  the  Church,  marching  forth  with 
the  approval  and  the  blessing  of  the  temporal  and  the 
spiritual  chiefs  of  Christendom. 

Nature  of       Let  US  then  see  what  was  the  case  acrainst  Harold  and 

'W^illuun'fl 

claim  to     against  England  which  William  thus  brought  to  be  judged, 
Crown^^"^  as  we  may  say,  by  the  public  conscience  of  Europe.     The 
pleading  of  William  and  his  advocates,  not  only  in  his  own 
Norman  Parliament,  but  at  the  bar  of  the  Pope,  the  Em- 
peror, and  the  whole  world,  is  one  of  the  most  memorable 
instances  of  human  subtleiy.     It  was  a  wonderftd  example 
of  the  way  in  which  wily  men,  men  like  William  and 
Lanfiranc,  can  persuade  others,  and  most  likely  persuade 
No  valid     themselves  also,  that  the  worse  cause  is  the  better.     I  have 
either  bj    more  than  once  incidentally  shown  that  William  had  no 
^^rijrlit   v*li^  claim  of  any  kind  to  the  English  Crown.     He  had 
by  bequest,  no  claim  by  hereditary  right;  for  the  Crown  of  England 

or  by 

election,     was  not  hereditary,  and,  if  it  had  been  hereditary,  no 

conceivable  theory  of  succession  could  make  William  the 

heir.     He  had  no  claim  by  bequest;   for  a  King  of  the 

English  could  not  bequeath  his  Kingdom  like  a  private 

estate,  and  such  power  of  recommendation  as  the  King 

did   possess  had   been    exercised    in    &vour  of  another. 

He  had  no  claim  by  election;  for  the  people  of  England, 

in  Aill  Gem6t  assembled,  had  chosen  another  as  their 

Harold's     King.     He  had  indeed  suffered  a  wrong,  whatever  was 

levant  to'    1^  nature  and  degree,  at  the  hands  of  the  King  whom 

the^qnes-    jjugiand  had  chosen.     Harold  had  sworn  to  do  something, 

and  he  had  not  done  what  he  had  sworn  to  do.    That  was 
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Utendly  all^  and,  as  a  olaim  on  the  Crown  of  England,  it  chap.  zm. 
was  nothing.     If  Harold  were  to  resign  the  Crown,  if 
Harold  were  killed  in  battle  or  in  single  combat,  William 
would  not  thereby  gain  any  right  to  the  Crown  which  he 
had  not  before.     Harold  had  no  power,  any  more  than 
Eadward  had,  to  make  over  the  Crown  to  another;  his 
resignation  or  death  would  simply  create  a  vacancy,  which 
the  people  of  England  might  fill  as  they  would.    The 
ntmofit  that  could  be  said  on  William's  side  was  that 
Harold^s  injury  gave  William  a  casus  belli,  and  that  a 
victory   over   Harold  would   give  William,  by  right  of 
conquest,  all  that  Harold  possessed,  the  English  Crown 
included.     But  so  odious  a  straining  of  the  Law  of  Nations 
was  too  clearly  unjust  for  William  to  venture  publicly  upon 
it.     The  right  of  conquest  was  a  right  which  he  took  care  The  right 
never  to  put  prominently  forward.     He  always  claimed  as  not^pX^ 
a  lawful  heir  defrauded  of  a  lawful  possession.     And  it^o^^*^* 
marks  a   stage  in  the  growth  of  European  civilization,  appeal  to 
when  William  saw  that  his  cause  would  be  strengthened  ^pii^on  a 
by  making  his  claim,  formally  and  solemnly,  in  the  eyes  ^"^  ^f 
of  all  men.    The  age  of  mere  brute  force  was  clearly  past,  ayilka- 
when  a  prince  claiming  a  foreign  Crown  took  sudh  infinite   ^^ 
pains  to  win  the  public  opinion  of  Europe,  when  he  em- 
ployed so  many  pens  and  so  many  voices  on  his  side. 
Unjust  and  delusive  as  were  his  claims,  it  marks  a  great 
step  in  human  progress  that  any  man's  claims  sho.uld 
be  put  forward  in  so  solenm  a  way.     It  was  a  distinct 
tribute  to  the  power  of  law  and  right  and  opinion.     Butwidofthe 
it  was  a  tribute  no  less  distinct  to  the  g^owmg  power  of  power  of 
the  Papacy.    The  Bishop  of  "Rome  was  invited,  if  not  to  ^^^^ 
dispose  of  the  Crown  of  England,  at  least  to  determine 
who  was  its  lawftd  possessor.     Herein,  if  Lan&anc  the 
Churchman  triumphed,  William  the  statesman  undoubt- 
edly erred.    He  did  not  indeed  err  as  regarded  his  own 
personal  interests.    No  crown  that  William  held  or  won 

VOL.  m.  T 
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CHAF.  xm.  could  ever  be  at  the  dispoGal  of  any  other  mortal.    Bat 
he  erred  as  r^arded  tiie  common  int^'est  of  Kings  and 
Effect  of     of  all  independent  governments.     He  invited  the  alliance 
application  ^^^  interference  of  a  power  which  he  himself  knew  how 
to  Borne.    ^  manage,  but  which  proved  too  strong  for  smaller  men. 
The  blast  of  the  Roman  trumpet  which  declared  Harold  a 
perjured  usurper,  and  William  the  lawful  heir  of  England, 
was  but  the   forerunner  of  a  still  mightier  blast  which 
pealed  forth  ten  years  later.     The  power  which  William 
now  invoked  to  bless  and  hallow  the  schemes  of  his  am- 
bition learned,  from  the  precedent  set  by  William  himself, 
to  venture  on  that  crowning  act  of  daring  which  declared 
1076.     how  King  Henry,  the  son  of  Henry  the  Emperor,  stood 
deprived  of  the   Crowns   of  Italy  and  of  the  Teutonie 
Kingdom.^ 
Fair  The  casc  then  which  William  laid  before  Normandji 

00  ounng  i^f^j^  Rome,  and  before  all  Western  Christendom,  was,  in 
^!m^  itself,  a  pretence  utterly  weak  and  fallacious.  He  claimed 
franc  on  a  a  crown  which  the  solemn  act  of  those  who  alone  could 

bad  cause 

dispose  of  it  had,  freely  and  lawfully,  given  to  another. 
But  the  craft  of  William — ^we  must  doubtless  add,  the 
craft  of  his  monastic  ally — ^knew  well  how  to  put  a  fiiir 
colouring  on  their  cause.  The  Law  of  England  utterly 
rejected  William's  claim;  but  the  Law  of  England  was 
likely  to  be  known  to  few  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
island  realm.  Worthless  as  were  William's  claims,  thej 
had  a  side  which  to  many  minds  would  be  more  attractive 
than  that  great  principle  of  English  Law  that  no  man 
could  reign  in  England  save  by  the  will  of  the  English 
Mixture  of  people.     It  was  easy  to  put  William's  claims  into  a  taking 

various  ,  ,,1 

irrelevant    and  rhetorical  shape;  it  was  easy  to  mix  them  up  with 

oonsidera- 

tions.  ^  See  the  great  anathema  in  Paul  of  Bemried*s  Life  of  Gregory,  cap. 

Ixzvi.  (ap.  Murat.  iii.   336) ;    "  Henrico  Regi,  filio  Henrici  Imperatoria, 

....  totiuB  Begni  Teatonicorum  et  Italis  gnbemacula  contradico."    Mark 

how,  as  constantly  in  Lambert,   while  Italy  has   a  name,  Germany  htf 

none.    See  vol.  i.  pp.  17  a,  176. 
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a  whole   crowd    of  considerationB^    which    had   no   real  oHAF.zm. 
bearing  on  the  case^  but  which  were  admirably  fitted  to 
enlist  the  sympathies  of  different  classes  of  men.     It  was 
easy^  by  skilfid  management^  to  insist  now  on  one  pointy 
now  on  another,  with  little  care  as  to  their  logical  con- 
sistency, provided  one  point  gained  one  class  of  supporters 
and  another  point  gained  another.^    In  a  large  part  of 
Europe^  wherever  the   ideas   of  feudalism   and   chivalry 
had  taken  firm  hold,  the  doctrine  that  the  people  alone 
had    a   right   to   choose   their   prince  was    &st   passing 
out  of  memory.     The  doctrine  of  hereditary  right  wasThebere- 
daily  spreading.     It  was  daily  taking  firmer  and  firmer  cipJ^M** 
root,   with  regard   both  to  the  Crown  of   France    a^d^^ 
to  the  great  fiefs  which  were  held  of  that  Crown.    The  on  the 
doctrine  that  the   King  never  dies  had  indeed  not  yet 
arisen;    but  the    Parisian    Kings    had   learned  how   to 
avoid  the  inconveniences  of  the  interregnum  and  election 
by  having  their  sons   crowned  in  their  own  life-time.^ 
That  the  Empire  was  other  than  elective  no  man  had 
dared  to  affirm;   no  man  then,  or  seven  hundred  years 
later,  would  have  ventured  to  deny  that  the  highest  place 
on   earth  was  in  theory  open  to  every  baptized    man. 
Bat  the  moment  with  which  we  are  dealing  was  precisely 
the  moment  when  the  Empire  was  showing  the  strongest 
tendency  to  become  practically  hereditary.     In  the  Teu- 
tonic Kingdom,  no  less  than  in  Latin  France,^  the  reigniug 
King  was  at  this  moment  a  boy  crowned  as  his  father's 
successor  while  his  fiither  still  lived.^    The  great  fiefs  of 

^  Compftre  Lord  Macaulay's  remarks  (ii.  624)  on  the  different  clauBes  of 
the  rMolntion  by  which  the  Crown  was  declared  vacant  after  the  flight  of 
James  the  Seoond. 

*  See  above,  p.  178,  and  vol.  i.  pp.  268,  519. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  175.  In  the  passage  of  Bruno  there  referred  to,  Philip 
gets  no  higher  title  than  "  Latinn  Francis  Bector.*'  Yet  he  is  better  off 
that  Charles  the  Bald,  who,  in  the  Annales  Fuldenses  under  875  (Pertc,  i. 
389),  is  only  "Galli»  Tyrannus." 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  373. 
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GHAP.xm.  both  crowns  were  £ist  changing^  from  great  magistracies 

like  English  Earldoms^  into  hereditary  principalities.    In 

France  indeed  they  had  passed  the  stage  of  change;  they 

had   been   for   some   time,  to   all   intents   and  purposes^ 

sovereignties  which  passed  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the 

heir  of  the  last  possessor.     Elingdoms^  Duchies,  Clounties, 

were  now  looked  upon  bs,  wherever  strict  feudal  notions 

prevail,  they  cannot  &il  to  be  looked  upon,  as  possessions 

in  which  the  princes  invested  with  them  had  a  personal 

Different    right.     In  England,  almost  alone,  an  Earldom  still  kept 

^glAnd^   its  character  as  a  great  office,  for  the  good  administration 

from  other  ^f  ^hJch  the  ma^trate  entrusted  with  it  was  answerable  to 

couatnes.  °  ^ 

the  power  which  appointed  him,  the  King  and  the  general 
Assembly  of  the  Nation.  In  short,  the  political  constitu- 
tion, once  common  to  every  Teutonic  people,  still  flourished 
in  England,  while  it  had  greatly  decayed  in  Germany  and 
Harold's  had  quite  died  out  in  France.  It  follows  that,  to  most 
strange  in  Continental  hearers,  the  claim  of  Harold,  a  man  not  of 
continental  kingly  blood,  to  reign  solcly  by  the  will  of  the  people 
would  already  sound  something  strange  and  unnatural. 
The  claim  of  William,  a  prince,  would,  simply  because  he 
was  a  prince,  be  looked  on  with  more  favourable  eyes.  A 
reigning  prince,  a  kinsman  of  the  late  King,  would  se^ 
far  better  fitted  to  reign  than  a  mere  subject,  possibly  the 
grandson  of  a  churl.^  Nor  would  the  repugnance  of  the 
English  to  a  King  not  of  their  own  blood  and  speech  be 
tiioroughly  intelligible  on  the  Continent.  England  had 
never,  except  under  constraint,  chosen  a  foreign  King, 
and  Cnut  the  Dane  was,  after  all,  hardly  a  foreigner  in 
the  eyes  of  half  the  Kingdom.  But  on  the  Continent,  at 
any  rate  among  the  nations  of  the  various  Romance  tongues, 

^  I  hold,  it  may  be  remembered  (bee  vol.  i.  p.  646),  that  the  balance  of 
evidence  is  against  Godwine's  churlish  birth ;  but^  if  such  a  rumour,  true 
or  fiilse,  were  afloat,  it  would  be  enough.  I  do  not  however  find  the  point 
brought  forward  by  any  contemporary  Norman  writer. 
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princefl  had  freely  passed  from  one  kingdom  to  another^  ohap.  xm. 
as  they  ooald  win  them   by  conquest  or  by  inheritance. 
Hugh  of  Provence  had  reigned  in  Italy  ;^  Odo  of  Chartres 
had  sought^  not  without  a  fiur  chance  of  success,  for  a 
kingdom  in  Burgundy;^  and,  the  g^reatest  instance  of  all, 
the  Crowns  of  Burgundy  and  Italy,  the  Imperial  Crown  of 
Rome  itself,  were  now,  by  the  public  Law  of  Europe,  held  to 
pass  of  right  to  the  King  of  the  Teutonic  Kingdom.     For 
tiie  Duke  of  the  Normans  to  grow  into  the  King  of  the 
English  would  therefore  seem  a  change  far  less  strange  in 
continental  than  it  seemed  in  insular  eyes.     And  again,  it  No  fixed 
was  for  William's  advantage  that,  though   the  doctrine  g^oeewion 
of  hereditary  right  was  fast  growing,  the  laws  of  here-  »'^y'^^®'»- 
ditary  succession  had  not  yet  been  strictly  fixed  in  any 
countiy.     No  one  doubted  that  a  son  ought  to  succeed  to 
his  &ther,  but  it  was  by  no  means  clear  who  ought  to 
succeed  to  a  prince  who  left  no  son.     In  fact  this  point 
has  not  to  this  day  been  settled  by  the  common  consent  of 
Europe;   it  has  followed  in  each  kingdom  the  local  law 
of  that  kingdom,  and,  I  need  not  say,  it  is  a  point  on 
which  the  Law  of  France  and  the  Law  of  England  have 
differed  for  ages.     In  truth  it  was  only  in  an  age  when 
the  law  of  hereditary  succession  was  still  very  unsettled, 
Uiat  William  the  Bastard  could  have  succeeded  to  any- 
tliing,  whether  in  Normandy  or  in  England.     With  regard  No  here- 
to Engla^hd,  his  claims  would  be  at  once  set  aside  by  slj^^jj^ 
modem  lawyer.     He  and  Eadward  had  indeed  a  conmion  William. 
ancestor  in  Biehard  the  Fearless,  but  Bichard  the  Fearless 
never  was  sovereign  of  England,  nor  was  he  in  any  line  of 
saocession  which  could  have  made  him,  under  any  circum- 
stances, sovereign  of  England.     Such  a  common  ancestry 
oould  give  William  no  claim  on  the  English  Crown.     But,  Doctrine  of 
till  the  kiw  is  very  distinctly  settled,  the  notion  of  nearness  of  kin. 

^  See  Tol.  i.  p.  230.  *  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  277,  593. 
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cHAF.zm.  of  kin  is  really  more  inteUigible^  and  awakens  moie  of 
sympathy,  than  the  technical  doctrine  of  representation. 
Mixed  William  could  therefore  easily  work  on  men's  minds  by 
WimiLn*!  enlarging  on  his  nearness  of  kin  to  Eadward,  especially 
claim.  when  that  claim  was  mingled  up  with  the  claim  founded 
on  the  alleged  bequest  of  EadwanL^  He  could  talk  of 
the  kindred  by  blood  between  himself  and  the  English 
King;  he  could  talk  of  their  mutual  a£Pection  and  mntoal 
good  offices ;  he  could  tell  of  the  promise  of  the  succession 
made  to  him  by  his  childless  cousin.  All  this  could  easQy 
be  wrought  up  into  a  claim  which,  in  the  eyes  of  men 
ignorant  of  the  Law  of  England  and  knowing  no  very 
strict  law  of  succession  of  their  own,  might  easily  seem 
stronger  than  the  claims  of  Harold,  which  rested  solely  on 
the  election  of  the  English  people.  As  for  Eadgar,  nearer  of 
kin  to  Eadward  than  William  was,  and  bom  withal  of  the 
true  kingly  stock  of  England,  it  best  suited  William^s  purpose 
to  say  nothing  about  him.  Out  of  England  his  existence 
was  most  likely  hardly  known.  Nay,  in  the  unsettled  state 
of  men's  minds,  William  might,  if  the  objection  was  ever 
started,  argue  that  Eadward  might  rightly  pass  by  an 
incompetent  minor,  and  bequeath  his  Crown  to  a  kins- 
man almost  as  near  in  blood  and  so  much  better  fitted 
to  rule.* 
WOliam'i       We  thus  SCO  that  William's  claim  to  the  Crown,  a  daim 

olaim 

adapted  to  artMly  made  up  of  bequest  and  hereditary  right,  was  one 

^  Henry  of  Hantingdon,  aa  we  have  seen  (see  vol.  i.  p.  ^a),  aeriouslj 
belieyed  in  William's  hereditary  right.  So  elsewhere  (761  E)  he  speaks 
of  his  "jus  cognationis."  The  Bamsej  Historian  also.  (cap.  czx.)  ssys 
that  William  sought  "regnum  aviti  propinquitate  sangainia  debitmn.' 
But  perliaps  still  more  remarkable  is  the  way  in  which  William  of 
Poitiers  (143),  after  describing  William's  election  and  coronation  st 
Christmas,  adds,  **  Et,  si  ratio  sanguinis  poecitur,  pemotum  est  qusm 
proximo  contaogninitate  Begem  Edwardum  attigerit  filios  Ducis  Rod- 
berti,  oujus  amita,  Richardi  Seoundi  soror,  filia  Primi,  Emma,  genitrix 
fuit  Edwardi." 

'  Compare  the  passage  from  Orderic  (598  A)  quoted  in  Appendix  C. 
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by  no  means  ill  suited  to  commend  itself  to  many  minds  chap.  xm. 
at  the  time.     But  it  was  not  merely  his  claim  as  heir  or  ^?*!^®'***^ 

J  opinion 

legatee  of  Eadward  that  William  now  put  forth  to  the»***^®*"^®- 
world.     There  never  was  a  more  memorable  example  of 
die  way  in  which  one  utterly  fallacious  argument  can 
sometimes  be  made  to  bolster  up  another  argument  equally 
fidkcious.     With   William^s   supposed   original   right  by  The  wrong 
kindred  or  bequest  the  wrong  done  to  him  by  Harold  was  awol/ 
cunningly  mixed  up.     I  have  already  argued  that  that™}?^^^^ 
wrong,  whatever  was  its  nature,  could  not  really   give  liam^a  ori- 
. William   any  right  which  he  •did   not   possess   already,  ^j^. 
Neither  Harold's  oath  nor  Harold's  breaking  of  his  oath  Ingenuity 
could,  in   law  or  morals,  make  William's   claim  to  the  ousneaa  of 
Crown  one  jot  better  or  worse.     But  no   tale   could  be*^^**^" 

,  ,  ment. 

better  fitted  further  to  inflame  the  minds  of  those  who 
were  already  disposed  to  look  on  the  Norman  Duke  as  an 
injured  man.  It  would  indeed  be  a  spirit-stirring  tale  in 
which  William,  and  those  who  pleaded  in  William's  name, 
would  set  forth  the  wrong-doings  of  the  faithless  English- 
man. Harold,  the  sworn  man  of  William,  had  turned  Aspect  of 
against  his  lord;  he  had  trodden  under  foot  every  duty  of  told  by 
a  vassal ;  rescued  from  the  dungeon  of  Beaurain  by  Wil-  ^*^^^*™- 
liam's  bounty,  honoured  with  William's  personal  friendship, 
admitted  to  the  ranks  of  Norman  chivalry  by  William's 
hand,  bound  to  William  and  his  house  by  the  promise  of 
a  daughter  of  Normandy  to  his  wife— he  had  despised  so 
many  and  so  great  favours;  he  had  lifted  up  his  heel 
against  his  lord  and  benefactor;  the  Kingdom  which  he 
had  sworn  to  make  over  to  William  he  had  traitorously 
seized  as  his  own ;  he  had  added,  it  might  be,  to  his  crime 
the  Airther  gpiilt  of  abusing  the  confidence  of  his  own 
dying  sovereign,  and  of  wringing  from  him  in  his  last 
moments  an  unwilling  assent  to  the  usurpation  which  he 
plotted.  This  was  the  light  in  which  the  tale  of  the 
election   of  Harold,   a  tal^  which  seems  so  glorious  in 
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CHAP.  xm.  English  eyeSf  would  look  in  tihe  eyes  of  those  before  whom 
William  pleaded,  of  those  on  whom  he  called  on  to  help 
him  to  assert  his  .right  and  to  chastise  the  wrong-doer. 
Appeal  to  Nor  was  this  all ;  William  had  that  to  add  which  would 
fed^in"  speak  at  once  to  the  deep  religious  feelings  of  his  age  and 
Harold'i  people.  This  was  no  conmion  case  of  a  vassal  foigettang 
P^T  "^^^  his  duiy  to  his  lord.  Who  in  that  age  could  boast  that 
breach  of    he  had  always  faithfully  discharged  all  the  duties  arising 

feudal  obli-  «  ,        ,  ,  •  r 

gation^but  out  of  the  intricate,  and  often  contradictory,  relations  of 
H^^     feudalism  ?     On  such  mere  backslidings  as  these  William 
the  Nor-     had  neyer  been  unduly  harsh.     He  had  over  and  over 
again  forgiven  the  men  who  had  rebelled   agamst  himj 
and  in  the  moment  of  victory  he  had  ever  kept  his  hands 
clean  from  bloodshed.     But  here  was  a  wrong  which  be 
never  could  forgive,  because  a  higher  duty  called  on  him 
to  avenge  it.    He  might  pass  by  wrongs  done  against  him- 
self; but  he  would  be  himself  a  partaker  in  the  guilt,  if 
he  passed  by  the  wrongs  done  against  a  mightier  power. 
Normandy  had  this  time  been  wronged,  not  only  in  the 
person  of  her  mortal  sovereign  but  in  the  persons  of  her 
immortal  guardians.     Harold  had  done  despite  to  all  the 
saints  of  the  Norman  land ;  he  had  arrayed  against  him 
the  wrath  of  every  patron  of  every  holy  place  firom  the 
stream  of  Eu  to  the  Mount  of  the  Archangel.    The  powers 
of  Heaven  were  ready  to  fight  against  their  blasphemer,  and 
to  bless  the  arms  of  him  who  stood  forth  as  their  earthly 
The  Gru-    avenger.     Forestalling  the  enthusiasm  with  which,  thirty 
•t^ttlT  yea™  late'>  ^^  Passed  to  wipe  out  their  sins  by  a  Crusade 
William'8   sfiniinst  the  Infidel,  William  now  called  on  all  who  wonld 

expedition. 

to  win  the  fiivour  of  Heaven  by  going  forth  with  him  to 
avenge  the  insult  offered  to  the  saints  of  Nonnandj. 
William,  in  self-delusion,  let  us  hope,  rather  than  in  con- 
scious hypocrisy,  called  on  all  who  would  to  aid  him  in 
the  attack  on  an  independent  nation  which  he  cloked 
under  the  name  of  a  Holy  War. 
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Sach  was  in  truth  the  claim  by  virtue  of  which  William  ohap.  xra. 
threw  down  his  challenge  to  England  and  to  the  King  General 
whom  England  had  chosen.     In  the  ^je  either  of  logic  of^il.  ' 
or  of  sound  morals^  his  &bric  was  but  as  a  house  of  cards  j  ^^■™''  ^*"- 
each  fidlacy  rested  on  another  feUacy  as  weak  as  itself, 
and  when  one  frail  support  gave  waj^  the  fall  of  the 
whole  must  follow.     But  men  are  in  general  but  little 
under  the  rule  either  of  logic  or  of  morals ;  they  are  apt 
to  be  guided  by  impulse  rather  than  by  judgement;  they 
find  it  much  less  fatiguing  to  echo  some  easily  repeated     • 
formula  than  to  go  into  the  &cts  or  the  reason  of  any- 
thing.    A  case  then  like  WiUiam's,  artftilly  put  together, 
and  in  which  each  fallacy  fitted  ingeniously  into  another, 
really  told  with  more  effect  than  the  few  plain  &cts  which 
formed  the  defence  of  Harold  and  of  England.    Instead 
of  being  a  house  of  cards,  William^s  fabric  of  &llacies, 
each  resting  on  the  other,  did,  as  a  matter  of  practical 
policy,  win  for  itself  the  strength  of  the  firmest  arch. 
And  artfully  mixed  up  with  his  formal  claims  were  in-  Various 
oentives  of  all  kinds,  adapted  to  the  character  and  passions  appealed 
of  the  various  kinds  of  men  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  ^***' 
To  all,  of  whatever  nation,  who  would  flock  to  his  standard  The  plan- 
he  offered  a  share  in  the  spoils  of  England.     He  would  England 
lead  them  to  a  land  abounding  in  all  manner  of  good  P"^™*®*** 
things,  a  land  fruitftd  in  meat  and  drink  and  rich  in  gold 
and  silver.^    The  wealth  of  that  goodly  land  should  be 
the  guerdon  of  all  who  had  a  share  in  its  conquest.     In 
that  spirit  of  confident  boasting  which,  in  men  like  him, 
is  often  the  highest  wisdom,  he  promised  beforehand  all 
that  was  Harold^s,  while  Harold,  he  said,  had  not  strength 

^  Liber  de  HjdA,  291.  "Dei  etenim  nutu  multorum  fit  coneursus  popu- 
lomm,  nltro  se  navibus  ingerentium,  qui  audierant  Angliam  argeDti  et 
anri  omnibus  opnlentam,  cibi  et  potds  omniumque  frugum  uberrimam, 
omnibuB  pneterea  bonis  eaae  refertam."  So  Orderio  (494  A)  speaks  of 
William's  foreign  followers  as  *'Anglic8e  prsedae  inhiantes.** 
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of  mind  to  promise  a  single  thing  that  was  his.^     William 
here  lighted  on  the  trae  difference  between  his  own  position 
and  that  of  his  rival.     Harold^  content  with  his  own^  plan- 
ning no  aggression  against  William  or  against  any  other 
man^  was  not  likely  to  promise  rewards  in  Normandy  to 
his  Thegns  or  his  Housecarls.     And^  with  his  own  people^ 
William   conld    appeal   to  feelings  which  were  at  least 
higher  than  the  mere  lore  of  plunder.     It  was  possible 
to  appeal  to  a  certain  vein  of  Norman  patriotism,  and  to 
represent,  not  only  the  English  ELing,  but  the  English 
nation,  as  laden  with  a  heavy  weight  of  offences  against 
the  Norman  Dachy.     The  English  invasion  in  iSthelred^s 
time '  yns  perhaps  forgotten-aome  criticB  may  peifaap 
say  that  it  never  happened — at  any  rate  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  been   prominently  put   forward.     But  William 
took  care   to  announce  himself  as  the  true  successor  of 
his  father  in  the  expedition  which  his  &ther  undertook 
against  England  to  support  the  rights   of  his  cousins^ 
the  banished  iEthelings.^     He,  the  chosen  heir  of  Ead- 
ward,  went  forth,  among  other  high  and  righteous  pur- 
poses, to  avenge  the  blood  of  M]&eij  shed  by  the  &ther 
of  the  reigning  King,  who  was  himself— so  it  was  given 
out — art  and  part  in  his  Other's  deed.^     The  blood  of  a 
prince,  partly  Norman  by  birth,  and  endeared   to  Nor- 

»  Will.  Pict.  124.  "Non  eo  animi  viget  [Heraldue]  robore,  quo  vel 
minimum  quid  meorum  polliceri  audeat.  At  arbitrio  meo  paiiter  qns 
mea  suaty  qunque  dicuntur  illius,  promittentur  atque  dabuntur."  To  any 
man  but  William  one  might  have  quoted  the  fable  about  the  bear  and 
bis  skin. 

'  See  vol.  i.  pp.  330,  633. 

'  lb.  p.  525,  and  above,  p.  366. 

*  Thia  cornea  among  the  three  causes  for  'William's  invasion  given  by 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  (761  D)  ;  "Primd,  quia  Alfredum  cognatnm  suum 
Godwinus  et  filii  sui  dehonestaverant  et  per^nerant :  Secund6,  quia 
Robertum  Episcopum  et  Odonem  Gonaulem  [see  vol.  ii.  p.  564]  et  omnet 
Francos  Godwinus  et  filii  sui  arte  suA  ab  Anglift  exsulaveraot :  Tertio, 
quod  Haraldus,  in  perjuriimi  prolapsus,  regnum,  quod  jure  oognationw 
[see  above,  p.  278]  suum  esse  debuerat,  sine  aliquo  jure  invaserat." 
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mandy  by  long  residence  in  childhood  and  youth^  might  ohap.  xm. 

well  call  for  vengeance  at  the  hands  of  loyal  Normans. 

Then  there  was  the  wrong  done^  fourteen  years  back,  to  so  Ezpulnon 

many  Normans^  friends  and  g^nests  of  the  late  venerated  Kormans 

King.     Norman  Knights  and  Prelates  had  had  to  flee  for  "^  '^S^* 

their  lives  before  a  lawless  crowd  of  English  rebels,  hounded 

on  against  their  own  sovereign  by  the  traitor  Harold  and 

Iris  traitor  father.    Chief  among  the  victims  was  one  whose  Specud 

CSSS6  o{ 

wrongs,  wrongs  done  against  the  Church  and  all  godliness,  Arch- 
were  bat  the  fit  foreroimers  of  the  fouler  wrong  which  had  ^ 
since  been  done  directly  against  the  saints  in  glory.  The 
blasphemer  of  the  Norman  saints  had  been  the  despoiler 
of  the  Norman  Primate.  Robert  of  Jumifeges,  driven 
from  the  throne  of  Augustine,  had  come  back  to  spend 
the  remnant  of  his  days  in  his  own  land,  and  to  lay  his 
bones  beneath  the  slender  towers  and  massive  arches  of 
the  mighty  minster  which  he  himself  had  reared.^  That 
the  murder  of  Ml&ed  was  a  crime  in  which  Harold  could 
have  had  no  share,  that  the  flight  of  Robert  was  his 
own  act,  that  his  deprivation  was  a  righteous  process  of 
English  Law,  that,  even  had  Harold  been  the  murderer 
of  -Alfred  and  the  unrighteous  despoiler  of  Robert,  neither 
count  could  in  any  way  strengthen  William's  claim  to 
the  English  Crown — ^all  these  were  points  on  which  few 
minds  in  Normandy  were  likely  to  dweU.  All  these 
irrelevant  matters  could  easily  be  made  use  of  to  stir  up 
the  mind  of  Normandy  against  Harold  and  against  Eng- 
hmd.  And,  if  this  was  done,  no  matter  how  logically 
weak  were  the  arguments  by  which  it  was  done,  the  aim 
of  William  was  gained. 

Bat  William,  in  the  coarse  of  this  great  argument,  G^nena 
showed  himself  emphatically  all  things  to  all  men.    There  a^^t 
were  other  minds  than  those  of  his  own  Normans  to  be  E'^fiT^d- 
persuaded,  there  were  ears  in  which  another  line  of  argu- 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  70. 
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ment  would  sound  more  convincing.     No  diplomacy  short 
of  that  of  William  and  Lanfranc  could  have  contrived  to 
represent   the    invasion  of   England   as  an    undertaking 
designed  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  England.     No  brains 
less  subtle  than  theirs  could  have  converted  William  and 
his  host  into  armed  missionaries^  eager  to  reform  at  the 
sword^s  point  the  evil  lives  and  the  ecclesiastical  abuses  of 
the  ungodly  islanders.^     A  kind  which  had  not  lost   its 
ancient  character  of  the  Isle  of  Saints — a  land  which  had 
60  lately  boasted  of  a  King  like  Eadward  and  an  Earl  like 
Leofric—a  land  which  was  still  illustrated  by  the  virtues  of 
the  holy  Wulfstan — ^a  land  where  so  many  minsters  were 
rising  in  increased  stateliness^  and  where  the  wealth  of  tiie 
Church  was  daily  added  to — a  land  whose  Earls  and  Bishops 
and  sons  of  every  degree  pressed^  year  after  year,  to  worship 
and  to  offer  at  the  tombs  of  the  Apostles — a  land  like  this 
was  branded  as  a  land  which  needed  to  be  again  gathered 
in  to  the  true  fold^  and  the  Crusade  which  had  not  yet  been 
preached  against  Turks  or  Prussians  or  Albigenses  was 
prematurely  preached  against  the  people  of  England.     It 
was  indeed  easy  to  gather  together^  in  England  or  in  any 
other  land,  tales  which  showed  that  the  Church  had  fidlen 
from  her  first  love.     It  was  easy  to  tell  of  breaches  of 
discipline  and  breaches  of  morals,   to   tell   of  the   vast 
pluralities  of  Stigand  and  of  the  deeds  of  sacrilege  wrought 
at  Berkeley  and  Leominster.     The  orators  of  William  may 
well  have  set  forth  tales  like  these  before  the  Roman  Court, 
alongside  of  the  tale  of  the  perjury  of  Harold  and  of  the 
wrong  done  to  their  own  master.     But  these  were  not  the 
real  crimes  of  England.     Her  crime  in  the  eyes  of  Bome, 
the  crime  to  punish  which  the  Crusade  of  William  was 
approved  and  blessed,  was  the  independence  stiU  retained 

^  William  of  Poitiers  (124)  is  emphatic  on  this  head ;  William  "non 
tanthm  ditionem  snam  et  gloriam  augere,  quanthm  ritus  Christianos  parti- 
bus  in  illis  ooirigere  intendit." 
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hj  the   island   Church  and  nation.     A  land  where  the  ohap.  xm. 

Church  and  the  nation  were  but  different  names  for  the 

same  communitj^  a  land  where  Priests  and  Prelates  were 

subject  to  the  Law  like  other  men^  a  land  where  the  King 

and  his  Witon  gave  and  took  away  the  staff  of  the  Bishop^ 

was  a  land  which  in  the  eyes  of  Borne  was  more  dangerous 

than  a  land  of  Jews  or  Saracens.     Rome^  ever  watchful, 

ever  mindfcd^  had  not  forgotten  the  note  of  insular  defiance 

when  the  heart  of  England  spoke  by  the  mouth  of  Tostig^ 

and  threatened  the  Pontiff  on  his  throne.^    Even  under 

Eadward^  England  had  been  no  unresisting  bond-slave^  and 

her  independence^  so  boldly  asserted  by  one  son  of  Godwine^ 

was  likely  to  be  as  boldly  maintained  by  another.     The 

opportunity  which  Rome  had  doubtless  long  looked  for  now 

offered  itself.     A  sword  was  put  into  her  hand  by  which 

the  rebellious  islanders  might  be  brought  under  her  full 

obedience.     It  was  a  policy  worthy  of  William  to  send  to 

the  threshold  of  the  Apostles  to  crave  their  blessing  on  his 

intended  work  of  reducing  the  rebellious  land.     And  it  was  William 

a  policy  worthy  of  one  greater  than  William  himself  to  by  Hildb- 

make  even  William,  for  once  in  his  life,  the  instrument  of  ^^^®' 

purposes  yet  more  daring,  yet  more  far-sighted,  than  his 

own.     On  the  steps  of  the  Papal  chair,  and  there  alone, 

had  William  and  Lanfranc  to  cope  with  an  intellect  loftier 

and  more  subtle  than  even  theirs.    The  counsellor  of  so 

many  Pontiffs,  so  soon  to  be  himself  the  most  renowned  of 

PontLflb,  knew  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  and  knew  how 

to  bide  his  time  as  well  as  William  himself.     William  was 

sent  on  an  errand  which  none  but  William  could  perform, 

but  of  which  William  himself  knew  not  the  ftdl  bearing. 

Under  his  rule  no  man  could  doubt  that  England  would  be 

subject  to  none  but  him.     With  William  for  her  King,  she 

was  as  little  likely  to  be  the  unresisting  slave  of  Rome  as  if 

Harold  himself  should  continue  to  guard  her.    But  a  seed 

^  See  Tol.  ii.  p.  458. 
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OHAF.  xin.  was  sown  which  was  to  bear  fruit  in  other  times  and  under 

weaker  rulers.    When  Rome  once  took  upon  her  to  adjudge 

the  Crown  of  England^  the  path  was  opened  for  that  day  of 

1)13-     shame  and  sorrow  when  a  descendant  of  William  stooped 

to  receive  the  Crown  of  England  as  a  fief  of  Rome. 

§  3.  The  Norman  Council  and  the  Assembly  of  Lillebonne. 

Various'         The  case  of  William  had  thus  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 

Sons*!^-    minds  of  his  own  people,  on  the  minds  of  the  neighbouring 

^.?^  ^y  countries  whence  he  invited  and  looked  for  volunteers,  on 

the  minds  of  the  foreign  princes  whose  help  or  at  least  whose 

neutrality  he  asked  for,  and,  above  all,  on  the  minds  of  the 

Roman  Pontiff  and  his  advisers.    The  order  of  these  various 

negotiations  is  not  very  dear,^  and  in  all  probability  all 

Hd  first     were  being  carried  on  at  once.    But  there  is  little  doubt  that 

^**^J^|.      William's  first  step,  on  receiving  the  reAisal  of  Harold  to 

Council  of  surrender  his  Crown— or  whatever  else  was  the  exact  purport 

his  own  ^  ,  *      * 

Duchy.       of  the  English  King's  answer — ^was  to  lay  the  matter  before 

a  select  body  of  his  most  trusty  counsellors.     The  names 

of  most  of  the  men  whom  William  thus  honoured  with  his 

special  confidence  are  already  familiar  to  us.     They  were 

the  men  of  his  own  blood,  the  fiiends  of  his  youth,  the 

faithful  vassals  who  had  fought  at  his  side  against  French 

Names       invaders  and  Norman  rebels.   There  was  his  brother,  Robert 

racters^of   Couut  of  Mortain,  the  lord  of  the  castle  by  the  waterfiills,* 

the  men     ^j^g  gp^j]  ^f  ^jjg  banished  Warlinfir.3    And  there  was  one 

aasembled  *  ° 

by  William,  closer  than  a  brother,  the  proud  William  the  son  of  Osbem, 
the  son  of  the  faithM  guardian  of  his  childhood.^  There, 
perhaps  the  only  priest  in  that  gathering  of  warriors,  was 
his  other  brother,  Odo  of  Bayeux,  soon  to  prove  himself  a 
warrior  as  stout  of  heart  and  as  strong  of  arm  as  any  of  his 

*  See  Appendix  W.  «  See  above,  p.  151. 

'  See  vol.ii.  p.  291.  *  See  above,  p.  258,  and  vol.ii.p.  198. 
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race.*     There  too,  not  otherwise  renowned,  was  Iwun-al-  oHAP.xni. 
Chapel,  the  husband    of  the   sister  of  William,  Robert, 
and  Odo.^    There  was  a  kinsman,  nearer  in  legitimate 
snooession  to  the  stock  of  Bolf  than  William  himself, 
fiiehard  of  Evrenx,  the  sod  of  Robert  the  Archbishop,  the 
grandson  of  Richard  the  Fearless.^    There  was  the  true 
kinsman  and  vassal  who  guarded  the  frontier  fortress  of 
£u/  the  brother  of  the  traitor   Busac  and  of  the  holy 
Prelate  of  Lisieux.^    There  was  Roger  of  Beaumont,  who 
rid  the  world  of  Roger  of  Toesny,^  and  Ralph,  the  worthier 
grandson  of  that  old  foe  of  Normandy  and  mankind  J    There 
was  Ralph's  companion  in  banishment,  Hugh  of  Grant- 
mesnil,^  and  Roger  of  Montgomery,  the  loyal  soji-in-law 
of  him  who  cursed  the  Bastard  in  his  cradle.^    There  too 
were  the^other  worthies  of  the  day  of  Mortemer,  Walter 
Giffard^^  and  Hugh  of  Montfort,^^  and  William  of  Warren, 
the  valiant  youth  who  had  received  the  chiefest  guerdon  of 
that  memorable  ambush.^^   These  men,  chie&  of  the  great 
houses  of  Normandy,  founders,  some  of  them,  of  greater 
houses  in  England,  were  gathered  together  at  their  sove- 
reign's bidding.    They  were  to  be  the  first  to  share  his 
counsels  in  the  enterprise  which  he  was  planning,  an  en- 
terprise planned  against  the  land  which,  with  so  many  in 
that  assembly,  was  to  become  a  second  home,  a  home 
perhaps  all  the  more  cherished  that  it  was  won  by  the 
might  of  their  own  right  hands. 

To  this  select  Council  the  Duke  made  his  first  appeal.  William 
He  told  them,  what  some  of  them  at  least  knew  well  ^©^oun- 
already,  of  the  wrongs  which  he  had  suffered  firom  Harold  ^^' 


>  See  Tol.  ii.  p.  ai I.  '  See  vol.  ii.  p.  589. 

'  See  vol.  ii.p.  210.  *  See  above,  p.  116. 

'  See  above,  p.  118.  *  See  vol.ii.  p.  199. 

^  See  above,  p.  159.  "  See  above,  pp.  183, 20 t  ;  vol.  ii.  23a. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  185,  186.  ^®  See  above,  pp.  129,  153. 

"  See  above,  p.  155.  "  See  above,  p.  158. 
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CHAP.  xm.  of  England.^     It  was  his  purpose  to  cross  the  sea^  in  order 
to  assert  his  rights  and  to  chastise  the  wrong-doer.     With 
the  help  of  Ood  and  with  the  loyal  service  of  his  &ithfiil 
Normans^  he  doubted  not  his  power  to  do  what  he  pur- 
posed.^    He  had  gathered  them  together  to  know  their 
minds  upon  the  matter.     Did  thej  approve  of  his  purpose? 
Did  they  deem  the  enterprise  within  his  power?     Were 
they  ready  themselves  to  help  him  to  the  uttermost  to 
Answer  of  recover  his  right?    The  answer  of  the  Norman  leaders, 
^l      "^'   the  personal  kinsmen  and  friends  of  their  sovereign,  was 
wise  and  tonstitutional.    They  approved  his  purpose;  they 
deemed  that  the  enterprise  was  not  beyond  the  power  of 
Norman4y  to  accomplish.      The  valour  of  the  Norman 
knighthood,  the  wealth  of  the  Norman  Church,^  was  folly 
enough   to  put  their  Duke  in  possession  of  all  that  he 
They         claimed.     Their  own  personal  service  they  pledged  at  once ; 
tiidfown   *^®y  would  follow  him  to  the  war;  they  would  pledge^ 
■ervice,  bat  ^j^^y  would  sell,  their  lands  to  cover  the  costs  of  the  expedi- 
mend  the    tion.     But  they  would  not  answer  for  others.     Where  all 
alai^r      Were  to  share   in  the  work,  aU  ought  to  share  in  the 
"^''"^^y-    counsel.*     Those  whom  the  Duke  had  gathered  together 

^  I  g^t  the  details  of  this  meeting  and  of  the  larger  meeting  at  Liilehonoe 
from  the  Roman  de  Ron  (11118  et  seqq.)t  the  only  aooonnt  which  cuefaSij 
distinguiahes  the  two.    See  Appendix  W. 

'  Roman  de  Ron,  11156  ; 

*'  S'il  B*en  Yoleient  bicn  pener  E  Dex  le  yolsiflt  graanter, 

Od  la  gent  k'il  poeit  mander,  Bien  porreit  sun  droit  recovrer.** 

*  lb.  1 1 165.  **  Maiz  ses  homes  h  sez  ders  creie."  It  is  purious  to  fiiKl 
the  wealth  of  the  Church  pointed  to  so  early  as  among  possible  ways 
and  means. 

*  lb.  I ri 71 ;  " Ceste  parole  lor  mostrez, 

Bien  deivent  al  cunseil  yenir, 
Ki  el  travaQ  deibvent  partir.'* 
This  good  constituidonal  doctrine  almost  forestalls  the  teaching  of  our  great 
constitutional  poet  of  the  thirteenth  century  ; 

"  Igitur  oonmiunitas  regni  conaolatur, 
Et  quid  uniyersitas  sentiat  sciatur." 
Political  Songs  (Camden  Soc.),  p.  1 10.   But,  instead  of  <' communitas regUt 
Normandy  had  only  "grant  bamage." 
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\7ere  not  the  whole  baronage  of  Normandy.     There  were  chap.  xni. 

other  wise  and  brave  men  in  the  Duchy^  whose  arms  were 

as  strongs  and  whose  comisel  would  be  as  sage^  as  those  of 

the  chosen  party  to  whom  he  spoke.     Let  the  Duke  call 

a  larger  meeting  of  all  the  Barons  of  his  Duehy^  and  lay 

his  designs  before  them. 

The  Duke  hearkened  to  this  advice^  and  he  at  once  sent  The 
forth  a  summons  for  the  gathering  of  a  larger  Assembly,  ^f  -^^^  ^ 
This  is  the  only  time  when  we  come  across  any  details  of  iw'*®- 
the  proceedings  of  a  Norman  Parliament.     And  we  at  once  Difference 
see  how  widely  the  political  condition  of  Normandy  differed  Norman 
from  that  of  England.     We  see  how  much  further  England  J^  f?*^* 
bad  advanced^  or^  more  truly^  how  much  further  Normandy  semblies. 
had  gone  back^  in  the  path  of  political  freedom.    The  Nor- 
man Assembly  which  assembled  to  discuss  the  war  against 
England   was  a   widely  different    body  from  the   Oreat 
Gemot  which  had  voted  for  the  restoration  of  Godwine. 
Godwine  had  made  his  speech  before  the  King  and  all  the 
people  of  the   land.^      That  people  had  met  under  the 
canopy  of  heaven^  beneath  the  walls  of  the  greatest  city  of 
the  Tealm.     But  in  William^s  Assembly  we  hear  of  none  No  Clergy 
but   Barons.    The  old  Teutonic  constitution  had  wholly  ^oMSth© 
died  away  from  the  memories  of  the  descendants  of  the  men  Normui 

"^  ABsemblj. 

who  followed  Bolf  and  Harold  Blaatand.  The  immemorial 
democracy  had  passed  away^  and  the  later  constitution  of 
ihe  medueval  States  had  not  yet  arisen.  There  was  no 
Third  Estate^  because  the  personal  right  of  every  freeman 
to  attend  had  altogether  vanished,  while  the  idea  of  the 
representation  of  particular  privileged  towns  had  not  yet 
been  heard  of.  And^  if  the  Third  Order  was  wanting^  the 
first  Order  was  at  least  less  prominent  than  it  was  in 
other  lands.  The  wealth  of  the  Church  had  been  already 
pointed  out  as  an  important  element  in  the  Duke's  ways 
and  means,  and  both  the  wealth  and  the  personal  prowess 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  33  a. 
VOL.  III.  U 
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OHAF.  xin.  of  the  Norman  Clergy  were,  when  the  day  came,  freely 
placed  at  William^s  disposal.  The  pecnliar  tradition  of 
Norman  Assemblies,^  which  shut  out  the  Clergy  fix>m  all 
share  in  the  national  deliberations,  seems  now  to  have  been 
relaxed.  It  is  implied,  rather  than  asserted,^  that  the 
Bishops  of  Normandy  were  present  in  the  Assembly  which 
now  met ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  main  stress  of  the  debates 
fell  on  the  lay  Barons,  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  Assembly 
was  a  spirit  which  was  especially  theirs. 

Place  of  And,  if  the  constitution  of  the  Assembly  differed  widely 
^  ^"^*  from  that  of  an  English  Gemot,  the  place  of  its  meeting 
differed  no  less  characteristically  from  the  places  of  meet- 
ing most  familiar  to  Englishmen.  The  law  or  custom  of 
Eadward's  reign  had  chosen  three  of  the  chief  cities  of  Eng- 
land to  be,  each  in  turn,  the  place  of  meeting  for  English 
national  assemblies.  The  Nonnan  Assembly  met  in  a  ducal 
dwelling  &r  away  from  any  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
Duchy.  It  was  gathered  on  a  spot  which  had  been  a  post 
of  strength  in  £ar  earlier  times,  and  which,  after  ages  of 
neglect,  had  been  once  more  called  into  importance  by 

Juliobona  William  himself.     The  old  Roman  town  of  Juliobona  stood 

T  '11 

bonne  ^  iu  ^^  ^^  great  distance  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  and 
Roman  j|^  representative,  the  modern  Lillebonne,  is  fiEuniliar  to 
travellers  and  students  as  one  of  the  spots  in  Northern 
Graul  which  are  most  rich  in  antiquities  of  Roman  date.' 
Within  the  present  century  a  Roman  theatre  has  been 
brought  to  light,  where  the  main  arrangements  of  the 
building  are  still  perfectiy  preserved.  Its  soUd  arches  and 
vast  masses  of  walls  still  attest  that  matchless  skill  of 

»  See  vol.  i.  p.  197.  »  See  Ord.  Vit.  493  A,  R 

'  Orderic  twice  stops  to  discuss  the  Roman  origin  of  Lillebonne  (554  C  and 
864  B,  C).  It  was  founded  by  Gains  Julius  Gsdsar  on  the  site  of  a  Gaulish 
town  called  Galetum,  which  he  had  destroyed.  It  was  called  Julia  after  hia 
daughter.  In  Orderic*s  own  time  it  was  barbarously  called  "Ulebona." 
William  of  Malmesbuiy  (iii.  238),  from  whom  we  learn  that  Lillebonne  was 
the  place  of  meeting,  calls  it  *'Lillebona." 


remains. 
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the  ancient  conquerors  in  the  constructive  art  of  the  chap.  xra. 
builder  which  has  made  their  works  survive  those  of  so 
many  later  ages.  So  it  has  been  at  Lillebonne ;  the  works 
of  the  Roman  Caesars  have  proved  more  permanent  than 
the  works  of  the  Norman  Dukes.  Juliobona  seems  to  have  Decay  of 
sunk  into  insignificance  during  the  later  days  of  Roman 
sway.  It  seems  that^  before  the  Imperial  dominion  had 
folly  ceased^  while  the  land  was  wasted  alike  by  the 
Teutonic  invasions  and  by  the  disputes  of  contending  Em- 
perors or  Tyrants^  the  ancient  buildings  of  the  city  had 
been  largely  destroyed  of  set  purpose^  in  order  to  employ 
their  materials  in  the  construction  of  defences  to  shelter 
what  was  allowed  to  remain.  Juliobona  dwindled  away,  and 
die  town  makes  no  figure  in  history^  until  William  called 
it  again  into  beings  as  if  expressly  to  become  the  scene  of 
this  memorable  meeting.^  On  a  slight  elevation  alike  above  The  castle 
the  modem  town  and  above  the  old  Roman  relic^  William  william. 
had  reared  a  fortress  which  has  now  given  way,  partly  to 
the  military  reconstructions  of  later  ages^  partly  to  the 
sheer  barbarism  of  times  which  are  almost  our  own.  The 
site  was  a  noble  one.  The  theatre  below^  if  it  was  not 
already  hidden,  might  have  seemed  but  a  feeble  reproduc- 
tion by  the  hand  of  man  of  the  glorious  amphitheatre  in 
which  Lillebonne  has  been  placed  by  the  hand  of  nature. 
From  the  top  of  a  loffcy  tower  of  later  days  the  eye  looks  Pre«ent 
down  on  the  theatre  on  one  side,  on  the  other  side  on  the  Lillebonne. 
modem  town,  with  the  gracefal  spire  of  its  church,  a  work 
of  the  latest  days  of  mediseval  art.  But  the  eye  may 
almost  pass  by  both  to  gaze  on  the  wooded  hills  which,  save 
at  one  point  alone,  shut  in  the  view  on  every  side.  At  that 
point,  inmiediately  above  the  Roman  ruin,  the  hills,  like  the 

*  These  pomts  in  the  history  of  Lillebonne  are  said  to  have  been  made 
out  by  the  researcbes  of  M.  Deyille.  But  I  am  sony  to  say  that  I  know 
those  researches  only  through  M.  Joanne's  exoeUent  Guide  to  Normandy, 
p.  J43.     lillebonne  however  is  a  place  which  speaks  for  itself. 

U  2 
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CBAP.  zm.  walls  of  the  theatre^  leave  a  gap  whidi  opens  a  view  of  the 
Seine  glistening  in  the  distance,  and  of  the  higher  hills  of 
the  land  between  the  Seine  and  the  Dive  which  form  the 
distant  horizon.  Bat  no  portion  of  the  work  of  the  great 
Dake  now  remains  on  iha,t  noble  site.  His  donjon  has 
given  way  to  a  grand  roond  tower  of  later  times,  and  to  a 
taller  one  of  octagonal  shape,  whose  shattered  walls  still 
rise  as  the  loftiest  point  of  town  or  fortress.  These  changes 
were  doubtless  dne  to  the  &ir  requirements  of  the  military 
art  of  later  ages.  But  William's  noblest  work  has  yielded 
to  baser  agents  of  destruction.  Within  his  fortress,  im- 
mediately above  the  theatre,  as  if  to  put  the  skill  of  his 
own  age  in  direct  competition  with  that  of  the  old  masters 
William's  of  the  world,  William  had  built  a  noble  hali,  every  stone  of 
dectruc-  which  has  been  destroyed  in  utter  wantonness,  but  of  whose 
^^"'  general  aspect  a  sufficient  record  has  been  preserved.^    Lake 

most  halls  of  that  and  of  the  two  immediately  succeeding 
ages — ^like  that  noble  episcopal  hall  at  Angers  which  we 
may  take  as  the  best  representative  of  the  ducal  hall  at 
Lillebonne — a  vaulted  undercroft  supported  the  hall  itself 
A  lower  range  of  doorways,  above  them  a  range  of  the 
small  coupled  windows  of  the  age,  marked  the  two  stages^ 
and  produced  the  effect,  at  once  rich  and  soUd,  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  best  works  of  Norman  skill.  Within  that 
stately  hall,  divided,  no  doubt,  by  ranges  of  pillars  and 
arches  which  were  then  fresh  fix>m  the  hand  of  the  craftsman, 
William  now,  as  on  more  than  one  other  occasion,'  gathered 
together  the  wisdom  and  valour  of  his  Duchy,  to  hear  and 
to  ponder  the  mighty  scheme  on  which  his  heart  was  bent. 
Gentfine  Narrow  as  was  the  constitution  of  the  Assembly,  it 
uoy  8pi^  showed,  when  it  met,  no  lack  either  of  political  foresoght 
A  *^*  bl     ^'  ^^  parliamentary  boldness.   In  a  society  so  aristocraticallj 

^  See  the  view  in  Cotman's  Architectural  AotiquitieB  of  Normandy,  p.  75- 
*  William  kept  his  court  ("  curia")  at  Lillebonne  in  1065.     See  Orderic 
483  A.     A  synod  was  also  held  there  in  1080.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  241. 
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constituted  as  that  of  Normandy  was,  the  nobles  are  in  tmth^  ohap.  zm. 
in  a  political  sense^  the  people^  and  we  must  expect  to  find 
in  any  gathering  of  nobles  both  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of 
a  real  popular  assembly.^     William  had  already  consulted 
his  Senate;  he  had  now  to  bring  his  resolution^  fortified 
by  their  approval,  before  the  body  which  came  as  near  as 
any  body  in  Normandy  could  come  to  the  character  of  an 
Assembly  of  the  Norman  People.     The  valiant  gentlemen 
of  Normandy,  as  wary  as  they  were  valiant,  proved  good 
guardians  of  the  public  purse,  trusty  keepers  of  what  one 
knows  not  whether  to  call  the  rights  of  the  nation  or  the 
privileges  of  their  order.    The  Duke  laid  his  case  before  William's 
them.     He  told  once  more  the  tale  of  his  own  rights  and  of  speech ; 
the  wrong  which  Harold  had  done  him.     He  said  that  his  the^^ 
own  mind  was  to  assert  his  ri&rhts  by  force  of  arms.     He  neaa  of  the 

Assembly, 

would  fiun  enter  England  in  the  course  of  the  year  on  and  asks 
which  they  had  entered.^     But  without  their  help  he  could  ^ount** 
do  nothing.     Of  his  own  he  had  neither  ships  enough  nor  *^®y  J^ 
men  enough  for  such  an  enterprise.     He  would  not  ask 
whether  they  would  help  him  in  such  a  cause.     He  took 
tiieir  zeal  and  loyalty  for  granted;   he  asked  only  how 
many  ships,  how  many  men^  each  of  his  hearers  would 
bring  as  a  free-will  oflfering.^ 

A  Norman  Assembly  was  not  a  body  to  be  surprised  The  As- 
into  a  hasty  assent^  even  when  the  craft  and  the  eloquence  ^s  time 

to  consider. 

^  Compare  the  Diets  of  Poland,  at  once  the  most  aristocratic  and  the 
most  democratic  of  all  assemblies.  Compare  also  the  whole  history  of 
the  States  of  Britanny,  so  well  traced  out  by  the  Count  of  Cam^,  in  his 
^<a<i  de  Bretoffne,  The  second  order,  the  NoblesBe,  was  always  more 
^dependent  than  either  the  Clergy  or  the  Burghers,  and  its  internal  con- 
■titation  was  that  of  a  Landesgemeinde. 

'  This  is  implied  in  the  words  of  William  of  Poitiers  (i 24),  "Quia  enim 
jnxta  pnestitutum  naves  perfici,  aut  perfectis  remigee  inveniri,  annuo  spatio 
P^sesperaret?*' 

'  Boman  de  Bou,  1118a  ; 

"  Ke  pot  mie  sanz  lor  aie  Die  chescun  ke  il  li  fera, 

Aveir  grant  gent  h  grant  navie  :     Kels-gonr.  b  quantes  n^  merra/' 
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OHAP.  xm.  of  William  was  brought  to  bear  upon  it.    The  Barons  asked 
Mingled     f^^  ^^^  ^  consider  of  their  answer.     They  would  debate 

feelingB  of  "^ 

the  Awem-  among  themselves^  and  thej  would  let  him  know  the  condu* 

d1v»  

sion  to  which  they  came.^  William  was  obliged  to  consent 
to  this  delay^  and  the  Assembly  broke  up  into  knots,  greater 
or  smaller,  each  eagerly  discussing  the  great  question. 
Parties  of  fifteen,  tweniy,  thirty,  forty,  sixty,  a  hundred, 
gathered  round  this  or  that  energetic  speaker.^  Some 
professed  their  readiness  to  follow  the  Duke;  others  were 
in  debt,  and  were  too  poor  to  venture  on  such  hazards.^ 
Strong       Other  speakers  set  forth  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the 

opposition  , 

to  the  enterprise.  Normandy  could  not  conquer  England ;  their 
enteiprwe.  ^^  ^^^  flourishing  land  would  be  ruined  by  the  attempt.^ 
The  conquest  of  England  was  an  undertaking  beyond  the 
power  of  a  Boman  Emperor.^  Harold  and  his  land  were 
rich;  they  had  wealth  to  take  foreign  Kings  and  Dukes 
into  their  service;^  their  own  forces  were  in  mere  num- 
bers such  as  Normandy  could  not  hope  to  strive  against.? 
They  had  abundance  of  tried  soldiers,  and,  above  all,  they 
had  a  mighty  fleets  with  crews  skilled  beyond  other  men 

^  Boman  de  Ron,  11186 ; 

**  Oil  dient  k'il  en  parlereient, 
E  par  cunseil  Ten  respondreient, 

E  li  Dus  lor  a  graant^.*' 

*  lb.  1 1 10; 

"  Mult  se  vont  entrels  dementant,         Ci  yint,  ci  quinze,  ci  quarante, 

Par  tropeax  se  vunt  canseillant,         Ci  trente,  ci  cent,  ci  Beiaante.** 

'  lb.  II303 ; 

"  Li  altres  dient  ke  pas  n'iront, 

Kar  mult  deibvent  h  pOTres  sont." 

*  Will.  Pict.  124.  "Quia  novft  hac  expeditione  pulcherrimum  statom 
patris  in  omnem  redigi  miseriam  non  timeret  ?  *' 

^  lb.  "  Quis  Bomani  Imperatoris  opes  eft  vinci  difficultate  non  affinna- 
retf"  The  ideas  of  Caius  Julius  Oeesar  and  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth 
were  perhaps  a  little  intermingled  in  the  mind  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Lisieuz . 

*  lb.  123.  "Thesauris  ilium  abundare,  quibus  partis  sua  Duces  et  Begei 
pnepotentes  conducantor." 

^  Ord.  Yit.  493.  "  Normannorum  pauoitatem  non  posse  yinoere  Anglo- 
rum  multitudinem  asserebant." 
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in  all  that  pertained  to  the  war&re  of  the  sea.^  How  could  ohap.  zni« 
a  fleet  be  raised,  how  oould  the  sailors  be  gathered  together^ 
how  could  they  be  tau^t^  within  a  yearns  space,  to  cope 
with  such  an  enemy  ?^  The  feeling  of  the  Assembly  was 
dirtbctly  against  so  desperate  an  enterprise  as  the  invasion 
of  England.  It  seemed  as  if  the  hopes  and  schemes  of 
William  were  about  to  be  shattered  in  their  beginning 
through  the  opposition  of  his  own  subjects. 

A  darings  though  cunnings  attempt  was  now  made  by  Attempt 
William  Fitz-Osbem,  the  Duke^s  nearest  personal  fiiend^  Fiti- 
to  cajole  the  Assembly  into  an  assent  to'  his  master's  will.  ^^I^i^ 
He  appealed  to  their  sense  of  feudal  honour;  they  owed^^^-^* 

86nibly* 

the  Duke  service  for  their  fiefs;  let  them  come  forward 

and  do  with  a  good  heart  all^  and  more  than  aU^  that 

their  tenure  of  their  fiefs  bound  them  to.     Let  not  their 

floyereign  be  driven  to  implore  the  services  of  his  subjects. 

Let  them  rather  forestal  his  will;  let  them  win  his  &vour 

by  ready  offerings  even  beyond  their  power  to  fulfil.^     He  He  points 

enlarged  on  the  character  of  the  lord  with  whom  they  danger  of 

had  to  deal.     William's  jealous  temper  would  not  brook  «PP<»i*io«»- 

disappointment  at  their  hands.     It  would  be  the  worse 

for  them  in  the  end^  if  the  Duke  should  ever  have  to  say 

that  he  had  failed  in  his  enterprise  because  they  had  failed 

in  readiness  to  support  him* 

The  language  of  William  Fitz-Osbem  seems  to  haveHeucom- 
startled  and  perplexed  even  the  stout  hearts  with  whom  to  speak  in 

^  WUl.  Pict.  124.  "Glassem  [Heraldnxn]  habere  plnrimam,  homines 
in  ministeriis  nauticis  peritissimosj  qui  u&pi^s  pericola  et  proalia  maritima 
Bint  ezperti;  terrft  illius,  uti  diyitiis,  ita  militis  copi&,  hanc  multiplloiter 
rapenri."  '  See  the  passage  qnoted  in  p.  293. 

'  Roman  de  Ron,  11214  ; 

"  N'atendez  mie  k'il  vos  priet,  Alez  avant,  si  li  offirez 

Ne  ne  demandez  nul  respiet,  Mult  plus  ke  faire  ne  poez." 

*  lb.  1x220; 

"  Se  la  bnsuigne  remaneit,  Ke  tut  areit  perdu  par  nos ; 

Par  adventure  tost  direit,  Fetes  li  tant  ke  il  ne  die 

A  90  k'il  est  achoisonos,  Ke  s'erre  seit  par  yos  faillie." 
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OHAP.  rm.  he  had  to  deal.    The  Barons  prayed  him  to  be  their  spokes- 

rf^he™*    °""^  ^*  *^®  Duke.    He  knew  their  minds  and  could  speak 

Anembly.  for  them  all,  and  they  would  be  bound  by  what  he  said.^ 

But  they  gave  him  no  direct  commission  to  bind  them 

to  any  consent  to  the  Duke^s  demand.     Their  words  indeed 

tended  ominously  the  other  way;  they  feared  the  sea — 

so  changed  was  the  race  which  had  once  manned  the  ships 

of  Rolf  and  Harold  Blaatand — and  they  were  not  bound 

to  serve  beyond  it.* 

His  speech      A  point  seemed  to  have  been  gained  by  the  seeming 

jy^Q .       licence  given  by  the  Assembly  to  the  Duke's  most  intimate 

finend  to  speak  as  he  would  in  the  name  of  the  whole 

baronage.     William  Fitz-Osbem  now  spoke  to  the  Duke. 

He  began  with  an  exordium  of  almost  cringing  loyally, 

setting  forth  how  great  was  the  zeal  and  affection  of  the 

Normans  for  their  prince,  and  how  there  was  no  danger 

which  they  would  not  willingly  undergo  in  his  service.' 

Ilia  Urge     But  the  orator  soon  overshot  his  mark.     He  promised,  in 

the  name  of  the  whole  Assembly,  that  every  man  would  not 

only  cross  the  sea  with  the  Duke,  but  would  bring  with 

him  double  the  contingent  to  which  his  holding  bound 

him.     The  lord  of  twenty  knights'  fees  would  serve  witii 

forty  knights,    and    the    lord    of   a   hundred   with  two 

hundred.^     He  himself,  of  his  love  and  zeal,  would  fur- 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  iiaaS  ; 

"Parlez  por  noa,  ^o  vos  pr^ion,  Yos  diiez  90  ke  Toe  voldrei. 

La  parole  aor  yos  melon  :  Noe  feron  90  ke  yoa  dires. 

*  lb.  iiaa6  ;  ''Sire,  font  il,  la  mer  doton, 

Ultre  mer  servir  ne  devon.** 

^  lb.  1 1 344  ;  ''  Por  voa,  90  dient,  avancier, 

Se  lerreient  en  mer  n^ier, 

U  en  feu  azdent  geter.'* 
Cf.  Paalm  Ixvi.  la. 

*  Roman  de  Rov,  11351  ; 
"  Se  bien  Tont  fet,  mielx  le  feront ;        E  ki  de  trente  aerrir  deii. 

Ensemble  o  voa  mer  passeront,  De  aesante  serrir  vos  velt, 

Vostre  serviae  dobleront.  £  oil  ki  aolt  aervir  de  cent, 

Ki  aolt  mener  vint  cheTalierB,  Dous  cent  en  merra  bonement 
Quarante  en  merra  volentiers, 


offers 


It 
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nish  sixty  ships^  well  equipped^   and  filled  with   fight-  ohap.  xin. 
ing  men.^ 

The  Barons  now  felt  themselves  taken  in  a  snare.    They  diaowned 
were  in  nearly  the  same  case  as  the  King  against  whom  Barons. 
ihey  were  called  on  to  march.    They  had  indeed  promised ; 
tiiey  had  commissioned  William  Fitz-Osbem  to  speak  in 
tiieir  names.     But  their  commission  had  been   stretched 
beyond  all  reasonable  construction  j   their  spokesman  had 
pledged  them  to  engagements  which  had  never  entered 
into  their  minds.^     Loud  shouts  of  dissent  rose  through 
the  hall.     The  mention  of  serving  with  double  the  regular 
contingent  awakened  special  indignation.    With  a  true  par-  Fears  and 
liamentary  instinct^  the  Norman  Barons  feared  lest  a  con-  ^f  the 
sent  to  this  demand  should  be  drawn  into  a  precedent,  and  -A-asembly. 
lest  their  fie&  should  be  for  ever  burthened  with  this  double 
service.^.  The  shouts  grew  louder;  the  whole  hall  was  in 
confusion;  no  speaker  could  be  heard;   no  man  would 
hearken  to  reason  or  render  a  reason  for  himself.^ 

The  rash  speech  of  William  Fitz-Osbem  had  thus  de-  No  oom- 
stroyed  all  hope  of  a  reg^ar  parliamentary  consent  on  pMsed, 
the  part  of  the  Assembly.      But  it  is  possible  that  the™*^® 
Duke  gained  in  the  end  by  the  hazardous  experiment  of  severally 

^  Roman  de  Rou,  1 1 360  ; 
"  E  jo  merrai  en  boen  amor  Sesante  n^s  apareillies 

En  la  bnsoigne  mon  Seignor  De  homes  cumbatanz  chargies.** 

'  Tb.  11364; 

"  Li  Banmz  tuit  se  merveillierent,        E  des  pramesses  k'il  haeit, 
Mult  fremirent  h  grondiUierent  Dune  il  ne  ayeit  nul  garant.*' 

Des  paroles  ke  oil  diseit, 

•  lb.  iiaya; 

"  Li  servise  ki  est  doblez  Et  en  costume  seit  tenu, 

Creiment  k'il  seit  en  feu  tomez,    Et  par  costume  seit  rendu." 
See  Taylor^s  note,  p.  108. 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  11278  ; 

"  Nus  boem  ne  poeit  altre  entendre 

Parole  olr  ne  raison  rendre." 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  76 1  E),  in  his  abridged  narrative,  cuts  the 
matter  far  too  short.    I  do  not  remember  any  other  writer  who  mentions 
the  trick  of  William  Fitz-Osbem. 
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CHAP.  zm.  his  Seneschal.      It  is  even  possible  that  the  mancBuvre 
won  over    jq^j  hsLYB  been  concerted  beforehand  between  him  and 

DY  too 

Bake.        his  master.     It  was  not  likely  that  any  persuasion  could 


have  brought  the  Assembly  as  a  body  to  agree  to 
lavish  offer  of  volunteer  service  which  was  put  into  its 
mouth  by  William  Fitz-Osbem.  There  was  no  hope  of 
carrying  any  such  vote  on  a  formal  division.  But  the 
confusion  which  followed  the  speech  of  the  Seneschal 
hindered  any  formal  division  firom  being  taken.  The 
Assembly^  in  shorty  as  an  assembly^  was  broken  up*  Hie 
fSeigot  was  unloosed^  and  the  sticks  could  now  be  broken 
one  by  one.  The  baronage  of  Normandy  had  lost  all  the 
strength  of  union ;  they  were  brought,  one  by  one,  witUn 
the  reach  of  the  personal  fascinations  of  their  sovereign. 
William  conferred  with  each  man  apart  j^  he  employed 
all  his  arts  on  minds  which,  when  no  longer  strengthened 
by  the  sympathy  of  a  crowd,  could  not  refose  anything 
that  he  asked.  He  pledged  himself  that  the  doubling  of 
their  services  should  not  become  a  precedent;  no  man's 
fief  should  be  burthened  with  any  charge  beyond  what  it 
had  borne  &om  time  immemorial.^  Men  thus  personally 
appealed  to,  brought  in  this  way  within  the  magic  sphere 
of  princely  influence,  were  no  longer  slack  to  promise,  and 
having  once  promised,  they  were  not  slack  to  fulfil.  Wil- 
liam had  more  than  gained  his  point.  If  he  had  not 
gained  the  formal  sanction  of  the  Norman  baronage  to 
his  expedition,  he  had  won  over  each  individual  Norman 
Baron  to  serve  him  as  a  volunteer.  And,  wary  as  ever, 
William  took  heed  that  no  man  who  had  promised  should 

'  So  William  of  Malmesbuiy,  iii.  338.  "  Super  negotio  nngnloram  seo- 
tentias  sciscitatuB/'   Bat  he  perhaps  goes  too  far  when  he  speaks  of ''  omnei 
ejus  voluntatem  plausibus  excipientes." 
*  Roman  de  Bou,  11 290  ; 

"Ne  ke  jamez  d*ore  en  avant,  Fors  tel  ke  solt  estre  al  pals, 

90  lor  a  miz  en  oonyenant,  E  tel  oome  lor  ancessor 

N*ierent  de  servise  requis,  Soleient  fere  a  lor  Seignor." 
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draw  back  from  his  promise.  His  scribes  and  clerks  were  chap.  vu. 
at  hand^  and  the  number  of  ships  and  soldiers  promised  by 
each  Baron  was  at  once  set  down  in  a  book.^  A  Domesday 
of  the  conquerors  was  in  short  drawn  up  in  the  ducal  hall 
at  Lillebonne,  a  forerunner  of  the  greater  Domesday  of  the 
conquered,  which^  twenty  years  later^  was  brought  to  King 
William  of  England  in  his  royal  palace  at  Winchester. 


§  4.  William's  Alliance  with  Toatig. 
William  had  thus^  by  a  characteristic  effort  of  his  crafty  WiiiiMn's 

k»      T\i_j.  -xi-*        •!_•         A.         •       chances  of 

IS  own  Duchy  to  support  him  m  his  enterprise,  support  in 

He  had  now  to  seek  for  allies  beyond  his  own  borders.  And,  ^«J*»*d 
first  and  foremost,  it  concerned  him  to  know  whether  he 
could  look  for  any  support  in  the  land  to  whose  dominion 
he  aspired.    There  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  to  show 
that  William  had  a  single  native  partizan  within  the  four 
seas    of   Britain.^     He  may  have    carried  on  intrigues  confined  to 
with  the  Normans  whom  Harold  had  allowed  to  remain  Q,mig 
in  Eiifirland.     But  even  on  this  head  we  have  no  dis-  ^^^^ 

^  ^  ^  there. 

tinct  evidence.  A  single  notice  some  months  later  seems 
to  show  that,  even  at  the  time  of  William'^s  landing,  the 
Normans  in  England,  however  eagerly  they  may  have 
wished  for  his  success,  looked  on  his  enterprise  as  hopeless.^ 
But  it  is  certain  that  one,  perhaps  two,^  native  English- 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  11298  ; 

"  E  li  Dub  fist  tot  enbrever, 
N^  fist  h  chevaliers  nombrer." 

'  I  have  read,  in  some  peerage  or  book  of  genealogy,  the  pedigree  of  some 
one  who  professes  to  be  descended  from  one  of  the  English  knights  who 
went  over  to  ask  William  to  come  and  deliver  them  from  the  tyranny  of 
Harold.    Truly  pedigree-makers  will  say  anything. 

'  See  the  account  of  Bobert  the  son  of  Wymarc  in  William  of  Poitiers, 
138. 

*  By  the  second  I  mean  Ralph  of  Norfolk,  of  whose  origin  I  shall  speak 
elsewhere.     See  Appendix  LL. 
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CHAP.  xm.  men  were  zealous  on  William^s  behalf.  At  what  stage  of 
cause  em"  ^^  negotiations  we  know  not,  but  seemingly  early  in  the 
braced  by   year,  one  Englishman  at  least  came  to  William's  court,  to 

the  ban* 

iflbed         excite  him  to  war  against  England  and  to  offer  his  own 
^'       services  for  the  cause.     But  that  Englishman  was  no  dis- 
contented noble  at  Harold's  court,  no  leader  of  a  powerful 
faction  within  his  realm.     He  was  an  exile,  buoyed  up  by 
an  exile's  proverbially  desperate  hopes.     The  first  foreign 
volunteer  who  answered  to  William's  summons  was  Tostig 
the  son  of  Godwine.* 
Position         In  the  banished  brother  of  the  English  King,  WiUiam 
sdiemes      found  an  ally  willing  to  help  him  in  all  his  schemes,  an 
of  Tostig.    ally  far  more  impetuous  than  himself,  jEar  more  eager  to 
strike  a  blow  at  once  and  at  all  hazards.     The  fallen  Earl 
of  the  Northumbrians  had  sunk  from  bad  to  wors^.     He 
had  now  thrown  off  every  feeling  of  an  Englishman  and 
a  brother  of  the  English  King.     He  had  once  perhaps 
dreamed  of  the  Kingdom  for  himself;  he  now  found  him-* 
self  shut  out  irom  all  hopes  of  his  Earldom,  or  indeed  of 
restoration  in  any  shape.     Harold,  as  Earl,  at  the  Norths 
hampton  conference,  had  done  all  that  he  could  do  for  his 
brother;  but  he  had  agreed  to  the  sentence  of  outlawry 
which  the  national  voice  had  called  for,  and  he  had  not  as 
King  done  anything  to  recall  Tostig  to  his  country.     In 
fact  the  restoration  of  Tostig  was  in  every  way  impossible. 
His  hope-    He  had  shown  his  thorough  unfitness  to  rule,  and  it  is 
lestora-      absurd  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  been  satisfied  to  sit 
^^'  down  and  live  peaceably  in  England  as  a  private  man. 

Harold  could  have  had  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to 
break  the  Oxford  compact,  to  dispossess  Morkere  of  the 
Earldom  which  had  been  so  solemnly  confirmed  to  him, 
and  to  set  his  brother  to  rule  once  more  over  the  unwilling 
people  of  Northumberland.  Nor  could  he  be  asked  to 
depose  in  favour  of  a  pardoned  outlaw  either  of  his  two 

^  On  the  movemeDts  of  Tostig  see  Appendix  X. 
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loyal  brothers  who  raled  in  Kent  and  in  East-Anglia.    Nor  chap.  zni. 
oonld  ToBtig  reasonably  hope  that  Harold  would  put  him 
in  a  still  closer  relation  to  himself  by  restoring  the  West- 
Saxon  Earldom  in  his  favour.     In  shorty  no  banished  man 
ever  seemed  doomed  to  a  more  hopeless  banishment.     It  is 
not  wonderful  then  that  the  heart  of  Tostig  was  turned  to 
an  exceeding  bitterness  against  the  country  which  had  cast 
him  ont^  and  against  the  brother  who  had  refused  to  sacri- 
fice the  public  weal  to  his  interests.     If  he  still  retained 
the  consciousness  of  originally  right  intentions^   such  a 
consciousness  would  only  add  fuel  to  the  fire.     It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  murderer  of  Gamel  and  Ulf  may  have 
looked  on  himself  as  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  good  order 
among  the  barbarous  Northumbrians.     At  all  events^  he 
looked*  on  himself  as  absolved  from  all  ties  either  to  his 
brother  or  to  his  country.     An  attempt  at  an  armed  return  He  deter- 
on  the  part  of  Tostig  was  no  more  than  was  to  be  expected.  JJ^^tion* 
It  was  what  any  banished  man  of  that  age  was  sure  to  ^y  '^"^®- 
attempt^  if  he  could  only  collect  the  needful  force  in  any 
quarter.     Osgod  Clapa^  GK)dwine^  iEl%ar^  Harold  himself^ 
had  all  set  him  the  example.     The  practice  was  so  common 
that  it  could  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  specially  blame- 
worthy.    If  we  blame  Harold  severely  for  the  slaughter 
at    Porlock^  it    is  really  because    he   pays  the   penalty 
of  his  greatness^  because  we  cannot  help  judging  him  by 
a  severer  standard  than  that  by  which  we  judge  smaller 
men.^     But  there  are  very  marked  degrees  in  a  course  Difference 
which^  however  usual  at  the  time^  must  be  set  down  as  being  the  case  of 
in  every  case  contrary  to  ideal  loyalty  and  patriotism.    The  ^**^  ^\ 
case  of  Godwine  needs  no  defence ;  it  is  covered  by  the  other  re- 
general  right  of  insurrection  against  mis-government.     If  exiles. 
Godwine  came  to  restore  himself^  he  came  also  to  deliver 
England.     Harold^  like  Osgod  Clapa^  tried  to  effect  his 
return  by  the  help  of  mercenaries  hired  in  a  foreign  land. 

^  See  yol.  ii.  p.  319. 
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OHAP.  xni.  But  he  did  not  ally  himBelf  with  any  enemies  of  the  Kin^ 
or  Kingdom.  ^Ifgar^  on  his  first  banishment^  went  a  step 
further  by  leaguing  himself  with  a  rebellious  vassal^  if  not 
within  the  Kingdom  of  England^  at  least  within  the 
Empire  of  Britain.^  On  the  occasion  of  his  second  banish- 
ment^ he  did  not  scruple  to  employ  the  help  of  a  fleet  of 
Wikings^  who  must  have  been  crmsing  on  the  shores  of 
England  with  no  friendly  intent.^  All  these  are  steps  in 
a  descending  scale.  But  neither  Osgod  nor  Harold  nor 
^Ifgar  sank  to  the  wickedness  of  roaming  over  the  world  in 
search  of  any  foreign  potentate  who  would  restore  him  by 
force,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  utter  subjugation  of 
England.  Tostig  alone  did  not  scruple  at  this  depth  of 
treason.  He  stands  before  us  as  acting  more  distinctly  as 
the  enemy  of  his  country  than  any  Englishman  whom  we 
have  come  across  since  the  days  of  ^Ifric  and  Eadric. 
Tofltig  Tostig^  we  have  seen,  on  his  banishment  fix)m  Eng- 

Fiuidentolftnd^  took  refuge  with  his  brother-in-law  Count  Baldwin^ 
Normandy.  ^^^  gpent  the  winter  at  his  court.^     But,  early  in  the  next 
year^  perhaps  not  very  long  after  the  election  of  Harold^ 
most  likely  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  messages  which 
passed  between  William  and  Harold  had  found  its  way  to 
Bruges,  Tostig  was  at  the  Court  of  William^  urging  him  to 
the  invasion  of  England.     He  eagerly  asked  the  Duke  how 
he  could  suffer  the  perjurer  to  reign^^  and  promised  his  own 
Relations    vigorous  help  in  promoting  all  his  plans.'    It  would  seem 
William      that  hc  reached  Normandy  before  the  Assembly  at  Lille- 
and  Tostig.  jj^^j^^^  ^nd  it  is  even  implied  that  the  exhortations  of  Tostig 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  387.  ■  lb.  p.  434. 
'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  501,  and  Appendix  X. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  491  D.  "  Tosticus  .  . .  festinus  Normanniam  adiit,  et  Willel- 
mum  Ducem  cur  peijurum  suum  regnare  sineret  fortiter  redarguit.**  The 
phrase  *'  peijurus  warn  "  is  like  the  common  phrase  of  **  the  King's  rebels  " 
and  such  like. 

'  lb.  "Seque  fideliter,  si  ipse  cum  Korraannicis  viribus  in  Anglism 
transfretaret,  reg^ni  decas  obtenturum  illi  spopondit." 
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were  among  the  indacements  which  led  William  to  sum-  ohap.  xm. 
mon  that  Assembly.^    But  Tostig's  exhortations  could  have 
been  only  a  very  secondary  inducement,  serving  at  most 
to  strengthen  and  hasten  a  resolution  which  William  had 
already  formed.     It  would  be  an  insult  to  William  to  sup- 
pose that  he  really  needed  Tostig  as  a  counsellor.   The  rela- 
tions between  the  two  men  are  perfectly  easy  to  understand ; 
the  small  man  was  likely  to  be  useftd  as  a  momentary  tool 
in  the  hands  of  the  great  man.     Though  Tostig  left  his 
wife  at  the  court  of  her  brother,  the  family  connexion 
between  Judith  and  Matilda  would  secure  him  a  brotherly 
reception  at  the  Court  of  Rouen ;  indeed  we  are  told  that^ 
on  the  strength   of  that  connexion^  Tostig  and  William 
bad  long  been  intimate  friends.^      And  now  each  of  the 
two  friends  was  in  a  position  to  be  useful  to  the  other. 
Tostig^  driven   from  England,  was  in  search   of  foreign 
belp^  and  the  Court  of  Normandy  was  the  natural  place 
for  him  to  seek  for  it  in  the  first  instance.     As  soon  as 
be  knew  of  William^s  designs  on  the  English  Crown,  he 
would  hail  in  him  the  very  man  for  his  purpose.     And 
the  prince  who  already  contemplated  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land would  rejoice  at  an  alliance  with  the  banished  and 
hostile  brother  of  the  English  King.     Tostig  had  doubt- 
less, after  the  manner  of  exiles,  persuaded  himself  that 
«U  England  was  ready  to  welcome,  not  only  himself,  but 
any  stranger  who  might  appear  under  the  pretext  of  re- 
storing him.     William   was  too  wise  to  believe  tales  of 
tbis  kind,  but  he  might  well  look  on  Tostig  as  likely  to 
prove  an  useful  tool,  as  one  whose  incursions  might  serve 
to  harass  the  King  of  the  English,  and  to  distract  his  at- 
tention from  the  main  danger.    Tostig's  impetuous  temper 
would  naturally  call  for  earlier  and  more  effective  support 

Ord.  Vit.  493*A.  '*  Ejus  exhortationibus  animatuB  Nonnannue  proceres 
convocavit." 
'  n>.  491  D.     Bee  Appendix  N. 
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CHAP.  xin.  than  the  prudence  of  William  would  be  inclined  to  give^ 
or  indeed  than^  at  that  early  stage  of  his  preparationsj 
he  was  able  to  give.  It  was  undesirable  utterly  to  thwart 
Tostig^  or  to  make  an  enemy  of  him;  it  was  perhaps  be- 

Tofliigat-    coming  desirable  to  get  rid  of  him.     He  was  therefore 

tacks  Eng- 
land with    allowed  to  make  an  incursion  on  the  English  coasts.     At 

sanotion'  his  own  risk,  but  with  the  Duke's  sanction^  he  set  sail 
May,  1066.  from  the  Cdtentin  at  the  head  of  such  a  naval  force  as  he 
could  get  together.  This  force  would  doubtless  consist 
of  Flemish  and  Norman  mercenaries  and  volunteers.  The 
Norman  account  tells  us  that  King  Harold's  fleet  was 
so  vigorously  on  the  alert  that  Tostig  was  unable  to  land 
in  England^  while  contrary  winds  hindered  his  return  to 
Normandy.^  We  know  however  that  he  did  land  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  he  committed  considerable  ravages.'  But^ 
from  this  point,  the  career  of  Tostig  and  that  of  William 
become  altogether  distinct^  and  the  story  of  Tostig's  later 
doings  will  join  itself  to  another  thread  of  my  narrative. 
Tostig  probably  chafed  under  the  restraints  of  William's 
prudence ;  perhaps  he  thought  himself  forsaken,  or  even 
betrayed,  by  an  ally  whose  support  was  so  slowly  and 
grudgingly  given.  It  is  certain  that  he  soon  threw 
up  his  alliance  with  the  Norman  Duke,  and  sought  for 
more  ready  aid  elsewhere. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  493  C.  **  Interea  TosticuB  in  Angliam  remeandi  lioentiain 
a  Duce  acoepit ;  eique  auxilium  suum,  tarn  per  se  qukm  per  omnea  amiooi 
8UO8,  finuiter  ipopondit.  Sed,  aicut  scriptum  est,  'Homo  oogitat,  Deos 
ordinat,*  e^enit  multd  alitor  quam  sperabat.  Nam  de  Constantino  pe- 
lagiiB  intravit,  Bed  Angliam  attingere  nullatenae  potuit.  Heraldoa  enim 
mare  navium  militumque  copi&  munierat,  ne  quia  hostium  sine  gravi  con- 
flictu  introiret  in  regnmn  quod  frandulenter  invaaerat.  Tostaona  itaqne 
magniB  undique  premebatur  angostiiB,  utpote  qui  nee  Angliam  per  bellum 
cmn  pauoifl  contra  in  numeroB  invadere,  neo  Kormanniam  propter  ooDtra- 
rietatem  ventonmi  poterat  repetere.*'  It  ib  wonderfal  how  many  under- 
takingB  in  this  age  were  thwarted  by  stress  of  weather. 

'  See  the  next  Chapter. 
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OHAP.  xm. 
§  5.   William^s  Negotiations  with  Foreign  Powers, 

The  alliance  with  Tostig  was  a  mere  episode.  The  banished  WlUiam 
Earl  could  only  be  useful  so  far  as  he  was  likely  to  make  ^^^teen 
a  diversion  of  which  William  misfht  take  advantage.     The  ^™  ^^ 

.  .      .     \  pftrts. 

Duke's  serious  business  lay  on  the  continent.  He  invited 
soldiers  from  every  quarter;  the  spoils  of  England  were 
promised  as  their  reward,  and  that  promise  brought  abun- 
dance of  volunteers  from  all  parts  of  Gaul,  from  the  royal 
domains,  from  Britanny^  from  Poitou  and  Aquitaine^  and 
from  the  more  distant  land  of  Burgundy.^  Some  accounts 
even  bring  men  to  William's  muster  from  the  Norman 
colonies  in  Southern  Italy.*  The  presence  of  large  bodies 
of  these  mercenaries  or  volunteers  from  all  parts  of  Bo- 
mance-speaking  Europe  is  an  undoubted  fact^  and  it  is 
one  which  it  is  most  important  to  bear  in  mind.  There  The  Con- 
can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  look  on  William's  in-  JIatioiud 
vasion  as  a  national  Norman  undertaking,  or  on  his  army  ^^rman 
as  consisting  wholly  of  native  Normans.  We  have  just 
seen  that  it  was  only  as  volunteers  that  William's  own 
subjects  followed  him^  and  as  volunteers  men  of  any 
nation  who  chose  to  join  him  followed  him  equally.  But 
it  is  a  speaking  witness^  alike  to  Wilham's  personal  ca- 
pacity for  rule  and  to  the  inherent  superiority  of  the 
Norman  national  character^  that  all  this  mixed  multitude 

'  Ord.  Yit.  494  A.  '*  Gftlli  namque  et  Britones,  Piciavini  et  Burgundiones, 
aljique  populi  Ciflalpim  ad  belliun  trausmariniun  conyol&nint,  et  Anglice 
pnedae  inhiantes  yariis  eventibus  et  periculifl  teme  roariqae  sese  obtulerunt.^' 
Lappenberg  (543)*  and  Mr.  Thorpe  (ii.  a86)  more  distinctly,  hints  that  it 
was  from  mistaking  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Oisalpini  **  that  Thierry 
got  his  Piedmontese.  We  haye  already  seen  something  of  the  use  of 
the  word  as  well  as  of  "  transmarinus."  See  yol.  i.  pp.  181,  a  10  (note  i), 
J30,  627. 

*  Guy  of  Amiens  (y.  459.  M.H.B.  861  G,  Giles  34)  makes  William  count 
up  French,  Bretons,  Cenomannians,  and  adds, 

"  Appulus  et  Calaber,  Siculus  quibus  jaoula  fenret ;  • 
Normanni  faoiles  actibus  egregiis.'* 

VOL.  III.  X 
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Few 

foreign 
princes 


adven 
turere. 


OHAP.  xnz.  should  have  received  a  thoroughly  Norman  impress.  The 
Norman  spoils  of  England  were  offered  to  all  who  would  come^ 
impressed  ^^^  from  a  large  part  of  Europe  men  flocked  eagerly  to 
^\^^^        share  them.     But  the  head  and  the  heart  of  the  whole 

whole. 

enterprise  was  Norman.  The  leaders  of  the  enterprise^ 
the  Duke  himself  and  most  of  the  chief  commanders, 
were  Norman.  A  few  princes  or  men  of  princely  houses, 
like  Eustace  of  Boulogne  and  Alan  of  Britanny,  oom- 
thTmais  of  '^^^^^  *^®"^  contingents  in  person.  But  the  mass  of  the 
the  foreign  foreigners  were  mere  adventurers^  and  we  shall  find  that^ 

troopsmere     ,,,^11  ji  i-i  -^.-r 

when  the  day  of  battle  came^  they  served  under  a  Norman 
commander.  We  are  indeed  told  that  men  came  firom 
all  lands,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  but  to  main- 
tain the  righteous  cause  of  William.^  It  is  likely  enough 
that,  when  the  Papal  approval  was  once  given  to  the 
enterprise^  men  pressed^  as  they  did  in  aftier  years  to  the 
Crusade^  to  atone  for  past  acts  of  robbery  and  slaughter 
.  by  renewing  them  with  the  ChurcVs  blessing.  Bat  all 
that  redeemed  William's  enterprise  from  being  an  enters 
prise  of  mere  brigandage  came  from  the  presence  of  his  own 
subjects.  The  instinct  of  mankind  is  right,  after  all^  in 
looking  on  the  Conquest  as  a  Norman  Conquest.  It  was 
the  native  Normans  who  were  really  foremost  in  the 
strife,  and  it  was  the  native  Normans  who  took  the  firmest 
root  in  the  conquered  land.  William's  true  strength 
lay^  after  all^  in  the  gallant  men  who  could  at  least  boast 
of  the  comparatively  ennobling  motive  that  they  were  sup- 
porting their  native  sovereign  in  the  pursuit  of  his  fancied 
rights. 
William's       The  share  then,  numerically  a  very  important   share, 

embaaries        .  , 

to  foreign   taken  m  the  expedition  by  foreign  adventurers  is  beyond 
powen.      g^y  doubt.     But  the  negotiations  between  William  and  the 


*  Will.  Plot.  111.  '^Convenit  etiam  externus  miles  in  auzilium  oopi- 
oBos,  quos  ex  parte  notiasima  Ducis  liberalitaa,  vemm  omnea  jutta  caugg^ 
fidueia  corUraxU." 
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neighbooring  potentates  are  involved  in  no  small  obscurity  ohap,  zm. 
and  contradiction.^     It  was  William's  manifest  interest  to 
obtain^  if  not  tbe  active  alliance^  at  any  rate  the  neutrality 
of  all  his  neighbours.     It  was  necessary  for  his  purpose  to 
feel  as  secure  as  he  could  make  himself  that  no  French  or 
Angevin  or  Breton  invasion  of  Normandy  would  take  place 
during  his  absence.   It  was  also  an  important  subsidiary  ob- 
ject to  obtain  from  the  neighbouring  princes  full  licence  for 
their  subjects  to  take  a  share  in  the  enterprise.     For  these 
objects  he  sent  embassies  as  far  as  Germany  and  Denmark.  His  em- 
The  great  Emperor  Henry  the  Third  had  been,  as  I  need  s^g 
hardly  repeat^  the  constant  ally  of  England.     But  he  had  con^ion 
now  been  dead  ten  years^  and  the  childhood  and  youth  of  of  Ger- 
his  Bon^  the  young  King  Henry^  was  a  time  of  distress  the 
and  confusion  for  the  Teutonic  Kingdom.     The  minority  ^^17o66 
of  Henry  had  been^  in  many  points,  a  repetition  of  the  Oompari- 
minority  of  William.     But  there  was  one  marked  difference  J^^  ^^  ' 
between  the  German  and  the  Norman  period  of  chaos.  "J22P**®" 

,  of  William 

William  had  been  constantly  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  and  of 
traitors^  and  of  foreign  enemies  who  sought  to  deprive  him  Fq^^. 
of  his  coronet  and  his  Ufe.   Henry  had  not  as  yet  had  to  fear 
either  foreign  invaders  or  home-bred  rebels ;  he  was  simply 
passed  to  and  fro  between  the  hands  of  several  ambitious  men 
who  sought  to  reign  in  his  name.     And  it  is  an  instructive 
mark  of  the  difference  between  the  political  systems  of 
Germany  and  Normandy  that  the  men  who  sought  to  rule 
in  Henry's  name  were  almost  wholly  the  great  spiritual 
Princes  of  the  Empire.    While  still  a  child^  he  had  been^  by 
a  mixture  of  crafk  and  violence^  transferred  from  the  care     io6a. 
of  his  mother  to  that  of  Hanno  Archbishop  of  Koln^^  and 
from   the  hands  of  Hanno  he  had  passed  into  those  of    i^3- 
another    princely    churchman^   the    famous   Adalbert    of 

^  See  Appendix  W. 

'  See  the  story  in  Lambert  and  Berthold  (ap.  Pertz,  v.  37^)  under  the 
year  1062.     Miloian,  Liatin  Chrutianity,  iii.  74. 

X  2 
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OHAP.  zm.  Bremen.^      The    young    King   was    now    perhaps   just 
beginning  in  some  degree  to  exercise  a  will  of  his  own. 

1065.  He  had,  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  been  g^irded  with 

1066.  the  sword  of  knighthood ;  ^  and  this  very  year  had  witnessed 
the  fall  of  Adalbert  and  the  partial  restoration  of  the  power 

No  men-    of  Hanno.'    But^  fall  as  the  German  writers  are  as  to  tiie 

Norman     reign  of  Henry  the  Third  and  the  minority  of  Henry  the 

Oe^n  ^^  Fourth,  they  tell  us  absolutely  nothing  as  to  any  relations 

writers,      between  the   Empire  and  Normandy.*    William   is   not 

spoken  of  by  them  till  after  he  had  obtained  the  Crown  of 

England.^    From  Norman  sources  we  seem  to  hear  both  of 

an  alliance  with  the  great  Emperor  hiniself  and  of  a  later 

alliance  entered  into  during  his  son's  minority.^     Such  an 

alliance  in  the  Emperor's  life-time,  ten  years  or  more  back, 

need  not  have  been  in  any  way  directed  against  England. 

^  Lambert,  1063.  "AdalbertuB  Premensis  ArchiepiBcopoa  .  .  .  Baepibs 
coUoquendo,  obeequendo  etiam  atque  adsentando,  ita  sibi  Begfem  brevi 
devinxerat,  at,  csBteris  episcopis  posthabitis,  totns  in  emn  inclinaretur,  et 
ipse  in  regno  oommuni  pen^  monarohiam  nsurpare  videretur."  TWilmMi, 
111.  77. 

'  Lambert,  1065.  **  Per  ooncessionem  ejusdem  Archiepiicopi  [Adalborti 
■0.]  primiLm  se  Rez  artna  bellica  suocinzit.'* 

'  lb.  1066.     Milman,  iii.  81. 

*  It  was  Stamfordbridge,  not  Senlac,  wbicb  attracted  the  attention  of 
Lambert.     See  Appendix  M. 

'  Henry,  in  his  own  troubles,  sent  an  embassy  to  William  (Bruno  de 
Bello  Saxonico,  c.  36,  ap.  Pertz,  v.  341).  See  also  the  amazing  acoonnt  of 
•*  Willehelmus  Bostar  "  in  Lambert,  1074.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  582. 

'  William  of  Poitiers  says  first,  at  an  earlier  time  (120),  "  Adminbatur, 
laudabaty  ac  venerabatur  eum  supra  nomina  Regum  Imperii  Romaai 
majestas,  cujus  olim  gloriosissimus  moderator  Henricus,  Oonradi  Imperaton 
Augusti  filius,  cum  ipso  etiam  tum  puero,  veluti  cum  nominatissimo  Hege, 
amicitiam  junxit  ao  sodetatem."  He  now  (i  33)  says,  '*  £t  Romanorum  Im- 
peratori  [be  was  not  yet  Emperor]  Henrico,  Henrici  Imperatoris  filio,  nepoti 
Imperatoris  Chounradi,  noviter  junctus  fuit  in  amidtiA."  After  the  fonner 
passage  the  Archdeacon  adds,  what  is  yet  more  amazing,  that  the  Eastern 
Emperor  wished  for  William  as  a  neighbour  to  help  him  to  withstand  iht  ', 
advance  of  the  Mahometans ;  "  Optabat  hunc  vidnum  et  ajnicom  nobilis  ] 
et  ampla,  multisque  Regibus  dominans  Gonstantinopolis,  quo  propngnaton 
spemeret  gravem  potentiam  Babylonia."  The  wise  proverb  rhw  ^pvft^ 
^i\o¥  HxV't  y fir  ova  oIk  HxV^  (Eginh.  Vita  K.  16)  must  have  been  fbrgoUeo- 
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And  an  alliance  with  Normandy  during  the  earliest  years  chaf.  xm. 
of  Kinff   Henry,  while  he  was  still  under  his  mother's  ?^^^® 
guardianship,    might    seem    no    unlikely    object    of   his  of  the 
mother's   policy.     The  Empress  Agncfs^  it  must  be  re-  Agnes  in 
membered,   was    a   member    of   that   house    of  Poitiers  xoralndy. 
which  had  suffered  so   deeply  at  the  hands  of  Geoffrey 
of  Anjou^^  and  she  might  very  naturally  seek  to  main- 
tab  or  to  renew  a  connexion  with  a  power  which  was 
the  strongest  enemy  of  the  enemy  of  her  own  family. 
But,  at  the  time  which  we  have  now  reached,  the  power 
of  Agnes  had  wholly  passed  away;   alliance  with  Nor- 
mandy moreover  now  meant  hostility  to  England;  and  it 
is  utterly  impossible  to  see  what  interest  either  the  young 
King  or  his  successive  archiepiscopal  advisers  could  have 
m  supporting  the  claims  of  William  against  the  claims  of 
Harold.     Our  Norman  informant  however  describes  Henry  German 
as,  in  high-sounding  but  somewhat  vague  terms,  com-  to  be^o- 
mitting  his  Kingdom  to  an  active  support  to  the  Norman  ^^J^^ 
side.^    This  again,  strange  as  it  sounds,  can  hardly  be 
sheer  invention,  though  we  instinctively  suspect  exaggera- 
tion in  no  small  degree.     It  may  be  enough  if  we  suppose  Probable 
that  Heniy  or  his  counsellors  agreed  to  put  no  hindrance  oase. 
in  the  way  of  such  subjects  of  the  Empire  as  might  choose 
to  join  the  Norman  standard  as  volunteers. 

The  negotiations  with  Swend  of  Denmark  again  rest  Negotia- 
wholly   on   Norman   authority.      We  are  told  that    the  Swend  of 
Danish  King  promised  help  to  William,  which  promise  y^"^^^' 
he  was  so  far  from  keeping  that  he  sent  a  large  body  of  promkes 

and  £ftiui~ 

troops  to  the  support  of  Harold.^    With  this  latter  state-  lessnem. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  276, 373. 

*  Will.  Pict.  133.  "Cujus  [Henrici]  edicto  in  quemlibet  hostem  Ger- 
mania  ei,  postularet,  veniret  adjutriz." 

'  lb.  "  Bex  qooque  Danormn  Suenus  fidem  legationibns  ei  spopondit, 
sed  inimicifl  ejn8  aroicum  exhibebat  se  fidelem,  aicut  in  sequentibus 
legendo  ipsius  detrimenta,  spectabie."  This  of  course  takes  in  the  help 
which  8wend  gave  to  the  English  insurgents  after  William's  coronation. 
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ment  I  shall  deal  in  its  proper  place.  As  for  negotiatioiis 
between  William  and  Swend,  thejr  are  perfectly  possible. 
But  it  is  hard  to  see  what  interest  Swend  could  have  had 
in  supporting  William.  Swend  was  the  cousin  of  Harold^ 
and,  though  Godwine  had  resisted  his  claims  on  the  Eng- 
lish Crown^  alliance  with  him  as  King  of  the  Danes  had 
always  formed  part  of  the  Earl's  policy.^  If  Swead  at 
this  time  cherished  any  hopes  of  the  English  Crown^  the 
succession  of  William  stood  far  more  directly  in  the  way  of 
those  hopes  than  the  succession  of  Harold.  Nothing  ooold 
be  a  more  complete  hindrance  to  any  schemes  of  the  kind 
than  the  transfer  of  the  Crown  to  a  wholly  alien  invader.  On 
the  other  hand^  Swend's  chances  were  distinctly  bettered  by 
the  transfer  of  the  Crown  to  a  dynasty  of  which  he  might 
almost  count  as  a  member.  If  then  Swend  had  really  deter- 
mined to  interfere  in  English  affiurs^  we  may  be  sure  that  his 
intervention  would  have  been  on  the  side  of  Harold  and  not 
on  the  side  of  William.  But  it  is  far  more  probable  that  the 
wariest  prince  in  Europe  promised  neutrality  and  kept  it. 

Even  the  negotiations  of  William  with  princes  nmdi 
nearer  home  are  wrapped  up  in  no  smaQ  obscurity.  One 
manifest  object  was  to  insure  the  safety  of  his  frontier  in 
the  direction  of  Paris.  William's  dose  connexion  with 
Baldwin  of  Flanders,  and  the  guardianship  exercised  by 
Baldwin  over  the  young  King  Philip,  might  seem  enoiigfa 
to  make  matters  tolerably  safe  on  that  side.  If  Bald- 
win's affinity  with  WUliam  did  not  absolutely  secure  the 
co-operation  both  of  France  and  Flanders,  it  would  at 
any  rate,  it  might  be  thought,  secure  Normandy  against 
all  fear  of  attack  from  either  quarter  while  her  sovereign 
was  engaged  in  his  great  enterprise.  But,  in  the  only 
account  that  we  have,  Baldwin  is  not  introduced  as  acting 


but  it  must  be  connected  also  with  William's  assertion  (p.  133)  that  there 
were  Danish  troops  at  Senlac. 
^  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  93,  93. 
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at  all  in  his   character  of  guardian.      William  goes  as  chap.  xui. 
his  own  ambassador   to   King  Philip.     The  two  princes  Interview 
meet  at  the  great  Abbey  of  Saint  Germer  in  the  district  phiHrwid 
of  Beaavais^  a  spot  within  the  royal  dominions^  but  only  William. 
a  few  miles  from  the  border  Norman  town  of  Groumay.^ 
William  asks  for  his  overlord's  help  in  his  enterprise^  and  Wiiiuun 
offers,  in  return  for  such  help^  to  hold  England,  no  less  hold  Eog- 
than  Normandy,  as  a  fief  of  the  French  Crown.*   Philip  con-  l^^f" 
salts  his  nobles^  who  argue,  naturally  enough^  that  nothing  ^e  FraDoh 
can  be  more  dangerous  to  the  French  Kingdom  than  any 
mcrease  of  the  strength  of  the  Norman  Duchy.     The  offer 
to  hold  England  in  fief  does  not  blind  them;  William's 
vassalage  for  England  wiQ  be  still  more  nominal  than  his 
vassalage  for  Normandy.^  The  answer  given  is  therefore  on-  Philip  hos- 
&vourable ;  and  William  leaves  the  presence  of  his  suzerain  enterprise. 
with  very  high  words  on  his  lips.     Whether  this  stoiy  be 
literally  true  or  not^  it  shows  how  &miliar  to  men's  minds  the 
notion  of  Commendation,  even  on  the  greatest  scale/  still  was. 
It  shows  how  little  of  indignity  attached  to  the  vassal's 
position^  and  of  how  little  practical  value  was  the  oath  of 
homage.    We  are  presently  told  that  Philip  in  no  way  pro« 
moted  William's  object,  but  that  he  rather  did  all  that  he 


^  Roman  de  Rou,  11326  ; 

"  En  Belveiain,  h  Saint-Girmer 
Ala  li  Dus  el  Rei  parler.*' 

1  &nc7  that  the  splendid  church  of  this  monastery  is  less  known  than 
it  should  be  to  travellers  and  architectural  students.  It  contains  nothing 
>o  old  as  the  days  of  William  and  Philip,  but,  among  other  magnificent 
portions,  it  has  a  Lady  Chapel  which  reminds  one  at  once  of  the  Chapel  of 
Henry  the  Seventh  at  Westminster  and  of  that  of  Saint  Lewis  at  Paris. 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  11330  ; 

"Ke  se  tant  aidier  li  voleit,  Engleterre  de  li  prendreit, 

Ke  par  s'ale  dust  son  dreit,  E  volentien  Ten  servireit.'" 

*  lb.  1136a ; 

**  Quant  Engleterre  ara  cunquise,       Petit  sert,  maiz  meins  serving 
Poiz  jk  n'areiz  de  li  servise ;  Quant  plus  ara,  meins  yob  fera.** 

*  See  voL  i.  pp.  96,  139-131,  247-350. 
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CHAP.  xni.  could  to  hinder  it.^    Instead  of  any  distinct  account  of  Wil* 

Negoiia-    liam's  negotiations  with  his  fether-in-law,  we  get  only  an 

Baldwin  of  unintelligible  romance.^    But  the  practical  issue  of  botii  the 

French  and  the  Flemish  n^^tiations  seems  plain.    Neither 

Philip  nor  Baldwin,  in  their  character  as  sovereignB,  gave 

William  any  help.     It  is  even  probable  that  Philip,  so  fiyr 

as  he  either  had  a  will  of  his  own  or  was  guided  by  French 

counsellors^  discouraged  William's  enterprise  rather  than 

French  and  promoted  it.   But  abundance  of  volunteers  from  both  France 

voiuDteen  ^^d  Flanders  took  service  in  William's  army.    The  Flem- 

"*    .""       ings,  above  all,  the  countrymen  of  Matilda,  pressed  eagerly 


"^7-        to  his  standard,  and  they  formed  an  important  element  in 
the  Conquest  and  in  the  settlement  which  followed  it. 
Matilda's  son  Gerbod,^  Gilbert  of  Ghent,*  and  Walter  of 
Flanders,^  are  all  names  which  occur  among  the  conquerors 
of  England,  and  those  of  Gbrbod  and  Gilbert  will  again 
appear  in  our  history. 
Eustace  of      In  the   region    intermediate    between  Normandy  and 
a  zeiJoaB    Flanders,  the  cause  of  William  was  eagerly  taken  up  by 
wai^     Count  Eustace  of  Boulogne,  the  brother-in-law  of  King 
Eadward.     He  had,  of  all  men,  wrongs,  as  he  would  deem 
them,  to  avenge  on  Harold  and  on  England.    The  chastise- 
ment which  Godwine  had  refiised  to  work  on  the  insolent 
burghers  of  Dover*  might  now  at  last  be  wrought  on  them 

^  Roman  de  Rou,  11368; 

"Li  Reis  el  Due  aidier  ne  vout, 
Ainz  le  destorba  quant  il  pont." 
'  See  Roman  de  Ron,  11 390-1 1433,  and  A4>pendiz  W. 
'  See  aboye,  p.  86,  and  Appendix  N. 

*  See  Dugdale,  Baronage,  i.  400 ;  Mon.  Angl.  y.  491 ;  Ellis,  i.  422.  The 
charter  there  quoted  (later  than  1274),  by  an  «.Tni«ing  piece  of  genealogy, 
makes  Gilbert  a  son  of  Count  Baldwin  and  a  nephew  of  William.  "  G-isel- 
bertuB  de  (rannt,  filius  Baldwini  Comitis  de  FlandriA  venit  cum  Willelmo 
ConqusBstore  avuncnlo  suo  in  Angliam." 

"  Dugdale,  i.  425  ;  Mon.  Angl.  y\.  959 ;  Ellis,  i.  420,  504.  "  Waltenu 
Beo  .  .  .  venit  cum  Gonquaostore  et  habuit  hasrediiatem  suam  in  Flandrii.*' 
He  appears  in  Domesday  as  "Walterus  Flandrensis." 

•  See  vol.  ii.  p.  136. 
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and  on  their  whole  lace,  with  the  usurping  son  of  the  old  chap.  xiii. 
traitor  at  their  head.    Eustace  probably  needed  no  invita- 
tion to  take  his  share  in  the  enterprise.     He  came  himself, 
and  he  induced  others  to  follow  the  same  course.     An  in- 
cidental notice  of  one  of  his  followers  throws  some  light  on 
the  class  of  men  who  flocked  to  William^s  banners,  and  on 
the  rewards  which  they  received.     One  Geoflfrey,  an  officer  story  of 
of  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Bertin  at  Saint  Omer,  who  had  the  Ard^. 
charge  of  its  possessions  in  the  County  of  Ouisnes,  sent  his 
sons  Arnold  and  Geoffirey  to  the  war.     A  daily  pay  and 
various  gifts  from  the  Duke  were  their  immediate  reward, 
and  in  the  end  they  received  an  establishment  of  lands 
both  in  Essex  and  in  the  border  shires  of  Mercia  and 
East-Anglia,  under  the  superiority  of  their  patron  Count 
Eustace.^ 

But  the  country  from  which,  next  to  his  own  Duchy,  Great 
William  drew  most  support  in  his  enterprise,  was  iin- "^^Uj^^^ 
doubtedly  the  neighbouring,  the  nominally  vassal,  land  of  ^™  ^"" 
Britanny.    When  we  remember  the  internal  dissensions  of 
that  country,  and  the  way  in  which  a  party  among  the  Bre-  State  of  the 
tons  had  supported  William  against  their  own  sovereign,*  wa™iwt 
this  is  in  no  way  wonderful.    And,  though  loyalty  to  a  ^''?^/^ 
Norman  overlord  is  not  likely  to  have  counted  for  much,  popular  in 
another  .motive  may  well  have  worked  to  fill  the  Norman    "      ^' 
host  with  Breton  recruits.     The  Celtic  race  has  a  long 
memory,  and  the  prospect  of  waging  war  in  the  insular 
Britain  against  the  Saxon  intruder  may  not  have  been  with- 
out charms  for  the  descendants  of  the  Armorican  exiles. 
Certain  it  is  that  the    Breton    auxiliaries,   imder   Alan  Servioes  of 
Fergant,  a  cousin  of  the  reigning  Count  Conan,  one  of  g|^„t.     ^ 
the  many  sons  of  his  uncle  Odo,^  played  an  important 

'  See  Appendix  Y.  '  See  above,  pp.  331,  333. 

'  On  Odo,  see  above,  pp.  168, 331.  This  Alan  Fergant  must  be  carefully 
disfcinguished  from  his  coutfin  Alan  Fergant,  who  was  afterwards  Count  of 
Britanny,  and  who  married  Wiliiam*s  daughter  Constance.     See  the  pedi- 
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port  in  the  conquest  of  England.  Even  Dinan^  so  lately 
besieged  hj  William^  now  sent  its  lord  to  swell  William's 
muster.^  Helpers  came  also  firom  more  aouthem  regions ; 
Hamon^  Yisooont  of  Thouars  in  the  land  of  Poitoo,  came 
at  the  head  of  his  foroe^  and^  as  we  shall  hereafter  see^ 
was  admitted  to  William's  most  intimate  oonnsels.^  An- 
gevin auxiliaries  we  should  have  been  less  inclined  to  hxk. 
for ;  but  they  too  are  mentioned  in  our  lists.^  We  find  also 
a  warrior  fix>m  the  marchland  of  Tours  and  Blois^  Geoffiej 
of  Chaumont^  a  homager  of  Count  Stephen  of  Chartres.  He^ 
as  we  read  in  the  annals  of  his  house,  gave  up  all  his  fie& 
to  Sulpicius  of  Amboise  the  husband  of  his  niece^  and 
himself  went  forth  to  win  new  fortunes  in  England.^ 
Yet  (me  would  have  thought  that  the  condition  of  that 
part  of  Gaul  would  just  now  have  afforded  scope  enough 
for  the  energies  of  the  most  warlike.  The  two  suc- 
cessors of  Oteofbej  Martel,  QeoSrej  the  Bearded  and  our 
historian  Fulk  B.echin^  were  now  engaged  in  a  war  of 
brother  against  brother.^    It  was  in  this  very  year  that 

gree  drawn  out  by  Mrs.  Green,  Princeflses,  i.  25.  So  Roman  de  Boo, 
1 1508  ;  "Alain  Felgan  vint  el  passage, 

Ki  des  Breioiiz  oat  grant  bamage.** 
^  Roman  de  Ron,  1151 1 ;  ''E  li  Sire  i  yint  de  Dinan.** 
>  lb.  1 1505  ;  "  lie  visquens  i  vint  de  Toan, 

Haimon  de  bien  grant  po^, 
B  ki  poeit  gjant  gent  aveir.** 
Cf.  WilL  Pict.  141,  where  his  name  is  written  **  HaixnerhiB." 
'  Roman  de  Rou,  1131a  ; 
**  Poiz  a  requis  ses  boons  veizinB,      Gels  de  Pontif  h  de  Boloigne, 
Bretonz,  Hansels  et  Angevins,      K'od  li  viegnent  en  sa  beaoigne." 
*  liber  de  Castro  Ambasie,  c.  ir.,  ap.  D'Acbeiy,  iii.  476.    He  joined 
William  when  he  was  **  omnem  militias  yaletudinem  quam  invenire  potoit 
in  arma  oommovens,'*  and  when  "  ez  diyersis  regionibos  optimi  mifitet  et 
bellicoai  gregatim   oonYenirent."      After  a  fitting  panegyric  we  read, 
"  Statun  at  a  Guillermo  Dace  fait  agnitas,  super  omnes  ei  fiuniliarior  est 
habitas.'*- 

B  See  the  acooant  of  this  war  in  the  Gesta  Consalam,  D'Adiery,  iil 
359,  where  Falk's  conduct  to  his  brother  is  called  a  ''perseqaatio,"  while 
Fulk  himself  (p.  333)  speaks  of  hb  own  "  tribolatio  "  and  the  "  invasio  " 
of  his  brother. 
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the  city  of  Angers  was  betrayed^  to  Falk^  and  that  Count  ohap.  xin. 
Geofiey  was  led  away  as  a  captive  to  Chinon/  the  fort-  Geoflfrey   . 
less  overhanging  the  Yienne^  the  fortress  so  famous  in  the  to  Fulk. 
days  when  Counts  of  Anjou  were  also  Kings  of  England,        • 
and  so  famous  again  when  Capetian  royalty,  banished  from 
its  own  Paris,  found  shelter  in  the  lands  which  had  once 
been  Angevin.     In  this  same  year  too  Conan  of  Britanny  Conan  of 
met  with  his  death,  and  met  it,  as  some  said,   by  thcjj^^^^^' 
machinations  of  William.^    Strange  to  say,  this  suspicion  ^^J""* 
reaches  us  only  from  the  Nonnan  side.     Other  authorities,  death. 
Breton  and  Angevin,  speak  only  of  a  war  which  Conan 
waged  against  Anjou,  and  in  which,  by  whatever  means, 
he  lost  his  life.    It  is  a  Norman  writer^  who  tells  us  how.  Legend  of 
when  William  was  preparing  for  the  invasion  of  England,  death. 
Conan  sent  to  wish  him  good  luck  in  his  enterprise,  but 
at  the  same  time  to  demand  the  cession  of  Normandy  to 
himself.     He,  Conan,  was  the  lawful  heir  of  the  Duchy ; 
the  Bastard  could  have  no  right ;  the  Bastard  too,  with 
his  accomplices,  had  poisoned  Conan's  father  Alan,  and 
hady  up  to  that  day,  usurped  the  possession  of  a  land 
which  should  have  been  his.     K  Normandy  was  not  at 
once  surrendered  to  its  lawftd  prince,  Conan  would  at 
once  assert  his  rights  with  his  whole  force.    William,  we 
are  told,  was  somewhat  frightened,  but  Ood  delivered 
him  out   of  his  danger.     There   was    a    Breton  noble, 
a  chamberlain  of  Conan,  who  had  sworn  fealty  to  Wil- 
liam and  to  Conan  alike,  and  who  had  borne  the  message 
to  William  as  Conan's  ambassador.     He  undertook — at 

^  Great.  ConB.  159,  where  we  hear  of  *'  proditio  *"  and  "  proditores,*'  while 
Fulk  (u.  8.)  speaks  only  of  a  *'  campestre  prodlium  m  qno  eum  [Geoffiwy] 
Dei  gratiA  superayi/  and  adds  delicately,  "pioinde  acoepi  dvitatem  Ande- 
gavsp.*'  See  also  the  two  Angevin  Chronicles  in  Lahhd,  i.  276,  and,  more 
fully,  288.    These  troubles  were  among  the  effects  of  the  comet. 

'  Gest.  Con.  a6o.  "  Fulco  Biohin  Barbatum  fratrem  suum  oaptum  tenuit 
et  in  vinculis  Chainoni  castro  posuit.*' 

'  See  Appendix  Z. 

*  Will.  Gem.  vii.  33.     He  is  followed  by  Benolt,  36866-36963. 
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.  whose  bidding  or  from  what  motive  we  are  not  told — to 
rid  the  world  of  his  Breton  master.  He  anointed  the 
gloves^  the  bridle^  and  the  hunting-horn  of  Conan  with 
poison.  The  Count  was  engaged  in  his  Angevin  cam- 
paign, and  was  besieging  the  fortress  of  Chateau-Gontier, 
not  &r  from  the  Cenomannian  border.  The  defenders 
had  capitulated,  and  Conan  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
veiy  act  of  making  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  town. 
The  Count  put  on  his  gloves,  he  grasped  the  bridle,  and 
unwittingly  raised  his  hand  to  his  mouth.  The  poison 
took  effect,  and  before  long  Conan  was  a  corpse.  The 
murderer  left  the  Breton  army,  and  brought  the  news  to 
William.  The  Duke  was  now  at  leisure  to  give  his  whole 
mind  to  the  expedition  against  Enghmd. 

K  such  a  tale  as  this  was  current,  it  is  not  wonderM 
that  rumour  went  on  to  charge  William  with  having 
instigated  a  crime  by  which  he  so  greatly  profited.  As 
to  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  I  might  almost  repeat 
what  I  have  already  said  when  the  same  charge  was 
brought  against  William  in  the  matter  of  Walter  and 
Biota.^  The  whole  tale,  from  the  threat  of  Conan  on- 
wards, reads  like  a  romance.  Did  we  find  it  in  a  hostile 
Breton  or  Angevin  writer,  we  should  at  once  set  it  down 
as  an  invention  of  hostile  spite.  And  does  the  romance 
really  gain  any  further  authority,  because  it  has  found 
its  way  into  a  Norman  chronicle?  The  silence  of  the 
hostile  writers  surely  tells  more  on  the  other  side.  Conan, 
it  seems  plain,  died  suddenly  during  his  Angevin  expedi- 
tion; it  was  easy  to  attribute  the  deed  to  William;  it 
was  no  less  easy  to  deck  out  the  story  with  romantic 
details.  That  William  was  a  secret  poisoner  I,  for  one, 
do  not  believe ;  but  an  English  writer  can  hardly  avoid  the 
remembrance  that,  while  the  deaths  of  Walter  and  Conan 
were  attributed  to  William,  perhaps  in  the  eleventh,  cer- 


*  See  above,  p.  ao;. 
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taiDly  in  the  twelfth  century,  it  was  reserved  for  the  chap,  xiii, 
nineteenth  century  to  attribute  the  death  of  the  ^Etheling 
Eadward  to  Harold.^ 

The  exact  order  of  all  these  proceedings  it  is  hopeless  Negotia- 
te try  to  fix,  and  it  is  equally  hopeless  to  try  to  fix  their  the  Pope, 
relations  to  the  great  embassy  of  all.     Negotiations  with 
Counts  and  Kings  were^  in  the  age  which  was  just  open- 
ing, of  less  moment  than  negotiations  with  the  Apostolic 
throne.      And  indeed  it  marks  a  distinct  epoch  in  the 
history  of  European  politics,  when,  for  the  first  time,  the 
occupant  of  the  Apostolic  throne  was  called  on  to  adjudge 
a  disputed  diadem.^    The  reigning  Pontiff  was  Anselm  of  Alexander 
Lucca,  who,  under  the  title  of  Alexander  the  Second,  had  1061-1073. 
succeeded  Nicolas ;  and,  after  a  violent  struggle  with  the 
Anti-pope  Cadalous  of  Parma,  he  was  now  in  full  posses-      1064. 
sion  of  the  Holy  See.^     But  the  ruling  genius  of  the  Influence 
Papacy  was  already  the  Archdeacon  Hildebrand.     He  itsBAKD. 
was  who  discerned  how  much  the  Roman  Church  might 
gain  by  identifying  itself  with  the  cause  of  William,     The  William's 

—  emoassv 

ambassador  of  William,  Oilbert,  Archdeacon  of  Lisieux,^ 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  41a. 

*  The  fiunons  application  of  Pippin  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  deposing 
ChUdebert  was  rather  a  case  of  conscience. 

'  See  the  very  remarkable  account  of  these  struggles  in  Lambert,  1064. 
Milman,  iii.  83.  With  the  high-minded  comments  of  the  impartial  Lambert 
it  18  well  to  compare  the  panegyric  of  the  partisan  William  of  Poitiers  (i^a). 
He  ^k  least  had  good  reason  to  say  that  Alexander  "  responsa  edebat  justa 
salutariaque."    So  BenoH,  36787 ; 

"A  Rome  ert  done  pape  Alixandre, 
Jusz  hoem,  saintiames  e  verais, 
Qui  mult  tint  sainte  Iglise  en  pais." 
He  goes  on>  prematurely  enough,  to  say, 

"  A  lui  tramist  li  Reis  GuUlaume 
For  mostrer  I'ovre  deu  reaume." 

*  Will.  Malms,  iii.  338.  "Ne  justam  caussam  temeritas  decoloraret,  ad 
Apostolicum  .  .  .  misit,  justitiam  suscepti  belli  quantis  potuit  facundise 
nervis  allegans.'*  The  name  of  this  eloquent  ambassador  comes  from 
Orderic,  493  B. 
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oHAF.  xra.  came  and  pleaded  his  master's  cause.     He  told  tlie  tale 

which  had  heen  so  often  told  before,  tiie  rights  of  William, 

the  usurpation  and  perjniy  of  Harold,  the  despite  done 

He  asks     by  him  to  the  holy  relics.    William  crared  the  blessing 

ftppro^l     of  the  Holy  See  upon  his  righteous  cause ;  he  ofiered,  we 

axtermwe  ^''^  *^'^>  ^"*  "^  vague  and  ambiguous  language,  to  hold 

of  Ood  and  of  the  Apostle  the  Kingdom  which  he  hoped 

Debate       to  win.^     The  cause  was  debated  in  the  Conclave,  but 

Conclave,    it  was  debated  aft«r  the  hearing  of  one  side  only.     No 

No  advo-    advocate  of  En£rland  appeared  at  the  bar  of  Alexander  to 

cate  sent  ^  *  * 

by  Harold,  defend  the  right  of  Harold  to  the  Crown  which  England 
had  given  him.  It  is  needless  to  seek  for  the  English 
King's  reasons  for  not  appearing  to  answer  the  accusa- 
Adefenoe  tion  of  William.^  It  is  enough  that,  however  ready' 
ride  would  Harold,  as  a  loyal  son  of  the  Church,  might  be  to  seek 
haveoom.  gpintual   benefits  at  the  threshold  of  the  Apostles,   he 

promised        *  * 

the  rights   could  not,  as  a  King  of  the  English,  allow  that  any 
Crown.       power  to  give  or  take  away   the   English  Crown   was 
vested  anywhere  save  in  the  Assembly  of  the  English 
people.      To  plead  before  Alexander    would   have   been 
to  recognize  his  jurisdiction;  it  would  have  been  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  Emperor  of  Britain  had  a  superior 
No  sum-     upon  earth.     But,  before  we  ask  why  Harold  did  not 
Ubiy  sent  App^ai*,  we  might  perhaps  ask  whether  he  was  ever  sum- 
to  Harold,  moned  to  appear,  and  whether  the  Roman  judgement 
was  not  pronounced  without  so  much  as  an  opportunity 
for  defence  being  allowed  to  the  accused.   No  writer  speaks 
of  any  summons  as  being  addressed  to  the  English  King; 
one  writer  alone  hints  at  the  possibility  of  any  hearing 

*  Boman  de  Bou,  11446; 

"  E  se  fo  ert  ke  Dens  volsiat  De  Saint  Pierre  la  recevreit, 

K'il  Engleterre  oonqu^ist,  Altre  fore  Dex  n'en  servireit." 

^  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  338)  discusses  the  point ;  "Haroldus  id 
facere  supersedit,  vel  quod  turgidus  natur&  esset,  vel  quod  caussce  diffideret, 
vel  quod  nuntios  sues  a  Willelmo  et  ejus  coinplioibus,  qui  omnes  portus 
obsidebant,  impediri  timeret.**  There  was  clearly  no  record  or  receiyed 
tradition  about  the  matter. 
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of  the  defence.^    But  the  cause  of  justice  did  not  lack  ohap.  xm. 
advocates  even  in  the  Roman  Conclave.     When  Hilde-  ]^,^f™'* 

caiue  op* 

brand  dwelt  on  the  benefits  which  the  Church  would  posed  by 

many 

gain  by  accepting  the  jurisdiction  thus  laid  at  its  feet^  of  the 
many  of  the  Cardinals  rejected  his  arguments  with  horror.  ^^  ' 
It  was  not  for  the  Church  to  become  a  partaker  in  deeds 
of  bloody  and  to  sanction  claims  which  could  only  be 
enforced  by  the  slaughter  of  so  many  men.^  But  in  the 
end  the  worse  reason  prevailed.  Even  in  ordinary  times^  it 
would  have  been  no  more  than  sound  policy  to  welcome^  as 
far  as  might  be,  the  advances  of  a  prince  like  William, 
who,  pious  as  he  might  be,  had  not  always  shown  himself 
the  obedient  servant  of  Bome.  His  uncanonical  marriage,^ 
and  one  or  two  other  exercises  of  independence  on  William's 
port/  would  not  be  forgotten.     But,  far  above  all  these 

1  I  find  no  BUggeBtion  of  the  poflsibility  of  any  hearing  of  the  English 
ride  anywhere  but  in  the  passage  of  WiUiam  of  Malmesbury  just  quoted. 

*  William  of  Malmesbury  (u.  s.)  says  that  the  Pope  gave  judgement, 
"  perpensis  apud  se  ntrimque  partibus."    But  it  is  from  a  letter  written 
long  after  to  William  by  Hildebrand,  then  Gregoiy  the  Seventh,  that  we 
learn  how  strong  an  opposition  was  made  to  William's  claims.    The  letter      ^ 
18  dated  April  a^th,  loSo,  and  has  chiefly  to  do  with  the  affiurs  of  the  see 

of  Le  Mans.  Gregofy  says  to  William ;  "  Notum  esse  tibi  credo,  ex- 
oeUentissime  fili,  priusquam  ad  pontificale  culmen  ascenderem,  quauto 
semper  te  sinoene  dilectionis  aflbctu  amavi,  qualem  etiam  me  tuis  negotiis 
et  quam  offioaoem  exhibui,  insuper  ut  ad  regale  fikstigium  cresceres  quanto 
studio  laboravi.  Qud  pro  re  a  qiitbtudam  fratHhus  nyignam  petii  infamiam 
pertuli,  submurmurcmtibus  quod  ad  tanta  homicidia  perpetranda,  tanto  favore 
puam  operam  impenditsem.  Deus  verd  in  meft  conscientiA  testis  erat,  qukm 
reoto  id  animo  feceram,  sperans  per  gratiam  Dei  et  non  inaniter  confidens 
de  virtntibus  bonis  qusB  in  te  erant,  quia  quantd  ad  sublimiora  proficeres, 
tant5  te  apud  Deum  et  sanctam  eoclesiam  (sicut  et  nunc,  Deo  gratias,  res 
est)  ex  bono  meliorem  exhiberes.*'  £p.  Greg.  VII.  cxxxvi.,  ap.  Bouquet, 
ziy.  648. 

'  See  above,  p.  89  et  seqq. 

*  Orderic  (483  B)  tells  a  story  how,  at  one  stage  of  the  endless  negotia- 
tions about  Abbot  Robert  of  Saint  Evroul  (see  above,  p.  184),  Bobert  came 
with  certain  Papal  Legates  to  claim  his  Abbey  ;  "  Audiens  verd  Dux  .  . . 
vehementer  iratus  dixit  se  quidem  Leg^atos  Pape  de  fide  et  relligione 
Christian^,  nt  communis  patris,  libenter  suscepturum  ;  sed  si  quis  monacho- 
rum  de  terrft  suft  calumniam  sibi  contrariam  inferret,  ad  altiorem  qneroum 
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OHAP.  xm.  lesser  questions^   Borne   was  already  beginning  to  prao- 
HUdJ^      ^^  ^^^  characteristic  arts  under  their  greatest   master, 
brand.        Slaughter,  robbery,  devastation,  all  the  horrors  of  an  un- 
provoked war  against  an  unoffending  nation,  were  to  be 
held  as  nothing  when  the  interest  of  the  Roman  See  was 
in  the  other  scale.     Never  before  had  such  an  opportunity 
been  offered  to  the  successor  of  the  Fisherman.      It  was 
^  not  merely  to  win  greater  authority  over  a  single  island. 
The  appeal  of  William  to  the  Papal  Court  created  a  pre- 
cedent by  which  the  Papal  Court  might  claim  the  dis- 
posal of  all  the  Crowns  in  Christendom.     The  voice  of 
Alexander  Hildebrand   conquered.      The   decree  went   forth   which 
Bull  in       declared  Harold  to  be  an  usurper  and  William  to  be  the 
WllUain^    lawful  claimant  of  the  English  Crown.     It  would  even 
seem   that   it   declared   the    English    King  and    all    his 
followers  to  be  cut  off  from  the  communion  of  the  &ith- 
ful.^     William  was  sent  forth  as  an  avenger,  to  chastise 
the  wrong  and  perjury  of  his  fiuthless  vassal.     But  he 
was  also  sent  forth  as  a  missionary,  to  guide  the  erring 
English  into  the  true  path,  to  teach  them  due  obedience 
to  Christ's  Vicar,  and  to  secure  a  more  punctual  payment 
of  the  temporal  dues  of  his  Apostle.^     The  cause  of  the 
invasion  was  blessed,  and  precious  gifts  were  sent  as  the 
His  gifts    visible  exponents  of  the  blessing.    A  costly  ring  was  sent 

to  William.         j**  i*ii*         -i  -lji  -i'i 

containing  a  relic  holier,  it  may  be,  than  any  on  which 

vicinn  silvs  per  capitium  irreverenter  suspensurum."  This  was  in  1063. 
William  plainly  recognized  no  Benefit  of  Clergy,  and  when  the  witnesses 
are  liable  to  be  hanged,  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  can  hardly  be  called 
free. 

^  So  at  least  Wace  (1^353)  makes  William  say  after  he  is  landed  in 
England  ; 

''E  si  saunt  Engleiz  de  veir,  Ke  cil  sunt  escumengi^ 

A  tuz  le  velt  fere  saveir,  De  I'Apostoile  &  del  clergid" 

*  We  may  infer  this  last  object  from  the  care  with  which  William  (see 
WiU.  Pict.  144)  took,  after  his  coronation,  to  send  to  Rome  **  Sancti  Petri 
pecuniam,"  and  also  from  his  famous  correspondence  with  Gregory.  See 
Lanfran",  ep.  10  (Giles,  i.  32). 
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Harold  had  swom^  a  hair  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles.^  ohap.  xni. 
And  with  the  ring  came  a  consecrated  banner^  to  hallow  The  con- 
the  cause  of  fraud  and  usurpation.^     Every  help  that  the  banner. 
religious  arts  of  the  age  could  give  was  bestowed  on  the  Perversion 
man  who  craved  a  blessing  on  the  removal  of  his  neigh-  religious 
boar's  landmark.     Every  terror  that  those  religious  arts  J^J^^t  *^* 
kept   in  store  for  the  blasphemer  and  the  heretic  .was  England. 
hurled  against  the   King  whose  axe  was   lifted  only  to 
defend  his  own  rights  and  the  rights  of  his  people.     The 
name  had  not  yet  been  heard ;   but  in  truth  it  was  now  A  Cnuade 

nreaclied 

that  the  first  Crusade  was  preached^  and  it  was  preached  against 
by  the  voice  of  Rome  against  the  liberties  of  England.  England. 


The  diplomacy  of  William  and  Lanfranc  had  thus  com-  Complete 
pletely  triumphed.    The  great  fabric  of  deception  by  which  William's 
their  subtle  wits  had  cheated  both  themselves  and  others  ^iP^o™»<7- 
was  now  brought  to  perfection.     The  cause  of  William 
was  accepted  by  the  voice  of  his   own   Duchy;   it  was 
accepted  by  the  public  voice  of  Europe;  it  was  hallowed 
by  the  judgement  of  the  common  Father  of  Christen- 
dom.    At  whatever   stage  in  William's  negotiations  the 
final  answer  from  Alexander  came^  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  from  that  moment^  his  own  preparations  were  more 
vigorously  pressed  on,   and   that  recruits    pressed  more 
eagerly  to  his  standard.     His  own  hopes  and  the  hopes  of 
his  followers  now  rose  higher.     It  was  now  not  only  booty 

^  Konuin  de  Bon,  11452  ; 

**  Un  gonfieuion  e  un  anel  Si  come  il  dlt,  de  soz  la  pierre 

Hult  precios  h  riche  h  bel ;        Aveit  un  des  oheveuls  Saint  Pierre." 
For  a  hair  another  reading  has  a  tooth. 

*  The  banner  is  mentioned  by  most  writers.  Will.  Pict.  123.  "Vex- 
iUnrn  aooepit  [Willelmus]  ejus  [Alexandri]  benignitate^  velut  suffragium 
Sancti  Petri;  quo  prime  confidentiiis  ac  tutiiis  invaderet  adTersarium." 
Ord.  Vit.  493  C.  "Yexillum  Sancti  Petri  Apostoli,  oigus  mentis  ab  omni 
perioulo  defenderetur,  transmisit.'*  Will.  Malms,  iii.  238.  "  Papa  yexillum 
in  omen  regni  Willelmo  oontradidit."  So  Wace,  u.  b.,  and  Benolt,  36807. 
Waoe  calls  it  "gonfiuion/'  Benolt  *'  enseigne." 

VOL.  in.  Y 
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CHAP.  xm.  and  lands  and  lordships^  English  Earldoms  for  Norman 
knights  and  English  Bishopricks  for  Norman  priests^  that 
William  could  offer  to  those  who  followed  him.  To  eveiy 
man^  from  whatever  quarter  of  the  earthy  who  came  to 
serve  under  the  consecrated  banner  he  could  now  offer  the 
blessing  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  and  every  spiritual  gift 
that  the  Pontiff's  hand  could  bestow.  Never  surely  did 
the  world  see  a  more  perfect  triumph  of  unrighteous  craft 
than  when  the  invasion  of  England  was  undertaken  in  the 
name  of  religion. 

Summary.  The  first  part  then  of  William's  work  was  done.  We 
must  now  return  to  our  own  island^  threatened  as  she  was 
by  the  Norman  Duke  from  the  Souths  threatened^  as  we 
shall  presently  see  her^  by  an  enemy  hardly  less  terrible 
from  the  quarter  whence  her  older  enemies  had  come.  It 
was  the  &te  of  England  in  this  memorable  year  to  be 
exposed  to  two  invasions  at  the  same  moment^  and  against 
two  invasions  at  the  same  moment  the  heart  and  arm  of 
Harold  himself  could  not  prevail. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  NORWEGIAN  INVASION   AND  THE   CAMPAIGN  OP 

STAMPOBJ)BRIDGB.^ 

The  clouds  were  thns  gathering  in  the  direction  ofOouneof 
Normandy^  but  it  was  not  from  Normandy  that  the  first  bifon  the 
storm  was  to  break  upon  England.     Or  rather  it  was  Nor-  •^'^  ™- 

*  °  yanon  of 

mandy  which  sent  forth  those  first  few  drops  which  were  William. 
the  forerunners  of  the  tempest  to  come.  The  first  drop 
of  English  blood  that  was  shed^  the  first  rood  of  English 
ground  that  was  harried^  during  this  memorable  year^  was 
the  work  of  men^  not  indeed  fighting  under  William's 
banner,  but  acting  at  least  with  William's  connivance, 
perhaps  under  his  direct  commission.  But  that  first  scene 
of  the  drama  was  the  mere  prelude  to  two  acts  as  stirring 
and  wonderM  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of 
history.  Of  the  two  enemies  of  England,  the  first  was  last 
and  the  last  was  first,  and  the  more  haste  was  emphatically 
not  the  better  speed.  The  fortune  of  William  changed  a 
mighty  rival  into  an  usefiil  pioneer,  and  changed  an  in- 
vasion which   might   have  destroyed   him  into  a   mere 

^  In  this  Chapter  we  of  conne  return  to  Engliah  anthoritiee,  to  the 
Chronicles  and  Florence,  the  latter  now  distinctly  aswiniing  the  character 
of  an  independent  authority.  These  we  have  to  compare  throughout  with 
the  great  Norwegian  account,  the  Saga  of  Harold  Hardrada  in  Snorro,  many 
of  the  details  of  which  are  manifestly  mythical.  A  few  scattered  hints 
may  also  be  picked  up  from  German,  Norman,  and  other  sources. 

Y  9 
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CHAP.  xrv.  diversion  in  his  fiivour.  While  the  wary  Norman  was,  as 
ever,  biding  his  time,  another  more  impetuous  enemy  was 
to  make  his  venture  and  to  fail  in  it.  Before  we  come  to 
the  fall  of  Harold  of  England,  we  have  yet  to  see  him 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  his  glory.  Before  we  tell 
of  the  voyage  of  William  and  of  the  campaign  of  Hastings, 
we  have  to  tell  of  the  voyage  of  Harold  Hardrada  and  of 
the  campaign  of  Stamfordbridge. 


§  1.  The  First  Expedition  of  Todig, 

May^  1066. 

Harold  of  We  left  King  Harold  of  England  undisputed  master  of 
^Pp^.  *"  his  whole  Kingdom.  He  had  won  over  the  maleoontents 
session  of   ^f  Northumberland:   he  had  held  his  Easter  Feast  a&d 

his  King-  ' 

dom.  Gemot  at  Westminster;  and  the  hearts  of  England  and 

Easter  '  .  . 

1066. '  of  the  world  had  been  stirred  and  affiighted  by  the  awful 
token  which  shone  over  them  in  the  heavens.  It  was 
about  the  beginning  of  May^  perhaps  before  the  warning 
star  had  ceased  blazing^  that  the  misfortunes  of  this  terrible 

May,  1066.  year  began.     The  Brst  blow  came  from  the  traitor  Tostig. 

Tostig        He  came  from  beyond  sea — ^that  is^  as  we  have  seen^  from 

Wight.  Normandy  with  the  licence  of  William — and,  at  the  head 
of  his  ships  manned  with  Flemish  or  Norman  adventurers, 
he  sailed  first  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  inhabitants,  will- 
ingly or  unwillingly — ^far  more  probably  the  latter — suppUed 
him  with  money  and  provisions.^    He  then  sailed  along  the 

1  Ghronn.  Ab.  Wig.  1066.  **  And  sona  jmrsefter  [after  the  appearance  of 
the  comet]  com  Tostig  eorl  fram  begeondan  se^  into  Wiht*  mid  swa  mydms 
li'Se  swa  he  begytan  mihte.  And  him  man  geald  )>ar  sigtjer  ge  feoh  g« 
metsange."  So  Florence  ;  **  Non  mult5  post,  Comes  Tostius  de  Flamdrid 
[on  this  point  see  Appendix  Z]  rediens,  ad  Vectam  insulam  applicait»  et 
postquam  insulanos  sibi  tributimi  et  stippendium  solvere  coegerat,  disoesBt" 
The  Peterborough  Chronicler,  followed,  as  he  so  often  is,  by  William  of 
Malmesbuiy  (ii.  318),  as  also  by  Heniy  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.B.  762  AX 
takes  no  notice  of  Tostig*s  movements  till  he  appears  in  the  Humber.    Tbs 
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South  SaKon  and  Kentish  coast^  the  coast  along  whieh^  ohap.  xiy. 
fourteen  years  before,  he  had  sailed  with  his  father  in  his  111"  „^  • 

*>  '  ravages  in 

fiflorious  return.     He  thus  passed  on  as  far  as  Sandwich.  Sussex  and 

^         ,  ,  *^  Kent. 

marking  his  course,  wherever  he  went,  by  ceaseless  and 

wanton  ravage;  he  did  harm  everywhere  where  he  might.^ 

But  King  Harold  was  now  making  ready  for  the  great  Great  pre- 

stmggle.     No  view  of  his  position  can  be  more  false  than  of  Harold. 

that  which  describes  him  as  making  light  of  the  danger  g^^ember 

firom  Normandy,  and  as  making  no  preparation  for  defence 

except  with  a  view  to  the  expected  invasion  from  Norway  .^ 

The  truth  is  exactly  opposite.   The  King  was  busily  engaged 

in  preparations  for  the  defence  of  his  Kingdom  against  the 

Norman  before  there  was  any  reason  to  look  forward  to  any 

sort  of  danger  from  the  Northman.     To  Harold  at  least 

his  great  rival's  purpose  was  known  from  the  beginning. 

He  was  already,  as  his  panegyrist  tells  us,  labouring  by 

land  and  by  sea  for  the  defence  of  his  country.^     He  was 

gathering  such  a  land-force  and  such  a  sea-force  as  no  King 

had  ever  before  gathered  in  this  land.^     He  was  still  in  He  hastens 

London  ^ — that  is  probably  at  Westminster — ^when  he  heard  ^on  to 

Sandwich. 
Norman  account,  it  will  be  remembered  (see  above,  p.  304),  makes  him 

not  land  in  England  at  all  till  he  comes  with  Harold  Hardrada. 

^  Chron.  Ab.  1066.    *^And  f<$r  )Ki  ))anon,  and  heannas  dyde  segwar  be 

)Mun  88B  riman  ]>a  he  t<$  mihte,  o9  he  becom  to  Sandwic.'*    Flor.  Wig. 

"  Circa  ripas  maris,  donee  ad  Sandicum  portum  veniret,  prsedas  exercuit." 

*  Will.  Malms,  iii.  338.  "Pneterea,  qui  [Haroldus]  putaret  minas 
Willelmi  numqnam  ad  factum  erupturas,  quod  ille  conterminonim  Ducum 
beUis  implicaretur,  totum  animum  otio  cum  subjectis  indulserat ;  nam 
profect6,  nisi  quod  Norioorum  Regem  adventare  didicit,  nee  militem  oon- 
▼ocare  nee  aciem  dirigere  dignatus  fuiiwet." 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1066.  **  Moxy  ut  regni  gubemacula  susceperat,  .  .  .  coepit 
.  . .  pro  patrisB  defensione  ipsemet  terrll  marique  desudare." 

*  Chronn.  Wig.  Ab.  *•  And  Harold  cyng  his  [Tostiges]  broCor  gegiedrade 
swa  micelne  sciphere  and  eac  landheroi  swa  nan  cyng  her  on  lande  ser  ne 
dyde*  for|>am  >e  him  wes  gecy9d  ]«t  Wyllelm  Bastard  [*'  Willelm  eorll 
fram  Normandige,  Eadwardes  oingces  m»g/'  Chron.  Ab.  and  FL  Wig.] 
wolde  hiSer  ["  ouman/*  Ab.]  and  ((is  land  gewinnen,  eallswa  hit  syV^an 
aetfde." 

'  Chron.  Ab.  and  Fl.  Wig.  *'  Da  cydde  man  Harolde  kynge  )>e  on  Lun- 
dene  wsm." 
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oHAP.  XIV.  the  news  of  his  brotiher's  appearance  at  Sandwich.     He 
therefore  hastened  his  preparations,  and  leaving  London^ 
probably  under  the  command  of  Leofwine^  as  Earl  of  the 
neighbouring  shires^   he  himself  hastened    to   Sandwich. 
Tostig        But  before  the  King  reached  Sandwich^  Tostig  had  sailed 
Sandwich,  from  thencc,  taking  with  him  a  body  of  the  sailors  of  that 
haven^  some  by  their  own  consent  and  some  by  force.^     It 
is  only  among  professional  sailors^  who  might  be  tempted 
by  promises  of  pay  and  plimder^  that  the  rebel  Earl  seems 
to  have  found  any  English  followers.     The  cruise  of  Tostig 
along  these  shores  must  have  struck  him  as  a  sad  contrast 
to  those  days  of  hope  when  the  whole  population  of  the 
maritime  shires  came  flocking  to  the  coast  ready  to  Hve  and 
die  with  Earl  Godwine.^     With  his  force  thus  increased  to 
ivnd  sixty  ships^  Tostig  sailed  northwards ;  he  then  entered  the 

LimU«ey.  Humber  and  ravaged  the  coast  of  Lindesey  in  the  Earldom  of 
his  enemy  Eadwine.^  Here  he  acted  like  Swend  himself^  or 
like  the  earlier  destroyers  of  the  days  of  iBlfred.  He  burned 
towns  and  slew  many  good  men.  The  two  Northern  Earls 
were  not  wanting  to  their  duty  on  this  occasion.  Indeed 
their  interest  and  their  duty  too  exactly  coincided  to  allow 
of  any  remissness.  They  had  no  chance  of  finding  their 
own  profit  in  treason^  like  the  traitors  of  an  earlier  time. 
Eadwine  and  Morkere  hastened  to  the  suffering  districts 
with  the  levies  jof  the  country,  and  drove  away  Tostig 
and  his  plunderers.^    The  sailors  who  had  followed  him, 

^  Chron.  Ab.  1066.  "  pa  Tostig  \mi  geazode  ))eet  Harold  cing  wses  toward 
Sandwicy  )»  for  he  of  Sandwic,  and  nam  of  )iam  bntsekarlon  sume  mid  him, 
8ume  )»uce8,  sume  un])ance8/'  So  Florence;  "De  butsecarlis  quosdam 
volentes,  quosdam  nolentes,  secum  assumens." 

'  See  vol.ii.  p.  323. 

'  Chron.  Ab.  **  And  gewende  )>a  nor^  into  [Humbran]  and  {ner  hergode 
on  Liudesege."  So  Florence ;  **  Recessit,  et  cursum  ad  Lindesegiam 
direxit."  Ghronn.  Wig.  Petrib.  "  And  \t&  hwile  com  Tostig  eorl  into  Ham- 
bran  mid  siztigum  scipum."  So  William  of  Malmesbury,  ii.  328  ;  "  Eodem 
anno  Tostinus,  a  Flandria  in  Hmnbram  navigio  sexaginta  navium  delatus, 
ea  quae  circa  oram  fluminis  erant  piratiois  excursionibus  infestabat." 

*  Chronn.  Wig.  Petrib.  1066.    '*And  Eadwine  eorl  com  mid  landferde, 


He  is 

driyen 
from  Lin- 
desey by 
Eadwine 
and 
Morkere, 
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willingly  and  unwillingly,  fix)m  Sandwich,  now  forsook  him.^  chap.  xiv. 
The  one  class  saw  no  farther  chance  of  pay  or  plunder;  the 
oHiers  were  doubtless  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  escape 
fi^m  a  service  which  they  disliked.    Tostig,  with  twelve  and  takes 
small  vessels/  now  sailed  for  Scotland  and  sought  shelter  scothmd. 
witih  his  sworn  brother  King  Malcolm.   The  tie  of  brother- 
hood had  not  preserved  Northumberland  from  ravage  while 
Toetig  was  still  discharging  his  duty  as  an  English  Earl  ;^ 
but  his  position  of  hostility  to  his  country  now  earned  him 
a  hearty  welcome  at  the  Scottish  court.     Malcolm  received 
his  brother,  and  supplied  his  force  with  provisions;   and 
Tofitig  remained  under  his  protection  during  the  whole 
summer. 


§  3.  Tbeti^s  amplications  to  Swend  and  Harold  Hardrada, 

We  have  now  reached  a  most  fascinating,  and  at  the  Saga  of 
same  time  a  most  difficult,  part  of  our  story.  We  areHj^^p^da. 
landed  in  the  famous  and  magnificent  Saga  of  Harold 
Hardrada.  The  tale,  as  it  appears  in  Norwegian  legen- 
dary history,  is  so  complete,  and  it  is  told  with  such 
thoroughly  poetic  spirit,  that  it  goes  deeply  against  the 
grain  to  have  to  suggest  that  nearly  every  detail  must  be 
mythical.  It  is  painful  to  have  to  turn  from  the  glowing 
strains  of  the  Norwegian  prose  epic  to  the  meagre  entries 
of  our  own  Chronicles,  and  to  pronounce  that  all  that  is 
not  distinctly  confirmed  by  English  testimony  is,  to  say  the 
least,  untrustworthy.  A  void  is  left  which  history  cannot 
fiU,  and  which  it  is  forbidden  to  the  historian  to  fill  up  from 

and  adraf  hine  tit.**  The  Abingdon  Chronicler  and  Florence  add  Morkere  ; 
so  WiUiam  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  228) ;  ''  Ab  Edwino  et  Morchardo,  eoneordii 
poienUuB  fratribuB,  impigr^  de  provincift  pxdsns." 

^  Chronn.  Wig. Petrib.  "And  )>a  butseoarlas  hine  foraocan.** 

*  lb.  '*  And  he  for  to  Scotlande  mid  xii.  snacoum." 

'  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  384,  45  a. 
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CHAP.  XIV.  the  resources  of  his  own  imagination.  My  only  course 
will  be  to  follow  the  story  in  the  Saga^  so  far  aa  it  is 
recommended  either  by  intrinsic  probability  or  by  its  con- 
formity to  our  own  annals,  and  at  the  same  time  to  point 
out  those  particulars  in  which  authentic  evidence  shows 
that  the  details  must  be  fabulous. 
War  be-  The  renov^ned  Norwegian  King  was  just  now  enjoying, 
Harold  ^^f  what  to  his  mind  it  more  likely  seemed,  suffering  under, 
and  Swend.  ^^  uuusual  state  of  quiet.  The  g^reater  part  of  his  reign  had 
been  spent  in  a  constant  struggle  with  Swend  of  Denmark. 
The  details  of  their  warfare  do  not  concern  English  his- 
tory. Yet  an  English  historian  must  feel  a  certain  satisfac- 
tion in  recording  the  gallantry  and  perseverance  with 
which  a  man  so  closely  connected  with  England  as  Swend 
was  had,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  withstood,  and  at  last 
Peace  successfully  withstood,  so  formidable  an  enemy.  Two  years 
thern^*"  earlier  than  the  time  which  we  have  now  reached,  a  peace 
^o^4«  had  been  concluded  between  tlje  two  Kings  on  perfectly 
equal  terms.^  Now  the  war  had  been  wholly  defensive  on 
the  part  of  Swend,  while  Harold  had  been  seeking  to  annex 
Denmark  to  his  own  dominions.  It  was  therefore  a  dis- 
tinct triumph  on  the  part  of  the  prudent  Danish  King, 
when  Harold  acknowledged  his  title  and  engaged  to  cease 
from  all  further  attacks  on  his  Elingdom.  Harold  thus  had 
his  hands  free ;  disputes  with  his  own  subjects,  arising  out 
of  the  harshness  of  his  government,  were  constantly  occur- 
ring,^ but  they  did  not  seriously  weaken  his  power.  The . 
whole  force  of  Norway,  under  the  most  valiant  and  adven- 
turous of  her  Elings,  a  force  practised  rather  than  weakened 
by  the  long  war  with  Denmark,  stood  ready  for  some  new 
enterprise,  and  such  an  enterprise  was  before  long  sug- 
gested by  the  banished  English  Earl. 

^  SDorro,  ap.  Laing,  iii.  70.  The  peace  was  made  on  the  terms  of  the  «to^iif 
in  quo, 
^  8ee  the  quotation  from  Adam  of  Bremen  in  vol.  ii.  p.  lai. 
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That  Harold  Hardrada  invaded  England  in  partnerBhip  chap.  xiv. 
with  Tostig  is  certain;  but  the  circumstances  of  ^l^^ir ^^^'^°' 
aeveement  are  involved  in  much  difficulty  and  contradic-  tween  the 

r  ....  English, 

tkm.  The  authentic  English  narrative  says  nothing  of  Norman, 
any  personal  application  to  Harold  on  the  part  of  Tostig  Norwegian 
before  they  met  on  the  Scottish  coast.  And  it  is  by  »«»unt8. 
no  means  easy  to  make  the  alleged  voyages  of  Tostig  to 
Denmark  and  Norway  fit  in  with  the  English  chronology. 
Indeed  the  English  account  might  rather  suggest  that 
Harold  Hardrada  had  planned  his  invasion  of  England 
quite  independently  of  Tostig^  and  that  the  junction  of 
their  forces  ^happened  quite  incidentally^  after  the  Nor- 
w^an  King  had  already  set  sail.  On  the  other  hand^  the 
voyage  of  Tostig  to  Norway  is  asserted  in  the  Norman 
version^  and  it  is  the  very  soul  of  the  Norwegian  Saga. 
I  shall  discuss  the  details  of  these  different  versions  else- 
where.^ It  is  perhaps  not  absolutely  impossible  to  reconcile 
Tostig's  voyage  with  the  English  narrative^  but  it  can  be 
done  only  by  wholly  giving  up  the  chronology,  and  per- 
haps some  other  details,  of  the  Saga.  The  English  account 
at  least  shows  that,  if  Tostig  made  any  application  to 
Harold  at  all,  it  must  have  been  made  after  he  had  taken 
shelter  in  Scotland,  and  it  would  suggest  that  it  was  made 
by  messengers  rather  than  personally.  With  these  cautions, 
I  tell  the  tale  as  I  find  it  in  the  Saga,  warning  the  reader 
that  I  do  not  pledge  myself  to  a  single  detail. 

The  Norwegian  story  makes  Tostig,  on  his  banishment,  Norwegian 
which,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  placed  after  his  brother's  Tostig 
election  to  the  Kingdom,^  take  the  course  so  familiar  to  *J^J*^^5 
banished  Englishmen  a  few  years  earlier.^     He  goes  first  of  Den- 

__  mark 

to  Flanders,  and  thence  to  Denmark,  by  way  of  Friesland.^  which  is 
His  object  was  to  get  help  from  his  cousin  Eling  Swend  to  ™™*®**- 

^  See  Appendix  X.        '  See  vol.ii.  p.  637.        '  See  vol.  ii.  90, 106, 151. 
*  Snorro,  ap-  JobnAtone,  193  ;  Lidng,  iii.  78.     See  Appendix  BB. 
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CHAP.  xiy.  enable  him  to  recover  his  Earldom.  The  prudent  King 
offered  him  an  Earldom  in  Denmark  instead.  For  this 
Tostig  had  no  mind ;  he  wished  to  recover  Northumber- 
land at  all  hazards.  If  Swend  woidd  not  give  him  forces 
for  that  purpose^  he  was  ready  to  go  a  step  fiirther.  He 
proposed  to  Swend  to  revive  his  old  claim  to  the  Crown  of 
England^  and  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  the  country. 
He^  Tostig^  would  help  him  in  such  an  enterprise  with  all 
the  force  that  he  could  command.  Swend  could  not  fail 
to  succeed  in  an  attempt  which  had  been  so  successfully 
accomplished  by  his  uncle  Cnut.  But  the  Danish  King 
had  learned  to  distrust  his  own  power  for  such  an  achieve- 
ment^ and  he  had  seen  enough  of  the  world  to  put  little 
faith  in  an  exile's  estimate  of  his  own  influence  in  the 
country  from  which  he  has  been  driven.  Cnut  was  a  great 
man  and  a  lucky  man ;  he^  Swend^  laid  no  claim  to  either 
the  greatness  or  the  good  luck  of  his  uncle.  Cnut  had 
inherited  Denmark  ;^  he  had  won  Norway  without  striking 
a  blow ;  but  in  order  to  win  England  he  had  to  strike 
many  blows  and  to  put  his  life  in  great  jeopardy.  Swend^ 
on  the  other  hand^  found  it  a  hard  matter  to  keep  Denmark 
safe  from  the  attacks  of  the  Norwegian  King.  He  would 
therefore  stay  at  home  and  would  not  run  any  desperate 
risks.  Tostig  left  him  with  an  expression  of  contempt  for 
his  lack  of  enterprise  and  his  neglect  of  the  interests  of 
a  kinsman.  Swend  might  have  answered  that  Harold  of 
England  was  a  kinsman  no  less  than  his  brother^  and  that 
the  gratitude  which  he  himself  undoubtedly  owed  to  the 
memory  of  Oodwine  passed  much  more  naturally  to  the 
head  of  the  family  than  to  one  engaged  in  treason  against 
his  house  and  country. 

1  "  Enn  Gamli  Kntitr  konungr  eignadiz  at  erfd  Dana-rlki^  en  med  hemadi 
oc  orrosto  England*'  (Johnstone,  194).  But  England  was  Gnut^s  first 
Kingdom ;  he  did  not  succeed  to  Denmark  till  the  death  or  deposition  of 
his  brother  Harold.  (See  vol.  i.  pp.  403,  465.)  This  is  another  proof  how 
utterly  the  short  reign  of  Harold  was  forgotten. 
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From  Denmark  Tostig^  so  the  story  says^  went  on  to  ohap.  sir. 
Norway  to  seek  help  from  its  King  Harold  Hardrada.    He  To^  goes 
fonnd  him  in  Yiken^  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  Nor-  way,  and 
wegian  Kingdom.     He  opened  his  errand  to  Harold  in  the  of  Harold 
same  order  in  which  he  had  opened  it  to  Swend.     That  is  5**^^™^' 

^  ,  His  first 

to  say,  he  at  first  simply  asked  for  help  to  recover  his  Earl-  proposal ; 
dom.     This  proposal  found  as  little  favour  from  Harold  as  recover  hU 
it  had  found  from  Swend.     The  Northmen,  so  said  their  Earldom. 
ELing,  would  have  no  mind  for  a  war  in  England  under  an  refusal. 
English  leader ;  common  report  said  that  the  English  were 
not  men  in  whom  it  was  safe  to  put  much  trust.^    The 
massacre  of  Saint  Brice,  the  deposition  of  Harthacnut,  the 
refrisal  to  hearken  to  the  claims  which  Magnus  had  founded 
on  his  agreement  with  Harthacnut^  may  all  have  passed 
acroBS  the  mind  of  Harold  Hardrada.     He  had  little  mind 
for  an  undertaking  which  promised  so  much  danger^  and 
BO  little  profit  in  case  of  success.    Tostig  had  therefore  to  Tostig's 

Booond 

tempt  him  by  the  same  bait  which  he  had  before  offered  to  proposal; 
Swend.     Let  the  King  of  the  Northmen  enter  England,  ^j^^^ 
not  merely  to  restore  an  English  Earl^  but  to  place  the  ^^^^ 
Imperial  Crown  of  Britain  upon  his  own  head.    Let  Harold  and  Tostig 
be  King  over  the  whole  land ;  Tostig  would  ask  only  to  be  i^ing  over 
Under-king  of  half  England,  no  doubt  of  its  northern  half.  ^^^' 
He  would  become  King  Harold's  man,  and  would  serve 
him  &ithfully  all  the  days  of  his  life.^     He  then  set  him- 
self  to  answer  the  objections  to  the  enterprise  which  had 
been  raised  by  the  Norwegian  King.     Tostig  seems  really 
to  have  believed  that,  after  all  that  happened,  he  still  reigned 
in  the  hearts  of  his  fiEiithful  Thegns  in  Northumberland. 

*  Johnstone,  p.  195.  "  Mala  menn  H&t»  segir  hann,  at  ber  hinir  Ensko 
se  eigi  alltrtiir.** 

'  Orderic  (493  D)  makes  Tostig  naake  this  proposal  to  Harold ;  "  Me- 
dietatem  AngUsd  vobis  retinete,  aliamque  mihi,  qui  vobis  iiide  fideliter 
serviam,  retinete."  The  proposal  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  any  one  who 
reproBonted,  or  claimed  to  represent^  Northumberland.  Compare  William's 
alleged  offer  to  Harold  of  England  in  the  next  Chapter. 
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CHAP.  XIV.  The  expedition^  lie  argued^  would  be  one  of  a  widely  dif- 
offortig!*"  ^'^^^^  nature  from  the  expedition  of  Magnus  against  Eng- 
land or  the  expeditions  of  Harold  himself  against  Den- 
mark. The  main  obstacle  to  success  in  those  undertakings 
would  not  be  present  in  that  which  Tostig  now  counselled. 
Why  was  the  agreement  between  Harthacnut  and  Magnus 
set  aside  ?  Why  did  not  Magnus  venture  to  make  good  his 
claims  on  England  against  £ad ward  ?  Why  had  Magnus 
overcome  Denmark  with  ease,  while  Harold  himself  had 
failed  in  the  same  attempt?  Success  or  Mlure  in  such 
attempts  depended  wholly  on  the  disposition  of  the  chie& 
and  the  people  of  the  invaded  land.  Magnus  had  succeeded 
in  Denmark^  because  the  chief  men  of  Denmark  were  on 
his  side:  Harold  had  failed^  because  the  whole  Danish 
nation  had  been  against  him.^  So  Magnus  had  shrunk 
from  asserting  his  claims  against  Eadward^  because  Ead- 
ward  was  the  King  whom  the  whole  people  of  England 
had  chosen  to  reign  over  them.  But  now  the  state  of 
things  was  changed.  He^  Tostig^  deemed  himself  the 
equal  of  his  brother  in  all  but  his  kingly  title.  He  would 
support  the  cause  of  Harold  of  Norway,  and  his  support — 
so  the  exile  said,  and  perhaps  thought — ^would  bring  with 
it  the  allegiance  of  all  the  chief  men  of  the  land.  Harold 
Hardrada,  so  all  men  allowed,  was  the  first  warrior  of 

*  Snorro»  ap.  Johnstone,  195.  "  ):vi  eignadiz  Magnds  Konungr  Ban- 
m<$rk,  at  )>ar  landz  hofdingiar  veitto  honom  ;  enn  )>yf  feckt  )>d  eigi  at 
allt  landz-folk  st^d  i  mtiti  |>er.  pvf  bardiz  Magntis  Konnngr  eigi  til  Sag- 
landz,  at  allr  landz-lydr  villdi  bafa  J^tvard  at  Konungi."  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if,  both  in  England  and  in  Denmark,  a  distinction  was 
drawn  between  the  chiefs  and  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  people  seem 
to  be  conceived  as  being,  always  and  everywhere,  patriotic;  but  it  was 
possible  that  some  of  the  chief  men  in  both  countries  might  be  won  over  to 
the  cause  of  the  invader.  This  is  eminently  true  of  England  in  the  reign 
of  ^theb-ed.  The  people,  the  land-folk,  of  Denmark,  says  Tostig.  resisted 
Harold ;  the  people  of  England  were  unanimous  for  Eadward.  None  but 
the  Danish  chiefs  are  spoken  of  as  supporting  Magnus,  and  it  is  only  firom 
the  chiefe  in  England  that  Tostig  looks  for  the  means  of  fulfilling  his  pro- 
mise to  Harold. 
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northern  lands ;  he  had  spent  fifteen  years  in  an  attempt  chap.  xiv. 
to  seize  on  Denmark;  would  he  refuse  to  seize  on  England, 
now  that  England  lay  ready  for  him,  only  waiting  for  him 
to  take  possession  ? 

The  arguments  of  Tostig,  we  are  told,  gradually  carried  Harold 
conviction  to  the  mind  of  Harold.    The  proposed  expedition  to  invade 
was  novel  and  distant;  it  hade  fair  to  he  successful,  and,  if  England, 
succe^ful,  it  would  hring  unhounded  glory.     As  such,  it 
had  every  attraction  for  a  prince,  who  now,  at  the  age  of 
fifty,  had  lost  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  his  WiMng  youth. 
The  expedition  was  determined  on,  and  it  was  ordered  to 
take  place  in  the  course  of  the  summer.     It  may  he  merely  No  men- 

Ai  ••  n  a  1  i-x«j_*  ji  i_»        tion  of  the 

the  omission  ot  our  Saga-maker,  but  it  is  worth  noting  ^^3^^,^. 
that  we  hear  nothing  of  the  consultation  of  any  Thing  or  ^^^^ 
other  Assembly  by  Harold  Hardrada.    In  England  it  came  Harold 

Hardrada 

within  the  constitutional  functions  of  the  Witan  to  approve 
or  to  forbid  any  interference  in  the  concerns  of  another 
country.  Twice  had  it  been  proposed  in  an  English  Grem6t 
to  take  a  part  in  the  wars  of  Swend  and  Magnus,  and 
twice  had  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  rejected  the  pro- 
posal.^ Even  in  Normandy,  whether  as  a  matter  of  con- 
stitutional right  or  of  personal  prudence,  William  had 
thought  it  needful  to  consult  an  Assembly  of  his  Duchy 
before  he  determined  on  the  invasion  of  England.^  But 
in  Norway  we  find  no  mention  of  any  power  which  had 
to  decide  upon  such  questions,  except  the  arbitrary  will  of 
King  Harold  himself.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Harold 
reigned  in  Norway  as  the  despot  which  his  surname 
implies,  and  the  utmost  that  his  panegyrist  can  say  for 
him  is  that  his  heavy  hand  pressed  equally  upon  all.^     But 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  91-93.  *  See  above,  p.  289. 

'  Snorro,  ap.  Laing,  iii.  loi ; 

"  Severe  was  Harald,  but  we  call 
That  just  which  was  alike  to  all." 
Compare  the  discriminating  comparison  between  him  and  his  brother  Saint 
Olaf ;  Johnstone,  225;  Laing,  iii.  102. 
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€HAP.  XIV.  the  proposed  scheme  was  at  least  freely  discussed  by  the 
DifFereDt  public  Opinion  of  Norway.  Some  deemed  that^  the  valour  and 
NorJwr  :^°  good  luck  of  Harold  the  son  of  Sigurd  must  be  successful 
®?*™***®  in  every  land  and  over  every  enemy.  Others  shrank  from 
EngViA  an  encounter  with  Harold  the  son  of  Oodwine  and  with  the 
carls.  resources  of  the  land  over  which  he  reigned.  England  was 
a  land  perilous  to  attack ;  it  was  a  land  fertile  in  warriors ; 
there^  above  all^  were  the  Thingmen^  the  Housecarls^  men 
ever  strong  in  battle^  men  ever  ready  of  heart  and  hand, 
men  any  one  of  whom  was  a  match  for  two  of  the  choicest 
warriors  of  Norway.^  This  is  indeed  a  speaking  witness  to 
the  effici^icy  of  the  force  which  had  been  called  into  being 
by  the  wisdom  of  Cnut,  and  which  had  lost  nothing  in 
strength  or  in  reputation  under  the  government  of  Harold. 
The  fame  of  the  conqueror  of  Grufiydd  had  no  doubt  been 
sounded  throughout  the  Norths  and  men  shrank  &om  the 
prospect  of  meeting  a  chief  and  an  army  so  ready  to  adapt 
themselves  to  every  requirement  which  the  accidents  of  vnir 
might  suggest.  Whether  the  details  of  the  story  are  true 
or  falsCj  this  traditional  estimate  of  the  English  Housecarls 
must  at  least  be  genuine.  Nothing  however  is  described  as 
taking  place  to  hinder  the  expedition^  or  to  cause  any  re- 
laxation in  the  levies  and  preparations  of  Harold  Hardrada. 
Tostig,  it  is  added,  sailed  in  the  spring  to  Flanders,  to 
collect  forces  both  from  that  country  and  from  England. 
We  here  at  once  see  the  confusion  of  the  Norwegian  chro- 
nology. If  we  can  suppose  these  visits  of  Tostig  to  Swend 
and  Harold  to  be  true  in  their  main  outlines,  they  are  at  least 
altogether  moved  from  their  right  place. 

^  Snorro,  ap.  Johnstone,  1 97  ;  Laing,  iii.  80.  "  £nn  sumir  sogdo,  at  Eng- 
land mundi  verda  torsott,  mann-folk  oftb-mikit  ^  oc  H^t  lid  er  kallat  er 
|>Inga-manna-lid,  )>eir  voro  menn  sva  frseknir,  at  betra  yar  lid  eins  |>eiiTa 
enn  II  Harallds  manna  hiona  besto."  Harold's  Staller  Ulf  is  scandalized 
at  the  comparison. 
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OHAP.  XIV. 

§  3.  The  Invamn  of  Harold  Hardrada. 
September,  1066. 

It  is  not  clear  how  far  the  danger  which  threatened  him  Great  pro- 
from  the  North  was  known  to  King  Harold  of  England.  HM^Hf  ^ 
It  is  certain  that  the  appearance  of  the  Norwegian  fleet  S?*^^* 
was  unlocked  for  at  the  actual  moment  of  its  coming.^  tember. 
But  this   need  not  imply  that  no  hint  whatever  of  the 
great  preparations  of  Harold  of  Norway  had  reached  Eng- 
land.    It  is  certain  that  the  attention  of  the  King  of  the 
English  was  at  that  moment  altogether  concentrated  on 
his   preparations  to  withstand  a  nearer   and  really  more 
formidable  enemy.     The  fleets  the  news  of  whose  approach 
had  driven  away  Tostig  &om  Sandwich^  was  part  of  a 
vast  system  of  preparation  for  the  defence  of  southern 
England.    The  probability  is  that^  when  England  was  thus 
threatened  by  two  enemies  at  once^  the  King^  together  with 
his  brothers,  undertook  the  immediate  defence  of  Wessex  and 
East-Anglia^  and  that  he  entrusted  the  defence  of  the  North  The  North 
to  its  own  Earls.-    Harold  himself  could  not  be  everywhere  f^  to  its 
at   once ;   if  he  had  to  choose  between  one  part  of  his  ^^^  "^^^^ 
Kingdom  and  another,  his  first  duty  clearly  was  to  that 
part  which  was  more  specially  his  own^  more  immediately 
under  his  personal  government.     It  might  surely  seem  safe 
to  leave  Northumberland  and  Mercia  to  the  defence  of 
their  own  Earls^  the  men  who^  of  all  men  in  the  island^ 
were  the  most  concerned  to  keep  Tostig  out  of  it.   Eadwine 
might  pass  in  Mercia  almost  for  an  hereditary  prince ;  Mor- 
kere  was  the  special  choice  of  the  Northumbrian  people. 
To  trust  them  to  fight  for  their  own  was  surely  no  mark 
of  neglect  on  the  King's  part^  but  rather  a  sign  of  the 
confidence  which  he  placed  in  his  loyal  and  affectionate 

^  Chron.  Ab.  1066.    "|>a  com  Harold  oyning  of  Norwegan  nor9  into 
Tinan  on  unwaran." 
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CHAP.  XIV.  brothers-in-law.     At  all  events.  King  Harold  was  doing 
The  King's  gji  ^j^^t  mortal  man  could  do  for  the  defence  of  southern 

meaaurea 

for  the  England.  For  he  knew  well  that  William  Bastard,  King 
southern  Eadward^s  kinsman,  sought  to  come  and  win  this  land.^ 
Enghmd.  ^^^  j  j^^  knew  better  than  any  other  man  in  England  with 
what  a  foe  he  had  to  deal  in  him,  and  how  the  strongest 
efforts  of  every  man  in  the  land  were  needed  to  keep  the 
Difficulty  land  from  being  won  by  the  Norman.  No  story  better 
defence,  illustrates  the  difficulties  which  in  those  days  attended  the 
^m*the  S^^®^  ^^0  ^^  ^^^  merely  to  fight  a  battle,  but  to  plan 
nature  of  a  campaigpti,  and  a  defensive  campaign  above  all.  Harold 
had  no  standing  army  except  the  Housecarls;  still,  as 
having  the  Housecarls,  he  was  so  tkr  better  off  than  ^thel- 
red,  who  had  no  standing  army  at  all.  But  the  efficiaicy 
of  the  Housecarls  was  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  day 
of  battle.  Face  to  &Lce  with  an  enemy,  each  of  them 
might  be  equal  to  two  other  men ;  but  neither  the  num- 
bers nor  the  nature  of  the  force  made  them  at  all  fit  to 
guard  the  whole  coast  of  Wessex  and  East-Anglia.  For 
that  purpose  Harold  had  of  course  to  trust  to  the  land/yrd, 
the  militia  of  the  shii'cs.  What  the  nature  of  this  force 
was  we  have  often  seen  before.  Harold,  or  Eadmund,  or  any 
other  chief  in  whom  men  had  confidence,  could  easily  raise 
an  army  of  this  kind,  an  army  patriotic  and  brave  after 
its  own  fashion,  an  army  perfectly  ready  to  fight  a  battle, 
but  which,  after  either  winning  or  losing  a  battle,  insisted  on 
going  home  again.  We  have  ^een  that,  after  all  the  battles 
of  Eadmund,  with  one  exception,^  his  army  disbanded,  and 
he  had  to  gather  a  fresh  army  to  fight  the  next  batUe. 
Harold  had  a  still  more  difficult  task  before  him.  He  had 
to  gather  his  militia,  and  to  keep  them  under  arms  for  an 
indefinite  time,  without  fighting  any  battle,  and  when  the 
main  object  of  their  being  in  arms  was  to  hinder  any  battle 

^  See  the  quotation  from  the  Worcester  Chronicle  in  p.  335. 
'  See  vol.  i.  pp.  476,  427. 
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from  being  fought.  We  do  not  read  of  any  earlier  King  chap.  xiv. 
even  attempting  such  a  scheme  of  general  defence.  Harold 
got  together  such  a  fleet  and  army^  as  no  King  had  ever 
got  together  before^  and  he  kept  them  together  during 
four  months  of  inaction.  The  fleet  cruised  in  the  Channel; 
the  land-force  was  placed  at  yarious  fitting  posts  along 
the  coast.  The  King  first  sailed  to  the  Isle  of  Wight^  Harold  in 
and  then  spent  the  summer  in  simply  waiting  for  thewight. 
approach  of  William.  No  kind  of  service  could  have  been 
so  irksome  for  an  unprofessional^  and  seemingly  unpaid^ 
force.  There  was  absolutely  nothing  to  do  but  to  watch ; 
the  excitement  of  battle,  the  attraction  of  plunder,  all 
the  usual  motiyes  for  which  men  left  their  homes  and 
families  and  private  affairs,  were  denied  to  men  who  had 
simply  to  guard  the  shores  of  their  own  island.  Then 
they  were  to  be  fed,  not,  as  in  a  hostile  country,  at  the 
expense  of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  each  division  was 
quartered,  but  by  some  means  which  to  the  imperfect 
finance  and  imperfect  commissariat  of  that  age  must  have 
been  difficult  indeed.  It  is  no  small  proof  of  Harold's 
skill  and  forethought,  and  of  the  influence  which  he  must 
have  had  over  the  nation  generally,  that  he  was  able  to 
keep  and  feed  a  greater  army  for  a  greater  time  than  any 
King  had  ever  done  before  him.  There  is  certainly  no  other 
record  of  such  a  host  being  kept  so  long  under  arms  with- 
out either  fighting  or  plundering.     At  last,  at  the  end  of 

'  See  above,  p.  325,  note  4.  The  Abingdon  Chronicle  speaks  of  "scip- 
fyrde  and  eac  hji^yrde"  that  of  Worcester  of  **  scip^eand  eac  landhere" 
No  doubt  both  kinds  of  force  were  called  out.  The  preparations  of  Harold 
an  also  strongly  set  forth  by  Ordeiic,  500  A ;  "  Hastingas  et  Penevesellum 
alioeque  portus  maris  Neustriss  oppositos  ....  toto  anno  illo  cum  multis 
naTibua  et  militibua  callide  sezTaverat."  Compare  also  his  account  of 
Tofltig's  expedition,  see  above,  p.  304.  And,  after  all,  no  one  does  more 
JQstioa  to  Harold  in  this  respect  than  the  most  hostile  of  all  writers, 
William  of  Poitiers  (123) ;  "Heraldus  interea  promptus  ad  decemendom 
pcoslio,  Qve  terrestri  sive  navali,  plerumque  cum  immani  ezercitu  ad  littus 
marinom  opperiens." 

VOL.  III.  Z 
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eHAP.  XIV.  four  months,  the  strain  was  too  great  to  be  any  longer 
V^t  *T?  borne.    Food  for  so  fi^reat  a  multitade  was  no  lonfiper  forth- 
September  coming.   If  the  crop  was  early,  it  may  have  abeady  suffered 
from  the  absence  of  so  many  of  those  who  were  accustomed 
to  gather  it  in.     If  the  crop  was   late,  men  were  pro- 
bably eagerly  clamouring  to  go  home  and  reap  each  man 
his  own  field.     At  all  events,  early  in  September,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  keep  them  together  any  longer.^     The 
authority  and  influence  of  Harold  broke  down  before  the 
Harold  re-  stronger  force  of  necessity.    The  army  was  disbanded ;  the 
London      ^^T^g  T^^  back  to  London,  for  which  haven  the  fleet  also 
fl^t  *^*     ^*®  ordered  to  make.     Many  of  the  ships  were  unluckily 
lost  or  damaged  on  the  voyage.^    The  English  account 
would  seem  to  imply  that  they  returned  without  having 
Question     seen  any  actual  service  at  all.     But  some  expressions  of 
operations  the  Chronicles,  and  some  remarkable  entries  in  the  Norman 
gainst  the  Survey,  might  be  taken  to  imply  that  some  naval  engage- 
ment between  English  and  Norman  ships  did  take  place 
at  some  stage  or  other  of  this  wonderful  year.    If  so,  it  is 
hard  to  find  any  later  stage  of  the  war  to  which  such  an 
event  will  so  well  fit  in  as  to  the  days  when  Harold's  fleet 
was  cruising  in  the  Channel.^ 

No  vexation  can  be  conceived  greater  than  Harold's 
must  have  been  at  seeing  his  whole  labour  thus  thrown 
away.  He  must  have  turned  away  from  the  coast  with  a 
heavy  heart,  with  a  feeling  that  the  land  now  lay  open  to 
the  stranger.     The  King  had  most  assuredly  not  fidled  his 

'  Chron.  Ab.  "  pa  hit  wtaa  to  Nativitaa  Sanctse  Manse,  ^  wtro  manna 
metsung  agin,  and  hig  nan  man  |>ar  na  leng  gehealdan  ne  mihte."  Thk 
last  expressive  clause  is  left  out  by  Florence,  who  says  merely  "  victa  de- 
ficiente."  Cf.  above,  p.  167.  Compare  also  the  preparations  made  for  the 
defence  of  the  southern  coast  in  1337*  and  the  writ  of  Edward  the  Third 
commanding  the  dispersion  of  the  levies  which  are  described  as  "  Hujas- 
modi  onera  importabilia  susdnere  non  valentes."  Rymer,  vol.  ii.  part  ii. 
p.  996 ;  Longman,  Edward  III.  i.  lai. 

'  Chron.  Ab.  "  And  man  draf  ))a  scypu  to  Lundene,  and  manega  forwur 
don  serhi  )>yder  cdmon."  '  See  Appendix  AA. 
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people^  and  we  cannot  &irly  say  that  the  people  had  &iled  chap.  xiv. 
their  King.  The  force  of  circumstances  had  been  too  strong 
for  King  and  people  alike.  A  few  weeks  more  of  endur- 
ance^ and  tiie  Norman  fleet  might  have  never  reached  the 
English  shore.  But  those  few  weeks  more  of  endurance 
were  seemingly  too  much  to  ask  of  human  nature.  The 
south  coast  of  England  was  left  undefended.  It  does  not 
indeed  follow  that  every  fort  and  every  watch-tower  was 
left  absolutely  without  guardians.  We  shall  find  that  such 
was  not  the  case.  But  there  was  no  longer  any  force  by 
land  or  by  sea  which. could  offer  any  effectual  resistance  to 
the  landing  of  the  Norman  invader. 

Harold  had  ridden  to  London,  a  fact  which  again  marks  Harold  in 
the  growing  importance  of  the  city.    I  have  already^  pointed     ^  °"* 
out  how  marked  was  the  influence  of  the  events  of  Harold's 
reign  on  the  process  which  gradually  made  London,  what  we 
may  now  almost  begin  to  call  it,  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom. 
So  &r  as  Harold,  during  his  reign  of  little  stillness,  could  be 
said  to  have  any  special  dwelling-place,  that  special  dwelling- 
place  seems  to  have  been  Westminster.    But  it  was  hardly 
in  search  of  repose  that  he  now  came  thither.     Threatened 
as  he  was  by  two  enemies,  London  was  a  central  point 
from  which  he  could  march  northwards  or  southwards,  as 
his  presence  might  be  called  for  in  either  quarter.     The 
wealth  and  loyalty  of  its  citizens  made  the  city  an  excellent 
point  for  the  collecting  and  provisioning  of  armies.    And,  as 
a  port  lying  far  inland,  it  was  a  point  no  less  suited  to  be 
the  centre  of  operations  which  were  to  take  in  land  and  sea 
alike.     But  Harold's  sojourn  in  London  now  was  not  a 
long  one.     Before  he  had  left  the  southern  coast,  his  name-  Harold 
sake  of  Norway  was  afloat.     Whether  his  voyage  took  ^^  ^^i 
place  at  the  instigation  of  Tostig  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt 
either  as  to  the  fact  of  the  voyage  or  as  to  the  greatness  of 

^  See  above,  p.  65. 
Z  2 
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CHAP.  ziY.  the  preparations  which  had  been  made  for  it.     Harold 
Hardrada  is  said  to  ,have  called  out  a  levy  of  half  the 
fighting  men  of  his  Kingdom.^     His  fleet  is  varioaslj 
reckoned  at  two  hundred^  three  hundred^  five  hundred^  and 
even  a  thousand  ships^^  and  the  numbers  of  the  host  were 
increased  at  almost  every  point  where  the  fleet  touched* 
He  set  sail  from  the  Solen  Isles  at  the  mouth  of  Sogne 
He  demgns  Rord,  near   Bergen  on   the  west  coast   of  Norway.    It 
Eng^^."'  would  seem  that  he  had  resolyed  to  transfer  the  seat  of 
his  government  to  the  land  which  he  looked  forward  to 
conquer.^     His   expedition  bore  the  character,  if  not  of 
a  national,  at  least  of  a  domestic   migration.     Harold 
Hardrada,  like  the  Merwings  in   Guul/  allowed  himself 
a  kind  of  open  polygamy,  which  he  may  possibly  have 
learned  in  the  Mussulman  lands  which  he  had  visited  as 
Hii  wives  a  warrior  and  as  a  pilgrim.      Besides  his   Queen,  the 
ren.  Russian  princess  Elizabeth,  who  was   neither  dead   nor 

divorced,  one  Thora,  the  daughter  of  Thorberg,  is  also 
spoken  of  as  his  wife.^  Elizabeth  was  the  mother  of  his 
daughters  Mary  and  Ingigerd ;  Thora  was  the  mother  of 
his  sons  Magnus  and  Olaf.  Thora  was  left  in  Norway 
with  her  son  Magnus,  who  received  the  title  of  King.^ 

^  Snorro,  Johnstone,  196  ;  Laing,  iii.  80.  "  Sendi  Haralldr  konungr  ord 
um  allaa  Noreg,  oc  band  tit  leidiingri,  hiUfom  almenningi." 

'  Snorro  gives  him  about  two  hundred  ships  of  war,  besides  transports 
and  other  smaller  craft  ("Haralldr  konungr  hefdi  naer  oc.  skipa,  oe 
umfram  vista-byrdingar  oc  smil-skiitor.**  Johnstone,  198;  Laing,  iii.  81); 
the  three  Chronicles,  William  of  Malmesbury,  and  the  Scholiast  of  Adam  of 
Bremen  (iii.  51)  give  him  three  hundred,  Florence  five  hundred,  while  in 
Marianus  Sootus  (ap.  Pertz,  v.  559)  the  number  rises  to  "nuniiB  mille." 

*  Marianus,  u.  s.  "Araldus,  qui  et  Arbcich  vocabatur,  Bex  Nord- 
mandonim,  minhs  mille  navibns  venit  mense  Septembri,  Anglioam  terram 
regnaturus.**  "Arbach"  is  an  odd  corruption  of  Hardrada.  I  ought  to 
have  mentioned  before  that  the  EngUsh  writers  all  transfer  to  him  the 
surname  "  Harfagra,'*  which  belongs  to  the  fiunous  Harold  of  the  ninth 
century.  A  Flemish  chronicler  (Chron.  S.  Bavo.  Corp.  Ghron.  Fland.  i.  459), 
who  copies  Marianus,  turns  him  into  "Haricnuth,  Bex  Nordanhymbrorum." 

*  See  voL  i.  p.  204.  ■  Snorro,  ap.  Laing,  iii.  30,  37. 

'  Snorro,  ap.  Johnstone,  200;   Laing,  iii.  83.   ''Haralldr  konungr,   tfdr 
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In  this  Harold  might  seem  to  follow  the  precedent  set  by  chap.  zit. 
Cnut  with  regard  to  ^Ifgifu  of  Northampton  and  her  son  ^^^' 
Swend.^     Norway  was  again  to  be  ruled  by  an  Under-  Cnut 
king   subordinate  to  a  Northern  Emperor  reigning   in 
England.     The  rest  of  his  family^  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
her  daughters^  and  Olaf  the  son  of  Thora^  accompanied 
Harold  in  the  fleets  no  doubt  to  receive  establishments  in 
the  reahn  which  was  to  be  won.    Among  other  treasures^  Harold's 
be  is  said  to  have  brought  with  him  a  vast  mass  of  solid 
gold,  part  of  the  plunder  or  the  reward  of  his  campaigns 
in  the  Imperial  service.    This  huge  ingot^  which  twelve 
strong  youths  could  hardly  carry^  passed  from  one  con* 
qneror  to  another  till  it  formed  part  of  the  boundless 
wealth  of  William  the  Bastard.^ 

Such  a  fleet  had  not  for  years  gone  forth  from  any  Greatness 
Scandinavian  haven.     Cnut  had  kept  the  Northern  world  Ldittoou' 
in  comparative  peace  beneath  his  Imperial  sceptre.     Since 
his  deaths  the  strength  of  the  Scandinavian  powers  had 
been  frittered  away  in   the  endless  bickerings  between 
Denmark  and  Norway.     But  now^  as  in  the  days  of  Swend 
and  Olaf,  a  royal  fleets  manned  with  the  whole  strength  of 
a  kingdom^  sailed  forth  once  more  to  bring  the  Isle  of 
Britain  into  subjection  to  a  Northern  master.    The  fleet 
was  commanded  by  a  warrior  whose  fame  was  spread  from 
Africa  to  Iceland.     It  sailed  forth  to  attack  a  realm  which 
was  no  longer  under  the  rule  of  an  ^thelredf  but  under  that 
of  a  King  whose  renown  in  arms^  within  his  0¥ni  narrower 
sphere^  sounded  as  high  as  that  of  Hardrada  himself.    And  Chanoes 
in  the  far  distance^  beyond  the^  defender  of  the  land,  lay  its  invaders. 

hum  f<$r  af  pT&ndheimi,  hafdi  \mT  Utit  taka  til  Konungs  Magnus  son  sinn, 
oc  setti  haon  til  rfkis  i  Noregi,  er  konungi  f<$r  1  braut."  Thora  is  Bimply 
oaUed  '•  pora  J^drbergs  ddttir/'  while  Elizabeth  is  '•  EUisif  drottning.** 

*  See  vol.  i.pp.  453,  475,  531,  533. 

'  Scfaol.  ad  Ad.  Brem.  iii  51.  "  Insuper  massa  auri,  quam  Haroldus  a 
GneGiA  duxit,  ad  Bastardum  tali  fortunA  pervenit.  Erat  autem  pondus  auri 
quod  vix  bisseni  juvenes  cervice  levarent." 
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CHAP.  JIT.  other  assailant.     We  can  hardly  believe  either  that  the 
preparations  of  the  King  of  the  Northmen  were  utterly 
unknown,  at  Bouen,^  or  that  the  preparations  of  the  Duke 
of  the  Normans   were  utterly  unknown  at  Trondhjenu 
William  must  have  set  sail,  hardly  knowing  which  of  the 
two  Harolds  he  would  meet  on  the  South-Saxon  hills^  and 
Harold   Hardrada    must  have   set  sail^   hardly   knowing 
whether  he  would  find   the    shores  of   Northumberland 
guarded  by  the  axes  of  England  or  the  lances  of  Nor- 
Thtt  expe-   mandy.     It  was  the  last  and  greatest  of  those  great  enter- 
Harold       prises  of  the  Scandinavian  powers  under  which  England  had 
^1^^*      suffered  for  so  many  ages.    The  Raven  of  Denmark  was  yet 
nian  attack  to  float  more  than  once  over  the  stream  of  Humber,  and  the 
^  Land-waster  itself  was  to  float  over  the  shores  of  Anglesey.* 

1098.  But  the  ensign  once  so  terrible  to  Englishmen  had  then 
become  an  ensign  of  promised  deliverance;  under  the  yoke 
of  utter  strangers  the  old  foe  was  felt  to  be  a  brother.  But 
now  the  Land-waster  of  Norway  came,  for  the  last  timcj 
purely  and  avowedly  on  its  old  eirand  of  devastation  and 
conquest. 

King  Harold  of  Norway  set  forth  for  England  to  reign 
there^  but  he  came  to  reign  without  the  good-will  of  a 
single  native  partizan,  save  one  traitor  whom  the  land  had 
cast  forth  for  his  evil  deeds.  The  last  of  his  class^  the  last 
royal  Wiking^  who  knew  no  home  so  dear  as  the  wave, 
no  enjoyment  so  keen  as  the  delights  of  battle  by  sea  and 
land,  he  came  to  stake  his  crown  and  life  on  the  most 
terrible  of  chances.    The  legends  of  his  nation  set  him 

^  This  however  Orderic  seems  to  wish  us  to  believe.  William  makes  his 
preparations  (494  A),  while  still  '*  nescius  infortunii  quod  pneoccup&ni 
Buum  pratcursorem  [Tosticum  sc.]  et  extra  statutum  cursum  long^  pro- 
pulerat  ad  septemtrionem." 

«  See  Flor.  Wig.  1098.  WiU.  Malms,  iv.  329.  Ord.  Vit.  768.  The  expedition 
of  Harold,  Cnut,  and  Osbiom  in  1069  (see  Florence  in  anno)  was  undertakoi 
directly  for  the  deliverance  of  England.  Magnus  in  1098  said  expressly 
that  he  came  not  against  England,  but  against  Ireland  and  the  Isles. 
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and  his  followers  before  us  as  setting  forth  on  their  great  ohap.  xiy. 

Tenture  in  no  joyons    or    hopeful   mood.     The   shadow 

of  its  doom   seemed    akeady  to   spread   itself  over  the 

mightiest  fleet  that  Northern  King  had  ever  gathered  in 

a  Northern  haven.     Dreams   and  omens  of  no  cheering  Omene 

kind  weighed  upon  the  mind  both  of  the  King  and  of  his  voyage. 

followers.     The  sway  of  Saint  Olaf  and  of  Cnut  had  not 

wiped  out  all  traces  of  old  heathendom,  and  strange  beliefs 

in  weird  and  superhuman  powers  still  lingered^  then  and 

long  after,  among  the  Scandinavian  people.     Men  told  in 

afler  days  of  the  dream  that  came  to  Gyrd^^  the  King's 

comrade^  as  he  lay  in  the  King^s  ship ;  how  he  stood  in  t<he 

ship  and  saw  on  an  island  a  woman  of  dsemon  birth^^  vast 

and  fearful ;  how  ravens  and  ernes  sat  on  the  stem  of  every 

ship,  and  how  the  woman  sang  gloomy  songs  of  the  King 

who  was  lured  to  the  west,  to  leave  many  bones  behind 

him  to  glut  the  ravenous  fowls.    They  told  how  Thord  saw 

the  host  of  England  marching  to  the  shore ;  how  another 

daemon-woman  rode  before  them  on  a  wolf,  how  she  fed  her 

strange  steed  with  the  bleeding  carcases  of  men^  and  how, 

as  fast  as  his  dripping  jaws  swallowed  one  body,  she  had 

ever  another  ready  to  throw  into  his  open  mouth.     And, 

dearer  warning  than  all.  King  Harold  himself  saw  in  a 

dream  his  martyred  brother,  who  told  him  that  his  doom  was 

near,  and  that  he  too  would  become  the  food  of  the  steed 

that  bore  the   fearful  witch-wife.     Tales   like  these  are 

no  doubt,  in  their  details  at  least,  the  creation  of  after 

times;  but  they  show  well  the  spirit,  at  once  bold  and 

gloomy,   enterprising    and  meditative,   of  the  race  with 

which  England  was  now  for  the  last  time  to  struggle  for 

her  being. 

^  Snorn),ap.  Johnstone,  198 ;  Laing,iu.  81.  The  name  should  be  noticed. 
Had  every  Harold  his  Gyrth  t 

'  The  '*  witoh-wife "  of  Lamg's  translation  is  a  "  troll-kona "  in  the 
original. 
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OHAP.  ziv.  The  first  part  of  the  British  Islands  where  the  Nor- 
Hwdnlda  ^®&^  ^^^  landed  was  the  Isles  of  Shetland  and  Orkney. 
lands  in      These,  it  must  be  remembered,  together  with  the  northern 

Shetland        .       .  ^ 

and  Ork-  districts  of  the  mainland,  now  formed  a  powerM  Scan- 
^'  dinavian  state.      Its  Earl,  Thorfinn,  had,  in  a  reign  of 

Earl  of  fifty  years,  greatly  extended  the  power  of  his  Earldom.^ 
gco.^  ^'  Succeeding,  like  William,  in  his  childhood,  he  and  his  state 
1014-1064.  jjj^  grown  up  as  it  were  together.  He  had  withstood 
various  attacks  from  the  Scottish  Kings;  he  had,  some 
say  serred,  some  say  warred,  in  England;^  he  had  won 
the  friendship,  perhaps  submitted  to  the  superiority,  of 
Magnus  and  Harold  of  Norway ;  he  had  made  the  pilgrim- 
age to  Rome,  and  had  founded  the  great  church  of  Orkney, 
which  in  aft:er  times  received  the  name  of  the  martyred 
Earl  Magnus.  This  prince  had  died  about  two  years 
before  this  time,  leaving  two  young  sons,  PauP  and  Erling, 
in  possession  of  the  Earldom.  Their  mother,  Ingebiorg, 
had  remarried  with  Malcolm  of  Scotland.  The  Celtic  and 
the  Scandinavian  portions  of  Northern  Britain  were  thus 
just  now  on  unusually  good  terms,  and  Scotland  and 
Orkney  alike  combined  to  swell  the  fleet  of  Harold  Hard- 
rada.  Paul  and  Erling  accompanied  the  prince  who, 
both  as  King  of  the  Northmen  and  as  future  Emperor  of 
Britain,  doubtless  looked  on  hi];nself  as  doubly  their  over- 
lord.^   Harold  left  his  wife  and  daughters  in  Orkney,  and 

^  On  tbe  career  of  Thorfinn,  Bee  Orkneyinga  Saga,  ap.  Johnstone,  Ant. 
Celt.  Scand.  176  et  seqq. ;  Torfaei  Orcades,  i.  16  (p.  63  et  seqq.);  also 
Robertson^  Scotland  under  Early  Rings,  i.  111-129. 

'  The  Orkneyinga  Saga  (Johnstone,  p.  181)  attributes  to  him  an  expedi- 
tion into  England  in  the  reign  of  Harthaonut,  of  which  I  find  no  imoe  in 
English  history. 

'  Mark  the  prevalence  among  the  Northern  nations  of  scriptural 
names,  when  they  were  all  but  unknown  in  England.  We  have  already 
had  James,  King  of  the  Swedes  (see  vol.  i.  p.  455) ;  now  we  have  Mary 
and  Paul,  besides  the  Russian  Elizabeth. 

*  SnoTTO,  ap.  Johnstone,  200 ;  Laing,  iii.  83.  So  the  Scholiast  on  Adam 
of  Bremen,  iv.  31 ;   "Haraldus,  frater  Olaph  nequissimus,  Orchadas  bug 
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sailed  soatliward  to  the  month  of  the  lyne.  There^  it  would  ohaf.  xiv« 
seem,  was  made  the  second  grefit  muster  of  his  fleet.   There  Qa^„^ 
he  was  joined  by  his  one  partizan  among  the  natives  of  |f*^«Tyne. 
the  realm  which  he  hoped  to  conquer.    Thither  came  the  Heujoined 
traitor  Tostig,  whether  Harold  had  indeed  set  forth  at  his  ^^^u '^^^' 
biddings  or  whether  Tostig  now  for  the  first  time  in  histingents 
Soottiflh  shelter  heard  of  his  approach^  and  hastened  to  join  ney.  Soot- 
himself  to  any  enemy  of  England.  With  him  came  whatever  J^^*^ 
force  he  had  either  before  brought  from  Flanders  or  had  since 
collected  in  Scotland.    There  he  did  homage  to  the  invader 
whom  he  was  leading  against  his  brother  and  his  country, 
and  he  sailed  on  wi^h  the  Norwegian  King  as  his  mZ^ 
Whether  Malcolm  of  Scotland  joined  the  force  of  Harold  Policy  of 
in  person  does  not  appear  for  certain,  but  of  the  presence  Scotland. 
of  a  Scottish  contingent  in  the  fleet,  whether  distinct  from 
the  followers  of  Tostig  or  not,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt.^ 
The  sworn  brotherhood  of  Malcolm  and  Tostig  was  now 
fully  acknowledged,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  what  motive  of 
sound  policy  could  have  led  Malcolm  to  give  help  to  Harold 
the  son  of  Sigurd  against  Harold  the  son  of  Godwine.  Who- 
ever might  prove  successful  among  the  three  princes  who 
were  contending  for  the  English  Crown,  the  victorious  can* 
didate  was  sure  to  claim  the  Empire  of  ^thelstan  and  Eadgar 
in  all  its  fulness.  A  foreig^n  conqueror  too  was  far  more  likely 


adduxit  Imperiot  regnumqMe  Buum  dilatavit  usque  ad  Biphseos  montes  et 
Island."  Is  the  Kingdom  of  Norway,  with  Iceland  for  a  part  of  it,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Empire  of  Britain?  Adam  is  here  discussing  the 
geography  of  the  Riphsan  mountains,  but  they  are  a  feuniliar  flourish.  See 
the  extracts  in  vol.  i.  p.  108,  where  they  are  placed  somewhere  in  Britain. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1066.  "Tostig  him  to  beah  and  his  man  wear«."  Will. 
Maiua,  ii.  138.  '*  Ibi  Begi  Norioorum  .  .  .  obvio  manus  dedit."  See  Ap- 
pendix X. 

'  Adam  Brem.  iii.  51.  "Tosti .  .  .  Regem  Kordmannorum  auzilio  ducit 
Uaroldnm,  Regemque  Scotorum,  et  occisus  est  ipse  Toeti  et  Bex  Hibemiie 
et  Haroldus  cum  toto  ezercitu  eorum  a  Rege  Anglorum."  The  "  Bex  Soo- 
toram"  and  the  *'Rex  Hibemis"  can  hardly  be  the  same  person,  and 
Tostig  was  just  now  on  the  best  terms  with  Malcolm. 
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CHAP.  xiT.  than  a  native  Englishman  to  press  his  rights  as  Father  and 
Lord  in  a  strict  and  perhaps  exaggerated  shape.  But  ihe 
pleasure  of  fishing  in  troubled  waters^  the  hope  of  gaining 
some  momentary  advantage  at  the  expense  of  England, 
seems  to  have  been  enough.  Malcolm,  the  King  who  owed 
his  crown  to  English  help,  appeared  for  the  second  time  as  an 
enemy  of  England.  An  Irish  potentate,  no  doubt  of  Danish 
descent,  also  joined  the  muster;^  Iceland  too,  the  great 
Norwegian  colony,  sent  help  to  the  mother  country;  the 
presence  of  Godred  the  son  of  Harold,  a  chief  of  that 
island,  and  the  future  conqueror  of  Man  and  Dublin,'  shows 
that  the  remotest  North  sent  forth  what  was  doubtless 
£Eir  from  the  least  formidable  contingent  of  the  host  of 
Hardrada.  That  host  was  thus  swelled  by  reinforcements 
from  the  whole  north-west  of  Europe.  Norway,  Scotland, 
Orkney,  Ireland,  Iceland,  all  sent  forth  their  sons  to  the 
great  enterprise  of  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  WiHngs. 
No  such  mingled  host  had  threatened  the  shores  of  Eng- 
land since  wolves  and  ernes  and  ravens  held  their  mighty 
banquet  on  the  day  of  Brunanburh. 
The  fleet  The  fleet  now  again  sailed  southward.  Its  course  was 
the  York-  swift,^  but  not  80  swift  as  to  forbid  the  work  of  plunder 
ahipe  coast,  qq  the  way.  The  coast  was  utterly  defenceless.  A  land 
under  the  guardianship  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere  was  in 
a  very  different  case  from  a  land  under  the  guardiamship 
of  Harold  of  England.  The  fleet  had  entered  the  Tyne 
unawares,  and  the  shores  of  Yorkshire  were  not  lined  with 
warriors,  as  the  shores  of  Wessex  had  been  but  a  month 
before.     The  invaders  landed  and  harried  where  they  listed. 

^  See  the  last  quotation. 

'  Chron.  MannisB,  1047  (1066),  p.  3  Munch.  "De  qu&  fug&  [apud  Statu* 
fordbrige]  quidam  Godredus  cognomen  to  Crouan,  filius  Haraldi  nigri,  de 
Ysland  fugiens  venit  ad  Godredum  filiam  Sytric  qui  tunc  regnavit  in 
Mannift,  et  honorific^  susceptus  est  ab  eo."  See  Munch's  note,  pp.  50, 
51.     He  however  takes  "  Ysland"  to  mean  not  Iceland,  but  Isla. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1066.    "  Citato  cursu  ostium  Humbrne  fluminis  intravenmt.'' 
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dland  was  ravaged^  and  the  district  sub-  ohaf.  xiv. 

sistanoe.^     At  Scarborough  a  better  spirit  ^^®^*^^ 

;  valiant  man  was  doubtless  in  local  com- 

he  Northmen  landed^  the  men  of  the  town,  Resistance 

ir  Earl,  dared^  in  the  spirit  of  Brihtnoth  or  borough, 

G  the  invaders  in  arms.  But  Harold,  accord-  ?"*^  ^"'?" 

^  ing  of  the 

I,  easily  found  means  of  bringing  them  to  sub-  town, 
lestruction.    The  elder  town  of  Scarborough 
pe  of  heights  which  lead  gradually  up  to  a 
r  cliffy  dashed  on  three  sides  by  the  waves 
1  Ocean.    Above  the  town  rises  the  mutilated 
>ve  the  minster  again^  the  peninsula  itself 
oy  the  defences  of  an  ancient  castle^  whose 
rman  keep  remains  as  a  relic  of  the  age  next 
at  with  which  we  are  now  dealing.     On  these 
Northmen  raised  a  vast  pile  of  wood^  and  set 
They  then  hurled  the  burning  timbers  down 
own;   house  after  house  caught  fire;    the  town 
dered^  but  it  was  none  the  less  given  up  to 
and  plunder.    The  whole  coast  now  submitted ;  Resistance 
of  Holdemess,   like  the  men   of  Scarborough,  ness. 
bravely  but  unsuccessfully,  on  local  resistance, 
operations  on  the  English  side  we  hear  nothing, 
lit  later  in  our  narrative  we  shall  find  that  northern 
I  was  not  wholly  unprovided  with  ships;  but  when  TheNorth- 
of  them,  it  is,  strange  as  it  appears,  in  the  inland  geet  re- 
tf  the  Wharf.8    The  naval  force  of  Northumberland  Jf^**!.? ^ 

1.  1 1  .       .  .  *^®  wharf. 

Obably  quite  inadequate  to  contend  with  so  fearful 
^7 ;  the  fleet  had  most  likely  retired  before  the  in- 

'  these  accounts  of  the  harrying  of  "Klifldnd,"  "Skardaborg,"  and 
Ifnee,"  see  Snorpo,  Johnstone,  aoi  ;  Laing,  iii.  83. 
TIF  */*'°°?^»  'inluckily,  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday,  otherwise  the 
*w  lord  might  perhaps  help  us  to  recover  the  personality  of  a  man 
■Mat  have  been  worth  remembering. 

*e  read  some  way  further  on  in  the  Abingdon  Chronicle  how  Harold 
•gland  found  the  fleet  at  Tadcaster. 
S 
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oHAP.  xnr.  vaders  as  they  doubled  Bavenspur  and  entered  the  great 
The  Nor-  estuary  of  the  Humber.  Unopposed^  it  would  seem^  eitlier 
fleet  Buls  by  land  or  by  water,  £Uux>ld  and  his  host  directed  their 
Somber  ^^^i"^  straight  upon  the  capital  of  Northumberland.  They 
passed  by  the  desolate  flat  where  the  genius  of  the  great 
Edward  was  one  day  to  call  into  being  the  great  hayen  of 
Kingston-upon-HuU.  They  passed  by  the  pathless  forest 
where  the  bounty  of  the  next  invader  of  England  was  to 
Theyduh  lay  the  foundations  of  the  great  minster  of  Selby.  At 
Riooall.  ^ast  they  cast  anchor  at  a  spot  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ouse,  not  £ai  from  the  village  of  Biccall.^  They  were 
now  at  a  distance  by  land  of  about  nine  miles  from  York, 
but  the  windings  of  the  river  make  the  distance  by  water 
considerably  greater.  This  may  have  been  among  the 
motives  which  led  them  to  choose  their  halting-place  at 
this  particular  point.  Another  obvious  motive  was  to 
watch  the  entrance  to  the  Wharf,  the  stream  in  which 
the  English  fleet  had  sought  shelter,  and  which  empties 
itself  into  the  Ouse  a  little  way  above  Biccall.  It  is  not 
easy  to  judge  of  the  exact  condition  of  the  landing-phoe 
at  the  time.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  its  whole  aspect,  has  been  greatly  changed  since 
it  has  been  afiected  by  locks,  dykes,  and  the  drainage  of 
the  land  on  its  banks.  But  it  is  clear  that  Biccall  was  a 
good  central  position.  A  fleet  moored  there  could  at  once 
bar  the  ascent  of  the  Ouse  and  the  descent  of  its  tributary; 
and  it  was  at  the  same  time  near  enough  to  give  help, 
if  help  were  needed,  in  the  main  operations  against  the 
capital.  At  Biccall,  then,  the  vast  fleet  of  the  Northmen 
was  left.  Filling  up  the  river,  as  it  must  have  done,  for  a 
long  distance,  it  formed  an  unwonted  and  terrible  object 
in  waters  where  no  invading  fleet  had  been  seen  for  fifty 
years.  A  detachment,  under  the  command  of  Olaf  the  son 
of  the  Norwegian  King,  of  the  two  Earls  of  Orkney,  and 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1066.     "In  loco  qui  Bichale  dicitur  applicuerunt.'* 
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of  the  Bishop  of  those  islands,  was  left  to  guard  the  ships^  chap.  xiv. 
while  the  main  body,  under  Harold  and  Tostig,  prepared  ]^^^. 
for  their  decisive  march  on  York.  march  on 

York 

The  two  Earls  were  at  last  roused  from  their  inaction, 
when  the  great  city  of  Northern  England  was  thus  directly 
placed  in  jeopardy.^  Even  ^Ethelred  had  thought  it 
needful  to  do  something  when  a  Danish  host  came  too 
near  to  his  Imperial  resting-place  at  Winchester.*  SoBadwine 
Eadwine  and  Morkere,  who  had  left  Cleveland  and  Scar-  kere  march 
borough  and  Holdemess  to  their  fate,  deemed  themselves  %^^ 
at  last  called  upon  to  strike  a  blow  in  defence  of  York. 
They  had  by  this  time  collected  a  large  army,  consisting, 
it  would  seem,  mainly  of  the  general  levy  or  militia  of  the 
district.  Among  these  a  large  body  of  priests  had  not 
scrupled  to  obey  the  summons  to  arms.^  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  this  is  simply  a  sign  of  the  warlike 
habits  of  the  Northumbrian  people  in  general,  or  whether 
it  points  to  a  special  feeling  of  the  special  exigency  of  the 
case.  At  the  head  of  this  force,  the  two  English  Earls  set 
forth  from  York,  while  the  Norwegian  army  advanced 
to  meet  them  from  the  point  where  they  had  left  their 
ships  at  Biccall.    The  course  of  both  armies  led  them 

'  The  carelesniefls  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere  is  strongly  set  forth  by 
William  of  Malmesbury,  ii.  218;  "Ambo  ergo  [Harald  Hardrada  and 
Tostig]  consertis  umbonibas  terram  Transhombranam  populabantur  ;  ger* 
manoe  recenti  victoria  feriatos,  qui  nihil  minus  qnam  talia  latrocinia 
metuerent,  aggmud^  victos  inter  Eboracum  includunt." 

*  See  Yol.  i.  p.  317. 

*  MariAnus  (Pertz,  ▼.  559),  describing  the  Battle  of  Falford,  mentions  the 
aUughter  of  a  hundred  priests ;  "  Eburaci  in  auctunmo  plus  quAm  mille  laico- 
rum  centosque  [sic]  presbyterorum  bello  ocoidit  de  AngUs."  The  Chronicle 
of  Saint  Baron  (see  above,  p.  340)  cuts  down  the  number  of  priests  killed  to 
ten.  The  Hyde  writer  (39a)  mistakes  the  battle  for  a  storm  and  massacre 
at  Tork,  with  a  grievous  slaughter  of  priests ;  *'  Eboracam  .  . .  tandem  . . . 
capientes  tant&  in  eft  csede  debacchati  sunt,  ut  ex  numero  presbyterorum 
qui  in  eA  interfecti  sunt,  quantus  fuit  ceterorum  morientium  numerus, 
utrumque  conjici  potest  undecies  enim  xx.  [220  ?]  presbyteri  feruntur  ibi 
oocidisse." 
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OHAP.  XIV. 


Battle  of 

FULFORD. 

Wednes- 
day, Sep- 
tember 30. 


Arrange- 
ments of 
the  Nor- 
wegian 
army. 


along  the  slight  ridge  which  forms  the  line  of  com- 
munication between  York  and  Selbj,  a  narrow  path 
between  the  river  and  its  marshy  banks  on  one  side^  and 
the  flat,  and  still  to  some  extent  marshy^  ground  on  the 
other.  On  the  spot  known  as  Gate  Fulford^^  about  two 
miles  from  the  citj^  the  armies  met.  Harold  Hardrada^ 
pressing  on  no  doubt  with  all  the  vehemence  of  his  nature^ 
had  reached  the  place  from  Biccall  before  the  English  had  ac- 
complished the  shorter  march  from  York.  He  was  therefore 
able  to  make  ready  his  line  of  battle  before  they  drew  near 
to  attack.^  The  present  village  stands  on  a  low  elevation, 
sloping  gently  to  the  river  on  the  left  hand  and  to  the  marshy 
flat  to  the  right.  This  doubtless  was  the  site  occupied  by  the 
invading  army.  The  royal  post  was  by  the  river;  there  the 
line  of  the  shield- wall  was  thickest;  there  was  pitched  the 
Land-waster,  the  significant  name  of  Harold's  royal  standard. 
And  there  stood  the  King  himself,  his  giant  form  towering 
alike  over  friends  and  enemies.  The  right  wing  stretched 
across  the  rising  ground  as  far  as  a  ditch^  beyond  which  lay 
the  marshy  which  is  described  as  broad  and  deep.^  Here 
the  line  was  weakest,  and  here^  whether  by  accident  or  by 
design,  the  English  made  their  first  attack.  The  fight  was 
a  hard  one;   the  Angles  and  Danes  of  Northumberland 


*  The  earlier  writers  do  not  give  the  name  of  the  place ;  they  are  satis- 
fied with  saying  that  it  was  near  York.  The  Worcester  and  Peterborough 
Chronicles  say  that  the  Northmen  "  comon  to  Eoforwic  and  heom  ^r  wiiS 
fuhton  Eadwine  Eorl,"  etc.  So  Florence  says  "jnxta  Eboracum"  and 
Marianus  '*  Ebnraci.**  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  76a  A),  after  say- 
ing that  the  fight  was  "  juxta  urbem,"  adds,  "cujus  locns  pugnie  in  aostrali 
parte  urbis  adhuc  ostenditur.'*  But  to  the  local  knowledge  of  Simeon  a 
still  more  exact  account  seemed  needful.  He  copies  Florence  as  usual,  but 
after  the  words  "juxta  Eboracum**  he  inserts  the  words  "apud  Fulford." 
The  matter  is  elaborately  discussed  by  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, August,  1863,  p.  a  16  (cf.  p.  347),  who  is  veiy  busy  with  Snorro, 
Rapin,  Thierry,  and  Drake's  Eboracum,  but  who  unluckily  did  not  "  pos- 
sess a  copy  of  Simeon." 

'  See  Snorro,  ap.  Johnstone,  ao2  ;  Laing,  iii.  84. 

'  lb.  "  pat  var  fen  diiSpt  oc  breitt  oc  fultt  af  vatni." 
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were  no  contemptible  enemies  for  any  man,  and  reckless^  chap.  xiv. 
and  even  traitorous^  as  was  the  whole  conduct   of  the 
brother  Earls^  they  showed   no  lack  of  the  courage  of 
the  mere    soldier.     The   charge    of    the   Northumbrians  Vigorous 
on  the  Norwegian  right  was  vigorous  and,  for  a  while,  t^L 
gncoessful.     The    enemy  gave    way,    and  the  banner   of°°*^®^®''" 
Earl   Morkere  pressed  on  valiantly.^     But   it  was  only  right 
where  the  line  was  least  strong  that  the  English  could 
make  any  impression;   and  the  chances  of  war  presently 
changed.    For  now  King  Harold  of  Norway  caused  the  Decisive 
charge  to  be  sounded^  and  he  himself  led  on  the  left  wing^  the^Kor- 
with  the  Land-waster  borne  beside  him.     He  chargfed  at  'T^gJ*^  , 

*=*  right  under 

once  on  the  troops  which  were  already  beginning  to  boast  Harold. 

of  their  victory;   before  his  two-handed  sword  all  went 

down;  the  Northmen  pressed  on  around  their  King;  the  Defeat  and 

English  g^ve  way  before  their  onslaught.     They  still  forth! Eng- 

a  while  resisted,  but  presently  they  turned  and  fled.     The  ^"^• 

slaughter  was  fearful^  but  the  Norwegian  sword  was  not 

the  only  enemy.     In  that  wild  flight  and  wild  pursuit, 

men  were  hurled  into  the  river^  the  ditch,  and  the  marsh ; 

here  corpses  were  borne  down  the  stream ;  there  the  ditch 

was  so  filled  with  the  slain  that  the  pursuers^  so  their  poets 

say,  could  march  as  on  solid  ground  over  their  carcases.^ 

The  Norwegians  had  possession  of  the  place  of  slaughter^ 

^  Snorro,  ap.  Johnstone,  2o^  ;  Laing,  iii.  84.  "For  |>ar  fram  merki 
MauTO-kara  Jarls."  Snorro  does  not  speak  of  any  exploit!  of  Eadwine,  nor 
indeed  does  he  mention  his  name.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  does  not  confoand 
him  with  Waltheof,  whom  he  describes  as  present  in  the  battle,  calling  him, 
as  elsewhere,  a  brother  of  Morkere.  (See  vol.  ii.  p.  553.)  He  gives  him 
however  his  proper  title  as  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  (See  vol.  ii.  p.  560.)  The 
presence  of  Waltheof  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer.  It  was  per- 
haps sunrgested  by  his  later  exploits  at  York. 

*  lb.  203;  Laing,  iii.  84.  *'JA  bar  sva  ]>yckt  valrinn,  at  Nordmenn 
m^tto  giLnga  ]>urfaetiB  yfir  fenit."  He  goes  on  to  kill  Morkere  both  in 
prone  and  verse,  but  he  liyed  at  least  till  1087.  Gf .  Chron.  Ab.  "  And 
)>!BT  wses  |«es  Englisoan  folces  myoel  ofslagen  and  adrenct  and  on  fleam 
bedrifen."  So  Florence;  "Multo  plures  ex  illis  in  fluvio  demersi  iiiere 
quam  in  acie  cecidere." 
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auF.  ziT.  and  the  remnant  of  the  Eng^lish  were  diiyen  to  find  shelter 

within  the  walls  of  York.^ 
Sorraukr       The  battle  of  Folford  was  foogfat  on  Wednesday.    Its 

flf  York 

SanaMj,      immediate  result  was  the  surrender  of  York.    On  Sunday, 
September  j^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^  capitulated.*    A  local  Gemot  or 

Harold       Thing  was  held,  in  which  it  was  agreed  to  make  peace  with 

^J^J^J^B  Harold  of  Norway,  and  to  receive  him  as  King  of  the 

^&*»^  English,  or  at  least  as  King  of  the  Northumbrians.    His 

hambrimitf  new  subjects  even  agreed  to  join  him,  as  their  fathers  bad 

£^]aw  him  ^^^  ^  P^  Swend,  in  his  further  warfare  against  the 

■«*]?•*       south  of  England*^   Provisions  were  supplied  to  the  army; 

Enghmd.    hostages  were  given  to  the  Norwegian  Eling,  and,  what 

HostagM    would  hardly  have  been  expected,  we  read,  on  trustworthy 

authority,  that  Harold  in  return  gave  an  equal  number  of 

hostages  to  the  men  of  York.*  What  follows  will  show  that 

this  treasonable  engagement  by  no  means  represented  the 

real  wishes  of  the  Northumbrian  people ;  there  is  still  less 

reason  to  think  that  it  represented  the  real  wishes  of  Ead- 

wine  and  Morkere.    But  it  surely  implies  a  lack  of  zeal  and 

courage  for  a  great  city  to  surrender  on  the  fourth  day, 

especially  as  we  read  nothing  of  any  actual  assault  on  the 

walls.     Such  was  at  least  not  the  conduct  of  the  citizens 

of  London  and   Exeter  sixty  years  before.     No  doubt 

both  the  city  and  the  surrounding  country  were  greatly 

'  Snorro,  Johnstone,  203 ;  Laing,  iii.  85.  *'yalt>i<Sfir  Jarl  [meaning  most 
likely  Eadwine]  oc  H^t  lid  er  undan  komz,  fl^di  upp  til  borgarinnari 
Jorvik,  yard  t>ar  it  mesta  mann£EiIl." 

'  The  details  oome  from  Snorro  (Johnstone,  205  ;  Laing,  iii.  85),  bat  the 
capitulation  is  clear  from  the  English  writers.  Chron.  Ab.  "  And  )»  sfter 
)>am  gefeohte,  for  Harold  cyningo  of  Norwegan  and  Tostig  eorl  into  Eofer- 
wic."  So  Simeon,  who,  after  the  landing  at  Riccall,  inserts  the  words  ''et 
Eboracum  gravi  pugnA  obtinuerunt."  Snorro,  who  understood  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  coast,  gets  all  wrong  in  the  interior.  He  fuxcies  that  both 
Riccall  and  Stamfordbridge  were  close  to  Fork. 

'  Chron.  Ab.  "And  to  fullan  firilSe  gespr»con»  iwbi  hig  ealle  mid  him 
BuV  &ran  woldon  and  ]ns  land  gegan."    Cf.  vol.  i.  p.  394. 

*  Chron.  Ab.  and  Florence.  Snorro  does  not  mention  the  hostsgei 
given  by  Harold. 
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weakened  by  the  slaughter  at  Falfordj  ertil],  with  stont  ohap.  xnr. 
hearts  and  strong  walls^  it  might  surely  have  been  po6<* 
sible  to  prolong  resistance  beyond  the  space  of  four  days. 
On  the  other  hand^  the  conduct  of  Harold  Hardrada  seems 
milder  and  more  politic  than  might  have  been  looked  for 
from  the  character  either  of  himself  or  of  his  English 
companion.  But  we  may  -be  sure  that^  in  this  mild  treat- 
ment  of  York^  we  see  the  counsel  of  Harold  and  not  of 
Tostig.  The  banished  Earl  was  seeking  revenge;  the  in- 
vading King  was  seeking  a  Crown;  and  he  must  have 
known  the  policy  of  winning  subjects  by  fair  means  rather 
than  by  force  whenever  fair  means  would  avail  for  the 
purpose. 

§  4.  The  March  of  Harold  and  the  Battle  of 

Stamfordbridge. 

The  hostages^  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number^  which 
were  now  gplven  to  the  Norwegian  King  were  to  secure 
the  fidelity  of  the  city  of  York  only.     Hostages  from  the  HoBtaffes 
whole  shire  were  to  be  given  at  some  future  day^  and  the  shire  to  be 
place  for  their  delivery  was  appointed  to  be  at  Stamford-  ^^  Sto!m^ 
bridge.^    The  spot  which  bears  this  name^  a  name  which  fordbridge. 
the  events  of  those  few  days  were  to  make  illustrious^  Notice  of 
lies  about  eight  miles  north-east  of  the  city.    As  its  name  bridge  and 
implies^  the  main  feature  of  the  place  is  the  bridge  over  -^^^^y- 
the  Derwent^  a  tributary  of  the  Ouse^  which  joins  the 
main   stream  at  a  considerable    distance  below  Biccall. 
The  site  has  been  conjectured  to  be  the  Roman  Der- 
▼entio^  but  it  is  perhaps  a  more  lucky  guess  which  places 
that  site^  a  site  so  hallowed  in  the  early  religious  history 
of  Northumberland^  within  the  modem  park  of  Aldby. 

^  Chron.  Ab.  "  And  Harold  cyningc  of  Norwegan  and  ToRtig  eorl  and 
heora  gefyloe  wsron  a&ren  of  soipe  begeondan  Boferwic  to  Stanford- 
bryoge  ;  for^am  t>e  him  weron  behaten  to  gewinan  \mi  him  man  |wr  of 
eabne  )>ere  scire  ongean  hy  gislas  bringan  wolde.*' 

VOL.  III.  A  a 
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CHAP.  XIV.  There  stood  a  royal  hoase  of  the  Northumbriaa  Kings, 
the  apparent  site  of  which^  or  of  some  of  its  outposts,  a 
mound  surrounded  by  a  fosse,  still  looks  down  on  a  pic- 
turesque point  of  the  course  of  the  river.    There  it  was 
that  the  faithful  Lilla  gave  his  life  for  the  Northumbrian 
Bretwalda,  and  there  Eanfled,  the  BretWalda's  first-born, 
was  the  first  of  Northumbrian  race  to  be  received  into  the 
fold  of  Christ.^     This  spot  lies  at  a  distance  of  less  than 
three  miles  above  Stamfordbridge,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  at  a  point  where  another  bridge  now  at  least 
Caufleof     spans  the  stream.     If  Aldby,  the  ancient  dwelling-place 
menTfrom  ^^  ^^^  Northumbrian  Kings,  remained,  as  is  highly  pio- 
^^^^'        bable,  a  dwelling-place  of  the  Northumbrian  Eark,  some 
light  is  perhaps  thrown  on  what  otherwise  seems  the  in- 
comprehensible movement  of  the  Northmen  fix)m  York  to 
Stamfordbridge.'    We  instinctively  ask  why  such  a  com- 
paratively distant  spot,  one  especially  which  removed  the 
army  still  further  &om  their  naval   station  at  Biccall, 
should  have  been  chosen  for  the  delivery  of  the  hostag^. 
Why  should  Harold  leave  York  so  far  out  of  his  immediate 
grasp,  when  one  would  have  thought  that  the  hostages 
might  just  as  easily  have  been  delivered  in  York  itself? 
The  probable  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the   necessity  of 
finding  new  quarters  and  a  new  place  of  subsistence   for 
the  army.     The  Northmen  had  doubtless  by  this  time  con- 

'  Bjtda,  ii.  9. 

*  The  confusion  made  by  Snorro  must  be  constantly  bome  in  mind. 
Hie  army  was  at  Stamfordbridge ;  the  ships  were  left  at  Biocall ;  these 
points  are  several  miles  distant  from  York  and  from  one  another.  Snoiio 
fancies  that  they  were  all  three  close  together  ;  he  makes  Harold  Haidrada 
go  to  Stamfordbridge  as  a  convenient  post  for  attacking  the  city,  and 
he  makes  him  also  go  back  to  his  ships  on  the  Sunday  evening.  He  no 
doubt  thought  that  Stamfordbridge  was  on  the  Ouse.  So  the  Hyde  writer 
(992)  turns  the  fight  of  Stamfordbridge  into  a  siege  of  York ;  **  Haroldus 
.  .  .  .  eis  ocourrit  apud  Eboracum  et  totis  viribus  civitatem  oppugnat.'* 
Of.  the  passage  fi^m  Domesday,  below,  p.  561.  Stamfordbridge  was  the 
Battle  of  York,  as  Senlac  was  the  Battle  of  Hastings. 
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sumed  all  that  was  supplied  by  the  banks  of  the  Oose ;  chap.  xnr. 
ihej  were  not  to  be  indulged  with  the  sack  of  York ;  the 
provisions  furnished  by  the  city  could  hardly  maintain 
them  tiU  the  coming  of  the  hostages^  whose  collection 
from  all  parts  of  the  shire  would  necessarily  be  a  work 
of  time.  But  if  there  was  a  royal  house  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Stamfordbridge^  we  at  once  see  a  motive  to  direct 
the  choice  of  the  invaders  to  that  neighbourhood.  Such  a 
position  would  afford  manifest  advantages  in  the  way  of 
quarters  and  provisions.  Its  occupation  would  also  present 
a  sentimental  attraction.  The  first-fruits  of  victory  would 
already  seem  to  be  enjoyed  by  Tostig  as  he  sat  again  as 
master  in  the  halls  of  his  brother.  And  Harold  Hardrada 
might  feel  himself  already  Lord  of  the  Isle  of  Britain,  as 
he  placed  himself  in  the  seat  of  the  King  who  seemed  to 
have  left  his  Kingdom  open  to  his  arms. 

The  spot  which^  by  reason   of  this  almost  accidental  Descrip- 
movement^  became  the  scene  of  one  of  the  great  events  of  git©, 
our  history^  though  not  one  of  those  spots  which  nature 
seems  to  have  marked  out  as  the  almost  necessary  place  of 
some  memorable  deed^  is  one  which  is  far  frt)m  being  void 
of  interest.     The  great  tale  of  which  it  became  the  theatre 
is  legibly  written  on  its  natural  features.     The  name  of  Origin  of 
the  place  is  a  history  in  itself.^      The  stones    are  still 
to  be  seen  from  which  the  spot  drew  its  first  name  of 
Stamford.    That  name  is  shared  with  it  by  not  a  few  other 
places^  a  name  which  reminds  us  of  days  when  the  primi- 
tive stepping-stones,  supplied  either  by  art  or  by  nature, 
supplied  the  earliest  means  of  crossing  a  deep  or  rapid  river. 
Those  stones,  at  a  later  day,  became  the  supports  of  the 
wooden  bridge  which  one  deed  of  that  memorable  week 

1  ^tbelred  (405)  says,  '*  In  loco  qui  tunc  Steinfordebrigge,  nunc  autem 
ex  rei  erenttt  etiam  Pons  Belli  dicitur.**  So  the  De  Inventione,  cap.  10  ; 
"  Kediens  a  Ponte  Belli,  quod  a  bello  cognomen."  The  older  name  is  now 
the  only  one  known,  but  the  battle  is  by  no  means  forgotten  on  the  spot. 

A  a  2 
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OHAP.  ziY.  was  to  make  immortal.  The  wooden  bridge  has^  in  modem 
times,  given  way  to  a  successor  of  stone^  and  other  changes 
have  greatly  modified  the  condition  of  the  stream  and  the 
general  nspect  of  the  place.  But  the  main  features  are 
still  there^  as  when  the  Norwegian  host  pitched  their  camp 
upon  its  banks.  The  modern  bridge  stands  on  a  different 
site  from  the  early  structure  of  wood^  but  the  position  of 
the  true  Stamfordbridge  is  still  to  be  seen.  Its  memory  is 
preserved  at  once  by  local  tradition  and  by  the  clearer  evi- 
dence of  the  course  of  the  roads  converging  on  either  side. 
The  ground  on  each  side  of  the  Derwent  forms  at  this  point 
a  nearly  flat  plain^  but  a  plain  placed  at  some  elevation 
above  the  stream.  In  the  distance  the  bold  outline  of  the 
Yorkshire  Wolds  forms  a  prominent  object^  but  the  coimtry 
nearer  to  the  river  is  not  marked  in  any  special  way.  The 
Derwent  itself^  a  reedy  and  somewhat  sluggish  stream^ 
winds  between  the  higher  levels  on  each  side^  its  immediate 
banks  forming  those  alluvial  flats  which  are  locally  known 
as  in^s.  But  at  Stamfordbridge  itself  the  higher  ground 
slopes  gently  to  the  river  on  both  sides.  This  higher 
ground^  on  the  lefb  bank  of  the  stream^  bears  the  historical 
name  of  the  Battle  Flats.  On  the  other  side,  the  ground, 
in  an  approach  from  York,  is  nearly  flat,  with  a  slight  rise^ 
as  far  as  Gate  Helmsley,  a  village  a  mile  or  more  west  of 
the  river.  From  this  point  the  road  gradually  descends  to 
Stamfordbridge.  An  army  therefore  advancing  from  York 
would  be  able  to  make  the  greater  part  of  its  march  un- 
perceived  by  the  enemy.  An  army  encamped  on  the  lower 
ground  immediately  on  each  side  of  the  Derwent  might 
easily,  if  somewhat  careless  guard  were  kept,  remain  uncon- 
scious of  the  enemy^s  approach  till  they  had  begun  the 
descent  from  Helmsley.^ 

The  events  which  followed  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 

>  On  the  details,  see  Appendix  CC. 
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Northmen^  in  the  full  consciousness  and  pride  of  victory^  ohap.  xiv. 
were  encamped  on  both  sides  of  the  stream^  probably  in  ^™^' 
no  very  certain  order  or  discipline.     If  a  neighbouring  the  Nor- 

WOfflAIl 

r  oyal  dwelling-place  at  Aldby  formed  one  of  the  motives  army. 
for  the  choice  of  the  position^  it  is  possible  that  the 
head- quarters  of  the  Norwegian  King  were  placed  at 
that  point.  At  any  rate,  the  bridge  itself  and  the  ground 
immediately  right  of  the  river  were  kept  by  an  advanced 
detachment.  It  would  seem  that  the  whole  of  the  army 
whicb  had  received  the  submission  of  York^  and  which  was 
expecting  the  submission  of  all  Northumberland^  retired 
firom  the  banks  of  the  Ouse  to  the  banks  of  the  Der- 
went.  The  ships  still  remained  in  the  larger  river^ 
seemingly  at  their  original  landing-place  at  Biccall^  still 
guarded  by  Olaf  and  the  Earls  of  Orkney.  Meanwhile 
Harold  himself^  with  Tostig  and  the  main  strength  of  the 
army,  awaited  the  coming  of  the  hostages  at  Stamford- 
bridge. 

■ 

They  waited  for  what  they  were  never  to  receive.  One  day  The  news 
more  of  endurance^  and  York  might  have  been  saved  from  Korwegian 
the  humiliation  of  her  ignominious  treaty  with  the  invader.  J^^^f^  ^ 
The  news  of  the  approach  of  the  Northern  fleet  had  been  Harold  of 

.  ,  England. 

carried  with  all  speed  to  King  Harold  of  England.^  Placed 
between  two  enemies,  the  King's  position  was  indeed  a 
difficult  one.  His  preparations  for  the  defence  of  the 
South  had  been  brought  to  nothing  by  events  over  which 
he  had  no  control.  To  march  to  the  defence  of  the  North 
was  to  leave  the  South  unguarded.  But  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  leave  the  North  to  a  guardianship  which  was 
plainly  inadequate.  Eadwine  and  Morkere  had  failed  to  save 
Cleveland;  they  had  failed  to  support  the  gallant  local 
resistance  of  Scarborough  and  Holdemess.  The  huge  host 
of  Hardrada^  gathered  from  so  many  lands,  was  one  with 

*  See  Appendix  BB. 
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OHAF.  ziT.  whicli  the  force  of  NcH-thumberland  alone  could  never 

gia4>ple.    The  occasion  called  for  the  presence  of  the  King 

He  deter-   and  for  the  whole  foice  of  the  Kingdom.     The  more  imme- 

aomrteoi  diate  danger  dictated  the  more  immediate  duly.     Doke 

ibe^orUi.  ^^1^^^^^°^  ^^  ^^^  7®^  bmded;   he  had  not  even  sailed; 

a  thoosand  aoddentB  might  hinder  him  firom  ever  landing 

or  ever  sailing.     But  King  Harold  of  Norway  was  already 

in  the  land;  he  was  raYaging  and  burning  at  pleasure; 

whole  districts  of  Northumberland^  deserted  by  their  imme* 

diate  rulers^  were  submitting  to  him.     The  call  northwards 

was  at  the  moment  the  stronger ;  a  swift  march^  a  q>eedy 

victory^  and  Harold  of  England  might  again  be  in  London 

or  in  Sussex  before  the  southern  invader  could  have  crossed 

the  sea.     The  King  chose  his  plan^  and  the  plan  that  he 

chose  he  carried  out  with  all  the  tremendous  energy  of  his 

character.     He  gave  orders  for  an  immediate  march  to  ihe 

Legend  of  North.     According  to  a  l^;end  which  probably  contains 

sickneflB      somc  gTotmdwork  of  truths  the  King  was  at  this  moment 

"^  suffering:  from  severe  bodily  sickness.^   But  his  stroufif  heart 

tfaiotigh      rose  above  the  weaknesses  of  the  fleshy  and  he  hid  his  su£fer- 

of^.      ings  from  all  men.  By  day  he  in  no  way  relaxed  in  the  labours 

^'^'^         imposed  by  the  duty  of  gathering  together  and  msirgbftlling 

his  army.^     The  sleepless  night  was  spent  in  prayers  and 

sighs^  as  Harold  implored  the  help  of  the  relic  whose 

sworn  votaiy  he  was^  the  Holy  Bood  of  his  own  Waltibam.^ 

^  The  fitoTy  is  told  in  the  Bamsey  History,  c.  120^  by  .^Sthelred  of  RieTaox, 
404,  in  the  Vita  Haroldi,  p.  188.  The  Ramsey  writer  does  not  mention 
Harold's  sickness ;  the  vision  comes  **  quum  Haraldns,  propter  imparitatem 
fondtan  copin  militaris,  obviare  [Toetino]  dissimnlaret.'*  The  vision  itself 
too  is  cut  much  shorter,  ^thelred  tells  ns  of  Harold's  sickness,  but  does  not 
describe  its  nature.  From  his  own  biographer's  account  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  gout;  *'Tybies  ubito  unius  ["tibia  subit6  cruris "  or  "tibia 
cruris  unius"  tj  vehementissimo  ooBpit  dolore  constringi." 

s  ^thelred,  u.  s.  '*  Nocte  quidem  prssteritft,  qutun  dolore  torqneretur,  Uoet 
eum  non  parhm  urgeret  molestia  imminens,  siluit  tamen,  repntans  apnd 
se,  si  publicaret  languorem,  quod  et  suis  futurus  esset  contemptui  et  hostibas 


•       •    9         •    •• 

imsioni. 


*  Vita  Haroldi,  u.  s.  "  Qui  ex  suo  tali  compede  plus  subditorum  diecri- 
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His  endurance  in  the  cause  of  his  country  was  rewarded,  so  ohap.  xiv. 
the  story  runs,  by  supernatural  help  and  comfort.  The 
deceased  King,  the  holy  Eadward,  did  not,  in  his  now 
happier  state,  forget  the  Kingdom  which  had  been  his 
in  his  mortal  days,  nor  yet  the  King  to  whom  he  had  made 
fast  his  Kingdom.  In  the  visions  of  the  night  he  appeared 
to  the  Abbot  ^thelsige,^  and  bade  him  bear  his  message 
to  King  Harold.  Let  Harold,  he  said,  be  strong  and  of 
a  good  courage,  and  go  forth  to  battle  with  the  enemies  of 
England.  He  himself  by  his  prayers  would  guide  and 
defend  his  people,  and  would  direct  their  righteous  warfare 
to  certain  victory.  If  the  King  should  doubt  of  his  mission, 
let  him  know  that  he,  Eadward,  knew  well  by  how  great  an 
effort  he  had  that  day  gathered  up  his  strength  for  the 
duties  of  his  calling.  The  holy  man  delayed  not  to  dis- 
charge the  errand  of  his  departed  master.  He  sought  the 
King;  he  told  him  the  message  of  his  predecessor;  and 
Harold,  recovered  from  his  sickness,^  and  made  more  hope- 
fol  by  the  cheering  words  of  Eadwaid,  appUed  himself  with 
redoubled  energy  to  the  work  that  was  before  him. 

This  tale,  legendary  as  it  is,  is  worth  recording ;  for  it  is  Value  of 
evidently  of  genuine  English  growth,  and  it  shows  how  the  m  iilns- 
English  people  contrived  to  unite  reverence  for  the  deceased  ^^^^ 
saint  with  admiration  for  the  living  hero.    The  men  who  ®^^i?^** 
believed  that  a  saint,  and  above  all  that  Eadward,  inter-  ward  and 
fered  on  behalf  of  Harold  clearly  did  not  hold  Harold  for 
an  usurper  or  a  perjurer,  or  for  a  man  who  had  fiiiled  in  his 

mini  qoam  suo  congemisoenB  dolori,  noctem  pend  totam  snspiriis  et 
precibua  agentes  [agenB !]  insomnem,  fiimiliarem  Sanotn  Crucis  ezpetierat 
sabventioDein."  The  scene  can  hardly  be  meant  to  be  laid  at  Waltham. 
The  Holy  GroM,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  wrought  one  core  on  Harold 
Already.    See  yoI.  ii.  p.  443. 

^  **  AiUduB,"  "  Elflinus/'  *'  Abci,"  the  pluralist  Abbot  of  Ramsey  and  Saint 
Augustiney  who  had  not  refused  the  ministrations  of  Stigand.  See  yoL  ii. 
p.  454.     We  shall  hear  of  him  yet  again. 

'  Vita  Haroldii  p.  188.  "  Rex  itaque  .  .  .  divinis  curatur  benefioiiB,exhila- 
ratur  oraculis.'* 
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OHAP.  xiv.  duty  to  Eadward  when  living.     Harold  was  under  the  ban 
of  Bome^  but  Englisbmen  did  not  therefore  hold  him  to  be 
unworthy  of  the  divine  favour^  just  as  in  after  times  the 
same  ban  availed  not  to  hinder  Simon  of  Montfort  from  re* 
ceiving  worship  or  from  working  miracles.     As  for  the  his- 
torical value  of  the  tale^  Harold  may  possibly  have  been 
delayed  by  illness  at  this  critical  moment^  but  he  hardly 
needed  visions  and  prodigies  to  urge  him  to  the  discharge  of 
Harold       his  kingly  duties.    With  all  the  speed  that  human  enei^;y 
^Mott.       could  supply,  he  set  forth  upon  that  great  northern  march 
which  must  rank  among  the  greatest  exploits  of  its  kind 
that  history  records.      Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  if 
Northumberland  and  England  were  to  be  saved.    Those 
whose  memories  could  go  back  for  fifty  years  might  deem 
that  the  spirit  of  Ironside  himself  was  once  more  leading 
the  hosts  of  England  to  battle.     At  the  head  of  His 
Housecarls,  those  terrible  Thingmen  whose  name  carried 
awe  beyond  the  sea,  the  King  of  the  English  set  forth  from 
■  his  southern  capital.     A  subordinate  command  was  held  by 
Bondig  the  Staller,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  Gyrth  and 
Leofwine  were  found  now,  as  a  few  weeks  later,  side  by 
Gtttiiermg  side  with  their  royal  brother,^    On  their  march  they  pressed 
from  into  their  service  the  forces  of  the  districts  through  which 

^Usiricts  they  passed.^  Volunteers,  even  from  distant  shires,  hastened 
to  join  the  muster.  But,  save  its  chiefii,  two  men  alone  in 
the  host  are  known  to  us  in  their  personal  being,  and  even 
of  them  we  cannot  record  the  names.    A  Thegn  of  Essex, 

^  The  presenoe  of  Gyrth  and  Leofwine  might  be  taken  for  granted.  Thai 
of  Bondig  appears  from  a  very  oonfiued,  and  probably  oornipt,  panage 
of  the  De  Inventione,  c  ao.  The  army  diBperaes  after  the  victory  at  Stam- 
fordbridge,  and  "  Tostinus,  Grerth,  et  Bundinus**  are  mentioned  among\hoea 
who  had  been  there.  For  ''Toetinnm"  we  should  doubtless  read  ''Leof- 
winum,"  and  the  whole  history  is  greatly  misconoeiyed,  but  the  paasago 
seems  evidence  enough  to  prove  the  presenoe  of  Bondig,  to  whom  I  owe 
some  amends  for  my  note  at  vol.  ii.  p.  359.    See  above,  p.  53. 

'  Chron.  Ab.  "  pa  for  he  nor9weard  d»ges  and  nihtes,  swa  hraOe  swa  he 
his  fyrde  gegaderian  mihte." 
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a  benefSsuitor  of  King  Eadward's  church  at  Westminster,  is  ohap.  xiv. 
recorded  in  the  Norman  Survey  as  having  gone  to  the 
battle  at  York  with  Harold.^   Another  aged  Thegn  of  Wor- 
cestershire^ a  tenant  of  the  church  of  Evesham  and  uncle  of 
its  Abbot  .^Ilfwine^  is  ako  handed  down  to  us^  in  the  dry 
formuleB  of  the  Survey,  as  having  followed  his  King  on  the 
great  march  and  as  having  given  his  life  for  Harold  and  for 
England.^    Such  men  doubtless  did  not  stand  alone;  the 
whole  strength  of  southern  and  central  England  took  part 
in  that  great  campaign,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  Harold 
entered  Northumberland  at  the  head  of  a  force  equal  or 
superior  to  that  of  the  Northern  invader.     The  English 
army,  ranged  in  seven  divisions,^  marched  on  along  the 
great  Roman  road  from  London  to  York.   The  still  abiding 
traces  of  the  ancient  conquerors  of  the  land  made,  it  would 
seem,  communication  between  distant  parts  of  the  island 
easier  and  speedier  then  than  they  became  in  somewhat 
later  times.^    News  of  the  rout  of  Fulford  and  of  the 
danger  of  York  would  doubtless  still  further  quicken  the 
speed  of  the  march.    In   the  doubtless  proverbial,  but 
marked  and  emphatic,  language  of  the  Chroniclers,  King 
Harold  and   his  army  rested  not  day  or  night.^    They 

1  Domesday,  ii.  15.  Pacheeham  was  a  possession  of  the  church  of  West- 
minster. The  Survey  adds,  *'haDC  terram  dedit  unus  teignus  eoclesin 
quum  ivit  ad  bellum  in  Eurewio  cum  Haroldo/* 

*  In  Domesday  (177  h)  we  read  of  certain  Unds  which  one  Wnlfgeat 
had  given  to  the  church  of  Evesham  in  the  fifth  year  of  King  Ead- 
ward,  on  the  occasion  of  his  son  ^Ifgeat  becoming  a  monk  of  the  house. 
The  account  then  goes  on  ;  *'  Postea  pnestitit  abbas  iEHuuinus  banc  terram 
sao  avuucnlo  quamdiu  ipse  homo  viveret.  Qui  postea  mortuus  fuit  in  hello 
Heraldi  contra  Norrenses."  It  is  worth  notice  that  the  Church  of  Evesham 
found  means  to  take  possession  of  the  bmd  in  the  short  space  of  time 
between  the  two  great  battles  ;  for  the  Survey  continues,  "ecclesia  reoe- 
pit  terram  suam  antequam  Bex  W.  in  Anglia  veuisset." 

'  Marianus  Scotus,  ap.  Pertz,  v.  559.  **Araldus  vero  Bex  Anglorum  cum 
septem  aoiebua  belli  statim  pervenit." 

*  See  vol.  iu  p.  500. 

'  See  the  Abingdon  Chronicle  quoted  in  the  last  page. 
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OHAF.  XIV.  passed  the  Northambrian  frontier ;  the  King  had  no  time 
to  diverge  or  tarry  at  his  own  lordship  of  Coningsbnrig^^ 
where  the  fiunons  castle  of  a  later  age  has  usurped  the  site 
once  occupied  by  the  house  of  Harold.^    They  marched  on 
through  the  great  province  which  was  now  tiie  seat  of  war ; 
and  on  the  Sunday  evenings  on  the  very  day  of  the  capitu- 
lation of  York^  the  English  army  reached  the  last  stage  <^ 
the  ordinary  route  between  the  two  great  cities  of  sontiiem 
The  Eng-    and  northern  England.    This  was  at  Tadcaster.  the  Roman 
Tadcaster.  Calcaria^  a  town  on  the  Wharf^  best  known  fix)m  its  neigh- 
S^^^ber  bo'iT^iood  to  the  later  battle-field  of  Towton.     It  was  in  the 
34-  Wharf^  it  will  be  remem1)ered^  that  the  English  ships  had 

sought  shelter  when  the  Northern   armada  sailed  up  the 
Ouse.    It  is  a  broad  and  rapid  stream^  still  navigable  as  hi^ 
as  Tadcaster  for  the  small  craft  of  the  river^  whose  local 
name  of  keels  suggests  the  memory  of  the  first  vessels  which 
landed  our  fihthers  in  the  Isle  of  Britain.^    We  can  hardly 
doubt  that  it  was  equally  accessible  to  such  light  war-ships 
as  an  Earl  of  the  Northumbrians  would  be  likely  to  keep  in 
his  service.    At  Tadcaster  then  King  Harold  fi>und  and 
reviewed  the  English  fleet^^  doubtless  with  an  eye  to  pos- 
sible future  operations  against  the  ships  at  Biocall^  which 
the  events  of  the  morrow  rendered  needless.     The  army 
Harold       then  marched  on  by  the  last  stage  of  the  Boman  way^ 
S^rough      locaUy  known  as  the  HiffA  Street.     At  last^  on  Monday 
Monday      ixioming,  King  Harold  of  England  entered  his  northern 
September  capital,  the  city  which,  only  the  day  before,  had  bowed  in 


H 


'  See  above,  p.  6i. 

*  I  need  hardly  quote  tbe  well-known  passage  of  Gildas  ($  93)  teUing 
how  our  forefathers,  *'  grex  oatulomm  de  cubili  leenn  barbariie  "  as  he  calls 
us,  came  "tribus,  ut  lingua  ejus  exprimitur,  cyuiis,  nostrft  lingoft  longis 
navibus/*  Cf.  BsRda^  i.  15.  The  Englishman  howeyer  doee  not  use  the 
English  word  preserved  to  us  by  the  Briton. 

'  Ghron.  Ab.  1066.  "  pa  toang  Jiissan  oom  Harald  Engla  cyningc  mid 
ealre  his  fyrde  on  fkme  Sunnandseg  to  TtfSa  and  \mT  his  Uf$  fyloade."  See 
above,  p.  347. 
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ignominious  homage  to  Harold  of  Norway.  He  was  re-  chap.  xiv. 
ceived  with  joy;  provincial  jealousies  were  lulled  for  a 
moment  in  the  actual  presence  of  the  enemy^  and  the  Danes 
and  Angles  of  York  pressed  eagerly  to  welcome  the  West- 
Saxon  deliverer.^  But  the  King  had  other  work  before 
him  than  either  to  repose  after  that  terrible  march  or  to 
enjoy  the  congratulations  of  a  rescued  people.  He  had  to 
make  sure  that  they  were  rescued;  while  an  enemy  was  in 
the  land^  Harold  knew  but  one  duty,  to  press  on  to  the 
place  where  the  enemy  might  be  found.  He  had  to  save 
the  land  from  further  desolation ;  he  had  to  smite  before 
the  expected  hostages  could  be  gathered  together ;  he  had 
to  smite^  once  and  for  ever^  the  enemy  who  lay  before  him^ 
ihai  he  might  turn  and  meet  the  yet  more  fearful  enemy 
to  whom  his  southern  shores  lay  open.  He  pressed  on 
through^  the  rejoicing  city^  he  pressed  on  to  the  Norwegfian 
camp ;  and  he  reaped  the  reward  of  his  energy  and  his 
labours  in  the  glorious  fight  of  Stamfordbridge. 

Of  the  details  of  that  awful  day  we  have  no  authentic  BATTLE 
record.    We  have  indeed  a  glorious  description^  conceived  ford- 
in  the  highest  spirit  of  the  warlike  poetry  of  the  North,  ^on^^* 
but  it  is  a  description  which,  when  critically  examined,  SeptemW 
proves  to  be  hardly  more  worthy  of  belief  than  a  battle-  rj^*^  j^^^ 
piece  in  the  Iliad.^    The  tale  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  wegian 

Saga. 

in  our  early  history.  We  have  all  heard  how  the  North- 
men, rejoicing  in  their  supposed  victory,  were  going  forth, 
light-hearted  and  careless,  unprotected  by  defensive  harness, 

^  Soorro,  ap.  Johnstone,  205 ;  Laing,  iii.  86.  '*  )>at  sama  kyelld,  ^ptir  B<51ar- 
fiUl  kom  Bunnan  at  borginni  Haralldr  konungr  Gudenason  med  dvigan  her 
reid  hann  i  borgina  at  viUd  oe  ^ka  alhra  borgar-manna.'*  He  is  wrong 
however  in  making  Harold  reach  York  on  the  Sunday  evening  and  pass 
ibe  night  in  the  city. 

*  Chron.  Ab.  1066.  "  Harold  Engla  Oyningc  ...  for  >a  on  Monandn^ 
^u/rh  tU  Eoferwio." 

'  See  Appendix  CC. 
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CHAF.  ziY.  to  take  fnll  possession  of  their  conquest.  That  veiy  morn- 
ing King  Harold  of  Norway  was  to  hold  his  conrt,  and 
to  assemble  his  new  subjects,  within  the  walls  of  York. 
He  was  there  formally  to  assume  the  goyemment^  to  dis- 
pose of  offices,  and  to  proclaim  laws  for  his  new  realm. 
Approach  On  his  march  a  cloud  of  dust  is  seen  in  the  distance;  pre- 
hOk  annyf"  s^ntly  shields  and  arms  glistening  like  ioe^  are  to  be  seen 
beneath  it.  It  is  the  host  of  King  Harold  of  England. 
The  heart  of  Tostig  fedls  him;  let  them  hasten  back  to 
their  ships^  let  them  gather  their  comrades^  and  put  on 
their  coats  of  mail.  Not  so  the  hero  of  Norway.  Mes- 
sengers  on  swift  horses  are  sent  to  summon  the  party  who 
are  left  by  the  ships^  and  meanwhile  Harold  Hardrada 
marshals  his  army  for  the  fight.  The  i^eld-wall  is  formed 
in  the  shape  of  a  complete  circle^  with  the  Land-waster 
waving  in  its  centre.  A  dense  wood  of  spears  bristles  in 
front  of  the  circle^  to  reoeiye  the  charge  of  the  English 
horsemen.  King  Harold  of  Norway  rides  round  his  host; 
his  black  horse  stumbles^  and  he  tails ;  but  his  ready  wit 
wards  off  the  evil  omen;  a  &11  is  lucky  for  a  traveller. 
But  the  eye  of  his  rival  is  upon  him;  King  Harold  of 
England  sees  his  &SL  '*  Who/'  he  asks^  '^  is  the  tall  man 
who  fell  from  his  horse^  the  man  with  the  blue  kirtle  and 
the  goodly  helm?''  *'It  is  King  Harold  of  Norway.* 
''  A  tall  man  and  a  goodly  is  he^  but  methinks  his  luck 
Meeimgof  has  left  him."  Then  follows  the  yet  more  striking  scene 
Harolda.  where  the  two  Kings^  alike  in  name  and  in  mighty  meet 
face  to  &ce  before  the  battle.  Twenty  of  the  Thingmen, 
clothed  horse  and  man  in  armour^  ride  forth  to  the  host 
of  the  Northmen.  One  of  them  bears  to  Earl  Tostig  the 
greeting  and  message  of  his  brother  King  Harold.  Let 
him  return  to  his  allegiance^  and  he  shall  again  have  the 

'  Snorro,  Johnstone,  ao6  ;  Laing,  iii.  87.  *'  peir  g5rdo  bvk,  00  var  lidit  kri 
meira,  er  niUgair  fdr,  oc  allt  at  si&,  sem  i  eina  iB-mol  am,  er  vapnin 
gltfado.'* 
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Earldom  of  Northumberland;  nay  he  shall  have  a  third  ohaf.  xiv. 
of  the  Kingdom  to  rule  together  with  the  King.  '*  What 
then/'  asks  Tostig^  ''shall  be  given  to  King  Harold  of 
Norway  ? ''  "  Seven  feet  of  ground/'  is  the  famous 
answer^  "  or  as  much  more  as  he  is  taller  than  other  men/'  ^ 
«  Go  then/'  says  Tostig, ''  and  tell  King  Harold  of  Eng- 
land  to  make  him  ready  for  the  battle.  Never  shall  men 
say  in  Norway  that  Earl  Tostig  brought  King  Harold 
Sigurdsson  hither  to  England^  and  then  went  over  to  his 
foes."  The  horsemen  ride  back  to  the  host  of  England, 
and  Harold  Hardrada  asks  who  is  the  man  who  spoke  so 
well.  Tostig  answers  that  it  was  King  Harold  of  Eng- 
land. ''Why  then/'  asks  Hardrada,  "was  it  not  told 
me  ?  he  should  never  have  gone  back  to  tell  of  our  men's 
slaughter.''  Tostig,  with  some  traces  still  left  in  his  soul 
of  the  days  when  he  went  forth  with  an  honest  heart  to 
curb  the  freebooters  of  Northumberland,  answers  that  he 
could  never  be  the  murderer  of  the  brother  who  came  to 
offer  him  firiendship  and  dominion.  '*  If  one  of  us  must 
die,  let  him  slay  me  rather  than  that  I  should  slay  him." 
To  this  sentiment  the  Norwegian  King  vouchsafes  no 
answer,  but  he  turns  to  his  comrades  with  the  remark  that 
"  the  King  of  the  English  was  but  a  small  man^  but  that 
he  stood  weU  in  his  stirrups." 

If  this  fiunous  dialogue  is  plainly  mythical^  the  glow-  Mythical 
ing  narrative  of  the  fight  itself  is  so  still  more  plainly,  ^f  ^he 

■tory. 
^  This  funons  saying  is  proverbial.  We  find  it  applied  to  William  in 
the  Peterboroagh  Chronicle,  10^7 ;  "  Se  >e  wies  cerur  rice  cyng  and  maniges 
landee  hlaford,  be  naefde  >a  ealles  landes  baton  seofon  fot  mael."  It  was 
also  long  after  applied  to  Charles  the  Bold  by  the  Bernese  historian 
Valerius  Anshelm  (i.  143) ;  "  Ber  Herzog  .  .  .  ward  von  verachter  Macht 
mit  sieben  Schuh  Erdryolui  zu  Buw  gesetzt  uud  vemilgt."^  It  is  the 
e  general  idea  as  the  .^Ssohylean  lines, 

X^^t'fi  ifuiu¥  Siair^Xos, 

rAw  firydXMtf  wt9it»p  iifutlpovs, 

Sept.  c.  Theb.  713. 
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OHAP.  ziv.  The  main  strength  of  the  English  is  conceiyed  to  lie  in 
ti^f  the"  ^®^^  horsemen ;  they  charge  in  vain  against  the  Norwe- 
details  of  gian  circle^  the  dense  shield-wall  and  the  bristling  spears. 
One  assault  after  another  is  beaten  off;  at  last  the  North- 
men^ proud  of  their  resistance^  become  eager  for  more 
active  success.  They  break  the  line  to  pursue  the  English; 
as  soon  as  the  shield-wall  is  broken,  the  English  horse- 
men turn  and  overwhelm  them  with  javelins  and  arrows. 
King  Harold  of  Norway  stands  at  first  by  his  standard; 
the  inspiration  of  the  scald  comes  upon  him ;  he  sings  of 
the  fight  to  be  won  by  the  hand  and  the  sword  of  die 
warrior^  though  his  breast  be  unguarded  by  the  corslet. 
When  the  shield-wall  is  broken,  the  Berserker  rage  seizes 
him,  and  he  leaves,  like  Eadmund,  his  post  by  the 
standard ;  with  his  huge  two-handed  sword  he  bursts  upon 
the  ranks  of  the  English ;  helmet  and  coat  of  mail  gi?e 
way  before  that  terrible  weapon;  the  English  are  weD 
nigh  driven  to  flight  by  his  single  arm ;  but  an  arrow 
pierces  his  throat ;  the  mighty  form  &lls  to  the  groundi 
and  his  chosen  comrades  die  around  him.  The  battle 
pauses  awhile;  each  side  alike  rests,  as  it  were,  to  do 
honour  to  the  &11  of  one  so  mighty.  Tostig  takes  the  royal 
post  by  the  Land- waster ;  Harold  of  England  again  em- 
ploys the  momentary  lull  once  more  to  offer  peace  to  his 
brother  and  quarter  to  the  surviving  Norttimen.  A  fierce 
cry  firom  the  Norwegian  ranks  is  the  answer;  as  one  man 
they  will  die  rather  than  receive  quarter  from  the  English. 
The  war-shout  is  raised,  the  fight  begins  again,  and  the 
second  act  is  closed  by  the  fall  of  Tostig.^  The  reinforce- 
ment now  arrives  from  the  ships.  They  come  in  ftdl 
harness ;  their  chief  is  Eystein  Orre,  the  personal  fiEivourite 

^  The  moment  of  Tostig's  death  is,  oddly  enongfa,  not  mentioned  in  the 
Saga.  But  the  construction  of  the  story  clearly  requires  it  to  be  placed 
here.  Tostig  takes  Harold's  place  by  the  standard.  Afterwards  Eystein 
takes  it.     Tostig  is  clearly  killed  between  these  two  points. 
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of  the  King  and  the  promised  husband  of  his  daughter  c^ap.  xiv. 
Mary.  He  is  the  hero  of  the  third  act  of  the  fight,  the 
Storm  of  Orre^  as  it  was  called  in  Northern  song.  He 
and  his  men  come  up  wearied  with  the  swift  march  firom 
the  ships;  still  they  begin  the  third  struggle^  the  most 
terrible  of  all.  Eystein  takes  the  post  by  the  Land- 
waster,  which  had  been  held  by  Harold  and  Tostig ;  the 
fight  is  waged  more  fiercely  than  ever;  the  English  are 
weU  nigh  driven  to  flight.  At  last  the  Berserker  rage 
seizes  on  the  Northmen ;  they  throw  away  their  coats  of 
mail ;  some  are  slain  by  the  English^  some  £&11  of  sheer 
weariness  and  die  without  a  wound.  Still  the  fight  is 
kept  up  till  night-fall;  by  that  time  the  chief  men  of 
Norway  have  fidlen^  and  the  remnant  of  the  host  escapes 
under  the  cover  of  the  darkness. 


Such  is  the  magnificent  legend  which  has  been  commonly  Meagre- 
accepted  as  the  history  of  this  &mous  battle.     I  shall  else-  genuine 
where  examine  the  whole  story  in  detail ;  it  is  enough  to  say  *<^^^*"- 
here  that  the  geography  of  the  campaign  is^  in  the  Saga^ 
wholly  misconceived^  and  that  a  stoty  which  represents 
horsemen  as  the  chief  strength  of  an  English  army  in  the 
eleventh  century  is  at  once  shown  to  be  a  tale  of  later  date. 
And  it  is  disappointing  that^  for  so  detailed  and  glowing 
a  tale^  we  have  so  little  of  authentic  history  to  substitute. 
StiU,  firom  such  accounts  as  we  have^  combined  with  our 
knowledge  of  what  an  English  army  of  that  age  really 
was,  we  can  form  a  fair  general  idea  of  the  day  which 
beheld  the  last  triumph    of   Harold    the  son    of  Qod- 
wine^  the  last  triumph  of  pure  and  unmixed  Teutonic 
England. 

King  Harold  then  marched  through  York^  and  found  Sudden 
a  portion  at  least  of  the  Norwegian  host  on  the  right  of  the 
bank  of  the  Derwent,  wholly  unprepared  for  his  attack.  ^"K^**^- 
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oHAP.  ziT.  It  is  quite  possible  that  they  may  have  been^  as  the  stoiy 
represents  them,  going  to  a  peaoefiil  meeting  at  York. 
Anyhow,  the  inviiders,  rejoicing  in  the  victory  of  Pulford, 
in  the  capitulation  of  York,  in  the  promised  submission 
of  all  Northumberland,  had  no  idea  of  the  suddenness  of 

Lojftlty      the  blow  which  was  coming  upon  them.    The  speed  and 

of  tll6 

ooimtry.  secrecy  with  which  Harold  was  able  to  accomplish  this 
memorable  march  not  only  bears  witness  to  his  own  skill 
and  energy,  but  also  speaks  well  for  the  discipline  of  his 
army  and  for  the  general  loyalty  of  the  country.  Fast  as 
Harold  may  have  pressed  on,  individual  spies  or  deserters, 
had  there  been  any  such,  could  always  have  outstripped 
him,  and  could  have  borne  the  news  of  his  approach  to  the 
enemy.  But  no  such  treason  marred  his  well-conceived 
and  well-executed  scheme.  He  came  on  the  Northmen 
unawares;^  the  men  who  deemed  that  all  Northumber- 
land, perhaps  that  all  England,  .was  their  own,  suddenly 
found  themselves  in  the  thick  of  a  new  Brunanburh, 
a  happier  Assandun.  A  leader,  the  peer  of  ^thelstan 
and  Eadmund,  commanded  a  band  of  tried  and  chosen 
warriors  such  as  ^thelstan  and  Eadmund  never  knew. 
Eadwine  and  Morkere,  with  their  hurried  levies,  had 
doubtless  done  their  best;  but  the  invaders  had  now  to 
deal  with  a  very  different  enemy.  King  Harold  of  Eng- 
land was  upon  them;  they  were  face  to  face  with  his 
personal  following,  with  those  terrible  Thingmen,  each 
one  of  whom,  men  said,  was  a  match  for  any  other  two. 
But  Harold  Hardrada  and  his  varied  host  showed  no 
lack  of  gallantry;  the  victory  was  won  only  by  the 
hard  fighting  of  a  whole  day.'     The  English,  invisible, 

^  Chron.  Ab.  "  Da  oom  Harold  Engla  oyning  heom  ongean  on  onwanm 
begeondan  JMere  brycge."  Chron.  Wig.  "  Da  oom  Harold  ure  cyng  on 
unwser  on )»  Normenn.** 

'  Chron.  Ab.  **  Swy^e  heardlice  lange  on  deg  feohtende  wiBron.**  Chron. 
Wig.  "And  }wr  wserf^  on  daeg  swiOe  stranglic  gefooht  on  bii  halfe."    Flor. 
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it  would  seem^  till  they  reached  the  low  brow  of  Helmslej,  chap.  xiv. 

came  at  once  upon  that  portion  of  the  Norwegian  armj^  ^®  ^**^® 

utterly  unprepared  and  seemingly  not  fully  armed^^  which  the  right 

found  itself  on  the  right,  the  York  side^  of  the  Derwent.  Derwent. 

They  were  of  course  unable  to  bear  up  sucoessftdly  against 

80  sudden  and  terrible  an  attack.    But  the  resistance  which 

they  made  no  doubt  gave  time  for  their  comrades  on  the 

other  bank^  with  their  King  at  their  head^  to  form  in  the 

full  array  of  the  shield-wall.      This  division,  on  account 

of  the  slight  slope  down  to  the  river,  would  even  have 

a  certain  advantage  of  ground  over  the  English.      The 

fight  then  began  by  the  sudden  attack  of  the  English  on 

the  detachment  to  the  right  of  the  river.     Yielding^  but 

not  flying^^  the  unprepared  and  half- armed  Northmen 

were  driven  across  the  stream.     English  minstrels^  frsig- 

ments  of  whose  eonge  crop  out  in  the  narrative  of  colder 

annalists^  again  told  how  the  living  crossed  the  river  over 

the  bodies  of  their  slain  comrades  which  choked  its  stream.^ 

And  now  an  act  of  daring  devotion  placed  a  nameless  North-  ^e  bridge 

,  defended 

man^  whose  deed  is  recorded  not  by  his  countiymen  but  by  by  a  single 
his  enemies,  on  a  level  with  Horatius  on  the  bridge  of  Rome  ^^  "^' 
and  with  Wul&tan  on  the  bridge  of  Maldon.^    Alone  for 

Wig.   "Rex  Anglorum  Haroldui  .  .  .  plenam  victoriam,  lioet  acerrim^ 
pugnatam  fuisset,  habnit." 

^  This  appears  not  only  in  the  Saga,  but  also  in  Marianus  (Pertz,  v.  559) ; 
''Araldna  Rex  Anglorum,  . .  .  quam  Araldum  imparatum  absque  loricis 
et  ceteris  ejusdem  rei  inyenisset,  bello  occidit."  So  Sazo  (207),  where 
however  there  is  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration  ;  "  [Haraldi]  cunctationem 
Norwagienses  timori  oonsentaneam  rati,  neglectis  corporum  munmentie, 
perinde  ac  seouri  periculum  yalidihs  pradn  incubuemnt.  Sed  dum  inoau- 
tails  zuant  sparsi  palantesqne  ab  Anglis  nullo  negotio  (I)  trucidati  sunt.** 

*  Hen.  Hunt.  M.H.  B.  76a  B.  "Maximus  numerus  Anglorum  Norwa- 
genses  oedere  sed  non  fugere  compulit." 

*  lb.  **  Ultra  flumen  igitur  repulsi,  vivis  super  mortuos  transeuntibui, 
magnaoimiter  restiterunt."  See  the  use  of  the  same  proverbial  expression 
above,  p.  35i« 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  299.  This  stoiy  is  found  in  the  Abingdon  Chronicle, 
being  the  last  entry,  added  in  another  hand,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Earl^ 

VOL.  in.  B  b 
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OHAF.  ziY.  a  while  he  kept  the  pass  against  the  whole  English  army ; 
forty  men  fell  beneath  his  axe ;^  an  arrow  was  shot  at  him 
in  yain;^  at  last  an  Englishman  found  means  to  creep 
under  the  bridge  and  pierced  him  through  beneath  his 
TheEng-    corselet.^     The  hindrance  offered  by  this  valiant  enemy 
the  bridge,  being  removed^  the  English  host^   their  King  at  their 
mjdn  &rht  ^^^  passed  the  bridge,  and  now  the  fiercest  fighting  of 
begins.       the  day  began.    Details  are  lacking,  but  it  needs  no  special 
flight  of  the  imagination  to  see  the  slight  slope  above 
the  present  yillage,  where  a  newly-built  church  has  lately 
risen,  covered  by  the  bristling  ring  of  the  Northmen, 
the  fortress   of  shields,  so  often  sung  of  alike  in  Eng- 
lish and  in  Scandinavian  minstrelsy.     We  may  picture  to 
ourselves  how  the  axes  of  England  rang  on  that  firm  array 

in  the  Northambrian  dialect.  Mr.  Earle  (Parallel  Chroniclea,  p.  xxzviii.) 
ingeniously  conceives  that  the  account  of  the  battle  in  this  Chronicle,  so 
much  fuller  than  in  any  of  the  others,  is  due  to  some  Northumbrian  vimtor, 
who  at  last  took  up  the  pen  and  wrote  a  little  himself.  The  story  is  not 
told  by  Florence,  but  it  is  found  in  William  of  Malmesbury  and  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  with  some  yariations. 

^  Will.  Malms,  ii.  22S.  "  Uno  et  altero  et  pluribus  nostrs  partis  [Wil- 
liam for  once  writes  as  an  Englishman]  interemtis."  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
(M.  H.  B.  761  B)  is  more  precise  or  more  romantic ;  "Plus  xL  viria  An- 
glorum  securi  csddens  electa." 

'''  Chron.  Ab.  "  pa  seite  an  Englisce  mid  anre  ilan,  ac  hit  nactes  ne 
widstod."  The  shooting  of  one  arrow  seems  looked  on  as  an  exploit  on 
the  English  side.  William  of  Malmesbury  has  confounded  this  shot  with 
the  death-blow;  *'Unus  ex  collateralibus  Regis  jaculum  ferreum  in  eum 
eminiis  vibrat,  quo  ille,  dum  gloriabundus  proludit  ipsH  securitate  incanttor, 
terebratus,  victoriam  Anglis  concessit." 

'  Chron.  Ab.  "  And  )»  com  an  oper  under  fwre  brigge,  and  bine  )iui9- 
■tang  en  tinder  ]>ere  brunie.*'  Hen.  Hunt.  u.  s.  *'  Quidam  navim  ingrresaus 
per  foramina  pontis  in  celandis  eum  percussit  jaculo."  Compare  the  death 
of  Eadmund  Ironside,  yoL  i.  p.  438.  On  the  "foramina  pontia**  com- 
pare a  bridge  described  by  Richer  (iv.  50)  which  "  tantis  enim  et  tot  hiatibos 
patebat,"  &c.  At  Boroughbridge  in  1321  Humfrey  Earl  of  Hereford  was 
pierced  in  exactly  the  same  way.  See  Chron.  Galfredi  le  Baker,  p.  65. 
The  memory  of  the  English  exploit  in  kept  up  on  the  spot  by  a  yearly 
baking  of  pies  of  pears,  made  in  the  shape  of  a  boat — "poar-boat 
pies" — ^at  the  feast  held  on  (I  think)  the  Monday  after  tiie  day  of  the 
battle. 
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of  bucklers ;  how  step  by  step,  inch  by  inch,  up  the  slopes,  ohap.  xiv. 
on  to  the  Battle-flats,   the  Housecarls  of  King  Harold 
claye  their  way.     We  may  see  how,  step  by  step,  inch  by  ObatiiiAcy 
inch,  dealing  blow  for  blow  even  in  fidling  back.  North-  fightUig 
man  and  Scot  and  Fleming^  gave  way  before  the  irre-  on  ^o*^ 
sistible  charge  of  the  renowned  Thingmen.     We  may  see 
the  golden  Dragon,  the  ensign  of  Cnthred  and  Alfred, 
glitter  on  high  over  this  its  latest  field  of  triumph.    We 
may  hear  the  shouts  of  "  Holy  Rood'^  and  ^'God  Almighty'' 
sound  for  the  last  time  as  an  English  host  pressed  on  to 
victory.     We  may  see  two  kingly  forms  towering  high 
over  either  host;   we  may,   if  we  will,  bring  the  two 
Harolds  &ce  to  &ce,  and  hear  the  two-handed  axe  of 
England  clashing  against  the  two-handed  sword  of  Nor- 
way.    We  may  see  the  banished  Englishman  defiant  to 
the  last,  striking  the  last  blow  against  the  land  which 
had  reared  him  and  the  brother  who  had  striven  to  save 
him  trojn  his  doom.     We  may  call  up  before  our  eyes  the  Complete 
final  moment  of  triumph,  when  for  the  last  time  English-  ^the^ 
men  on  their  own  soil  had  possession  of  the  place  of^^^*^- 
slaughter,^  and  when  the  Land-waster  of  Norway  was 
lowered  before  the  victorious  Standard  of  the  Fighting 
Man.    At  least  we  know  that  the  long  struggle  of  that 
day  was   crowned  by  complete  victory  on  the  side  of 
England.      The  leaders  of  the  invading  host   lay  each 
man  ready  for  all  that  England  had  to  give  him,  his 
seven  feet  of  English  ground.     There  Harold  of  Norway,  Death  of 
the  last  of  the  ancient  Sea- Kings,  yielded  up  that  fiery  Hardrada 
soul  which  had  braved  death  in  so  many  forms  and  in  so 
many  lands.     The    warrior   of   Africa,  the    pilgrim    of 
Jerusalem,  had  at  last  met  his  taAe  in  an  obscure  comer 

^  The  pretenoe  of  Flemings,  followers  no  doubt  of  Tostig,  is  attested  in 
the  addition  to  the  Abingdon  Chronicle ;  *'  And  |)ere  michel  wel  geslogon, 
ge  Korweis  ge  Flaming." 

^  Chron.  Wig.  "And  Engle  ahton  wsBlstowe  geweald  ;"  the  old  formula. 

B  b  2 
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oHAF.  XIV.  of  Britain,  whose  name  but  for  him  might  have  been 

ofToBtig,    unknown  to  history.     There  Tostig  the  son  of  Godwine, 

an  exile  and  a  traitor,  ended  in  crime  and  sorrow  a  life 

which  had  begun  with  promises  not  less  bright  than  that 

of  the        of  his  roy^  brother.    There  died  the  nameless  prince  whom 

'  the  excitement  of  battle  or  the  hope  of  plunder  had  led 

from  the  land  which  had  once  sheltered  the  English  King 

in  his  days  of  exile.     The  whole  strength  of  the  Northern 

army  was  broken ;  a  few  only  escaped  by  flighty  and  found 

Escape  of   means  to  reach  the  ships  at  Biccall.^     AmonG"  these  .was 

the  Wiking  who  had  come  from  the  remotest  North  to  win 

his  share  in  the  plunder  of  conquered  England.     Godred 

survived  when  Harold  and  Tostig  fell;  but  he  returned 

not  to  his  Iceland  home ;  he  found  a  nearer  shelter  with 

his  namesake  the  son  of  Sihtric.     He  fled  to  the  Isle  where 

he  was  himself  to  reign  as  a  conqueror^  and  to  make  his 

Kingdom  of  Man  the  centre  of  victorious  warfare  against 

Utter        Dublin  and  all  Leinster.^    But  the  great  mass  of  the  vast 

of  the  Nor-  ^^^  ^^  Hardrada  lay  dead  on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent.^ 

wegian       Beside  those  who  fell   beneath  the   English  axes^  many 

were  drowned  in  the  river ;  others  died,  we  know  not  how, 

by  fire.^     Only  a  few  of  that  great  host  could  have  found 

even  that  small  allowance  of  English  earth  which  was  to 

be  granted  to  their  leader.     We  need  not  believe  the  tale 


^  Chron.  Wig.    <'09)>  hig  sume  to  avype  coman." 

^  See  above,  p.  346. 

'  The  Worcester  Ghronicle  says  emphatically,  **  pmr  wbbs  lyt  to  lafe." 
So  the  Abingdon  writer ;  "  pasr  wies  Harold  cyning  of  Norwegan  and  Tostig 
eorl  ofelagen  and  ungerim  folcee  mid  heom,  sgOer  ge  Kormana  ge  Eng- 
liflca.'*  Cf.  Orderic  (500  A) ;  *'  Nimius  sanguis  ex  utrftque  parte  efibsns  est 
et  innumerabilis  [ungerim]  hominum  bestiali  rabie  furentium  multitude 
trucidata  est." 

*  Chron.  Wig.  "  Sume  adruncen  and  sume  eac  forbemde,  and  swa  mis- 
lice  fdrfiirene."  So  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  76a  B) ;  "  AngU  .  .  . 
tetam  Norwagensium  aciem  vel  armis  straverunt  vol  igne  deprehensoa 
combusierunt."  Compare  the  stoiy  in  the  Saga  (Laing,  iii.  95}  of  Waltheof 
burning  the  Normans  after  Senlao. 
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which  told  how  the  heads  of  Tostig  and  Harold  of  Norway  chap.  xiv. 
were  brought,  as  savage  trophies  of  victory,  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  English  King.^     We  know  on  better  authority  The  body 
that  the  body  of  his  fallen  brother  was  sought  for  and  foundand 
found  among  the  slain  by  a  distinctive  mark  of  his  body.*  ^"^  ** 
The  wounds  dealt  by  the  Danish  axe  were  deep  and  ghastly ; 
a  head  cloven  to  the  chin  with  the  full  strength  of  the 
two  arms  of  an  English  Houseearl  would  show  but  few 
features  by  which  Gytha  or  Judith  could  have  recognized 
the  slain.     The  giant  form  of  Hardrada  doubtless  needed 
no  mark  to  distinguish  him  from  lesser  men.     We  know 
not  where  he  found  his  promised  allotment;^  but  the  tie 
of  kindred  pleaded  for  Tostig,  and  the  body  of  the  banished 
Earl  of  the  Northumbrians  found  a  grave  within  the  walls, 
no  doubt  within  the  primatial  minster,  of  the  city  where 
he  had  ruled  so  sternly.^     But  no  funeral  rites  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  meaner  dead  of  the  invading  army.     The  bones 
of  the  slain  remained  on  the   ground  for  many  years,^ 
bearing  witness,  in  the  days  of  England's  bondage,  how 
hard  fought  had  been  the  last  victorious  fight  of  her  last 
native  King.     For  in  truth  the  vanquished  invaders  had  Heavy  loss 
sold  their  lives  dearly.     The  English  host  was  far  from  English, 
coming  forth  scatheless  from  that  awftil  struggle.     Many 

'  liber  de  Hydft^  p.  293.  "  Haroldus  . .  .  et  Tostius  .  .  .  yicti  occubue- 
runt,  sectaque  eoroin  capita  Begi  Haroldo  sunt  deportata."  So  Guy  of 
Amiens,  37 ; 

"  Inyidus  iUe  Cain  fratris  caput  amputat  ense, 
£t  caput  et  corpus  sic  sepelivit  humo." 

'  Will.  Malms,  iu.  352.  "  Cadaver  ejus,  indicio  vemion  inter  duas  scapu- 
las agnitum."    Can  this  account  be  reconciled  with  the  other  f 

'  The  Hyde  writer  (u.  s.)  sends  him  to  be  buried  in  Norway ;  **  Corpus 
defunct!  Regis  his  qui  remanserant  deportandum  in  proprium  regnum  Rex 
Haroldus  oonoessit.'* 

*  Will.  Malms,  u.s.  '*  Cadaver  . .  .  sepulturam  Eboraci  meruit." 

'  Ord.  Vit.  500  A.  "  Locus  etiam  belli  pertranseuntibus  evidenter  patet, 
ubi  magna  congeries  ossium  mortuomm  usque  hodie  jaoet,  et  indicium  ruinsB 
multipliois  utriusque  gentis  exhibet." 
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OHAP.  XIV.  a  &ithfiil  Honsecarl,  many  a  noble  Thegn^^  had  given  his 
life  for  England  and  for  her  chosen  King.  But  the  victory 
was  a  victory  as  decisive  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
history  of  human  war&re.  Harold  had  swept  from  the 
earth  an  enemy  compared  with  whom  .Mfgar  and 
Graffjrdd  might  seem  but  as  the  puppets  of  a  moment. 
He  stood  victorious  after  a  day  of  slaughter^  compared 
with  which  the  hardest  struggles  of  his  Welsh  campaigns 
might  seem  but  as  the  mimic  war&re  which  men  wage 
against  the  stag  and  the  wild  boar.^ 

Harold'g         But  the  conqueror  of  Stamfordbridge,  during  the  few 

ings  with    ^7^  of  life  and  kingship  which  still  were  his^  had  to  show 

SoTOTh     ^Diself  in  a  light  yet  nobler  than  that  of  a  conqueror. 

DRnt  oftheThat  mild  and  conciliatory  spirit^  which  was  as  marked 

in  the  character  of  Harold  as  his  valour  and  energy,  was 

now^  as  ever^  extended  to  enemies  who  could  no  longer 

resist.     He  had  shown  forbearance  to  domestic  traitors; 

^  Flor.  Wig.  *'  licet  de  tot&  Anglic  fortiores  quosque  in  proeliis  daobus 
ben^  sdret  jam  cecidisse." 

'  The  death  of  Harold  Hardrada  was  followed  by  a  time  of  amisual  qaiet 
in  the  North.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  sons  Olaf  and  Magniu,  of  whom 
Magnas  died  in  1069,  after  which  Olaf  reigned  alone  till  1093.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Magnus  Barefoot,  who  figures  in  Englbh  histoiy  as 
the  invader  of  Anglesey  in  1098  (see  above,  p.  34a).  Snorro  (Johnstone, 
aai ;  Laing,  ill.  98)  says  that  Harold  Hardrada's  daughter  Mary  (see 
above,  pp.  340,  344,  367)  died  suddenly  in  Orkney  on  the  same  day  that 
her  father  and  her  lover  Eystein  died  at  Stamfordbridge. 

Tostig  left  two  sons  by  Judith,  Skule  and  KetiL  They  returned  to 
Norway  with  Olaf  (Snorro,  ap.  Johnstone,  129 ;  Laing,  iii.  97--99),  from 
whom  they  both  received  grants  of  land  in  Norway,  where  they  became 
founders  of  families— representatives  of  the  male  line  of  Earl  Godwine. 
Skule  especially  was  in  high  honour  with  Olaf.  Their  mother  Judith 
remarried  with  Wel^  Duke  of  Bavaria,  son  of  the  Marquess  Azo  (see  above, 
p.  197),  and  was  thus  an  ancestress  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  Some  of 
the  Qerman  historians  mistake  her  for  the  widow  of  Harold  instead  of  the 
widow  of  Tostig.  See  Appendix  N,  where  I  have  also  spoken  of  her  degree 
of  kindred  to  Baldwin  the  Fifth  (see  vol.  u.  p.  134).  She  was  undoubtedly 
his  sister,  and  not  his  daughter,  and  she  might  be  called,  in  a  wide  sense!, 
the  niece  of  Eadward. 
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he  had  ehown  it  to  rebellious  vassals;  he  had  now  to  show  ohap.  ziy. 
it  to  men  who  had  borne  their  share  in  an  onprovoked  in- 
vasion. The  Norwegian  ships  still  lay  in  the  Onse.  After 
the  utter  defeat  of  the  land  army,  naval  operations  were 
hardly  needed  against  them;  the  fleet  which  had  been 
arrayed  at  Tadcaster  was  not  called  into  action^  but  the 
King  of  the  Euglish  sent  to  Olaf  and  the  Orkney  Earls^ 
and  oflfered  them  peace.^  '^  They  came  up  to  our  King/'' 
seemingly  to  his  court  at  York;  they  gave  hostages  and 
swore  oaths  that  they  would  for  ever  keep  peace  and  friend- 
ship with  this  land.  In  four  and  twenty  ships^  the 
remnant  of  the  host  of  Hardrada  sailed  away  from  the 
shores  of  Northumberland.  Since  the  day  of  Stamford- 
bridge  the  kindred  nations  of  Scandinavia,  bound  to  us  by 
so  many  ties^  have  never  appeared  on  English  ground  in 
any  guise  but  that  of  fijends  and  deliverers.^ 

This  negotiation  may  have  occupied  the  two  or  three  Harold 
days  immediately  following  the  battle.  Urgently  as 
Harold's  presence  was  needed  in  the  southern  part  of  his 
Kingdom^  he  could  not  refuse  a  few  days  for  the  need- 
ful rest  of  himself  and  his  host.  His  presence  too  was 
needed  for  the  settlement  of  the  troubled  affairs  of  North- 
hmnberland,  and  even  for  the  mere  celebration  of  his 
triumph.  His  victory  was  saddened  by  the  fate  of  his 
brother;  it  was  purchased  by  the  blood  of  many  of  his 
valiant  comrades;  his  mind  must  have  been  weighed  down 
by  the  thoughts  of  the  toils  and  dangers  which  were  yet  in 

*  Chron.  Wig.  *'  Se  kyng  )»  geaf  gryC  Olafe  ptee  Noma  oynges  euna,  and 
heora  Biscope  and  |ian  eorle  of  Orcan^ge,  and  eallon  >an  ]te  on  )Mun 
Bcypum  to  lafe  wisron/*  Florence  gives  the  Orkney  Earl  his  name 
Paul,  and  the  addition  to  the  Abingdon  Chronicle  strangely  calls  Olaf 
''HetmuDdas.*' 
■  Chron.  Wig.  "  Hi  foron  >a  upp  to  uran  kyninge." 
'  Compare  the  auxiliaries  sent  by  Swend,  of  whom  more  in  the  next 
volume,  and  the  Danes  and  Swedes  who  came  with  William  the  Third. 
Macaulay,  ii.  489 ;  iii.  635. 
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OHAP.  xiy.  store  for  him  elsewhere.  Still  the  victor  oould  not  shrink 
o?V^tr*  ^^  ^^^  accustomed  celebration  of  so  great  a  victory.  The 
News  King  was  at  the  banquet/  when  a  messenger  appeared,  who 
Kd^had  sped,  with  a  pace  fleeter  even  than  that  of  his  own 
^rwilliam.  march,  from  the  distant  coast  of  Sussex.'    One  blow  had 

rThnreday,  ' 

September  been   warded  off,  but  another   blow  still  more   terrible 

October  i  ?  ^^  Mien.    Three  days  after  the  fight  of  Stamfordbridge^ 

William  Duke  of  the  Normans^  once  the  peaceful  guest 

of  Eadwaidj  had  once  again^  but  in  quite  another  goise^ 

made  good  his  landing  on  the  shores  of  England. 

*■  I  accept  this  incident^  as  one  likely  to  be  remembered,  from  Heniy  ol 
Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  762  C)  and  the  Bamsey  Hiiftory  (04).  cxx.),  though 
they  absurdly  represent  the  feast  as  held,  and  the  message  as  brought,  on 
the  day  of  the  battle,  when  William  had  not  yet  landed.  So  Waoe  says  of 
his  Thegn  who  brought  the  news  from  Sussex ; 

**  Ultre  le  Humbre  Ta  trov^  : 
En  une  ville  aveit  disn^/' 

The  writer  of  the  De  Inventione  (c.  xz.)  most  strangely  makes  Hait>ld  go, 
after  the  battle,  to  Waltharo,  and  hear  the  news  there  ;  "  Waltham  redut, 
ubi  de  applicatione  Normannorum  nimis  veridioft  narratione  nuntium  sae- 
cepit." 

'  See  the  next  Chapter,  §  a. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


THE  NOEMAN   INVASION  AND  THS  CAMPAIGN  OV  HAJSTINGB.^ 


§  1.  Tke  Building  of  the  Meet. 

Wb  left  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  successfiil  in  every  Sucoees 
negotiation  which  concerned  his  enterprise,  both  with  his  wiUiam's 
own  subjects  and  with  strangers.    We  saw  his  cause,  after  S®^^ 


^  Throughout  thia  Chapter,  the  Nonnan  and  Engh'sh  accoants  have  care- 
fully to  be  compared,  but  it  is  .from  the  Norman  authorities  that  we  have 
to  draw  most  of  our  details.  The  English  writers  seem  to  have  shrunk 
&om  dwelling  at  length  on  the  great  "  memory  of  sorrow,"  so  that  all  their 
aoooimts  are  comparatively  meagre.  At  this  point  also  we  lose  the  Abing- 
don Chronicle  altogether,  which  ends  with  the  Battle  of  Stamfordbridge. 
Among  the  Norman  accounts,  the  first  places  belong  to  the  Tapestry  and 
to  William  of  Poitiers.  The  Tapestiy,  which  gave  us  no  help  during 
the  period  of  negotiation,  begins  to  be  most  minute  as  soon  as  we  get  to 
the  beginning  of  actual  military  preparations,  and  it  continues  to  be  of 
primary  importance  down  to  the  end  of  the  Battle  of  Senlac.  The  high 
authority  of  William  of  Poitiers,  as  a  contemporary  and  seemingly  an 
eyewitness,  is  somewhat  balanced  by  his  constant  strain  of  panegyric  on 
William  and  by  his  no  less  constant  sacrifice  of  chronological  order  to 
the  demands  of  his  rhetoric.  Wace,  the  honest  and  painstaking  inquirer 
of  the  next  centuiy,  has  been  valuable  before,  and  he  becomes  still 
more  valuable  now.  We  are  now  also  reinforced  by  another  important 
narrative  on  the  Norman  side,  the  "Carmen  de  Bello  Hastingensi " 
by  Guy,  Bishop  of  Amiens  (see  above,  p.  136),  printed  in  Giles*  Scrip- 
tores  Berum  Gestarum  Willehni  Conquestoris,  in  the  Chroniques  Anglo- 
Normandes,  and  in  the  Monumenta  Historica  Britannica.  This  poem  is 
referred  to,  and  coupled  with  William  of  Poitiers,  by  William  of  Jumibges, 
or  rather  by  his  continuator  (vii.  44) ;  ''  Si  quis  verb  plenihs  ilia  ndsse 
desiderat,  librum  Willehni  Pictavensis,  Luzoviorum  Archidiaconi,  eadem 
gesta,  sicut  oopioeb,  ita  eloquenti  sermone  affatim  continentem,  legat. 
Edidit  pr»terea  de  elkdem  materiA  opus  non  contemnendum  Guide  Epi- 
Bcopus  Ambianensis,  heroioo  metro  ezaratnm.'*    Guy's  work  is  useful  for 
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OHAP.  zv.  some  hesitation^  zealously  taken  up  by  his  own  people, 
while  volunteers  flocked  eagerly  to  his  muster  &om   the 
territories  of  all  the  neighbouring  princes.     We  have  seen 
his  undertaking  receive  the  highest  of  religious  sanctions 
in  the  blessing  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.     Had  the  enterprise 
been  one  against  Anjou  or  France^  warfare  would  have 
begun  long  before  the  period  of  the  year  which  we  have 
now  reached.     But  William's  present  war&re  was  aimed  at 
a  realm  whose  insular  position  shielded  it  at  least  for  a 
season.    England  could  be  reached  only  by  sea^  and  ^e 
Normandy  of  those  days  had  ceased  to  be  a  naval  power. 
The  army  destined  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  England 
had  to  be  carried  across  the  Channel.     A  vast  fleet  was 
therefore  needed^  and  a  fleet  had  to  be  created  for  the 
Forauktioii  purpose.     The  creation  of  that  fleet  was  the  work  of  the 
Norman     summer  of  the  great  year,  while  King  Harold  of  England 
SDmin        ^*®  ^  carefully  guarding  his  southern  coasts.^    As  soon 
1066.         as  the  undertaking  was  finally  determined  on^  the  woods  of 
Normandy  began  to  be  felled^^  and  the  havens  of  Normandy 
resounded  with  the  axes  and  hammers  of  carpenters  and 
ship-builders.^    A  large  proportion  of  the  ships  were  the 

the  details  of  the  \oyage  and  the  battle,  and  for  some  of  the  eyente  after  the 
battle.  With  these  Norman  accounts  we  have  of  course  to  oompare  the  short 
narratives  in  our  own  Chronicles  and  in  Florence ;  some  particular  &ctB 
of  importance  may  also  be  gleaned  from  William  of  Malmesbury,  from  the 
Waltham  writer  De  JnverUionef  and  from  others  of  the  subsidiary  authors. 

'  See  above,  p.  335* 

'  The  cutting  down  of  the  trees  is  graphically  shown  in  the  Tapestry, 
pi.  8.  This  beginning  at  the  beginning  reminds  one  of  Odysseus  when 
about  to  leave  Kalypsd's  island  ;  abrhp  6  rdfivtro  lovpa  K.r.A.  (Od.  v.  a43X 
and  seemingly  we  may  add,  Bo&s  94  ol  ffrvro  Ifpyov. 

*  They  may  be  seen  at  work  in  the  Tapestry.  Waoe  too  (11473)  gives 
a  vivid  account ; 


* '  Fevres  h  charpentiers  manda ; 
Dune  v^issicE  k  granz  esforz 
Par  Normendie  k  tos  li  porz, 
Mainien  atraire  h  fust  porter. 


Gheviles  fere  et  boiz  doler, 
Nte  et  esquii  apareillier, 
Yeiles  estendre,  mast  drecier 
A  grant  entente  et  k  grant  cost" 


Cf.  the  great  speech  of  Dikaiopolis  in  the  Aohamians,  471  et  seqq.,  espe- 
cially 526  et  seqq. ;  rh  rc^pior  8*  a9  ismmimf  wXarwfi^pw,  ic.r.A« 
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offerings  of  the  great  Barons  and  Prelates  of  the  land.^  ohap.  xv. 
William  Fitz-Osbem,  who  had  been  the  first  man  in  ^^^^^''" 
Normandy  to  pledge  himself  to  the  enterprise^  now  re- ships. 
deemed  his  pledge  by  the  gift  of  sixty  ships.  The  same 
large  number  was  contributed  by  Roger  of  Montgomery 
and  by  Roger  of  Beaumont^  and  also  by  Hugh  of 
Avranches^  the  Aiture  Earl  of  Chester.  Fifty  ships^  with 
sixty  knights^  formed  the  contingent  of  Hugh  of  Montfort. 
Two  less  famous  men,  Fulk  the  Lame  and  Gerald  the 
Seneschal,^  contributed  forty  each.  The  gift  of  Walter 
Giffard  was  thirty  ships  with  a  hundred  knights.  The 
same  number  of  ships^  with  their  crews^  were  supplied  by 
Yulgrin,  the  pious  and  peaceftd  Bishop  of  Le  Mans.  He, 
we  are  told,  was  specially  zealous  in  the  Duke^s  cause,^ 
looking  on  him  doubtless  as  the  champion  of  Rome  and  of 
Christendom.  But  greater  even  than  these  great  con- 
tingents were  the  gifts  of  the  Duke^s  own  kinsfolk,  of  the 
members  of  the  ducal  house  no  less  than  of  those  sons  of 
his  mother  whom  his  bounty  had  so  lavishly  enriched.  A 
hundred  and  twenty  ships,  the  largest  offering  in  the  whole 
list,  were  the  contribution  of  the  Count  of  Mortain.  A 
gift  second  only  to  that  of  his  brother,  a  gift  of  a  hundred 

'  Ord.  Yit.  494  A.  "  In  NeuBtrift  moltae  naves  cum  utensilibuB  diligenter 
parats  sunt,  quibos  fabricandifl  clerici  et  laid  studiis  et  sumptibas  adbibitiB 
pariter  intendemnt."  Waoe  (11304)  names  some  of  tbe  contributors,  and 
a  fuller  lifst  is  printed  in  Lord  Lyttelton's  Appendix,  i.  463,  and  in  Giles, 
Scriptt.  WiU.  Conq.  21. 

'  I  cannot  identify  Fulk  tbe  Lame,  wbo  seems  not  to  occur  in  Domes- 
day. A  Fulk  of  Parmes  signs  a  cbarter  in  tbe  Cartulazy  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  at  Bouen  (p.  465),  and  a  Fulk  of  Caldri  was  a  bene&ctor  of  the 
some  house  in  1084  (p.  466).  As  bis  cbarter  is  confirmed  by  King  Philip 
and  not  by  William,  be  was  doubtless  a  Frenchman.  Gerald  the  Seneschal 
(<*  Dapifer/'  *'  Senescallus  ")  signs  a  cbarter  of  Bobert  of  Montgomery  (p.  442) 
in  this  Tery  year  (''anno  dominies incamationis  hlxy,  tunc  scilicet  quando 
Kormannorum  Dux  GuiUelmus  cum  dassico  apparatn  ultra  mare  erat  pro- 
fecturus  ").  He  is  perhaps  the  same  as  Gerald  the  Marshal  (Marescalcus)  who 
appears  in  the  Suffolk  Domesday  (438  b)  as  holding  a  former  possession  of 
Earl  ^l^r. 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  1 1 309.   '*  Mult  voleit  li  Dus  avancier.*' 
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CHAP.  zv.  shipSj^  was  the  oontribution  of  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux. 
William  of  Evreux  gave  eighty,  Robert  of  Eu  sixty.  The 
monk  Nicolas,  the  son  of  Duke  Richard  the  Third,  now 
Abbot  of  the  great  house  of  Saint  Ouen,  gave  twenty  ships 
with  a  hundred  knights.  Others  of  less  degree  gave  one 
ship  or  more,  according  to  their  means.^  And  among  these 
was  another  monk,  of  less  lofty  birth,  but  of  higher 
personal  renown,  than  the  princely  Abbot  of  Saint  Onen^s. 
Bemigiua  A  single  ship  with  twenty  knights  was  the  offering  of 
first  Bishop  Remigius,  then  almoner  of  the  house  of  F&»mp,'  but  who 

of  Lincoln,  y^^  y,^  aftcrtimes  to  be  the  last  Prelate  of  the  ancient  see 
1007-1093. 

of  Dorchester,  the  jQrst  who  placed  his  throne  on  the  lordly 

steep  of  more  &mous  Lincohi.     But  one  gift,  though  the 

gift  of  a  single  diip  only,  had  a  value  beyond  all  others  in 

the  eyes  of  the  Duke.    The  ship  which  was  destined  for  his 

own  use,  the  ship  which  was  to  bear  William  and  his 

fortune,^  was   the   offering  of  the   conjugal  love  of  the 

William's    Duchess  Matilda.     This  chosen  vessel  bore  the  name  of 

'  j£ora;'     ^6  Mora,  a  name  not  very  easy  to  explain.     Either  at  its 

SSt^dL^^  prow  or  at  its  stem  it  bore  the  likeness  of  a  boy  wrought 

in  gold  blowing  an  ivory  horn  pointing  towards  England.^ 

*■  So  the  list  in  Lyttelton  ;  Waoe  (11305)  cuts  down  Odo*s  gift  to  tcfrty. 

*  "  Extra  has  naves .  . .  habuit  Dax  a  quibusdam  suis  hominibns,  secun- 
diim  possibilitatem  unins  navis  cnjnsque,  multas  alias  naves." 

'  "  A  Romo  vel  Bumi  eleemosynario  Fescanni,  postea  Episcopo  Lin- 
colniensi,  unam  navem  cmn  xx.  militibus.*' 

*  Plut.  Gaes.  38.  "IBi,  li^,  y^yyait,  r^A/ia  iral  Mt0i  fiifiiv  Kalaapa  ^p^ts 
icol  T^r  Kalffopos  r^x"!^  WfirrXiwirvaf, 

*  Lyttelton,  i.  464.  **  Matildis,  postea  Regina,  ejusdem  Dncis  nxor,  ad 
honorem  Ducis  fecit  effid  navem  quae  vocabatur  Mora,  in  quA  ipse  Dox 
VGotus  est.  In  pror&  ejusdem  navis  fecit  fieri  eadem  Matildis  infemtulum 
de  auro,  dextro  indioe  monstrantem  Angliam,  et  sinistrft  manu  imprimen- 
tem  oomu  ebumeum  on."    Waoe's  account  (11594)  is  somewhat  diffiareDt ; 

"  Sor  li  chief  de  la  nef  devant,       Yerz  Engleterre  out  son  viaire^ 
Ke  marinier  apelent  brant,  Et  U  fi&seit  semblant  de  traire, 

Out  de  coivre  fet  un  enfant^         Ei  kel  part  ke  la  nef  coreit, 
Saete  et  arc  tendu  portant,  Semblant  de  traire  avant  fiMeii.** 

In  the  Tapestiy,  pi.  9,  the  child  with  his  horn  is  plain  enough,  and  he  looks 
towards  England ;  but  he  is  at  the  stem  of  the  ship,  and  not  at  the  prow, 
and  in  his  left  hand  he  bears  a  pennon. 
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The  whole  number  of  the  fleet  thus  collected  is  variously  ohap.  xy. 
stated.   The  lowest  reckoniii&r  ffives  the  exact  number  as  six  ^""Jl®'  °^ 

®  ®  the  ships 

hundred  and  ninetynsix  j  the  largest  of  those  accounts  which  variously 
are  at  all  credible  raises  it  to  an  indefinite  number  above 
three  thousand.^     Exaggeration  is  always  to  be  looked  for 
in  such  accounts ;  but  so  great  a  difference  can  hardly  be 
accounted  for  wholly  by  exaggeration.     It  is  evident  that 
our  different  accounts  follow  different  ways  of  reckoning ; 
that  some^  for  instance,  counted  only  the   ships   strictly 
BO   called^   while  others  reckoned  also  the  small  crafb  of 
every  kind.     The  ships^  after  all,  were  only  large   open  Character 
boats  with   a  single  mast  and  sail,  and  with   a  smaller  ships. 
hoat  attached.    It  is  plain  that  they  were  designed  almost 
wholly  for  transport,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  have  in  any 
way  equalled  those  mighty  horses  of  the  sea'  which  had 
borne  Swend  and  Cnut  to  the  conquest  of  England. 

But  while  William  was  thus  busily  pressing  his  war-  VTiUlam's 
like  preparations,  he  was,  no  less  characteristically,  largely  to  ecde- 
occupied  with   ecclesiastical  affiurs.     Indeed  the   chosen  "5*f*^<»i 

''  aiutirs. 

champion  of  the  saints  and  of  their  honour,  the  armed 
missionary  who  was   setting   forth   to  convert  the  stiff- 

*  The  mo0t  exact  account  is  that  of  Wace  (11564),  who  heard  the  number 
from  his  father ; 

**  Maiz  jo  ol  dire  k  mon  pere,  A  porter  armes  e  hemeis. 

Bien  m'en  sovint,  maiz  varlet  ere,  £  jo  en  escript  ai  trov^, 

Ke  set  cenz  n^,  quatre  meins,  furent,       Ne  Bai  dire  s'est  verity, 
Quant  de  Saint- Yaleri  s'esmurent,  Ke  il  i  out  treis  miles  n6s 

Ke  n^,  ke  batels,  ke  esqueis  Ki  porterent  voiles  h  tr^s/' 

This  exactness  reminds  one  of  ^schylus'  reckoning  in  the  Persians,  333- 
335.  William  of  Poitiers  ( 125)  naturally  has  his  head  Ml  of  Agamemnon ; 
"Memorat  antiqua  Graeoia  Atridem  Agamemnona  fratemos  thalamos  ultum 
ivisse  miUe  nayibus  :  protestamur  nos  Willelmum  diadema  regium  requisisse 
plnribus.*'  William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  34)  makes  the  number  "  ad  tria 
millia."    Benoit  (37004)  slightly  improves  on  this ; 

'*  Si  out  treis  mile  nefii  au  meins  ;      De  ce  nos  fiut  I'autor  certains." 
Gktimar  (5248)  goes  beyond  all  of  them.  The  French,  as  he  calls  them,  have 
"bien  unze  mil  neh,"    Another  reading  makes  it  only  nine  thousand. 
'  See  vol.  i  p.  349  for  the  "  yff-hengestas."    Gf.  the  Chronicles,  1003. 
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OHAP.  ZY.  necked  islanders  from  the  error  of  their  ways,  was  boand^ 
more  than  ever,  to  show  himself  a  feiithful  norsing-fieither 
Council  ftt  to  the  Church  at  home.     In  a  court  or  council  which  the 
June  15.  '  Duke  held  at  Bonneville  in  the  month  of  June  two  im- 
portant ecclesiastical  appointments  were  made.    Two  great 
Abbeys  needed  chie£si.     The  chair  of  Saint  Evroul  waa 
void  by  the  death  of  Abbot  Osbem,  and  the  new  monas- 
tery of  Saint  Stephen   was    now   &r   enough   advanced 
towards  perfection  for  the  brotherhood  to   be  regularly 
Appoint,    organized  under  an  Abbot.     The  monks  of  Saint  Evioal 
Mainer  at  petitioned  the  Duke  for  the  appointment  of  a  new  head  of 
^^^,       their  body.     William,  after  consulting  with  the  Diocesan 
Hugh  of  Lisieux,  placed  the  pastoral  staff  in  the  hand  of 
the   Prior   Mainer^  who  presently  received  the   abbatial 
benediction  from  the  Bishop.^     But  a  greater  than  Mainer 
was  on  this  same  day  advanced  from  the  second  to  the 
and  of        highest  rank  in  monastic  dignity.     It  was  at  this  court 
at  Saint      at  Bonueville  that  the  renowned  Prior  of  Bee,  the  future 
Stophen'a.   prijjjute  of  Canterbury,  the  man  whose  acute  and  busy  spirit 
made  him  well  nigh  the  soul  of  his  master's  enterprise,  be- 
came the  first  chief  of  his  master's  great  foundation.    The 
scruples  of  the  great  scholar  and  diplomatist  had  at  last  been 
overcome,  and  in  the  same  hour  in  which  Mainer  received 
the  staff  of  Saint  Evroul,  Lanfranc  also  received  the  staff 
Motives  to  of  the  still  more  famous  house  of  Saint  Stephen.^    The 
S^^on     policy  of  pushing  on  the  two  great  expiatory  foundations 
**  *^        at  this  particular  moment  is  obvious.    The  champions  of 


time. 


^  Ord.  Vit.  494  B.  "  Denique  hortatu  Hogonii  Episcopi  aliorumque 
sapientum  Mainerium  Priorem  ele^t,  eique  per  pastoralem  baculom  ex* 
teriorem  curam  tradidit,  et  prsodicto  antistiti  ut  ea  quae  sibi  de  spirituali 
curft  competebant  suppleret  pneoepit."  Here  again  we  get  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  relations  between  Church  and  State  in  Normandy,  and  no  bad 
comment  on  our  own  thirty-seYentb  Article. 

'  lb.  ^'Eodem  die  Dux  Domnum  Lanfrancum  Becoensium  Priorem 
coram  se  adesse  imperavit,  eique  Abbatiam  quam  ipse  Dux  in  honors 
Sancti  Stephani  protomartyris  apud  Gadomum  honorabiliter  fundaverat 
commendavit." 
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the  Church  rnnst^  as  far  as  might  be,  wipe  out  all  memory  ohap.  zy. 
of  their  former  sin.     William  must  set  out  on  his  holy 
enterprise  with  perfectly  clean  hands^  and  Matilda  must  be 
able  to  lift  up  hands  no  less  clean  as  she  prayed  for  his 
safety  and  victory  before  the  altars  which  she  had  reared. 
Indeed,  even  without  this  overwhelming  motive,  the  eve 
of  so  great  and  hazardous  an  undertaking  was  a  moment 
which  specially  called  for  works  of  devotion  of  every  kind, 
and  we  have  seen  that  it  was  so  felt  by  others  in  Normandy 
besides  the  Duke  and  Duchess.^     At  this  time  therefore^  Conmora^ 
besides  the  organization  of  William's  foundation  under  its  Holy 
first  and  greatest  Abbot,  the  material  fabric  of  Matilda's  ^^*y  "^ 
foundation  was  so  eagerly  pressed  on  that  the  unfinished  June  i8. 
minster  was  hallowed  three  days  after  the  appointment  of 
the   two  Abbots.^     As  part  of  that  great  ceremony^  the  Dedication 
ducal  pair  ofiered  on  the  altar  of  (rod  an  offering  more  Duke's 
costly  than  lands  or  buildings  or  jewelled  ornaments.     In  ^»gli*«r 
a  milder  sense  than  that  in  which  the  words  were  used  by 
the  ancient  prophet^  they  gave  their  first-bom  for  their 
transgression^  the  fruit  of  their  bodies  for  the  sin  of  their 
souls.     The  Duke's  eldest  daughter  Cecily,  now  a  child^ 
but  in  after  days  to  become  a  renowned  Abbess  of  her 
mother's  foundation^  was  dedicated  by  her  parents  as  a 
virgin  set  apart  for  God's  service.*      It  was  not   how- 
ever till  nine  years  later  that  her  lips   pronounced  the 
irrevocable  vows.* 

These  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  are  the  last  Norman  events 


*  See  the  charter  of  Roger  of  Montgomery  quoted  above,  p.  379. 
'  See  above^  p.  xo8. 

*  The  charter  in  Gallia  Christiana,  zi.  6i,  gives  the  account  of  her  dedi- 
CfttioQ  ;  "Pnetatus  comes  gloriossisaimus^t  uxor  ejus  cum  filiis  suis  Domino 
eodem  die  [14  Kal.  Jul.  1066]  obtulerunt  filiam  suam  Cseciliam  nomine, 
fitrente  Arohiepiscopo  Rothomagensi  cum  cseteris  praBsulibus,  quatenus  in 
eodem  loco,  Deificas  videlicet  Trinitatis,  Ipsi  in  babitu  religionis  peren  niter 
serviret."    See  Mrs.  Green's  Princesses,  i.  5. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  548  B. 
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OHAP.  XV.  of  a  peacefal  kind  which  I  have  to  record  dnring  this 
year  of  wonders.  They  answer  to  the  ecclesiastical  events 
which  happened  in  England  at  a  time  a  little  earlier.  The 
establishment  of  Lanfiranc  at  Saint  Stephen^s^  the  con- 
secration of  the  minster  of  the  Trinity^  answer  to  King 
Harold's  renewed  gifts  to  Waltham^  to  his  labours  for 
ecclesiastical  reformation  at  Ely.^  On  each  side  of  the 
Channel  the  rival  princes  and  their  subjects  were  striving 
to  win  the  favour  of  Heaven  by  acts  of  special  devotion. 
We  have  now  to  turn  away  fix>m  ecclesiastical^  and  from 
all  other  peaceful  affairs,  to  that  great  struggle  between 
the  two  contending  chiefii^  on  the  last  act  of  which  we 
are  now  fairly  entered. 

§  2.  TAe  Embarcation  and  Voyage  of  William. 
August — September^  1066. 

The  fleet  At  last^  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  August,^  the 
montliof  Norman  fleet  was  ready  to  set  sail  on  its  great  enter- 
Auir^*ia?P™®*  WiUi*™  ^^^*s  now  to  be  occupied  with  war,  and 
with  war  alone.  He  entrusted  the  government  of  the 
Duchy  to  Matilda,  with  the  help  of  a  council  of  wise 
men,  at  whose  head  stood  the  £unous  Roger  of  Beau- 
mont. The  age  of  Soger  made  him  fitter  for  counsel 
than  for  action;  so  he  tarried  at  home,  while  his  son 
went  to  the  war.^  The  Duke  himself  hastened  to  the 
spot  which  had  been  chosen  for  the  embarcation.  This 
spot  lay  close  to  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  memorable 

*  See  aboye,  p.  69. 

'  As  they  were  delayed  a  month  at  the  Dive,  and  a  further  time  at 
Saint  Yalery,  the  time  of  the  first  aesembling  of  the  fleet  is  carried  back  to 
the  month  of  August,  and  not  to  the  last  days  of  the  month.    See  p.  394. 

*  Will.  Pict.  155.  "  niius  [Matildis]  prudentiam  Ytri  adjuvere  oonailio 
utilissimi ;  in  quibus  locum  dignitatis  primum  tenebat  Rogerus  de  Bello- 
monte  .  .  ob  maturitatem  avi  liberior  ad  negotia  quae  domi  genintar; 
filio  adolescente  .  .  .  officio  militari  tradito.'*  On  Roger,  see  above,  p. 
387,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  199. 
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:  William's  exploits.    The  mouth  of  the  Dive,  where  the  ohaf.  xv. 
eet  of  Normandy  was  now  gathered  for  the  unprovoked 
nvasion  of  England^  lies  only  a  few  miles  below  that  ford 
)f  Varaville  where  the  Norman  Duke  had  once,  in  a  more 
righteous  cause,  dealt  so  heavy  a  blow  against  the  French 
invaders  of  his  Duchy.    The  river  there  pours  itself  into  Desorip- 
the   sea^   under  the  shelter  of  heights  which  are  a  close  pii^ee. 
continxiation  of  the  hills  from  which  King  Henry  had 
looked  down  to  see  the  massacre  of  his  rear-guard.^     The 
oonrse  of  the  stream  has  no  doubt  greatly  changed ;  the 
harbour^  largely  blocked  up  by  sand,  has  lost  much  of 
its  importance  as  a  harbour,  though  it  is  now  awaking 
to  a  kind  of  renewed  Ufe  in  the  form  of  a  modem  water- 
ing-place.    A  large   and   singular  church,  retaining  its 
massive    central   arches  of  Norman   work,   is    the    only 
piece  of  antiquity  which  remains  in   the  original  small 
town  of  Dive.     A  modem  column  and  inscription  on  the 
height  above  shows  that  the  historical  interest  of  the  spot 
is  not  forgotten,  and  the  name  of  the  great  Duke  is  still 
attached  to  the  humble  hostelry.     In  this  harbour  then 
the  ships  were  gathered;  the  host  lay  encamped  on  the 
hills,   waiting   for   the    south  wind  which  was    to  bear 
them   across  to  the  land  of  promise.     The  view  from 
those  hills  is  a  noble  one.    To  the  west  the  eye  ranges 
over  the  whole  low  country  and  over  the  gentler  heights 
which  bound  it  in  the  extreme  distance.    At  the  foot  of  the 
heights  the  Dive  rolls  along  its  winding  comrse,  then  no 
doubt  pouring  itself  into  the  sea  with  a  wider  and  more 
open  flood  than  it  can  now  boast  of.     Beyond  it  glistens 
tbe  Ome,  the  stream  which  flowed  by  the  rising  minsters 
of  Caen,  the  stream  whose  flood,  like  Eishon  of  old,^  had 
wrought  such  help  for  William^s  cause  on  the  day  when 
he  won  his  spurs  at  Val-^s-dunes.^    To  the  north-east 

*  See  ftboTe,  pp.  174, 176.  "  Jadgee  v.  ai. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  26$. 

VOL.  III.  C  C 
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oBAP.  xy.  stand  forth  the  rocks  which  guard  the  entrance  to  a  yet 
greater  stream^  the  rocks  by  which  William's  Wiking  fore- 
&thers  had  so  often  sailed  to  threaten  the  great  cities  on 
the  Seine^  and  which  now^  nnder  Norman  g^uardianship, 
served  as  it  were  to  keep  the  Lord  of  Paris  imprisoned 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  his  inland  realm. 

The  south  wind  for  which  William  so'  eagerly  waited 
was  as  slow  in  coming  as  the  east  wind  which  was  so 
eagerly  looked  for,  when  a  later  William  was  waiting  to 
set  forth  for  the  shores  of  England  on  a  widely  different 
Delay  at     errand.^    The  fleet  was  detained  for  a  whole  month  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Dive^^  and  the  panegyrist  of  William 
Good  order  grows  eloquent  on  the  wonderful  good  order  and  peace- 
inWil-"^     able  demeanour  of  the  host  which  was,  no  doubt  most 
liam's         unwillingly,  subjected  to  this  untoward  delay.    The  ex- 
cellence of  the  Duke's  commissariat  is  set  forth  in  such 
glowing  colours  that  we  cannot  help  longing  to  know  the 
details  of  his  arrangements.    The  whole  army,  we  are 
told,  received  regular  pay  and  regular  provisions  during 
the  month  which  was  thus  condemned  to  inactivity.^    All 
plunder  was  forbidden,  and  we  are  told  that  William's  orders 
to  this  effect  were  carried  out  with  a  degree  of  success 
which  seems  incredible.    The  inhabitants  of  the  surround- 
ing country  learned  to  pass  without  fear  among  the  motley 
host,  a  host  made  up  not  only  of  their  own  countiymen 
but  of  adventurers  from  every  province  of  Gkiul.*    The 


^  See  Maoatday,  ii  465. 

'  Will.  Pict.  laa.  **  Yentoniin  moommoditas  ad  Porium  IHyb  detinebat 
morft  menBtnift."  Ord.  Vit.  500  A.  "  Glasais  Normannonun  spatio . . .  unictB 
menms  in  ostlo  DivsB  viciniBque  poitubuB  Nothum  [Notnm,  so.]  pnesto* 
lata  est." 

'  WilL  Pict.  u.  8.  "  Bapinft  omni  interdicts,  stippendio  ipniis  miUia 
milltum  qninquaginta  alebantor  .  .  .  .  ea  illios  temperantia  fuit  ac  pro. 
dentia." 

*  lb.  "  Homo  imbecillii  aut  inermiB  equo  cantans  qvik  libuit  yectabatnr, 
tunnaB  militum  oemenst  non  exhorresoens." 
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flocks  and  herds  fed  undisturbed  in  their  pastures ;  the  ohap.  zv. 
ripening  com  remained  alike  uncut  and  untrampled  by 
the  dangerous  visitors.^  In  all  this  there  is  doubtless 
much  of  the  exagg^eration  of  a  professed  panegyrist.  But 
we  can  well  believe  that  the  strong  will  of  the  Great 
William  was  really  able  to  preserve  a  degree  of  good  order 
among  the  mixed  multitude  which  he  commanded  which 
a  lesser  man  might  have  found  it  hopeless  to  preserve 
even  among  an  army  of  his  own  subjects. 

The   numbers   of  the   host  which  William   had  nowNomben 
assembled  are  as  variously  stated  as  the  number  of  the  ships  liam'a 
which  were  to  carry  them.     The  sum  total  is  commonly  "™y- 
given  at  sixty  thousand^  or  even  more;    but  there  are 
authorities  which  bring  it  as  low  as  fourteen  thousand.^ 
Here^  as  in  the  case  of  the  ships^  while  we  must  allow  for 
error  and  exaggeration^  we  must  also  allow  for  different 
systems  of  reckoning.    The  higher  amount  may  be  meant 
to  take  in  all  the  armed  men  of  every  class,  while  the 
lower  may  give  only  the  number  of  knights — what  in  the 
military  language  of  a  later  agpe  would  have  been  called 
the  number  of  lances.    In  the  history  of  all  ages  nothing 
is  so  little  trustworthy  as  the  figures  which  profess  to  set 
before  us  the  numbers  of  armies.    And  I  fear  that  the 
exact  number,  or  even  any  near  approximation  to  the  exact 


*  Will.  Pioi.  123.  "  Militibus  et  hospitibuB  abunde  sumptas  ministrabatar, 
nemini  rapere  quippiam  oonoedebatur.  Proyincialium  tut5  annenta  vel 
greges  pascebantur  sou  per  caxnpestria,  seu  per  teaqua.  Segetes  faloem  cul- 
toiis  intaotsd  ezpectabant,  quae  nee  attririt  raperba  equitum  efiuaio,  neo 
demeesuit  pabnlator." 

'  The  Chronicle  of  Saint  Maxentiiu  (Labb^,  ii.  211)  says,  "Fertur 
habuiflse  in  exerdtu  rao  qnatnordecim  millia  hominum."  But  William 
of  Poitiera^  in  the  pamage  jiut  quoted,  speaks  of  **  millia  militum  qnin- 
qaaginta;'*  and  afterwM^  he  makes  William  (ia8)  say  that  he  will 
fight  Harold,  "tametsi  decem  sola  millia  virorum  haberem,  quales  ad 
■eauginta  millia  adduzL**  Lastly,  Orderio  (500  B)  gives  him  *'  quinqua- 
ginta  millia  militum  cam  oopiA  peditum.**  A  good  deal  turns  on  the 
ambiguous  word  "miles.'' 

C  C  2 
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OHAP.  ZY.  number,  either  of  the  Norman  invaders  or  of  the  English 
defenders^  is  one  of  the  things  which  the  historian  must, 
however  unwillingly,  leave  uncertain. 
Spies  Bent       It  was  while  the  Norman  fleet  was  still  at  the  mouth 
^  '  of  the  Dive,  while  the  whole  southern  coast  of  England 

was  so  strongly  guarded  by  the  watchful  care  of  Harold,^ 
that  an  incident  is  said  to  have  happened,  which,  though 
it  has  been  mixed  up  with  events  not  belonging  to  it  in 
date,  is  most  likely  not  without  some 'foundation  in  fact. 
The  King  of  the  English,  among  his  precautions  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,^  did  not  forget  to  get  what  know- 
ledge he  could  as  to  the  condition  and  numbers  of  the 
enemy.     He  sent  spies  across  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dive. 
Chie  IB        One  of  them  was  seized  and  led  before  the  Duke.    We  are 
bef^^ni-^^^  told  whether  William  followed  the  magnanimous  or 
^^*  Y^^   ostentatious  example  of  Xerxes^  in  showing  the  Enfiflish- 

aenoB  mm  ^  °  ^ 

back  with  man  the  whole  strength  and  numbers  of  the  Norman  host; 
ingmoB-  but  he  at  least  sent  him  home  unhurt,  though  charged 
H^ld  ^^^  ^  threatening  message  to  his  sovereign.  When  the 
spy  strove  to  hide  his  errand  under  some  of  the  nsual 
subterfuges,^  William  showed  him  at  once  that  no  dis- 
guises could  avail  with  him.  Harold  might  forbear  to 
waste  his  gold  and  silver  in  paying  spies  to  search  out 
William's  resources;   sooner  than  Harold  looked  for,  he 

^  See  above,  p.  325. 

'  It  IB  now  that  William  of  Poitiers  (i  33)  givee  that  notice  of  Harold's  pre- 
parationB  which  I  refexred  to  above,  p.  337 ;  "  HeralduB . . .  callid^  sabomaAos 
traoBmisit  exploratores.**  This  sort  of  expression,  and  some  of  the  words 
presently  put  into  William's  mouth  ("  Non  indiget  HenJduB  anri  soi  vel 
aigenti  jactorft  tuam  aliorumque  fidem  atque  sollertiam  emere"),  might  lead 
one  to  fitncy  that  these  spies  were  Norman  subjectB  won  over  by  EnglSah 
gold.  Bat  the  word  "transmisit"  seems  to  forbid  this  notion.  The  troth 
is  that  William's  panegyrist  cannot  understand  the  position  of  an  Engliaih- 
man  faithfiilly  serving  the  English  King. 

'  Herod,  vii.  146. 

*  Will.  Pict.  u.  s.  "  Quorum  deprehenso  uni,  caussamque  soi  adventda 
quA  prseceptum  est  specie  obtegere  conato,  Dux  animi  sui  magnitadin«m 
prodidit." 
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would  himself  come  as  his  own  messenger,  and  would  teach  ohap.  xv. 
him  on  his  own  soil  what  the  power  of  Normandy  was.^ 
And  it  was  now^  we  are  told,  that  the  Duke  made  that  most  William's 
singular  comparison  between  himself  and  his  rival  of  which  beWeen^^ 
I  have  already  spoken.    He  had  promised  away  all  the  goods  ^"^  "^^ 
of  Harold  beforehand^  while  Harold  had  not  the  strength 
of  mind  to  promise  anything  of  his.^     He  goes  on  to  say 
that  Harold  would  fight  only  to  retain  what  he  had  wrong- 
fully seized^  while  he  would  fight  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  gift  of  his  departed  friend  which  he  had  earned  by  his 
services  towards  him.^     Success  was  certain ;  the  fleet  was 
of  such  a  number  as  to  be  fully  enough  for  any  purpose 
that  was  needed^  while  he  was  not  cumbered  with  any 
useless  multitude  of  ships.     And^  as  for   the  army^  the 
&te  of  campaifi:ns  was  decided,  not  by  the  number  of 

A  month  was  thus  lost  at  the  Dive/  and  yet  the  south  William  re- 

B0lv68  to 

wind  came  not.    The  Duke  at  last  resolved  to  change  his  change  his 
position  and  his  place  of  embarcation.     He  had  many  good  P*^**®"*' 
reasons  for  doing  so.     Had  he  stayed  much  longer  in  his 
first  quarters^  his  supplies  would  probably  have  failed  him^ 

^  Will.  Piot.  123.  "Quid  oonsulatur,  quid  apparetar  apud  no6,  oertior 
eum  quam  velit,  et  opinione  ejus  citior,  index,  quippe  mea  pnesentiay 
dooebit."    This  "  index"  is  exactly  the  alrhs  tyy^Kos  of  Herodotus. 

It  is  here  that  William  of  Poitiers  brings  in  those  fears  and  hesitations 
among  the  Normans,  which,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere  (see  above,  pp.  193, 
394,  and  Appendix  W),  clearly  belong  to  another  part  of  the  stoxy. 
William  is  made  to  tell  the  spy  that  he  will  be  in  England  within  a 
year,  and  the  Normans  say  that  it  is  impossible  that  a  fleet  should  be 
got  ready  within  the  year.  This  language  oould  not  have  been  used  at 
a  moment  when  the  fleet  was  ready  to  sail,  and  was  simply  waiting  for  a 
fair  wind. 

*  See  above,  p.  281. 

*  Will.  Pict.  124.  *'Pr»terea,  ne  rapinam  amittat  ille  pugnabit;  nos 
qusB  dono  accepimus,  beneficiJs  oomparavimus,  requirimus.** 

*  lb.     ''  Virtute  melihs  quam  numero  militum  beUa  geruntur." 
»  Ord.  Vit.  500.     "iSpatio  unius  mensis." 
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OHAP.  XT.  and  he  would  no  longer  have  been  able  to  keep  back  his 
tioops,  especiaUy  the  foreign  mercenaries,  fiom  plander. 
Meanwhile  the  same  failure  of  provisions  which  William 
merely  dreaded  had  actually  defeated  all  the  schemes  of  the 
Influence    English  King.    While  William  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the 
bandLg  of  Dive,  Harold's  great  fleet  and  army^  which  had  so  long' 
^^^^l     guarded  the  English  coast,  was  finally  disbanded^  and  the 
wmy.         mass  of  the  ships  went  back  to  London.^    It  had  in  &cb 
8.  been  a  sort  of  involuntary  struggle  between  the  two  rivals^ 

which  could  keep  an  army  for  a  longer  time  on  foot  in  a  state 
of  inaction.  In  this  struggle  William  had  succeeded.  The 
host  with  which  Harold  had  lined  the  whole  West-Saxon 
coast  was  doubtless  far  larger  than  the  host  whidi  William 
had  gathered  at  a  single  haven  of  Normandy.  But  William's 
host^  gathered  &om  all  parts  of  Gktul^  consisted  far  more 
largely  of  professional  soldiers  than  Harold's,  and  in  a  fiir 
smaller  degree  of  the  general  levies  of  the  country^  eager  to 
return  to  their  homes  and  harvests.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  endurance  of  William's  army  outlasted  the  endurance  of 
the  army  of  Harold.  But  William  had  doubtless  by  this 
time  exhausted  the  supplies  afforded  by  Ihe  lands  near  the 
Dive,  and  he  found  it  expedient  to  remove  to  quarters 
whose  resources  were  still  untouched.  And  the  disbanding 
of  Harold's  fleet  and  army  supplied  another  motive  equally 
strong.  Now  that  the  shores  of  England  were  left  com- 
paratively defenceless,  now  that  the  English  fleet  no  longer 
rode  triumphantly  in  the  Channel^  it  became  a  matter  of 
importance  with  William  to  be  nearer  to  the  English  shores^ 
ready  to  sweep  down  on  any  unguarded  spot  at  any  favour- 
able moment.  William  therefore  took  advantage  of  a  west 
wind^  to  hasten  from  the  Dive  to  a  point  which  far  more 

*  See  above,  p.  338. 

'  Will.  Pict.  1 24.  '*  Jam  iota  classis  proyidentiBsim^  exomata  ab  ostio 
DivK  yiomisqae  poitubus,  ubi  Notum  quo  transmitterent  diutibs  ezspec- 
tavere,  Zephyri  flatu  in  stationem  Sancti  Walerid  delata  eat."  80  Ord. 
Vit.  500  A. 
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olosely  threatened  the  southern  shores  of  England.     He  ohaf.  xy. 
passed  by  the  month  of  the  Seine  and  by  the  whole  coast  wmi«m 

*  "  "^  sails  to 

of  Upper  Normandy,  and  took  up  his  position  at  a  spot  Saint  Ya- 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  immediate  dominion,  within  September 
the  territories  of  his  now  faithful  vassal  Ouy  of  Ponthieu.^  '^' 
Near  the  mouth  of  the  broad  estuary  of  the  Somme,  on  History  of 
a  low  height  overhanging  the  water,*  stood  a  minster,  com-  of  Saint  ^ 
memorating  the  good  deeds  of  Walaric,  a  saint  of  Mero-  Walaric  or 

•       •         •  m  aiery* 

vmgian  times,  who  had  done  much  to  evangelize  the  still 
heathen  lands  of  Northern  6aul.^  Like  so  many  other 
foundations  originally  secular,  it  had  seen  its  canons  give 
way  to  monks,  and  the  monastery  now  ranked  high  among 
foundations  of  its  own  class.  Near  its  gate  a  small  town 
had  arisen,  bearing,  like  the  abbey  itself,  the  name  of  its 
ancient  patron,  but  in  a  form  which  French  pronunciation 
had  moulded  into  a  likeness  to  the  great  Valerian  house 
of  Bome.  The  Abbey  of  Saint  Yalery,  like  many  other 
monasteries,  had  suffered  through  its  own  renown;  the 
relics  of  its  founder  had  been  carried  off  by  the  pious 
cupidity  of  a  Count  of  Flanders,  and  had  been  restored  by 
the  pious  intercession  of  a  Duke  of  the  French.^  Like 
many  other  monasteries,  the  duty  of  its  defence  had  given 

^  On  the  homage  of  Guy  to  William  for  Ponthieu  see  above,  p.  157.    He 
now  also  held  lands  in  Normandy  itsell     See  p.  226, 
'  The  position  is  well  marked  by  Guy  of  Amiens,  53  ; 

"  Desuper  est  castrum  quoddam  sancti  WaUrici.** 

*  Something  about  the  early  histoTy  of  Saint  Valery  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  work  of  M.  Lefils,  Histoire  CivUe,  PolUique  et  Bdigieute  de  Saint' 
VdUry  et  da  ConUd  du  Vimeu  (Abberille,  1858),  but  the  book  is  vastly 
inferior  to  the  ezceUent  local  works  which  have  helped  me  so  much  in 
Norman  matters.     On  Saint  Walario  or  Yalery  himself,  see  p.  31. 

*  Am  the  story  appean  in  the  Life  of  Burchard  of  Venddme  (Duchesne, 
Ber.  Franc,  iv.  i  a i),  the  Count  of  Flanders  concerned  is  the  younger  Amul( 
and  the  restoration  is  brought  about  by  the  influence  of  King  Bobert  and 
the  personal  agency  of  Count  Barchard.  But  this  account  is  very  oon- 
fused.  The  body  was  really  carried  off  by  the  elder  Amulf,  and  the 
restoration  was  effected  in  981  by  Hugh  Capet,  who  also  changed  the 
•ecular  canons  of  Saint  Yaleiy  into  monks.  See  the  Belatio  in  Mabilloni 
Act.  Ord.  Ben.  vii.  546. 
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CHAP.  XY.  a  title  to  a  line  of  temporal  nobles.     The  Advocates  of 
TbaAdvo-  Saiiit  Yslevy  were  powerful  lords ;  one  of  them^  as  we  have 
Saint         seen^  had  married  a  daughter  of  Normandy,  and  a  younger 
^'      branch  of  his  race  filled  a  high  and  honourable  place  among 
Dascrn)-     the  great  houses  of  the  Norman  land.^     Of  this  fiunous 
place.         abbey  the  vast  encircling  wall  still  remains^  but  the  re- 
mains of  the  church  are  small^  and  of  a  date  somewhat 
later  than  the  days  with  which  we  are  concerned.     But  the 
ancient  town^  risings  with  its  parish  churchy  above  the 
modem  port  which  has  arisen  rather  higher  up  the  river^ 
still  retains  its  walls  and  gateways  and  general  medisBval 
look  in  singular  perfection.     Below^  immediately  on  the 
coast^  stands  a  ruined  tower  of  rude  work^  to  which  an 
inaccurate  or  misunderstood  legend  has  attached  the  name 
of  Harold  of  England.'    The  spot^  even  apart  from  its 
historical  associations^   is  in   every   way   striking.      The 
broad  estuary^  the  wooded  heights  above  it^  the  ancient 
and  the  modem  town^  unite  to  form  a  singularly  varied 
Gathering  landscape.     It  was  here^  on  the  wide  expanse  of  water 
fleet ;  its    ii^to  which  the  mouth  of  the  great  Picard  river  spreads 
°"*®"'        itself^  that  the  fleet  of  William  rode,  still  waiting  for  the 
long-expected  south  wind  which  should  at  once  transport 
him  and  his  host  to  the  shores  of  Sussex.     Its  numbers 
seem  to  have  been  somewhat  lessened  from  the  numbers, 
whatever  those  numbers  were,  of  the  fleet  which  had  been 
gathered  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dive.     We  hear  of  losses 
from  shipwreck,  and  of  losses  from  desertion;^  and,  as  we 

^  See  above,  p.  131. 

'  See  Lefilfl,  p.  64.  I  will  not  enter  into  any  controversy  as  to  the  date 
of  the  so-called  Tower  of  Harold,  or  as  to  the  origin  of  its  name.  It  may 
be  called  after  some  other  Harold,  or  the  name  may  be,  as  M.  Lefils  Bug- 
geets,  a  corruption  of  something  quite  different.  But  in  any  case  it  'was 
not,  what  the  legend  makes  it,  the  place  of  the  imprisonment  of  Harold  the 
son  of  Godwine,  which  was  undoubtedly  at  Beaurain.    See  above,  p.  223. 

'  Will.  Piot.  125.  "Princeps,  quern  neque  mora  sive  contrarietas  venti, 
neque  terribilia  naufragia,  neque  pavida  fuga  multorum  qui  fidem  spopon- 
derant,  frangere  pravalent.'* 
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have  seen^  it  is  not  impossible  that  we  ought  to  add  losses  ohaf.  xv. 
firom  at  least  partial  actions  Mrith  English  ships.^    At  any 
rate^  £rom  what  cause  soever^  a  good  many  men  were 
missing  from  William's  muster;  and  we  are  told  that  he 
imitated  the  well-known  stratagem  of  Xeixes,^  by  causing 
the  recovered  bodies  of  the  drowned  men  to  be  buried 
as  secretly  as  might  be^  lest  the  knowledge  of  their  losses 
might  serve  to  dishearten  his  followers.^     Still  the  wind  Further 
was  not  favourable ;  the  west  wind  had  brought  the  fleet  saint 
to  Saint  Valery,  but  the  south  wind  was  not  yet  willing  to  Sl^^^r 
bring  it  to  any  English  haven.     All  the  time  then  that  i^-^?- 
Harold  was  engaged  in  his  great  Northern  march  and  in 
his  victory  at   Stamfordbridge^  William  was   still  lying 
inactive  in  his  second  naval  quarters  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Somme. 

But  with  William  time  was  never  idle ;  he  had  ever  at  The  army 
his  command  the  resources  of  both  worlds  to  occupy  any  bjezhor-  ' 
Beaton  of  constrained  inaction.     It  was  even  more  incum-  ^^^^ 
bent  upon  him  to  respect  the  property  of  his  alhes  and  oeremo- 
vassak  than  to  respect  that  of  his  own  subjects.     He  occu- 
pied himself  as  diligently  in  care  for  his  commissariat  at 
Saint  Yalery  as  he  had  done  at  the  Dive.^    By  constant 
exhortations  he  kept  up  the  spirits  of  those  of  his  men  who 
were  already  beginning  to  shrink  from  the  enterprise.^ 
And  the  champion  of  the  Churchy  the  pious  leader  of  the 
great  expedition  for  the  second  conversion  of  the  erring 
English^  was  not  likely  to  be  sparing  at  such  a  moment  in 
those  means  of  spiritual  excitement  of  which  he  so  well 
knew  the  efficacy.      Prayers  and  sacred  rites  of  every 

^  See  above,  p.  338.  I  am  by  no  meaoB  clear  that  some  trace  of  these  en- 
gagements, probably  of  no  great  importance,  may  not  lurk  in  the  "  pavida 
fhga"  of  William  of  Poitiers.    See  Appendix  A  A.  '  Herod,  yiii  34, 

*  Will.  Pict.  125.  '*  Qoin  et  consilio  adversitatibus  obvias,  sabmersorum  " 

interitus  quanttun  poterat  occultavit,  latentibs  tumulando." 

'  lb.  "  Commeatun  indies  angendo  inopiam  leniyit." 

^  lb.  '<  Ad  hoc  hortamine  diverse  retraxit  exterritos,  animavit  paventes." 
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OHAP.  zv.  kind  were  resorted  to,  in  order  to  move  Heaven  to  send  the 
looked-for  wind  which  should  waft  its  servants  to  do  its 
bidding  beyond  flie  sea.    The  Dnke  himself  was  onwearied 
in  his  devotions  within  the  minster  of  Saint  Valeiy^  nor 
did  he  pay  less  regard  to  the  outside  of  the  temple  tiian  to 
the  inside.     His  eyes  were  ever  watching  the  weatfaeroock 
on  the  minster  tower;  when  he  saw  it  pointing  to  thesonth^ 
his  heart  was  downcast  and  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tean^ 
but  the  least  turn  in  the  opposite  direction  again  kindled 
his  hopes.     Still  the  wind  came  not;  the  sky  was  cloudy; 
the  weather  was  cold  and  rainy;  for  fifteen  days  all  the 
powers  of  the  air  seemed  steadily  bent  against  the  enter- 
Prooeaiion  prise.^    At  last  reoourse  was  had  to  a  ceremony  of  special 
of  sJnt  ^  solemnity^  one  which^  it  was  thought ^  could  not  fiEul  to  wring 
Yalfiiy.      jj^Q  long-wished-for  boon  from  the  saints  and  from  their 
Creator.     At  the  request  of  the  Duke  and  his  army^  the 
Abbot  and  monks  of  Saint  Yaleiy  came  forth  from  their 
church  in  solenm  procession^  bearing  the  shrine  which 
contained    the  wonder-working    body  of  their    glorified 
patron.    A  carpet  was  spread  on   the  ground,  and  the 
shrine  was  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  army,  awaiting  their 
devotions  and  their  ofierings.    The  Duke  and  all  his  host 

^  Qttid.  Amb.  54 ; 

"  Nam  ter  quinque  dies  oomplteti  finibiu  illis, 
ExflpectaiiB  sumnii  JadioU  auxilimn. 
Eocletiam  sanoti  deyotft  mente  frequentans, 

nii  pura  dabafl  ingeminando  preoes. 
Inspicifl  et  templi  gaUoB  quA  vertitur  aurii ; 

AuBter  si  spirat,  lastaa  abinde  redis : 
Si  iubit6  Boreas  Austrom  diyertit  et  arcet, 

Effiuds  lacrimis  fletibus  ora  rigas. 
Desolatos  eras :  frigns  £guaebat  et  imber, 
Et  poltis  obteotus  nubibus  et  pluviis." 
The  edition  in  the  Monnmenta  Historioa  Britannica  has  "ter  qaioqv« 
diesy"  while  those  of  Giles  and  Michel  have  '*  turn  quinque."    The  fonner 
reading  is  obviously  light,  as  explaining  the  expression  in  v.  53  of  "lon^ 
difflcilisque  mora.*'    With  William's  looking  at  the  weatheroock,  oompan 
the  passage  of  Maoaulay  referred  to  in  p.  386. 
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knelt  in  prayer  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  adverse  breeze  ohap.  xv. 
and  the  sending  of  one  more  favourable.    Nor  was  their 
bounty  less  than  their  £uth ;   the  shrine  of  Saint  Yaleiy 
was  hidden  by  the  pieces  of  money  showered  down  as 
offerings  by  his  worshippers.^ 

The  devotion  and  the  pious  liberality  of  the  Norman  The  south 
host  did  not  pass  unrewarded.    The  prayers  and  the  gifts  blows. 
of  William  and  his  followers  did  their  work.    The  costly  y®^®^ 
offerings  at  Caen^  the  crowning  act  of  devotion  at  Saint  Sept.  27. 
Valery,  at  last  availed  to  release  the  new  Agamemndn  from 
his  unwiUing  sojourn  at  another  Aulis.^    In  the  milder 
belief  of  William's  age  the  virginity  of  Cecily  was  an 
offering  more  acceptable  to  Heaven  than  the  bloody  sacri- 
fice of  Iphigeneia.     And  at  last  so  many  prayers  were 
heard.    On  Wednesday  the  twenty-seventh  of  September^ 
two  days  after   Harold's  victory  at  Stamfordbridge^  the 
south  wind  blew.^ 

^  These  last  details  come  from  Waoe,  ii579  i 
'*  Poiz  ant  tant  li  oovent  pr^i^  Oil  ki  debveient  mer  passer ; 

Ke  la  chasse  Saint-Valeri  Tant  i  ont  tuit  denien  offert, 

Mistrent  as  obams  sor  un  tapi.         Tot  li  cors  saint  en  ont  covert.'* 
Als  cors  saint  vinrent  tuit  orer 
The  bringing  oat  of  the  body  of  the  saint,  which  evidently  made  a  deep  im- 
pression.  is  also  recorded  by  William  of  Poitiers  (125),  Orderic  (500  B;, 
and  William  of  Malmesbury  (ill.  238).    Gay  of  Amiens,  whom  we  should 
have  expected  to  be  eloquent  on  the  subject^  holds  his  peace. 

*  William  of  Poitiers  has  his  head  full  of  Agamemndn  and  of  Xerzds, 
but  this  obvious  analogy  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him.  Yet  who 
can  help  thinking  of  the  northern  blasts,  the  «Toa2  dxd  Trrpufioyos  fU}\ovaai 
(Macih.  Ag.  185  et  seqq.),  which  delayed  the  fleet  of  the  Achaians,  and  of 
the  sacrifice  by  which  alone  help  could  be  gained  t 

*  All  our  accounts  directly  connect  the  &vourable  wind  with  the  reli- 
gions ceremony  which  had  just  been  performed.  William  of  Poitiers  (i  25) 
deeoribes  the  rite,  and  immediately  adds,  "Spirante  dein  aurft  ezspectatA." 
So  Orderic  (500  B)  ;  "Denique  dum  prosper  ventus  multorum  votis 
optatus,  Deo  volente,  subit6  spiravit.**  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  138) 
is,  if  possible,  still  more  emphatic ;  "  Nee  mora  intercessit,  quin  prosper 
flfttos  carbasa  impleret.**  Guy  of  Amiens  (70),  not  mentioning  the  special 
ceremony,  attributes  the  change  of  weather  to  William's  prayers  generally ; 

"  Yelle  tuum  tandem  plus  ut  Deus  est  miseratus. 
Pro  votoque  tibi  suppeditavit  opus." 
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CHAP.  XV.  The  camp  was  in  a  tamult  of  joy  and  thankfulness.  The 
^]^^^^^  wished-fbr  hour  was  at  last  come.  England  and  its  spoils 
seemed  to  lie  before  them^  ready  to  be  grasped  by  Hie 
hands  of  the  champions  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Nonnan 
saints.  Men  were  seen  everywhere  Kfting  np  their  hands 
to  heaven^  exhorting  and  rejoicing  with  one  another  that 
the  hours  of  weariness  were  over^  that  the  moment  of 
action  at  last  had  come.^  In  the  midst  of  the  general  joy 
came  the  Duke's  orders  for  immediate  embarcation.  Wil- 
liam,  as  eager  by  temper  as  he  was  cautions  by  reflexion, 
was  foremost  in  uiging  his  followers  to  hasten  on  board 
their  vesselsj  and  to  lose  no  time  in  making  for  the  pro- 
mised land.^  But  his  troops  needed  little  urging;  ihe 
dread  of  the  unknown  sea  and  of  the  unknown  land^  the 
dread  of  the  wealth  of  England  and  of  the  might  of  her 
defenders,^  had  all  passed  away.  The  Norman  warriors 
were  so  clearly  the  favourites  of  Heaven,  the  sign  which 
they  had  just  received  so  clearly  showed  that  their  caiise 
was  the  cause  of  righteousness^  that  doubt  and  fear  no 
longer  lingered  in  the  mind  of  any  man.  Men  rushed  to 
the  shore  ;^  one  man  exhorted  his  followers,  another  his 
comrades ;  each  was  eager  to  be  first  on  boards  to  be  fore- 
most in  the  holy  work.  The  captain  outstripped  his 
soldiers;  the  soldier  outstripped  his  companions;  men  left 
behind  them  their  goods  and  their  necessary  stores^  having 

^  Will.  Pict.  135.  "Yooes  cum  maoibus  in  oooluin  gratificantes,  ac 
simul  tmniiltus  invioem  incitaiifl  toUitar.**  Both  this  writer  and  Gay  of 
AmtenB  give  very  full  and  vivid  aooounts  of  the  voyaga. 

'  lb.  ''  Increpat  atque  urget  in  puppes  ardena  vehementia  ]>uci8,  si  quoe 
uUatenus  moram  nectere  notat." 
'  See  above,  p.  294. 

*  WiU.  Pict.  u.  s.  "Terra  quam  properantiBsim^  deeeritur,  duUum  iter 
quam  cnpientissim^  initur."    So  Guy  of  Amiens,  78  ; 

"  ProtinuB  una  fuit  mens  omnibus,  lequa  voluntas. 
Jam  bene  pacato  credere  se  pelago. 
Quamquam  diversi  tamen  adsunt  Uetificati ; 
Nee  mora,  quisque  suum  currit  ad  officium." 
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one  fear  only  before  their  eyoB,  lest  by  any  mishap  they  phap.  xv, 
should  themselves  be  left  behind.^  Some  bore  on  their 
shoulders  the  swords,  the  spears,  the  coats  of  mail,  which 
would  be  needed  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  Some 
yoked  themselves  to  waggons  loaded  Mrith  spears^  and 
loaded  also  with  casks  of  wine.  This  last  was  the  only 
kind  of  provision  of  which  any  great  quantity  seems  to 
liave  been  thought  needful ;  conquered  England  was  to  find 
the  rest.'  Some  were  busy  in  setting  up  the  masts^  some 
in  unfurling  the  sails  ;^  the  especial  work  of  the  horsemen 
was  the  difficult  task  of  bringing  their  horses  on  board  the 
vessels.^  The  ships  resounded  with  music;  the  pipe^  the 
zittem,  the  drum^  the  cymbals,  all  were  heard,  and  the 
voice  of  the  trumpet  sounded  proudly  over  all.^  Mean- 
while the  Duke  once  more  made  his  way  to  the  minster  of 
Saint  Yalery^  and  offered  his  last  prayers  and  gifts  on 
G^aulish  ground  before  he  went  forth  to  the  conquest  of 
the  island  realm.^  Before  he  reached  his  ship^  evening 
had  set  in.  The  moon  was  hidden  and  the  heavens  were 
clouded  over.    The  Duke  therefore  ordered  every  ship  to 

^  Will.  Pict.  1^5.  "Eo  oeleritatis  mota  impelluntnr,  ut  quum  anni- 
gemm  bie,  Bodum  inolamet  ille,  plerique  immemores  clientum,  ant 
Bodomm,  aut  rerum  necenBaTJamm,  id  lolum,  ne  relinqaantur,  oogitant  et 
festmant." 

'  Tapeetry,  pL  9.  '*  Isti  portant  armaa  ad  navM,  et  hie  trahtmt  carram 
com  vino  et  anniB."  We  shall  hear  presently  of  the  nature  of  the  drink,  at 
least  on  board  the  ducal  ship.  William  either  despised  or  knew  not  of  the 
wine  of  Glonceetershire.    See  toI.  ii.  p.  1 45. 

»  Wid.  Amb.  8a  ; 

<'  Sublimant  alii  males,  aliique  laborant 
Erectis  malis  addere  vela  super." 

^  lb.  84 ;  "Plnrima  oogit  eqnos  equitum  pars  scandere  naves.*' 

'  lb.  90 ;  "  Hinc  resonando  tiibee  varios  dant  mille  boatus, 

Fistula  cum  calamis,  et  fidibus  cithara ; 

Tympana  taaiinis  implent  mugitibns  auras  ; 

Alternant  modnlos  oymbala  dara  sues.** 
•lb.  98; 

**  Sed  ta  templa  petis  sanoti  supra  memorati, 

Mnneribusque  datis  ourris  adire  ratem.' 


«f 
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OHAP.zv;  bear  a  light^^  while  on  the  top  of  the  mast  of  his  own 
Mora  a  huge  lantern  blazed  to  be  the  guiding  star  of  the 

Williftm  whole  navy.  William  now  went  on  board;  the  trumpet 
sounded^  and  the  voice  of  the  herald  amiounced  the  Duke^s 
last  orders  before  setting  sail.  The  ships  were  to  keep  as 
near  together  as  might  be,  and  to  follow  closely  after  the 
beacon-light  of  his  own  ship.  When  they  were  well  out 
to  sea,  they  were  to  rest  a  while  in  the  dead  hour  of  the 
night,  till  the  signals  speaking  alike  to  the  eye  and  the  ear 
had  again  issued  the  ducal  commands  from  the  ducal 
vessel.^  The  fleet  set  sail;  the  vessels  halted  and  rested 
as  the  Duke  had  ordered.  But  before  day-break  the 
trumpet  again  sounded  from  the  Mora,  and  the  lantern 

Detailfl  of  again  blazed  at  her  mast.  The  ships  again  set  sail ;  but 
18  voyage,  ^j^^  ^j^.^  which  carried  William  and  his  fortunes  far  out- 
stripped all  her  followers.^    We  are  told  that  the  speed  of 

*  Wid.  Amb.  io6  ; 

"  Koz  ubi  c»ca  polum  tenebroBiB  oooapat  nmbris, 
Et  negat  obflequium  Cyntbia  tecta  tiM, 
Imples  non  alitor  fadbuB  rutilantibus  undaa, 
Sidera  quam  coBlnm,  sole  mente,  replent 
Qaot  faerant  naveB,  totidem  tu  lamina  spaigiB." 
'  Win  Pici.  ia5.    "  Dat  pneoonis  vooe  ediotum,  ut,  qaum  in  altmn  sint 
deducts),  paullulnm  nootis  conqnieacant  non  long%  k  sak  rates  cunotie  in 
ancoris  fluitantes,  donee,  in  ejns  nudi  snmmo  lampade  conspectft,  extempU 
buocinA  claogorem  curstUi  aocipiant  signum."   So  Roman  de  Boa,  11588  ; 

"  Une  lanteme  fist  11  Das 
Metre  en  sa  nef  el  mast  de  sos.'* 
The  lantern  on  the  Dake*s  mast  is  shown  plainly  enoagh  in  the  Tapestry, 
pi.  9  ;  bat  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  Gay,  unless  it  lurks  in  the  more 
general  words  (i  1 1), 

"  ImpositaB  malis  permultft  laoe  latems 
Tramite  directo  per  mare  yela  regont.** 
He  then  goes  on  to  mention  the  order  for  the  mid- sea  halt^  much  as  in 
William  of  Poitiers. 
Compare  the  description  of  the  Toyage  of  Sdpio  in  Liyy,  zxix.  45; 
'  "  Lamina  in  navibus  singula  rostrats,  bina  onerariae  haberent ;  in  pre- 
toriA  nave  insigne  noctumum  trium  luminum  fore.*'    See  also  the  description 
of  the  Toyage  of  the  other  William,  Maoaulay,  ii.  477. 

'  WilL  Plot.  1 26.  **  Solutis  noctu  post  quietem  navibus,  vehens  Ducem 
retr6  oeteras  agillim^  reliquit." 
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tbe  Teasel^  like  that  of  the  diTine  barks  of  Scheria/  adapted  ohap.  xy. 
itself  to  the  eagerness  of  her  master;  ^  bat  it  is  plain  that 
one  reason  for  the  special  fleetness  attained  by  Williaxn's 
ship  was  that  she  was  one  of  the  few  vessels  in  the  fleet 
which  were  onenctunbered  by  horses.'  The  day  was  now 
dawning^  and  the  ducal  ship  was  alone.  At  the  Duke's 
bidding  a  sailor  climbed  the  mast  to  see  whether  any  of 
the  other  vessels  were  in  sight.  But  the  morning  light 
as  yet  showed  him  nothing  on  all  sides  but  the  sea  and 
the  sky.^  The  Duke  ordered  a  halt ;  the  anchor  was  cast, 
and  William^  as  if  in  his  own  house^  ordered  a  plentiful 
break&st  to  be  served  up.  The  rich  contents  of  one  of 
the  casks  of  wine  were  not  forgotten ;  and  William  in 
cheerful  mood  bade  his  men  be  of  good  heart  and  assured 
them  that  their  comrades  would  soon  overtake  them ;  God^ 
in  whose  cause  they  were  setting  forth^  would  watch  over 
the  safety  of  all  the  host.^  The  sailor  was  again  sent  to  the 
mast-head^  and  he  now  announced  that  four  ships  were  in 
sig^ht.  Presently  he  saw  such  a  multitude  that  their  masts 
looked  like  a  forest  upon  the  waves.®   The  heart  of  William 

*  Od.  Tjii.  557  ; 

oi  yiip  ^m^K^aai  in;/3«pri|TJ7pcf  Icurcy, 
oM  ri  mfidXi*  iarl,  rd  i^  iXKai  r^cf  I'xovfl'ir, 
Aw*  abraX  faeun  vo^fuen  kcJ  ^p4vat  &y8pdr. 
'  WilLPici.  ia6.  "[Navis]  ardentiiis  ad  yictoriam  properantis  imperio 
worn  yelocitatis  parilitate  quasi  obtanperans." 

'  In  the  Tapestry,  pU.  9, 10,  hones  are  seen  in  all  the  ships  except  in  the 
Dake's  own  and  in  one  other  near  to  it. 

*  Will.  Piot.  u.  B.  '*  Jassus  man^  remez  mali  ab  alto  nmn  qua  yeniant 
conaeqnsB  speoulari,  prater  pelagas  et  aera  prospeotoi  sno  alind  nihil  com- 
parere  indicat." 

'  lb.  ''  Confestim  anoorft  jacta,  ne  metns  atqae  mceror  oomitem  turbam 
oonfonderet,  abnndans  prandinm,  nee  Bacciho  pigmentato  carene,  animosis- 
simns  Dnx,  aosi  in  ooanaculo  domestioo,  memorabili  cum  hilaritate  aocepit, 
onnctos  aotntnm  affore  promittens,  Deo  onjns  eos  tutelie  credidit  addu- 
oente." 

*  lb.  *'Inqttisitas  dennd  speoolatori  naves  quattnor  advenire,  tertib 
tantas  exolamat  nt  arbonim  Teliferamm  nbeirima  densitas  nemoris  pne- 
stet  similitadinem." 
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OHAP.  xY.  was  lifted  up  in  thankftilness.^     The  south  wind   0till 

blew;   in  the  morning  light  the  lantern  was  no  longer 

needed;  the  chequered  colours  of  the  sails  of  the  Mora 

were  now  the  beacon  on  which  every  eye  in  the  whole 

William      fleet  was   fixed.^     England  was   soon  in   sights  and    by 

PevenBev.   ^^®  ^  *^®  moming  of  Thursday  the  twenty-eighth   of 

Se  ^tom^'   September,  the  Norman  claimant  of  her  Crown  had  already 

a8.  set  foot  upon  her  shores.^ 

He  landed  at  a  spot  so  memorable  in  the  earliest  English 
history  that^  to  one  who  muses  there^  the  landing  even  of 
William  himself  seems  but  of  secondary  interest.^    Wil- 
liam camCj  98  it  might  seem^  to  pour  a  new  Latin  and 
Celtic    infusion    into    Teutonic   England.      He  brought 
his  Romanized  Northmen  and  the  Welsh  of  the  Lesser 
Britain  to  bear  rule  over  Saxons^  Angles^  and  Danes  who 
Deacrip-     had  never  fallen  away  from  their  Teutonic  heritage.    He 
historical    <^nie  to  begin  his  work  on  a  spot  where  the   Saxon  of 
^^^^      old  had  dealt  one  of  the  heaviest  of  all  his  blows  against 
the  place,   the  Roman  and  the  Briton.     He  came  to  subdue  England 
on  one  of  the  spots  which  had  seen  most  done  to  turn 


^  Will.  Plot.  126.  '^Quam  ex  intimo  corde  divinam  glorificayerit  pieta- 
tem  conjiciendum  cnivia  relinqiiimus."  The  beholden  of  Williain'i  dero- 
tiona  were  admitted  into  the  Palace  of  Truth. 

'  WiU.  Malms,  iii.  238.  *'0mnibii8  itaque  ad  pnetoriK  puppia  yeimicn- 
latum  Yelnm  oonvolantibua.*'  The  epithet  would  apply  to  the  sails  of  all 
the  ships  as  shown  in  the  Tapestry  ;  but  the  sails  of  the  Duke's  ship,  and 
of  those  of  two  others  near  him — perhaps  those  of  his  two  Inrothers — have 
the  colours  arranged  in  a  different  way  from  any  of  the  othexs. 

•  Wid.  Amb.  133; 

**  Tertia  telluri  supereminet  hora  did, 

Quum  mare  postponens  littora  tutatenes." 
On  the  date,  see  Appendix  FF. 

*  *'  Yenit  ad  Peyenese,"  says  the  Tapestry,  pL  9.  So  William  of  Poitiers 
(126)  and  William  of  Jumi^es  (yii.  34).  William  of  Mahneebuiy  (m.  238) 
says  carelessly,  ''Pladdo  cursu  Hastingas  appulerunt."  So  Waoe  (11 6 18), 
who  altogether  reyerses  the  geography,  making  the  army  land  at  Hastings 
and  go  to  Peyensey  afterwards. 
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Sritain  into  England.  A  north-west  course  from  Saint  chap.  xv. 
"Valeiy  had  brought  the  invading  fleet  to  a  point  in  that 
eastern  part  of  the  South-Saxon  coast  which^  trending  to 
the  north-east^  is  cut  off  in  a  marked  way  by  the  pro- 
montory of  Beechy  Head  frx)m  that  long  and  nearly 
straight  line  of  coast  which  reaches  westward  to  Selsey 
Bill.  At  Beechy  Head  to  the  west^  and  again  near 
Hastings  to  the  east^  the  high  ground  comes  down  to 
the  sea.  Between  tliese  points  lies  a  long  flat  shore,  where 
the  waves  now  break  on  a  vast  mass  of  shingle,  which^ 
at  some  points^  stretches  a  long  way  inland^  forming  a 
wilderness  of  pebbles^  sUghtly  relieved  by  small  patches  of 
gorse  and  thin  herbage.  Between  the  coast  and  the  hills 
— the  hills  which  form  a  part  of  the  great  Andredes-weald 
— ^there  lies  a  wide  levels  but  here  and  there  sUght  and 
low  projections^  feeble  offshoots  from  the  high  ground^ 
straggle  down  towards  the  coast.  One  such  post^  com-  PevenBey 
manding  alike  the  sea  and  the  inland  country^  had  been  Anderida. 
chosen  as  the  site  of  a  Roman  city^  and  Anderida^  the 
AndredeS'Ceaster  of  our  forefathers,  became^  in  the  later 
days  of  Roman  occupation^  one  of  the  chief  of  the  fortresses 
which  guarded  the  Saxon  Shore.^  In  those  days^  and  in 
the  days  of  William  also^  Anderida  was  a  haven  of  the 
sea.  The  vast  expanse  of  shingle  is  owing  to  the  later 
siltings  which  have  choked  up  so  many  harbours  along 
this  coast;  in  the  fifth  and  in  the  eleventh  century  the  sea 
still  washed  the  foot  of  the  slight  eminence  occupied  by 
the  city^  and  ships  could  ride  at  anchor  beneath  the  Roman 
walls.^  Of  those  walls  and  of  their  massive  towers  large  Remains  of 
portions  still  remain ;  but  not  a  single  human  dwellings  city. 

^  On  the  tnie  meaning  of  this  fonnuU  see  vol.  i.  p.  ii. 

'  The  question  as  to  the  site  of  Anderida  may  be  looked  on  as  decided 
by  a  paper  by  Mr.  Arthur  Hussey  in  the  Sussex  Archieological  Collections, 
vi.  90.  See  also  Mr.  T.  Wright,  Wanderings  of  an  Antiquary,  p.  137. 
Their  views  are  confirmed  by  Dr.  Guest,  Salisbury  Proceedings,  p.  55. 

VOL.  III.  D  d 
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CHAP.  XT.  place  survives  within  their  drenit.     In  the  soaili-eastaii 
comer  of  the  Boman  citj,  tiie  mediaeval  castle  of  Pevensej, 
a  fonndation  of  William's  brother  Robert/  has  arisen  and 
has  fallen  into  decay.    And  just  without  the  ancient  waUs, 
the  villages  of  Pevensey  and  West  ELam^  each  with  its 
Old-English  name  and  its  mediaeval  churchy  seem  to  show 
by  their  position  that  the  first  Teutonic  settlers  in  Britain 
avoided^  from  whatever  reason,  tiie  occupation  of  the  old 
Boman  sites.    Few  groups  are  more  striking  in  themselves 
than  this  assemblage  of  antiquities  of  various  dates  and 
kinds,  Boman  and  medi^eval^  ecclesiastical  and  military. 
But  the  true  attraction  of  the  spot  comes  from  the  memory 
that  tiiere  was  dealt  one  of  the  most  awful  of  those  awfiil 
blows  which  made  our  race  dominant  in  this  our  island. 
LmdiDg  of  Second  among  the  Teutonic  settlements,  first  among  the 
Chichester  strictly  Saxon  settlements,  the  followers  of  Mile  and  Cissa 
*"'***"''•     had  for  fourteen  years  been  fighting  their  way  onwards 
from  their  first  landing-place  on  British  soil.    The  founda- 
tions of  the   Sputh-Saxon   Kingdom   had  been    laid    at 
Cjrmenes-ora,  in  the  haven  which  in  after  days  was  to  be 
called  after  the  city  to  which  the  younger  conqueror  gave 
his  name.^    Since  that  day,  the  Saxons  had  been  gradu- 
ally spreading   eastward  towards  the   frontiers  of  their 
Taking  of   Jutish  kinsfolk   in   Kent.     At  last,  as  we  read  in  our 
4pi.       '   Chronicles,  "  ^Ue  and  Cissa  beset  Andredes-ceaster,  and 
slew  all  that  were  therein,  nor  was  there  a  Briton  left  there 
any  more.^'^    So  it  was  that  our  fisithers  did  their  work; 


'  Domesday,  30  b,  where  the  usual  aocount  of  the  town  dues  it 
given. 

*  Cissanoeaster  or  Chichester,  the  English  name  of  the  Boman  Regnum. 
On  the  whole  settlement,  see  Guest,  Salisbury  Proceedings,  p.  54.  I  must 
beg  pardon  for  haying  in  the  map  in  my  first  volume  followed  Dr.  Spnmer 
in  giving  a  wrong  position  to  the  site  of  Cymenes-ora. 

'  Chronn.  491.  "Her  i£lle  and  Cissa  ymbsaeton  Andredes  ceaster,  and 
ofslogon  ealle  >a  f>xr  inne  eardedon  ;  ne  weart$  Jwr  for>on  an  Bret  to  lafe." 
This  is  the  passage  which  Gibbdn  (cap.  xxxviii.  note  142,  vol.  vi.  p.  372 
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but  80  it  was  tibat  Englaod  became  England.     The  fall  of  ohap.  xt. 
Anderida  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  Teutonic  conquest 
of  south-eastern  Britain.     The  long  extent  of  coast^  once 
part  of  the  Saxon  Shore  in  i^e  elder  sense^  now  became 
far  more  truly  a  Saxon  shore  under  the  rule  of  our  first 
Bretwalda.^    The  walls  which  were  stormed  by  ^Ue  and 
Cifisa  have^  from  that  day  to  this^  remained  as  the  mighty 
monument  of  a  fallen  power^  the  sepulchre  of  the  races  which 
oar  fathers  swept  away.    In  the  days  of  William^  as  now, 
those  walls    had   already  long   ceased  to    surround   the 
dwelling-places  of  men.^    The  forsaken  city  could  at  most 
have  served  as  an  occasional  place  of  shelter  for  the  people 
of  the  two  English  settlements  which  had  arisen  at  either 
end  of  it.  Beneath  those  awful  ruins^  among  the  memorials 
of  ancient  English  victory,  the  Norman  Duke  now  landed. 
He  came,  as  it  might  seem  to  a  superficial  eye,  to  undo 
the  work  of  ^lle  and  Cissa,  to  subject  the  sons  of  the 
destroyers  of  the  Briton  and  the  Boman  to  men  speaking 
the  tongue  of  Rome,  and  in  the  veins  of  many  of  whom 
still  flowed  the  blood  of  the  British  exiles  of  Armorica.    In 
truth  the  errand  on  which  he  came  was  the  exact  opposite. 
He  came,  a  chief  of  Danes  and  Saxons  who  had  &llen 
firom  their  first  love,  who  had  cast  away  the  laws  and  the 
speech  of  their  forefathers,  but  who   now  came   to   the 
Teutonic  island  to  be  won  back  into  the  Teutonic  fold, 
to  be  washed  clean  from  the  traces  of  their  sojourn  in 
Boman   lands,  and   to  win   for   themselves,  among  the 

Milman),  quoting  it  in  the  Latin  version,  calls  "an  expression  more 
dreadful  in  its  simplicity,  than  all  the  vague  and  tedious  lamentations  of 
the  British  Jeremiah  [Gildas]." 

*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  23,  151. 

'  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who  gives  (M.  H.  B.  710  G,  D)  a  fuller  account 
of  the  siege,  evidently  taken  from  ballads,  winds  up  his  account  thus ; 
"  Quia  tot  ibi  damna  toleraverant  extranei,  ita  urbem  destruxerunt  quod 
numquam  postea  resedificata  est ;  locus  tantum,  quasi  nobilissimie  urbis, 
transeuntibus  ostenditur  desolatus." 

D  d  2 
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CHAP.  XT.  brethren  whom  thej  were  to  meet  as  momentary  enemies^ 
a  right  to  an  equal  share  in  the  name^  the  laws^  and  the 
glories  of  Teutonic  Enghtnd. 

Defence-  Pevensey  then^  the  English  name  which  had  supplanted 
the  coast  ^^  ancient  Anderida^  was  the  place  of  William's  landing. 
of  wa-*^^  The  town  is  mentioned  among  those  ports  on  the  southern 

liam*8land-  coast  which  Harold  had  taken  special  care  to  supply  with 
inf.  ^  

garrisons.^  But  at  the  moment  of  William's  landing  the 
post  was  either  wholly  undefended,  or  defended  by  a  force 
which  found  it  hopeless  to  offer  resistance.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Housecarls  had  gone  northward 
with  the  King^  and  that  the  irregular  levies  which  had 
guarded  the  coast  only  three  weeks  before  were  now 
scattered  every  man  to  his  own  home.^  Any  force  then 
which  occupied  Pevensey,  or  any  other  point  of  the  South- 
Saxon  coast,  is  likely  to  have  been  intended  as  a  mere  out- 
post to  watch  and  to  give  the  alarm,  rather  than  to  have 
been  placed  there  with  any  hope  of  seriously  withstanding 
the  invaders.  Harold  had  doubtless  hoped  that  the  winds 
which  had  delayed  William  so  long  would  still  work  in  the 
cause  of  England.  He  trusted  that  the  enemy's  passage 
would  be  delayed  till  he  could  himself  return  to  the 
southern  coast  at  the  head  of  the  victors  of  Stamfordbridge. 
Lacky        But  the  fortune  of  William  bore  him  to  the  English  shore 

moment  of  ... 

William's    at  the  very  moment  which  smted  his  purpose.     A  little 

voyage.       earlier  or  a  little  later,  he  would  have  met  with  a  vigorous 

and,  in  all  probability,  a  successful  resistance.     On  that 

St.  Michael's  Eve  he  met  with  no  resistance  whatever. 

There  were  neither  ships  to  hinder  him  from  drawing  near 

'  Ord.  Vit.  500  A.  "Heralduii  .  .  .  Hastiagas  et  PeneveBellum,  alioeque 
portuB  maris  Neustris  opposltos,  .  .  .  toto  aano  illo  cum  multis  navibus  et 
multibus  callid^  servaverat/' 

'  See  above,  p.  338. 
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to  the  shore,^  nor  soldiers  to  withstand  him  in  the  act  of  ohap.  xv. 
landing:.    The  whole  Norman  fleet  disembarked  without  a  He  Unda 
blow  being  struck  against  them.^    But  the  array  in  which  resistance. 
they  disembarked  seems  plainly  to  show  that  they  had  at 
least  reckoned  on  meeting  with  armed  resistance.     The  Details  of 
fleet  was  not  allowed  to  be  scattered;  the  ships  all  steered  i^g ^  close 
for  the  same  point,  and  cast  anchor  as  near  together  as  ^^^^jj^^g 
might  be  in  the  one  haven  of  Pevensey.^    The  wide  expanse 
of  shore  at  this  point  would  render  such  a  course  especially 
easy.    As  soon  as  the  anchors  were  cast,  the  ships  were 
run  ashore,  the  masts  were  lowered,  the  shields  and  saddles 
were  unladen,  the  horses  were  released   from  their  un- 
familiar prisons.^    The  fighting  men  then  landed  as  nearly 
as  might  be  in  battle  array.    The  first  armed  man  who  set 
foot  on  En&rlish*  sround  was  Duke  William  himself.    As  he  William 

SllDS  *  tiig 

descended  from  his  ship,  his  foot  slipped  and  he  fell  with  ready  use 
both  his  hands  upon  the  ground.    A  loud  cry  of  grief  was  ^^  ^^ 
raised  at  the  evil  omen.    But  the  ready  wit  of  William 
failed  him  not.    "  By  the  splendour  of  God,''  he  cried,  ^^  I 
have  taken  seizin  of  my  Kingdom,  the  earth  of  England 

*  I  look  with  great  suspicioD  on  the  statement  of  William  of  Poitiers 
and  Guy  of  Amiens  about  Harold  sending  a  Tast  naval  force  to  hinder 
William's  landing.  See  Appendix  AA.  At  all  events  no  English  ships 
were  near  at  the  time. 

'  Will.  Pict.  Z26.  '*  Libert  naves  egreditnr,  pngnft  nnllA  obstante."  Ord. 
Yit.  500  B.  "  Nemine  resistente  littus  maris  gaudens  arripuit."  So  Guy 
of  Amiens,  137 ; 

"  Debita  terra  tibi,  pavidis  nudata  oolonis, 
LsBta  sinu  placido  teque  tuosque  capit.** 

'  It  is  plain  that  the  ships  were  brought  to  shore  as  near  together  as 
might  be.  Wace  (11 619)  distinctly  asserts  this;  '^L'une  nef  k  Faltre 
aooflterent.**  There  is  no  ground  for  the  notion  of  Mr.  Hayley,  quoted 
by  Sir  Henry  Ellis  (i.  316),  '*That  William  did  not  land  his  army  at  any 
one  particular  spot,  at  Bulverhithe  or  Hastings,  as  is  supposed ;  but  at 
all  the  several  proper  places  for  landing  along  the  coast  from  Bexelei  to 
Winchelsea.** 

*  This  process  is  graphically  shown  in  the  Tapestry,  pi.  10 ;  "  Hie 
exeunt  caballi  de  navibus.** 


omen. 
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oHAP.  XT.  is  in  mj  two  hands/' ^  It  is  added  that  a  soldier^  of 
kindred  spirit  with  his  leader^  ran  forward^  and  plucking  a 
handful  of  thatch  fix>m  a  cottage^  placed  it  in  the  Duke's 
hand  as  seizin^  not  only  of  England^  hut  of  all  that  Eng- 
land held  within  it.^  ''I  accept  it/'  answered  the  Doke; 
"  and  may  God  he  with  us/' 
Order  of  The  whole  army  now  landed  in  order.  First  came  the 
iog,  archers^  ready  for  action,  with  bended  bows  and  quivers 

slung  at  their  sides.  They  scoured  the  whole  of  the 
neighbouring  shore^  but  they  nowhere  found  an  armed 
enemy  to  resist  them.^  Next  came  the  knights^  all  in 
their  helmets  and  harness.  They  at  once  mounted  their 
horses^  and  formed  in  the  plain  as  if  to  call  forth  the 
hidden  defenders  of  England  to  battle.^  But  not  a  blow 
was  struck ;  Pevensey  was  occupied  as  the  first-fruits  of 
the  invasion ;  a  garrison  was  left  to  secure  William's  first 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  11711 ; 
'*  Quant  U  Due  primes  fors  usi,  Seignon,  par  la  resplendor  1)4, 

Sor  sez  dons  palmes  fors  chal ;  La  terre  ai  as  dous  mainz  seme  ; 

Sempres  i  out  lev^  grant  cri  Sans  chalenge  n'iert  maiz  gaerpie ; 

£  distrent  tuit :  mal  signe  est  ci ;    Tote  est  nostre  quant  qu*il  i  a  ; 

Et  il  lor  a  en  haut  cri^  ;  Or  yeirai  ki  hardi  seira." 

William  of  Malmesburj  (iii.  238)  seems  to  mix  up  this  saying  of  the  Duke's 
with  the  saying  of  the  soldier  quoted  directly  afterwards ;  "  In  egreesa 
navis  pede  lapsus,  eventum  in  melius  commutavit,  acclamante  sibi  proximo 
milite,  'Tones,*  inquit,  'Angliam,  Comes,  Rex  fu turns.'"  Mr.  Hardy  in 
his  note  suspects,  perhaps  with  reason,  the  whole  story,  on  aooount  of  its 
likeness  to  the  story  of  Caesar  (Suet.  Julius,  59) ;  "  Prolapsus  in  egressn 
nayis,  verso  ad  melius  omine,  'Teneo  te,'  inquit,  'Africa.'** 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  1 1 795 ; 

"  Sire,  dist-il,  avant  venez,  Vostre  est  sainz  dote  li  pais. 

Ceste  saisine  recevez  ;  £  li  Dus  respont :  Jo  Totrei, 

De  ceste  terre  yob  saisis,  E  Dex  i  seit  ensemle  od  met'* 

'  lb.  Z1636.  "Li  rivage  unt  tuit  porcao^, 

Nul  hoem  arm^  n*i  ont  troy^." 

*  lb.  1 1642. 

*'  Ensemble  vindrent  al  gravier,  Tuit  orent  ceintes  les  aspeas, 

Chescun  arm^  sor  son  destrier.        £t  plain  vindrent  lances  Itvia." 
The  last  word  expresses  the  way  of  bearing  the  lance,  not  in  the  rest,  but 
used  overhand. 
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possession  on  English  ground^  and  the  words  of  one  of  our  chap,  xv, 
informants  might  almost  imply  that  some  portion  of  the 
Roman   ruins  was   once   more  turned^  in  the  rough  and 
hurried   way  which  was  all  that  the  time  allowed,  to 
purposes  of  defence.     One  object  of  this  fortification  and 
garrison  was  to  guard  the  ships,  which  had  been  drawn 
on  shore  and  which  were  now  to  be  left  behind.^     For 
the  stay  of  the  Norman  host  at  Pevensey  was  not  a  long 
one.     No  great  amount  of  provisions  had  been  brought 
with  them,  nor  could  the  town  of  Pevensey  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood supply  food  for  so  great  a  multitude.^     It  was 
needful  to  move  to  some  wealthier  and  more  convenient 
post,  which  would  afiTord  better  head-quarters  for  the  army, 
and  which  might  serve  as  a  central  point  for  a  systematic 
harrying  of  the  country.    Only  one  day  therefore  was  spent  The  army 
at  Pevensey ;  on  the  next  day,  the  feast  of  the  Archangel  so  Haatings. 
deeply  reverenced  by  Norman  devotion,  the  army  marched  S^^^' 
on  eastward,  probably  along  the  line,  of  a  Boman  road,  and 
came  to  the  town  which  William  chose  as  his  base  of  opera- 
tions for  this  memorable  campaign.    That  campaign  can  be 

>  William  of  Poitiers  (127)  says  of  the  forts  both  at  Pevensey  and  at 
Hastings,  that  they  were  **  q\M  aibi  receptaculo,  navibus  propagnacialo 
forent."    So  Guy  (141)  ; 

"  Littora  cnstodis,  metnens  amittere  naves, 
Moenibus  et  munis,  castraque  ponis  ibL*' 
This  shows  the  falsehood  of  the  story  of  William  burning  his  ships,  of  which 
the  first  traces  appear  in  Wace,  1 1751  ; 

"  Dune  fist  h  toz  dire  h  crier,  A  terre  traites  d  percies, 

Et  as  mariniers  comander  Ke  li  coarz  ne  revertissent 

Ee  11  n^s  fussent  desp^cies,  Ne  par  li  n^s  ne  s'enfoissent." 

William  of  Jumibges  (vii.  34)  certainly  makes  the  most  of  the  fort  at 
Pevensey ;  "  Statim  firmissimo  vallo  castrum  condidit,  probisque  militibus 
conmiisit."  The  notion  that  some  part  of  the  Boman  walls  was  made  use 
of  is  suggested  by  the  words  of  Guy  (143) ; 

"  Diruta  quee  f  uerant  dudum  castella  reformas ; 
Ponis  custodes  ut  tueantur  ea." 
*  See  the  Tapestry,  pi.  10.     "  Festinaverunt  Hastinga  ut  cibum  rape- 
re  ntur."    They  are  going  as  fiwt  as  the  messengers  sent  to  Guy  of  Ponthieu 
(see  above,  p.  22$),  but  they  are  not  bare-headed. 
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OHAP.  XY.  called  hy  no  name  so  fitting  as  the  Campaign  of  Hastings; 
for  Hastings  was  the  head-qaarters  of  William^  the  centre 
of  the  whole  operations  of  the  campaign.  But  in  speaking 
of  the  great  hattle  itself^  the  name  of  Hastings  simply  leads 
to  geographical  confusions.  I  speak  therefore  of  the  Cam- 
paign of  Hastings^  while  to  the  hattle  itself  I  restore  its 
true  ancient  name  of  Senlac.^ 
peflcrip-  The  town  and  port  of  Hastings^  is  one  which  has  heen 
early  more  than  once  mentioned  in   the  earlier  stages  of  oar 

n'^timre^    history.*      Its  name  has  been  made  memorable  by  the 
zeal  and  energy  displayed  by  its  seamen  in  their  porsait 
1049.     of  the  piratcHships  of  Swegen  after  the  murder  of  Beom.* 
Like  Pevensey^  it  had  been  g^arrisoned  by  Harold.^     And 
yet  the  town  seems  to  have  surrendered  to  William  with* 
out  striking  a  blow.     Hastings^  like  most  other  English 
towns^  had  most  likely  no  fortifications  which  could  resist 
Norman  arts  of  attack^  and  the  prowess  of  the  seamen^ 
whose  force  would  at  any  time  have  been  weak  against 
the  vast  fleet  of  William,  was  utterly  useless  now  that 
the  invaders  had  actually  landed.      The  town  is  placed 
on  a  part  of  the  coast  where  the  hills  come  close  down 
upon  the   sea,  forming  a   striking  contrast  to  the  wide 
open  flats  which  the  Normans  had  just  left  behind  them 
at  Pevensey.     Two  gorges  between  hills  open  immediately 
upon  the  water;  the  eastern  opening  is  occupied  by  the 
elder,  the  western  by  the  more  modern,  town  of  Hastings. 
The  hill  which  divides  the  two  is  crowned  by  the  ruins 
of  the  castle  which  probably  marks  the  site  of  William's 
Import-      head-quarters.     The  position  was   an   important  one;  it 
TO^on.  ^  conunanded  the  great  roads  east  and  west,  and  also  the 

^  See  Appendix  KK. 

s  The  French  Biographer  of  Ekidward  (4333)  gives  an  amusing  origin  ior 
the  name.    William 

"  Une  tur  ferme  e  renuyele,  ffagtivement  ke  fa  ferm^e, 

Ke  li  Dues  Hastinges  apele,  E  pnr  co  fu  si  appel^." 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  38a.  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  zo6.  '  See  above,  p.  404. 
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north  road  leading  directly  between  London  and  the  coast,  ohap.  xv. 
William  therefore  chose  Hastings  as  a  permanent  camp  J  WillUm 

XDftkfifl  ftU 

After  consultation  with  his  brothers^  Bishop  Odo  and  entrenched 
Count  Bobert^  he  gave  orders  for  the  construction  of  one  ^^jj" 
of  those  wooden  fortresses  which  were  so  constantly  run 
np  for  sudden  emergencies  in  Norman  warfare^  and  which 
often  proved  the  forerunners  of  more  lasting  buildings  of 
stone.  The  time  at  William's  command  allowed  only  of 
the  digging  of  a  trench^  the  casting  up  of  a  mound^  and 
the  fortification  of  its  sunmiit  with  a  castle  of  wood.' 
Bat  it  was  doubtless  this  temporary  structure  which  formed 
the  germ  of  the  stately  castle  which  in  after  days  crowned 
the  height  of  Hastings^  and  within  whose  walls  arose  a 
church  and  college^  whose  chief  stalls  less  than  a  hundred 
years  after  this  time^  formed  one  of  the  countless  prefer- 
ments of  the  worldly  Archdeacon  who  was  so  soon  to  be 
transformed  into  the  champion  and  martyr  of  the  Church.^ 

It   is  not    clear  whether   it  was  at  Pevensey  or    at 


^  Chron.  Wig.  "Hi .  .  .  worhton  castel  et  Hsatingaport.'' 
'  William  of  Poitiers  mentions  the  fortifications  at  Pevensey  and  at 
Hastings  in  the  same  breath.  See  above,  p.  407.  William  of  Jumibges, 
having  mentioned  that  of  Pevensey,  goes  on  (vii.  54)  to  say,  "  FuHwut 
Hastingas  venit,  ibique  cUo  opere  aliud  firmavit."  (It  mnst  be  this 
passage,  or  some  other  to  the  same  effect,  which  suggested  the  gro- 
tesqae  bit  of  etymology  which  I  have  just  quoted  from  the  French  Life  of 
Eadward.)  In  the  Tapestiy  (pi.  11)  we  see  the  Duke  in  consultation 
with  his  brothers ;  then  follows,  "  Iste  jussit  ut  foderetvr  castellnm  at  Has- 
tingaceastra.'*  The  pickaxe  and  spade  are  being  largely  used,  the  "agger" 
is  rising,  and  the  buildings  seem  to  be  of  wood.    So  Waoe  (11656) ; 

"Par  cunseil  fiient  esgarder  Li  cheviles  tutes  doKes 

Boen  lieu  k  fort  chastel  garder.  Orent  en  granz  bariz  port^es  ; 

Done  ont  des  n^s  mairrien  get^,  Ainz  ke  il  fust  bien  avespr^, 

A  la  terre  Font  traln^.  En  ont  ut  chastelet  ferm^." 
Treetui  perci^  i  tut  d.ol4 ; 

Wace's  confusion  of  geographical  order  must  not  be  forgotten,  but  no 
doubt  the  description  of  one  fort  would  do  equally  well  for  the  other. 
»  Win.  Fil.  Steph.  193. 
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CHAP.  XT.  Hastings  that  the  Diike  reviewed  his  troops^  and  foand^ 
^?th*fl°^  so  we  are  told  in  one  account^  that  two  only  of  his  ships 
on  the        had  been  lost  on  the  passage.^     But  one  rather  remarkable 
Fata  of  the  ^^  ^^  heen  lost  with  them.     A  clerk,  who  pretended  to 
soothflayer.  the  power  of  soothsaying,  had  assured  the  Dake^  not  onlj 
that  his  voyage  would  be  prosperous,  but  that  he  should 
win  England  without  a  blow.     Harold  would  of  his  own 
accord  again  bow  to  him  and  become  his  man.     Half  the 
prophecy  was  already  fulfilled;   it  remained  to  see  what 
would  be  the  fiite  of  the  other  half.    But  the  prophet  him- 
self came  not  to  the  muster.     He  had  embarked  in  one  of 
the  missing  ships  and  was  returned  as  drowned.^    ^' A  poor 
diviner  must  he  have  been/^  said  William,  ^'who  could 
not  divine  the  way  and  time  of  his  own  death.     Foohsh 
would  he  be  who  should  put  &ith  in  the  words  of  such  a 
Was  this     soothsayer  as  this.''^    One  hardly  knows  whether  these 
the  afiairof  ^^^^  allusions  to  lost  ships  and  lost  men  are  to  be  taken 
Romnejl    jj^  connexion  with  the  fact  that,  at  some  stage  of  the 
campaign  before  the  great  battle,  certain  stragglers  fiom 
the  Norman  fleet  or  army  had  made  their  way  eastward  as 
far  as  Bomney,  and  had  there  fallen  in  a  skirmish  with  the 
townsmen.^    The  words  of  our  accounts  leave  it  uncertain 
whether  a  portion  of  the  fleet  lost  its  way  on  the  passage, 

^  Roman  de  Rou,  11602; 

"  De  la  flote  ki  fu  si  grant  N'i  out  ke  dui  n^  periUies, 

£  de  la  gent  dont  i  out  tant         Ne  sai  s'el  furent  trop  chargiee." 

»  lb.  11697; 

"  En  mer  esteit,  90  dist,  n^i^z 

£t  en  un  nef  perilli^z." 

'  Wace,  1 1697.  William  does  not — as  an  invader,  he  could  not — riie 
to  the  full  greatness  of  the  saying  of  Hektdr. 

*  Will.  Pict,  1 39.  **  niuc  errors  appulsos  fera  gens  adorta  proelio,  cum 
utriusque  partis  maximo  detrimento,  fiiderat."    Benoit,  37682  ; 

"  Qu'ariy^  i  out  de  sa  gent,  Mais  li  Engleis  pesme  e  felon 

Je  ne  sal  par  quel  achaison  ;         Les  li  ocistrent  par  pecchi^." 

All  we  can  see  is  that  the  encounter,  however  caused,  happened  before  the 
great  battle. 
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or  whether  a  detachment  of  the  anny  wandered  thither  ohap.  xv. 
from  Hastings.  In  any  case^  this  and  some  other  indica- 
tions which  we  have  already  seen  ^  all  tend  to  show  that 
the  fight  on  Senlac  was  not  ahsolutely  the  first  time  that 
'N'onnans  and  Englishmen  met  with  arms  in  their  hands 
during  this  memorable  year. 

"William,  it  will  be  remembered,  while  encamped  in  his  William 
own  territory  and  in  that  of  his  vassal  of  Ponthieu,  had  ^^°^ 
carefiilly  maintained  his  troops  at  his  own  cost^  and  had  ^^^^^ 
at  least  done  his  best  to  hinder  all  plunder  of  the  sur-  country. 
rounding  country.     But  England^  though  a  realm  which 
"William  claimed  as  his  own  by  inheritance^  was  not  to 
be  dealt  with  so  tenderly.^     A  poet  in  the  Norman  interest 
tells  us  that  whatever  damage  the  English  suffered  was 
only  the  fitting  punishment  for  their  stubbornness  in  not 
at    once   admitting  the  manifest  rights  of  their  lawful 
King.^     However  this  may  be^  there  can  be  little  doubt  Object 
that  William's  ravages  were  not  only  done  systematically^  ravages ; 
but  were  done  with  a  fixed  and  politic  purpose.     It  was  ^J^IS^* 
William's  object  to  fight  a  battle  as  soon  as  might  be.  to  fight. 
But  it  was  not  his  object  to  advance  for  this  purpose  far 
into  the  country,  to  seek  for  Harold  wherever  he  might 
be  found.     So  to  do  would  have  been  to  cut  himself  off 
from  his  own  powerful  base  of  operations  and  firom  his  only 
hope  of  retreat  in  case  of  defeat.    It  was  William's  object  to 
bring  Harold  down  to  the  sea-coast,  to  tempt  him  to  an 
attack  on  the  Norman  camp,  or  to  a  battle  on  the  level 

^  See  Appendix  AA. 

'  On  these  lyBtematic  rayages,  see  Appendix  DD. 

»  Wid.Amb.  147; 

"  Nee  mirom,  Begem  quia  te  plebs  stulta  negabat, 
Ergo  pent  just^,  vadit  et  ad  nihilum." 

We  find  the  same  sentiment  in  William  of  Poitiers'  account  of  the  battle 
(134))  "Stravit  adversam  gentem,  quae  sibi|  Begi  suo,  rebellans  com- 
meruit  mortem." 
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oHAP.  TV,  ground.  In  either  of  these  eases  the  Norman  tactics  would 
have  a  distinct  advantage  over  the  English.  It  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  the  systematic  hanying  of  tiie 
whole  country  round  Hastings  was  done  with  the  de- 
liberate purpose  of  provoking  the  English  King^  and  of 

^^»^^^g      bringing  him   in  all   haste  to  defend  his  subjects.     Hie 

effects  of 

William's    work  was  donc  with  a  completeness  which  shows  that  it 

^""^-    was  something  more  than  the  mere  passing  dama^  wrought 

by  an  army  in  need  of  food.     The  traces  of  the  ravages 

« 

done  at  this  time  are  recorded  in  the  great  Survey  twenty 
years  later.     The  Tapestry  not  only  vividly  sets  before  us 
the  way  in  which  provisions  of  all  sorts  were  brought  in 
for  the  use  of  the  camp;^   it  also  represents  an  incident 
which  at  once  goes  to  the  heart.     A  house  is  being  set 
on  fire;   the  inmates^  a  woman  and  a  child^  are  ooming 
forth  from  their  burning  dwelling.^    This  is  doubtless  one 
instance  among  thousands  of  the  cruel  destruction  whidi 
was  fast  spread  over  the  country^  as   &r  as  William's 
plunderers  could  reach.     Men  fled  everywhere  with  such 
of  their  goods  and  cattle  as  they  could  save^  and  sought 
for  shelter  in  the  churches  and  churchyards.^     It  would 
doubtless  be  the  poUcy  of  the  pious  Duke  to  keep  his 
followers  back^  as  far  as  might  be^  from  all  damage  towards 
those  who  thus  put  themselves  under  the  direct  protection 
of  religion.     Elsewhere  aU  was  havock.     It  was  to  save 
his  people  from  the  horrors  of  war  in  their  most   bar- 
barous form  that  King  Harold  jeoparded    his   life  and 
Kingdom.* 

^  See  the  graphic  picture  in  pL  lo,  where  we  find  our  friend  Wadanl 
See  Appendix  A. 

'  Tapestry,  pi.  ii.  "Hie  domus  incenditur."  So  Guy  of  AmieoB,  153; 
"  Ynlcano  flammis  depopulante  domos.*' 

*  Roman  de  Ron,  11751 ; 

"  Donc  y^issiez  Engleiz  fo!r,  As  cemetieres  tot  atraient, 

Bestes  chacier,  mezons  guerpir ;      £t  encor  Ik  ferment  B'esmaient" 

*  Will.  Pict.  131.  "Accelerabat  enim  06  magis  Rex  furibundos,  quod 
propinqua  castris  Normannorum  yastari  audierat." 
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At  the  moment  of  William'^s  landings  and  even  at  the  chap.  xy. 
moment  of  his  occupation  of  Hastings^  he  must  have  been  ^^^ 
quite  uncertain  as  to  the  fortunes  of  his  rival  in  the  North.  Northern 

.  campaign 

It    was  perfectly  possible  that  he  might  never   have  to  doubtful 
contend  with  Harold  of  England  at  all.     The  result  of  the  ^^^l^ 

'N'orthumbrian  campaign  could  hardly  have  been  known  WiUiam'g 
in  Sussex  two  days  after  the  fight  of  Stamfordbridge^  and 
it   was  one  of  the  possible  chances  of  war  that  William 
might  have  to  fight  for  the  Crown  of  England  against 

-  the  victorious  host  of  Tostig  and  Harold  Hardrada.     But 
the  two  great  rivals  were  not  long  kept  in  ignorance  of 
each   other's  movements  and  purposes.     The    news  was  Robert 
brought  to  William  by  a  message  from  an  English  land-  wjmaro 
owner  of  Norman  birth,  in  whom  it  is  easy  to  recognize  ^^^i^  *^® 
the    Staller  Robert  the  son  of  Wymarc,  him   who  had  Hia  poei- 
stood  at  the  bed's   head  of  the  dying  Eadward.^     We  estimate 
know  not  whether  he  had  retained   his   Stallership,   or  conduct. 
any  other  office,  under  Harold.     But  it  is  plain  that  he 
had    become   the    man    of  the   new    Eling,   for   he   was 
living  in  England  under  the  King's  peace  and  in  full 
possession  of  his  lands.^     There  is  nothing  in  his  present 
conduct  which  sets  him  before  us  as  a  traitor  to  his  new 
allegiance.      It   is    scarcely  ground   enough   for  such  a 
charge  to  say  that  he  could  hardly  have  been  with  Harold 

^  See  above,  p.  9. 

*  VfTiUiam  of  Poitiers  (128)  introduces  him  as,  "Dives  quidam  finium 
iUorum  inquilinus,  natione  Normannus,  Rolbertus  filius  WimarsB  nobilts 
mulierU."  (Without  this  one  would  not  have  taken  Wymarc  for  a  female 
name.)    Wace  (i  1849)  does  not  know  his  name  ; 

"  En  la  terre  aveit  un  baron,  Ki  mult  aveit  li  Bus  am^, 

Maiz  jo  ne  sal  dire  son  non,  E  se  faiseit  de  li  priv^/' 

So  Benolt,  37050; 

**  Un  produem  riche  e  assazez  Mais  en  cele  terre  maneit. 

Qui  de  Normendie  esteit  ness,  Ou  richement  se  oonteneit." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  earlier  narrative  to  imply  that  Robert  had  held 
any  disloyal  correspondence  with  William. 

I  cannot  find  that  Robert  held  any  lands  in  Sussex.     See  Ellis,  ii.  206. 
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CHAP.  XT.  at  Stamfordbridge.^  His  condnct  in  fact  seems  to  have 
been  that  which  was  really  right  and  honourable  nnder 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  stood.  He  had  to  reconcile 
his  good  will  and  his  duty  towards  his  adopted  countiy 
with  his  earlier  good  will  and  earlier  duty  towards  his 
natural  sovereign.  He  sent  a  messenger  to  Hastings/ 
with  a  message  designed  to  persuade  the  Duke^  in  the 
interest  of  all  parties^  to  give  up  his  enterprise^  and  to 
Heoomi'  go  quietly  back  to  his  own  dominions.  He^  Robert^ 
]£i^  to  counselled  him  as  a  firiend  and  kinsman ;  ^  he  would  be 
go  home,  deeply  sorry  if  any  harm  befel  him  or  his  army^  and,  if 
he  remained  in  England,  he  and  his  army  would  meet 
with  certain  destruction.  It  was  hopeless  for  William  to 
think  of  contending  with  the  forces  of  England.  King 
Harold  had  just  defeated  the  Norwegian  invader  with  a 
slaughter  of  twenty  thousand  men;^  Tostig  and  Harold 
Hardrada  were  slain ;  the  King  of  the  English  was  coming 
southwards  with  a  countless  host,  a  host,  men  said,  of  an 
hundred  thousand.^  Against  the  English  King  and  the 
English  army,  flushed  with  their  victory  over  the  greatest 
warrior  in  the  whole  world,®  it  would  be  madness  to 


*  Yet,  if  we  place  the  message  somewhat  late  in  William^s  stay  at 
Hastings,  the  presence  of  Bobert  at  Stamfordbridge  is  just  possible. 

'  I  suppose  he  is  represented  in  the  Ti4>estry,  pi.  1 1 ;  "  Hie  nuntiatmn 
est  Willelmo  de  Harold/' 

'  Will.  Pict.  128.  "  Hastingas  Dnci,  domino  sno  et  contanffuineo,  nnntiain 
destinavit."    The  kinsfolk  both  of  William  and  of  Badward  are  endless. 

*  Benott,  37064 ; 

"  Coment  Heraut  s'ert  combatoz  £  ceus  qu'il  amena  od  sei. 

Qui  ceus  de  Norwege  out  yencuz         Oil  plus  aveit  de  Tint  miUiera." 
Et  ocis  son  frere  e  le  rei, 
William  of  Poitiers  (u.  s.)  only  says  **  ingentes  eorum  exercitus  delevit.** 

*  Benott,  37070  ; 

"  Od  plus  a  de  cent  mile  armez." 

William  again  says  only,  "Animatus  eo  suocessu  festinus  redit  in  te^ 
numerosissimum  populum  ducens  ao  robustissimum." 

*  Will.  Pict.  u.  8.  "  PrcBliatus  cum  fratre  proprio  Rex  Heraldns  et  cum 
Bege  Noricorum,  quo  fortiorem  sub  coelo  nuUum  viyere  opinio  fuit." 
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a  battle.  Neither  in  number  nor  in  strength  were  the  chap,  xv, 
Normans  fit  to  do  battle  against  King  Harold  and  the 
[English.  Against  them^  in  shorty  William's  army  would 
count  for  no  more  than  so  many  barking  curs.^  The  Duke 
"WBs  a  prudent  man^  and  had  hitherto  always  acted  pru- 
dently.^ Let  him  act  prudently  now ;  let  him  go  home ; 
let  him  at  all  events  keep  within  his  entrenchments  and 
not  risk  a  battle.^  If  he  did  go  forth  to  fight,  his  rash- 
ness would  certainly  bring  about  his  utter  overthrow. 

Such  counsel  as  this^  addressed  to  William  the  Con- 
queror^ speaks  much  more  highly  for  the  good  intentions 
of  Robert  than  for  his  knowledge  of  mankind^  above  all 
for  his  knowledge  of  the  man  with  whom  he  was  dealing.^ 
WQliam  had  not  crossed  the  sea  for  nothing;  he  was  not 
like  the  King  in  the  Gospel^  who  had  to  stop  on  his  march 
to  consider  whether  he  were  able  with  his  ten  thousand  to 
meet  him  who  came  against  him  with  twenty  thousand.* 
It  was  perhaps  not  without  a  reference  to  that  parable  William's 
that  William  answered  that,  had  he  only  ten  thousand  He  will' 
men.  such  as  those  of  whom  he  had  sixty  thousand,  he  „f„*  !^ 

'  J  ^         any  case. 

would  not  draw  back;  he  would  not  cross  the  sea  again 
without  aveng^g  himself  of  his  enemy.  He  would  not 
even  keep  himself  within  his  entrenchments;  whatever 
were  the  numbers  on  either  side,  he  would  go  forth  and 

'  Will.  Pict.  128.  "Adversus  quern  non  ampliiis  tuos  quam  totidem 
despectabiles  canes  SBstirao  valere."  See  above,  p.  334,  for  the  reputation 
of  the  English  Housecarls  in  Norway. 

*  lb.  ''Prudens  vir  computaris,  domi  militisque  cunota  hactenus  pru- 
denter  egistL"  The  tone  seems  patronizing,  but  it  perhaps  expresses  the 
general  opinion  of  William  up  to  this  time.  He  had  certainly  been  mainly 
remarkable  for  amazing  prudence  and  amazing  good  luck,  rather  than  for 
the  winning  of  great  battles. 

'  lb.  "  Suadeo,  inter  munitiones  mane,  manu  ad  prsesens  confligere 
noU." 

*  There  are  few  cases  in  which  we  can  better  apply  the  familiar  words 
of  Thucydides  (y.  105),  fteucapiffcun-ts  6fiSv  rh  ikirtipSKOKOP  ob  (riKovfifv  rh 

'  St.  Luke  xiy.  31. 
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OHAP.xT.  meet  Harold  face  to  faoe.^  He  condescended  to  thank 
Robert  for  the  kindly  interest  which  he  took  in  his 
welfare,  though  he  hinted  that  the  words  in  which  he  had 
contrasted  Norman  and  English  prowess  would  better  haye 
been  spared.^  The  Duke  had  no  need  of  such  counsels 
as  those  which  were  pressed  upon  him  bj  his  consin's 
&yourite.  He  had  come  into  England  to  win  his  Crown, 
and  his  Crown  he  would  win  at  aU  hazards. 


§  3.    Tke  Southern  March  of  Harold, 
October  1-13,  1066. 

The  news  I  have  already  told  how  the  news  of  William's  landing 
HttK^dat  was  brought  to  King  Harold  at  the  feast  of  victory  at 
^I^J**"  .  York.*  That  feast  must  have  been  saddened  by  the  thought 
of  the  many  brave  men  who  had  fallen  at  a  moment 
when  England  needed  the  help  of  all  her  sons^  by  the 
thought  that  England  had  been  saved  only  by  the  death 
of  a  brother  of  her  King^  by  the  thought  that^  while  King 
and  people  were  rejoicing  at  the  victory  which  had  just 
been  gained  over  one  enemy^  another  enemy^  certainly  not 
less  terrible^  was  daily  threatening  the  defenceless  southern 
coast.  And  in  the  very  moment  of  triumph  the  news 
came  that  the  blow  had  actually  fidlen.  Men  now  heard 
that,  while  Harold  was  letting  the  remnants  of  the  Nor- 
wegian army  depart  in  peace^  the  Duke  of  the  Normans 
had  actually  landed,  that  he  was  ravaging  English  ground 
far  and  wide^  that  a  portion  of  English  ground  was  already 
entrenched  and  palisaded^  and  changed  into   a  Norman 

^  Will.  Pict.  148.  "Non  me  tutarer  valli  aut  moenium  latebris,  aed 
confligerem  quamprimbm  cum  Heraldo.'*  He  then  goes  on  to  make  the 
Btatement  about  bia  numbers  which  I  have  quoted  in  p.  387. 

*  lb.  *' '  Pro  mandate/  inquit, '  quo  mihi  dominus  tuus  vult  ease  cautum, 
quamquam  sine  contumelift  8uadere  decuerit,  gratias  ipsi  et  hiec  refer.*  ** 

'  See  above,  p.  375. 
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fortress.^    The  Norman  poet  g^ves  us  a  graphic  descrip-  chap.  xv. 
tion   of  the  way  in  which  the  news  was  brought  to  the^^"^J^^ 
English  King.     A  Thegn  of  the  country  heard  the  cries  «  South- 
of  grief  and  dismay  with  which  the  South-Saxon  chiurls  Thegn  who 
beheld  the  approach  of  the  Norman  fleet.*    He  went  forth ;  ^^^ 
he  hid  himself  in  a  convenient  lurking-place^  and  beheld 
in  safety  the  whole  process  of  the  landing  of  the  Norman 
army.^     He  saw  first  the  archers  and  then  the  knights  dis- 
embark.    He  saw  the  shields  and  armour  brought  out  of 
the  ships;  he  saw  the  carpenters  come  out  with  their  axes; 
he  saw  the  fosse  dug,  and  the  palisade  thrown  up.*    The 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  I1831 ; 

*  *  Un  chastel  i  ODt  ferm^ 
De  bretesches  h  de  fosB^." 
»  lb.  11755; 

'*  Un  cheyalier  de  la  cuntr^  Ke  palsant  h  vilain  firent, 

Oi  la  noise  ^  la  cri^e  Ki  la  grant  flote  arriver  virent." 

■  lb.  11761 ; 

**  £n  droit  un  tertre  a'arestut,  Iloc  s^estut,  si  esgarda 

Ke  alquanz  d'els  ne  Tapar^ut ;  Coment  la  grant  flote  ariva." 
Wfice's  aocount  is  of  course  confused  by  his  primary  blimder  of  reversing 
the  geographical  order,  by  making  William  land  at  Hastings,  and  thence 
go  to  Peyensey  (see  aboye,  p.  400).  His  Thegn  is  therefore  made  to  set  out 
from  Hastings,  and  the  scene  is  apparently  laid  at  Hastings.  For  Wace 
makes  the  Thegn  hide  himself  behind  a  hill  ("tertre"),  which  it  would  be 
easy  to  do  at  Hastings,  but  hard  at  Pevensey,  as  the  mound  of  the  later 
castle,  then  close  to  the  landing-place,  would  hardly  serye  the  purpose. 
The  expression  is  clearly  borrowed  from  Guy  of  Amiens'  description  of  his 
messenger  £rom  Hastings  (149) ; 

*'  Ex  Anglis  unus,  latitans  sub  rupe  marin&." 
But  a  man  who  saw  the  actual  landing,  and  at  once  started  for  York,  must 
bave  started  from  Pevensey,  and  the  fort  which  he  saw  thrown  up  must 
h»ye  been  the  fort  at  Peyensey,  not  the  fort  at  Hastings.  No  doubt  a  mes- 
senger from  Hastings,  the  messenger  described  by  Guy  of  Amiens,  would 
soon  fellow  the  messenger  from  Peyensey,  and  Wace,  in  his  geographical 
confusion,  rolled  the  two  into  one. 

The  words  of  Florence  also  would  imply  that  news  was  brought  straight 
from  Pevensey;  "  Nuntiatum  est  ei  Willelmum  Comitem  gentis  Normannice 
.  .  .  advenisse  .  .  .  et  in  loco  qui  Pefnesea  dioitur  suam  classem  adpulisse.'* 

*  Boman  de  Rou,  11770 ; 

"  y it  li  chastel  fere  ^  fermer  ; 
Yit  li  foss^  envirun  faire." 

VOL.  III.  B  e 
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oHAP.  xv.  sight  was  enough ;  the  heart  of  the  English  Thegn  was 
SV^  troubled;  he  took  hie  weapons.  Us  sword  and  his  javeliii;' 
he  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  straight  to  bear  the  nev^ 
to  his  Lord  King  Harold.  He  hastened  on  with  all  speed 
night  and  day ;  he  rested  late  and  rose  early^^  till  he  found 
the  victor  of  Stamfordbridge  in  the  banquetting-hall  at 
York.  Here  he  at  once  told  his  errand.  The  countless 
host  from  all  Gaul^  the  host  of  horsemen  and  archers  and 
slingers  who  had  gathered  under  the  banner  of  Duke 
William/  had  landed  at  Pevensey.  They  had  already 
built  a  fort  and  had  fenced  it  with  a  palisade.^  Presently 
another  messenger^  a  churl^  came  from  Hastings  itself.' 
He  had  more  news  to  tell^  more  details  of  the  cruel  harry- 
ing of  the  South-Saxon  land.  The  host  of  Normans, 
Frenchmen,  and  Bretons^  a  host  that  no  man  could  number, 
a  host  like  the  stars  of  heaven  or  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  was 

^  Roman  de  Rou,  11774  > 

**  S'esp^  oeint  ^  prist  sa  lanoe.** 

Wace  perhaps  arms  bis  EDglisb  Thegn  a  little  too  much  in  contineDtal 
fiwhion.  For  Waoe's  '<lanoe,*'  I  have  therefore  subotitated  the  Eogliah 
javelin.  But  for  such  a  ride  the  sword  would  be  a  more  convenient 
weapon  than  the  axe.  Sword  and  javelin  are  the  equipment  of  Harold 
when  riding  round  his  camp,  in  the  Tapestry,  pi.  13. 
■  lb.  1 1777; 

'*  Astant  se  mist  cil  el  chemin,        Tant  a  err^  ke  noit  ke  jor 
Tart  se  oolchay  leva  matin  ;  For  Heraut  querre  son  Signer." 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1066.  "  Cum  innumerft  multitudine  equitum,  fundibaliomm, 
sagittariomm,  peditumque  .  .  .  utpote  qui  de  totA  Galli&  sibi  fortes  auzili* 
arios  conduxerat." 

*  See  p.  407. 

s  I  get  my  second  messenger  from  Guy  of  Amiens  (i  49-167).  He  ia 
•'rusticus  ;*'  the  other,  "chevalier.**  As  the  Thegn  saw  and  describes  the 
actual  landing,  the  Churl  saw  and  describes  the  later  ravaging.   Wid.  Amb. 

150; 

"  Cemit  ut  effusas  ionumeras  ados, 
Et  quod  agri  fulgent  pleni  radiantibus  armis, 

Vulcano  flammis  depopulante  domes, 
Perfidin  gentem  ferro  bacchante  perire, 
Quasque  dabant  lacrimas  ciede  patrum  pueri.** 
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ravaging  &r  and  wide.^  Men  were  being  slain,  their  widows^  cbap.  xv. 
their  sons^  their  daughters^  their  flocks  and  their  herds^ 
were  becoming  the  prey  of  the  stranger.^    Each  message 
enforced  the  same  truth;  the  King  must  march  at  once 
to  the  defence  of  his  southern  coasts^  or  the  whole  land 
would   be  wrested   from   him.     Harold   is  reported   by  Answer  of 
the  Norman  poet  to  have  said  that  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  given  Tostig  all  that  he  asked,'  so  that  he 
might  have  been  himself  in  the  south  to  hinder  the  land- 
ing of  the  French  invaders.     Such  a  speech  cannot  have 
been  uttered  by  Harold^  as  it  misconceives  all  the  relations 
between  him  and  his  brother.     The  situation  is  better  con- 
ceived when  the  King  is  made  to  say  that^  had  he  been  on 
the   South-Saxon  shore^  the  strangers  would  never  have 
made  good  their  landing.     Either  they  would  have  been 
driven  back  into  the  sea,  or  they  would  have  escaped  its 
dangers  only  to  perish  on  English  ground.     ^^But/'  he 
added,  '^  the  mischance  was  the  will  of  the  King  of  Heaven^ 
and  I  could  not  be  everywhere  at  the  same  moment.^' ^ 

*  Wid.  Amb.  159 ; 

*'  Dux  Nonnannomm  cum  Gallis  atque  Biitannis 

Inyasit  ierram,  vastat  et  igne  oremat. 

Miilia  bI  qaseris,  tibi  dicere  nemo  valebit : 

Quod  mare  fert  pisoeB,  tot  sibi  sunt  equites ; 

£t  veluti  Stellas  coeli  numerare  nequires. 

Ejus  sic  acies  neo  numerare  Tales." 

"French/'  '*Franci"  in  the  Tapestry,  is  the  only  name  which  takes  in 

the  whole  of  William's  army  as  thus  described. 

•lb.  165; 

"  Gaptiyoe  ducit  pueros  captasqoe  paellas, 

Insuper  et  yiduas  et  simul  omne  peous." 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  11836  ; 

'*  Mielz  me  venist  aveir  perdu 

Quant  ke  Tosti  out  demand^." 
'  lb.  11838; 

"  Ke  jo  n'^asse  el  port  est^,  J^  nient  del  nostre  ne  pr^issent ; 

Quant  Willame  vint  el  rivage ;  J^  de  morir  garant  n'^ussent, 

Bien  defendisse  11  passage.  Se  la  mer  tote  ne  b^ussent ; 

Tant  en  feisse  en  mer  plungier,  Maiz  issi  plout  el  Bei  celeste, 

£  tant  en  f^iase  n^ier,  Jo  ne  poiz  mie  par  tut  estre." 

J)k  2k  la  terre  ne  venissent, 

E  e  !2 
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OHAP.  zv.  And  so  of  a  truth  it  was.  The  event  of  this  great  cam- 
HaurSd^be-P^P^  the  overthrow  of  Harold  and  of  England,  tamed 
twecn  the   wholly,  setting  aside  the  mere  accidents  of  battle,  on  the 

two  in-         ,        ,  ,  , 

vaden.  inability  of  Harold  himself  to  contend  against  two  in- 
vasions, or  to  be  at  the  two  ends  of  his  Kingdom  at  the 
same  time.  Of  the  two  invasions,  the  Norwegian  and  the 
Norman,  each  rendered  the  other  possible.  Or  even  had 
the  south  wind  blown  sooner  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dive,  the 
southern  coast  of  England  would  have  been  found  guarded 
against  any  attack,  and  Harold  would  probably  have  gone 
to  meet  his  namesake  of  Norway  flushed  with  victory  over 
William  and  his  host.  As  it  was,  the  fate  of  England,  as 
ever  in  that  age,  rested  on  one  man,  and  that  one  man 
could  not  be  at  once  in  Sussex  and  in  Northumb^land. 
Harold,  too  late  to  hinder  the  landing  of  the  Normans,  had 
now  before  him  the  far  harder  task  of  dislodging  them  when 
they  were  already  in  the  land.  It  was  a  hard  lot  to  have  to 
hasten  at  once  on  such  an  errand,  after  hardly  a  moment's 
rest  from  the  toils  and  the  glories  of  Stamfordbridge.  One 
terrible  campaign  was  hardly  over,  when  another  yet  more 
terrible  had  to  be  begun.  But  the  heart  of  Harold  failed 
him  not,  and  the  heart  of  England  beat  in  unison  with  the 
Harold  heart  of  her  King.  As  soon  as  the  news  came.  King 
^^  to  Harold  held  a  Council  of  the  leaders  of  Stamfordbridge,^ 
London,  perhaps  rather  an  armed  Gemot,  such  as  we  have  already 
heard  of  more  than  once.^  He  told  them  of  the  landing  of 
the  enemy;  he  set  before  them  the  horrors  which  would 
come  upon  the  land  if  the  invader  succeeded  in  his  enter- 
prise.^   A  loud  shout  of  unanimous  assent  rose  from  the 

'  Wid.  Amb.  169.     "Advocat  ipse  DuceR,  Comites,  temeqae  potentes.** 
'  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  104,  141. 
•  Wid.  Amb.  185  ; 

"  Quantufl  erit  luctoB,  quantus  dolor  et  pndor  iugens, 
Begni  quanta  lues,  quam  tenebrosa  dies, 
Si  quod  querit  habet,  si  regni  sceptra  tenebit  ? 
Hoc  omnes  fagiant  viyere  qui  oupiuot." 
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Assembly.     Every   man  pledged   his  faith  rather  to  die  ohap.  xv. 
in  arms  than  to  acknowledge  any  King  but  Harold.^    The 
King  thanked  his  loyal  followers,  and  at  once  ordered  an 
immediate  march  to  the  souths  an  immediate  muster  of 
the  forces  of  his  Kingdom.   London  again  was  the  trysting- 
place.^    With  speed  and  energy  equal  to  that  which  had 
carried  him  to  his  northern  capital^  he  now  set  out  on  the 
return  march.      He  himself  pressed  on  at   once^  at  the 
head  of  such  of  his  Housecarls  and  other  immediate  follow- 
ing as  had  survived  the  fight  of  Stamfordbridge.   Eadwine 
and  Morkere  were  bidden  to  follow  with  the  whole  force  of 
their  Earldoms.   Meanwhile  the  command  of  the  North  was  Merbwe- 
committed  to  the  Sheriff  Merlswegen.^    We  shall  hear  ofxnandof 
him  again  among  the  patriots  of  a  time  a  few  years  later^  *^®  North. 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that  this  great  command  was  put  into 
his  hands  because  he  was  known  to  be  one  more  worthy  of 
the  trust  than  the  King^s  own  brothers-in-law.     And  so  it 
proved.    Even  the  great  salvation  of  Stamfordbridge^  the  Eadwine 
deliverance  of  Northumberland  from  the  very  jaws  of  her  Morkere 
enemy,  could  not  bind  the  sons  of  iElfgar  to  gratitude  or  ^^  ^^ 
fidelity  to  the  West-Saxon  King.     In  their  eyes,  no  doubt,  ww- 
the  landing  of  William  only  offered  another  chance  of 
bringing  about  their  darling  scheme  of  a  divided  Kingdom. 

^  Wid.  Amb.  191 ; 

"  Nascitur  eztempl6  clamor  qui  perculit  astra, 
Et  vox  communis  omnibus  una  fuit ; 
*  Bella  magis  cupimus  quam  sub  juga  coUa  reponi 
Alterius  Regis,  vel  magis  inde  mori.* " 
'  Roman  de  Ron,  11879  ; 

"  Heraut  Tint  2k  Limdres  puignant,  £  mult  apareilliement, 

De  totes  parz  Engleiz  mandant,  £1  terme  k'il  lor  oat  mand^, 

Xe  tuit  viengent  delivrement  Sainz  esoigne  forz  d'enfert^." 

»  Gaimar,  5455  (M.  H.  B.  827) ; 

**  Marleswain  done  i  lessat ; 
Pur  ost  mander  en  suth  alad." 
See  Ellis,  ii.  185.     Merlswegen  held  lands  in  yariotis  parts  from  Cornwall 
to  Yorkshire :  it  was  of  Lincolnshire  that  he  was  Sheri£f.    See  Domesday, 
376. 
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OBAP.XT.  William  had  a  quarrel  with  Harold;   he  had  none  with 
Eadwine  or  Morkere.    They  had  not  forsworn  themfielves 
to  their  lord  or  done  despite  to  any  holy  relics.     The  in- 
vader might  well  be  content  with  the  immediate  territories 
of  his  Cnemy  and  his  house.     William  might  role  oyer 
Wessex  and  East-Anglia,  and  might  leave  Mercia  and 
Northumberland  to  the  House  of  Leofric.     It  was  probably 
with  some  such  designs  as  these  that  the  Northern  Earls 
held  themselves  aud  their  forces  back  firom  the  struggle. 
But^  whatever  were  their  motives^  the  fact  that  they  did 
hold   themselves  back  is  certain.^     The  main  forces  <^ 
Northumberland  and  north-western  Mercia  came  not  to 
King  Harold's  muster.' 
General  But  elsewhere  another  spirit  reigned.^    Men  well  knew 

^ot*^  what  was  at  stake.    They  went  forth^  as  lojal  subjects,  as 
true  men  to  their  lord,  to  fight  for  the  King  whom  they 
had  chosen.     But  they  went  forth  also  on  a  higher  errand 
stilly  to  save  the  land  of  their  birth  from  the  grasp  of  the 
invader,  an  invader  of  wholly  alien  speech  and  feeling,  an 
invader  who  could  never  be  as  Cnut  or  even  as  Harold  of 
Norway.     The  presence  of  the  Frenchmen  in  the  land 
awoke  a  spirit  in  every  English  heart  which  has  never 
Cluurge  of  died  out  to  this  day.    We  hear  indeed  vague  stories  how 
^jBunony  jj^j^j ^  i^gj.  j^yo^jr  with  the  victors  of  Stamfordbridge  by 
Harold,      refiising  to  divide  among  them  the  rich  plunder  of  the 
Norwegian  host.^    We  hear  how  he  left  the  plunder  un- 

'  Fl.  Wig.  1066.  "Comites  Edwinus  et  Morkarua,  ^ui  $e  evm  Mtu 
eeiiamini  iuhtraxere,*^  These  are  words  which  no  ingenmiy  can  get 
over. 

'  We  shall  presently  come  to  the  list  of  shires  whence  men  did  come. 

*  The  general  zeal  of  Englishmen  is  allowed  even  by  their  enemies. 
Will.  Pict.  13a  ;  "  Stadium  pars  Heraldo,  oonoti  patriae  prsMtabant,  qoam    ! 
contra  extraneos,  tametn  n<mjuiUt  defensare  volebant." 

*  Will.    Malms,    ii.    118.     *'  Haroldns,   trinmphali    eventu    suparbns,    1 
nuUis  partibos  prodn  oommititones  dignatns  est:  qnapropter  multi,  qno 
quisque  poterat  dilapsi,  Begem  ad  bellam  Hastingense  proficiscentem 
destituere."  So  agab,  iii.  239. 
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touched  under  the  care  of  Archbishop  Ealdred^^  instead  of  chap.  xv. 
scattering  it  with  a  bounteous  hand  among  the  men  whose 
toils  and  whose  blood  had  won  it.  These  stories  rest  on 
but  poor  authority ;  still  they  may  have  some  groundwork 
of  truth.'  The  time  was  not  a  time  for  waste  of  treasure; 
the  armaments  of  the  year  must  have  been  costly  in  the 
extreme;  Harold  needed  wealth  to  oppose  to  the  wealth 
of  William^  and^  considering  the  doubtful  fidelity  of  the 
Northern  Earls^  he  could  not  afford  to  throw  away  the 
sinews  of  civil  war.  A  prudent  economy  on  the  part  of 
Harold  may  have  called  forth  a  certain  measure  of  discon- 
tent; but  it  is  certain  that  such  discontent  had  no  serious 
effect  on  the  campaign.  The  discontented  in  such  a  case 
must  have  been  mainly  the  King's  own  Housecarls^  and  those 
who  bring  this  charge  against  Harold  tell  us  also  that  it  was 
the  Ring's  own  Housecarls  who  formed  the  strength  of  the 
host  that  fought  at  Senlac.^  It  is  &r  more  certain  that^  as 
King  Harold  set  forth  on  his  southern  march,  fi%sh  from  the 
triumph  of  Stamfordbridge  and  with  the  fate  of  England 
resting  once  more  upon  him^  the  men  of  the  greater  part 
of  England  flocked  eagerly  to  the  Standard  of  their  glorious 
King.  They  gathered  round  him  from  all  the  shires  The  ahires 
through  which  the  Dragon  and  the  Fighting  Man  passed  ^^';*' "**''* 
once  more  on  their  southern  journey.  They  gathered  round  ^^jf*** 
him  from  all  the  shires  under  his  own  immediate  rule,  and  Anglia, 
under  the  rule  of  his  fiuthful  brothers.^    North-western  Mercia. 

>  Gaimar,  5351  (M.  H.  B.  827) ; 
"  Li  roiB  Harald,  quant  il  oi,  Del  grant  aveir  e  del  hemeis 

L'^vesqne  Aldret  a  done  saiei       K'il  out  conquis  sur  les  Noireis." 

'  See  Appendix  6. 

'  Will.  Malms,  ii.  laS.  "  Pneter  stippeDdiarios  et  mercenaries  militee, 
pancofl  admodum  ex  provincialibus  habuit.**    See  Appendix  HH. 

*  The  list  of  shires  in  Waoe  (12848)  might  seem  at  first  sight  to  be 
simply  names  set  down  at  random ;  but,  on  a  careful  examination,  it  has 
a  deep  significance.  The  list  runs  thus  ;  London,  Kent,  Hertford,  Essex, 
Surrey,  Sussex,  Saint  Eadmund's  and  Suffolk,  Norwich  and  Norfolk, 
Canterbury  and  Stamford,  Bedford  (mentioned  twice),  Huntingdon,  North- 
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ORAP.  TV,  Mercia  stood  aloof  under  Eadwine.  Northumberland^  und^ 
amdNorth^^®  rule  of  Morkere,  sent  none  but  such  as  joined  the 
west  kept  King's  own  Standard  on  his  march.  Not  so  the  lands  which 
their  Earld.  Were  still  under  the  House  of  Siward.  Whether  the  young 
^^%^^  Waltheof  came  himself  we  know  not;    but  there   is   no 

the  jBMnr 

domof  doubt  that  the  men  of  Northampton  and  Huntingdon 
came  loyally  to  King  Harold's  muster.  And  fix>m  all  the 
east  and  souths  from  the  lands  which  had  passed  from  the 
rule  of  Godwine  to  the  rule  of  Harold,  from  the  lands 
where  Gyrth  still  kept  up  the  memory  of  Harold's  earlier 
government^  from  all  the  lands  between  the  Tamar  and 
the  German  Ocean,  men  came  to  fight  for  Harold  and  for 
The  men  of  England.  And,  foremost  and  honoured  among  all,  ranking, 
London.  ^^  would  scem^  every  man  among  the  King's  personal 
following^  came  the  men  of  Kent^  whose  right  it  was  to 
deal  the  first  blow  in  the  battle^  and  the  men  of  the  great 
city  itself^  whose  high  privilege  it  was  to  guard  the  King 
himself  and  his  Standard.^  At  the  head  of  the  men  of 
London  stood  the  Sheriff  of  the  Middle-Saxons^  the  StaUer 
Esegar^^  the  son  of  iEthelstan^  the  son  of  Tofig^  none  the 

hamptoD,  York,  Buckingham,  Nottingham,  Lindesey  and  Lincoln,  Salis- 
bury, Dorset,  Bath  and  Somerset,  GlouceBter,  Worcester,  Winchester  and 
Hampshire,  Berkshire.  This  list  exactly  answers  to  the  geographical 
division  which  I  have  given  in  the  text,  with  the  single  exception  that  we 
find  Worcester  where  we  should  rather  have  looked  for  Hereford.  The 
shires  mentioned  are  those  which  make  up  the  Earldoms  of  Harold,  Gyrth, 
Leofwine,  and  Waltheof,  together  with  the  shires  through  which  Harold 
marched.  This  accounts  for  what  at  first  seems  a  contradiction,  namely 
that  we  find  York  on  the  list  and  yet  read  afterwards  (12877)  "D'ultre 
li  Humbre  n'i  vint  gaires.''  No  doubt  some  volunteers  foUowed  the  King 
from  York,  but  the  main  force  of  Northumberland  was  kept  back  by 
Morkere.  Why  are  Canterbury  and  Stamford  joined?  One  or  other 
name  must  surely  be  wrong. 
^  Roman  de  Rou,  12957  ; 

''Kar  90  dient  ke  cil  de  Kent  Oil  de  Lundres,  par  dreite  fei, 

Deivent  f^rir  primierement ;  Deivent  garder  li  cors  11  Rei, 

U  ke  li  Reis  auge  en  estor,  Tut  entur  li  deivent  ester, 

Li  primier  oolp  deit  estre  lor.  E  I'eitandart  deivent  garder." 

^  The  Ansgardus  of  Quy.    For  all  these  names  see  Appendix  ££. 
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less  loyal  to  his  King  because  the  minster  of  the  Holy  ohaf.  xv. 
Rood  had  risen  on  soil  which  had  once  been  the  dwelling-  ^^^^da 
place  of  his  fathers.^     Of  his  fellow-Staller  Eadnoth  we  the  Lon- 
hear  nothing ;  Bondig  would  almost  seem  to  have  tarried 
in  the  Norths  or^  from  whatever  cause  or  accident^  not  to 
have  appeared  at  the  muster.^    We  see  then  that  England,  Few  names 
as  a  whole,  failed  not  of  her  duty ;  but  few  indeed^  com-  men^-  ~ 
pared  with  the  long  roll-call  of  the  invaders^  are  the  men  *"^®<*- 
whom  we  know  by  name  as  having  joined  in  the  great 
mareli  and  fought  in  the  great  battle.     Still  there  are  a 
few  names  which  have  come  down   to  us^  names  to   be 
cherished  wherever  the  tongue  of  England  is  spoken^  names 
which  should  sound  like  the  call  of  the  trumpet  in  the 
ears  of  every  man  of  English  birth.    In  the  dry  entries  of  Entriee  in 
the  Norman  Survey  a  few  records   still  live  of  the  men     ™      ^* 
who  fought  and  died  for  England.     Two  nameless  freemen 
of  Hampshire,  owners  of  a  small  allodial  holding,  come  first 
on  the  patriotic  bead-roll.   One  degree  clearer  in  personality  ^ifri'c  of 
stands  forth  iE!lfric  of  Gelling,  a  Thegn  of  Huntingdon-  doMhirf." 
shire^  and  tenant  of  the  Church  of  Ramsey,  who  came 
from  Waltheofs  Earldom,  whether  in  the  following  of  his 
Earl  or  at  the  bidding  of  his  own  loyalty  to  his  King. 
From  East-Anglia  we  find  recorded  a  nameless  tenant  ofBremeof 
the  House  of  Saint  Eadmund,  and  Breme  a  freeman  of  ^j^gi^i^ 
King  Eadward's,  who  came  no  doubt  in  the  following  of 
Earl  Gyrth.    With  a  clearer  consciousness  of  their  per- 
sonal being,   we    can    honour  the    names  of  two  noble 
tenants  of  the  Church  of  Abingdon,  men  high  in  rank  in 
the  old  West-Saxon  Earldom,  who  fought  and  fell  by  the 
side  of  Harold.    Their  names  set  them  before  us  as  repre- 

^  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  63,  441. 

*  Bondig  (see  aboye,  p.  53)  is  mentioned  in  a  very  oonfused  passage  in 
the  De  Inyentione,  c.  io;  "Ab  omnibus  oonsultum  est  ei  Tostinum 
[Leofwinum  f],  Gerth,  et  Bnndinum,  et  reliquos  qui  secesserant,  exspec- 
tare.**  I  do  not  understand  the  "  secession  '*  of  Gyrth ;  so  Bondig  may 
haye  been  at  Senlac  also. 
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Godzie  and 
ThurkiU  of 
Berkflbire. 


^Ifwig 
Abbot  of 
New 
Minster. 


Leofric 
Abbot  of 
Peter- 
borough. 
His  death, 
Nov.  1. 


sentativefi  of  the  two  great  Teutonic  races  of  the  land, 
each  alike  armed  to  defend  their  common  blood  and  speech 
against  the  Southern  invader.  Thither  came  Godiic  die 
Sheriff,  Lord  of  Fifhide^  whose  name  witnesses  to  his 
English  descent^  and  thither  too  came  the  Danish  Tliurkill, 
Lord  of  the  neighbouring  lordship  of  Kingston.  He  had, 
at  Earl  Harold's  counsel,  commended  himself  and  his  lands 
to  Saint  Mary  of  Abingdon,  and  he  came  no  doubt  with  as 
fervent  a  trust  in  the  Black  Cross  of  that  ancient  boose 
as  the  King  himself  reposed  in  the  more  &mou8  relic  of 
his  own  newly  hallowed  minster.  And  it  was  not  only  the 
tenants  of  religious  houses  who  went  forth  to  battle  for  the 
excommunicated  King  against  the  invader  who  boasted  him- 
self as  the  special  champion  of  the  Church  and  of  religion. 
Two  English  Prelates  at  least,  and  several  churchmen  of 
lower  rank,  personally  braved  the  curse  of  Rome  in  the 
cause  of  England.  The  New  Minster  of  Winchester,  King 
iElfired^s  great  bequest  to  his  royal  city,  was  still  ruled  by 
uElfwig,  the  brother  of  the  great  Earl  Qt)dwine,  the  unde  of 
King  Harold  himself.^  Like  Ealhstan  and  like  Eadnotii  in 
earlier  times,  he  and  twelve  of  his  monks  marched  to  the 
field,  not  merely  to  pray  for  England,  but  to  wield  their 
weapons  among  the  foremost  of  her  champions.  With  their 
coats  of  mail  over  their  monastic  garb,  they  took  their 
place  in  the  ranks,  and  fought  and  died  alongside  of 
Thurkill  and  Godric  and  the  other  valiant  men  whose 
names  no  chronicler  has  recorded.'  ^Ifwig  came  to  the 
fight  at  the  bidding  of  kindred  no  less  than  at  the  bidding 
of  loyalty.  Another  Prelate,  of  equal  ecclesiastical  ranki 
and  of  greater  personal  fame,  Leofric,  the  renowned  Abbot 
of  Peterborough,^  preferred  the  cause  of  his  country  to  the 
cause  of  his  own  house.  Eadwine  and  Morkere  kept  aloof 
from  the  great  struggle ;  their  worthier  cousin,  the  Abbot 


*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  467,  644.  '  See  Appendix  EE. 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  349. 
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of  five  monasteries^  followed  Harold  to  the  fight,  and^  ohap.  xy. 
unlike  his  brother  of  Winchester,  returned  to  his  home 
sick  and  wounded.^  And  one  lowlier  churchman  must  not 
be  passed  bj.  The  Norman  record  itself  seems  to  assume  a  Eadrio  the 
kind  of  pathos,  as  we  read  how  Eadric  the  Deacon^  a  &ee-  ^^^^' 
man  of  Harold's^  followed  his  lord  from  the  East- Anglian 
land  of  his  earlier  government^  and  died  with  him  in  the 
battle.^  Volunteers  like  these  doubtless  took  their  places 
among  the  King^s  personal  following.  But  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  main  strength  of  the  army  consisted  of 
Harold's  own  picked  troops^  his  veteran  Housecarls^  the 
conquerors  of  Grufijdd^  the  victors  of  Stamfordbridge. 
Still  it  is  clear  that  the  levies  of  all  southern  and  eastern 
England  answered  readily  to  Harold's  summons.  They 
flocked  to  his  muster  in  London  in  as  g^eat  numbers,  and 
with  as  great  speedy  as  the  swift  march  of  events  at  this 
fearful  crisis  allowed  them. 

The  march  of  Harold  from  York  to   London  was  as  Harold 
memorable  an  instance  of  the  indomitable  energy  of  his  London. 
character  as  his  march^  so  short  a  time  before,  fit)m  London  October  5 ! 
to  York.      He  seems  to  have  reached  London  about  ten 
days  after  the  fight  at  Stamfordbridge^  about  a  week  after 
William^s  landing  at  Pevensey.^     He  came  at  the  head 
of  his  own  following,  and  of  such  of  the  general  levies 
of  the  central  shires  as  had  joined  him  on  the  road.     In 
the  great  city,  which  had  been  appointed  as  the  general 
trysting-place,  he  waited,  impatiently  as   it  would  seem, 
while  men  flocked  in  from  his  own  Wessex  and  from  the 
lands  of  the  three  faithful  Earls.     He  waited  also  for  the 

1  Chron.  Petrib.  1066.  "And  H  wsbb  Leofiio  Abbot  of  Burh  set  ))nt  ilea 
feord,  and  ssBclode  >aBr,  and  com  bam,  and  wbbs  daed  aone  )«refter,  on  aelre 
halgan  maene  nibt ;  God  are  his  saale." 

'  See  Appendix  BE. 

*  On  the  chronology  of  these  eyents,  lee  Appendix  FF. 
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OHAF.  XV.  fiirther  succours  which  were  never  to  arrive,  for  the  forces 
which  the  Earls  of  the  North  were  keeping  back  from 
He  goes  to  the  muster.  At  such  a  moment  of  suspense  the  heart  of 
W&ltham.  Harold,  no  less  than  the  heart  of  William^  looked  fi)r 
help  and  guidance  from  on  high.  His  home  was  now  in 
the  royal  hall  of  Westminster^  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
minster  of  the  Apostle^  the  minster  where  prayers  and 
masses  were  daily  going  up  for  the  soul  of  his  revered 
predecessor.^  It  was  the  minster  too  where  he  himself  had 
gone  through  the  most  solemn  act  of  his  life^  where  he 
had  received  his  royal  unction  and  his  Imperial  Crown. 
But  it  was  not  before  the  tomb  of  Eadward^  or  before  the 
altar  of  Saint  Peter^  that  Harold  sought  for  heavenly 
strength  and  counsel  in  the  g^reat  crisis  of  his  life.  His 
heart  went  back  to  the  home  of  his  earlier  days,  to  the 
lowlier  church  of  his  own  rearing^  to  the  relic  whidi 
had  ever  been  the  especial  object  of  his  devotion,  the 
Holy  Cross  which  gave  England  her  war-cry.  One  at 
least  of  the  few  days  of  the  King's  short  stay  in  London 
was  devoted  to  a  last  pilgrimage  to  his  own  Waltham.' 
His  iMt  Early  in  the  morning  of  one  of  those  October  days  King 
minster.  Harold  made  his  way  to  the  minster  of  the  Holy  Crossi 
bearing  with  him  the  last  gifts  that  he  was  to  offisr  there. 
Those  gifts  were  a  ftirther  supply  of  relics^  the  treasures 
of  his  own  chapel,^  gathered  together  no  doubt  by  the 
lavish  piety  of  Eadward,  but  which  now  formed  Harold's 
last  oblation  upon  the  high  altar  of  his  own  minster.    Before 

^  See  above,  p.  31. 

'  The  Waltham  writer  (De  Inv.  ao),  as  I  have  already  said  (see  above, 
p>  375)t  conceivefl  the  King  as  hearing  the  news  of  William's  landing  at 
Waltham.  This  we  know  to  be  wrong :  but  we  may  surely  aeoept  a 
journey  from  London  to  W^altham. 

As  for  the  miraculous  narrative,  see  Professor  Stnbbs,  De  Inv.  xxviii 
For  other  mere  legendary  versions,  see  Appendix  II. 

'  De  Inv.  40.  ''Mane  facto  eoclesiam  Sanctse  Gruds  ingrediena,  et 
relliquias  quae  apud  se  habebat  in  capellA  suA  repositas  altari  super 
ponens.*' 
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that  altar  the  King  and  Founder  knelt  in  prayer.      He  chap,  xv. 
vowed  that,  if  God  gave  him  victory  in  the  strife  to  which  ^^^*^'" 
he  was  then  marching  forth,  he  would  yet  further  endow  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Rood  with  gifts  and  lands,  and  would 
yet  further  increase  the  number  of  those  who  served  God 
within  its  walls.    Nay  more,  he  would  look  upon  himself  as 
God's  ransomed  servant,  and  would  devote  himself  to  his 
special  service  for  ever.^    We  need  not  take  these  striking 
words  to  mean  that  Harold  dreamed,  like  Ceadwalla  or  Ine, 
of  laying  aside  his  Crown  and  of  becoming  God's  special 
servant  as   monk  or  priest.     We  hear  in  them  simply 
the  voice  of  deep  penitence  for  the  few  sins  and  errors 
which  stained  that  noble  life,  the  voice  of  earnest  prayer 
for  deliverance  from  the  meshes  in  which  the  craft  of  his 
adversary  had  entangled  him.     We   hear  in   them    the 
voice  of  high  and  humble  resolution  to  live  from  hence- 
forth, as  naan  and  as  King,  a  life  such  as  became  a  fitithful 
servant  of  God,  such  as  became  a  King  sitting  on  the  throne 
of  the  righteous  Mlfred,  and  whose  first  days  of  govern- 
ment had  been  passed  in  the  old  realm  of  the  martyred 
Eadmund.     When  his  offerings  had  been  made  and  his 
prayers  had  been  uttered,  the  King  turned  him  to  depart. 
The  Canons  and  all  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Waltham 
formed  in  procession  before  their  sovereign  and  Founder. 
They  swept  westward  along  that  stately  nave,  between 
the  two  rows  of  its  massive  columns,  till  they  reached  the 
great  western  portal^  over  which  was  placed  the  wonder- 
working relic,  the  Holy  Rood  of  Montacute  and  Waltham.^ 

^  De  Inv.  ao.  "  Votum  yoTit,  quod  si  saocessiui  prosperos  sub  eventu  belli 
pnrataret  ei  Dominus,  copiam  pnedioruin  et  multitudintmi  clericorum  Deo 
ibidem  Berviturorum  ecclesie  conferret^  et  9e  Deo  servUurum  amodo  quan 
tervum  emptxHwn  iponderet'* 

'  Over  the  west  door  seems  a  strange  place  for  the  great  relic  of  a 
church ;  yet  I  cannot  otherwise  understand  the  words  of  the  Waltham 
writer  (De  Inv.  10).  Harold  makes  his  offerings  on  the  altar ;  then, 
"Cleroeum  comitante  et  processione  pnecedente,  veniunt  adyalvas  templi, 
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CHAP.  XV.  Before  the  great  object  of  his  life's  reverence^  King  Harold 

bowed  himself  low,  and  lay  for  a  while  fiat  on  his  face 

Mincleof  on   the  Consecrated   pavement.     Then,   as  men    said  at 

the  Holy 

Bood.  Waltham  in  after  days^  the  holy  image^  whose  head  had 
hitherto  stood  erect^  bowed  itself  towards  the  King  who 
lay  prostrate  beneath  it.  One  eye  alone^  that  of  the  sacrist 
Thnrkill^  was  privileged  to  behold  the  actnal  working  of 
the  divine  wonder.  But  many  there  were  who  had  seen  the 
image  in  former  days^  and  who  bare  witness  how  its  head 
had  been  from  that  day  bowed  towards  the  ground^  as  if  to 
say  ^'  It  is  finished^''  as  if  to  say  that  all  was  over  with 
the  hopes  and  the  career  of  him  who  had  so  devontlj 
honoured  it.* 


Messages 

between 

-Willmm 

aod 

Harold. 


It  was  perhaps  on  his  return  from  Waltham,  it  was 
certainly  during  his  short  sojourn  in  London^  that  Harold 
received  another  message  from  his  rival.  Here  again  we 
come  to  one  of  those  stages  of  our  narrative  where  all  is 
confusion  and  contradiction.  The  English  writers,  in  their 
short  accounts  of  events  which  they  loved  not  to  dwell 
upon,  are  silent  as  to  any  attempts  at  peaceful  negotiationB 
taking  place,  at  the  last  moment,  between  the  two  armed 
princes.  The  witness  of  the  Norman  writers  is  full  indeed, 
but  their  witness  does  not  agree  together.'  The  different 
versions  agree  in  no  circumstance  of  time,  place,  or  order 
of  events.  Yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  some  messages 
passed  between  Harold  and  William,  and  we  can  almost 
as  little  doubt  that  it  was  WiUiam  who  sent  the  first 
messenger  to  Harold,  and  not  Harold  who  sent  the  first 


ubi  oonverBUB  ad  Cruoifixum  Rex  ille  Sancta  Cruoi  devotua,  ad  temun  in 
modum  cruois  prosteimens  se,  pronus  orayit.'* 

^  De  Iny.  io.  "  Imago  Grucifixi,  qiue  pribs  erecta  ad  miperiora  respicie- 
bat,  quum  se  Rex  bumiliaret  in  terram,  demisit  Yultum  quasi  tristis,  lignum 
quidem  prsBscium  futurorum.''  The  writer  then  goes  on  to  mention  Thur- 
kill,  from  whom  he  himself  heard  the  story. 

'  See  Appendix  GG. 
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messenger  to  William.     It  was  perfectly  in  character  that  chap.  xv. 
an  invader  who  assumed  the  character  of  a  legal  claimant^ 
nay  more,  an  invader  who  professed  to  come  as  an  armed 
missionary  of  the  Roman  See^  should  play  out  his  part  by 
offering  the  perjurer    and  usurper  one  more  chance    of 
repentance.     Harold^  on  the  other  hand^  a  national  King, 
simply  defending  his  own  Crown  and  the  freedom  of  his 
people,  had  no  need  thus  ostentatiously  to  put  himself  in 
the  right.      We  may  then  believe  that  the  first  message  Mission  of 
which  passed  between  the  Norman  Duke  and  the  Eng-  M^ot  to 
lish  King,  after  William  landed  on  English  ground,  was  Harold ; 
when  Hugh  Margot,  a  monk  of  Fecamp,  came  to  King 
Harold  in   London.     He  found  him  seated,  as  we  may 
imagine  him,  on  his  throne  in  his  Palace  of  Westminster, 
and  called  on  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  the  Nor-  he  calls  on 
mans,  to  come  down  from  his  throne,  and  to  lay  aside  his  ^p™  he  ^^^ 
crown  and  sceptre.    The  messenger  once  more  set  forth  ^^own. 
the  rights  of  William,  his  claim  on  the  Crown  by  the 
bequest  of  Eadward,  his  personal  claim  on  Harold  as  his 
sworn  man.     Hie  Duke  was  ready  to  have  his  claims  fisiirly 
discussed,  according  to  the  law  either  of  England  or  of 
Normandy.     If  either  Norman  or  English  judges  held  that 
Harold's  right  was  good,  William  would  let  him  enjoy  that 
right  in  peace.     Otherwise  let  him  quietly  yield  up  what  he 
had  usurped,  and  spare  the  bloodshed  and  misery  on  either 
side  of  which  he  would  be  guilty  if  he  attempted  to  retain  it. 

A  message  like  this  might  have  provoked  the  meekest  of  in<%na- 
men.     It  is  not  wonderful  that  we  read  in  one  account^  ]^t3d 
that  Harold's  wrath  was  highly  kindled,  nay  that  he  was  restnuned 

by  Qyrtn. 

with  some  difficulty  kept  back  from  a  breach  of  the  rights 
of  ambassadors  in  the  person  of  the  insolent  monk.  The 
influence  which  thus  restrained  the  King  from  violence  is 
said  to  have  been  that  of  Earl  Gyrth,  who,'  in  the  Norman 

*  Roman  de  Bou,  11935.    See  Appendix  G6. 
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OHAP.  XV.  accounts^  appears  throughout  as  the  good  genius  of  his 
Harold'8     royal  brother.     However  this  may  be,  we  elsewhere  find* 

counter-  '^  ''        ' 

message  to  a  message  addressed  by  Harold  to  William,  which  is 
his  clear'  evidently  an  answer  to  the  monk  of  F^mp,  and  which 
Shis*^"*  contains  a  calm  and  clear  statement  of  Harold^s  right.  He 
rights.  does  not  deny  the  fact  of  his  oath  to  William^  but  he  main* 
tains  that  it  was  an  extorted  oath  and  therefore  of  no  fince. 
He  does  not  deny  the  fact  of  Eadward^s  earlier  promise  to 
WilUam^  but  he  maintains  that  that  promise  has  been 
cancelled  by  a  later  bequest.  Ever  since  the  blessed 
Augustine  first  preached  the  Gospel  tx)  Englishmen^  it 
had  always  been  the  law  of  England  that  a  testament 
was  of  no  strengfth  at  all  while  the  testator  lived.  Up 
to  the  moment  of  his  deaths  a  man  might  revoke  any 
earUer  disposition  of  his  goods^  which  could  not  take  effect 
till  the  breath  was  out  of  his  body.  Eadward  had  indeed 
once  made  a  promise  of  the  succession  in  favour  of  William^ 
but  that  promise  had  become  void  and  of  none  effect  by  his 
later  and  dying  nomination  of  the  reigning  King.  How 
far  the  words  of  any  message  of  Harold's  have  been  truly 
reported  to  us  by  our  Norman  informants  it  is  impossible 
to  say^  but  it  is  clear  that  the  answer  thus  put  into 
Harold's  mouthy  though  far  fix)m  exhaustive^  is  thoroughlj 
to  the  purpose  as  far  as  it  goes.  Harold's  best  claim  to 
his  Crown^  his  election  by  the  English  people^  is  not 
insisted  on.  But  the  answer  to  the  two  points  insisted 
Harold  on  by  William  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  a  rejoinder.  We 
Williamto  ^^  told  in  other  accounts  that  Harold  offered  William  his 
Satoi^  friendship  and  rich  gifts  if  he  would  depart  quietly  out  of 
the  land^  but  added  that  if  he  were  bent  on  warfiue^  he 
would  meet  him  in  battle  on  the  coming  Saturday.^  The 
Dukcj  we  are  told^  accepted  the  challenge;  he  dismissed 
the  messenger  with  the  honourable  gifts  of  a  horse  and 

^  Will.  Pict.  129.  '  Boman  de  Rou,  11975. 
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arms;  and  Harold^  it  is  added,  when  he  saw  him  thus  chap.xy. 
return,  repented  him  that  he  had  done  despite  to  the 
measenger  whom  Duke  William  had  sent  to  him. 

The  challenge  had  now  passed.    There  can  be  no  doubt  Harold 

that  the  irritating  message  of  William^  and  the  reports  William 

which  must  have  reached  London  of  the  cruel  hanying  J^Jf^^^  ^^ 

of  the  South-Saxon  lands,  had  wrought  the  effect  which 

they  were  doubtless  meant  to  work  on  the  mind  of  Harold. 

It  was^  as  we  have  seen^  the  policy  of  William  to  draw 

Harold  down  to  a  battle^  in  which  William  should  have 

the  vantage-ground  of  his  intrenched  camp  at  Hastings. 

And    Harold  was  now   as  eager  for  battle  as  William    ■ 

himself  could  be.    He  was  eager  to  avenge  his  own  wrongs 

and  the  wrongs  of  his  people.     He  was  eager  to  strike  the 

decisive  blow  before  the  French  host  could  be  strengthened 

by  reinforcements  fiom  beyond  sea.^     His  personal  wrath 

was  kindled  against  the  man  who  had  insulted  and  mocked 

him  by  a  challenge  the  most  g^alling  that  had  ever  been 

addressed  to  a  crowned  King  upon  his  throne.     And  a 

higher  feeling  of  duty  would  bid  him  to  go  forth  and  put 

a  stop  as  soon  as  might  be  to  the  pitiless  ravages  which 

were  laying  waste  his  land  and  bringing  his  people  to 

beggary.*    The  purpose  of  the  King  was  to  go  forth  at 

once  and  to  meet  the  invader  &ce  to  face^  according  to  the 

challenge  which  he  had  himself  given  for  the  coming 

Saturday.     But  the  tale  goes  on  to  tell  how  Gyrth^  the  Proposal 

special  hero  of  the  Norman  writers^  again  strove  to  turn 

his  brother  from  his  purpose.^    His  counsel  was  that  the 

^  De  Inyentione,  ao.  "Nimis  pneoeps,  et  de  virtute  bvA  prtesmneDB, 
credebat  m  invalidos  et  impnemunitoB  Normannoe  ezpugnare,  antequam 
a  Normannis  gens  subseqaativa  in  pnesidium  eorum  succresceret."  This 
last  reason  is  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  the  Worcester  Chronicles, 
which  I  shall  quote  hereafter,  that  reinforcements  did  come  to  William 
either  before  the  battle  or  very  soon  after.  '  See  p.  41a,  note  4. 

'  The  interposition  of  Gyrth  is  mentioned,  not  only  by  his  special 

VOL.  III.  F  f 
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OHAP.  xv.  King  sboold  remam^  seemingly  as  the  defender  of  Lon- 
don^ while  he  himself  should  go  forth  to  battle  with  the 
Norman.     Hie   King  was  wearied  with  his  labours  in 
the  Northumbrian  campaign ;    the  troops  which   had  as 
yet  come  together  in  London  were  not  numerous  enough 
to  justify  the  King  in  attempting  to  strike  a  decisive  blow 
Gyrtb*8      at  their  head.     Moreover^  whether  the  oath  was  binding 
about  the    or  not,  Harold  could  not  deny  that  he  had  sworn  an  oath 
^  to  William  as  his  loid^  and  it  was  not  well  that  a  man 

should  go  forth  to  fight  &ce  to  &oe  against  the  lord  to 
whom  he  had  done  homage.^  But  he^  Oyrth^  was  under 
no  such  restraint;  he  need  feel  no  such  scruples.  He 
had  never  sworn  ought  to  Duke  William;  he  could  go 
forth  with  a  clear  conscience  and  fight  against  him  face 
Gyrth  pro-  to  faoe  for  his  native  land.^  Let  the  King  too  think  od 
heihould    ^^^  ™^  ^  himself  and  to  his  Kingdom  if  he  jeoparded 

r^d^t       ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^'^  ^^  ^^^  depended  on  his  own  life^  the 
William,     noble  heritage  of  English  freedom/  on  the  chances    of 

wliilo  _— 

Harold  re-  a  single  battle.     Let  Gtyrth  fight  against  William.     If 
harriLT^e  ^7^^  Overcame  the  invader,  the  gain  to  England  would 

ooimtry. 

admirer  Waoe  (12041  et  seqq.),  but  by  William  of  Jumi^^  (yiL  35)1, 
Orderic  (500  C,  wbo  nearly  copies  William  of  Jumi^gee),  William  of 
Malmesbury  Qn,  139),  and  Benott  (37129).  The  speech  is  much  to  the 
same  effisct  in  all.  Here  it  is  that  William  of  Malmesboiy  makes  the  odd 
mistake  about  Gyrth's  age  which  I  mentioned  in  vol.  ii.  p.  555. 

^  Will.  Grem.  vii.  35.  "  Quiesce,  quseso,  prudenter  tractare  tecum  Telii^ 
quid  cum  saoramentiB  Consuli  NormannisB  promiseiis.  Gave  ne  perjiirimn 
incuiras,  et  pro  tanto  scelere  tu  cum  yiribus  nostrse  gentis  oorruas  iioetis- 
que  progeniei  permansurum  dedecus  exinde  fias."  The  expression  '^  cave 
ne  peijurium  incurras,"  so  late  in  the  day,  is  remarkable.  William  of 
Malmesbury  (iii.  239)  softens  matters  a  little ;  "  Neo  enim  ibis  in  infidas 
quin  illi  sacramentum  vel  invitus  vel  voluntarius  feceris ;  proinde  000- 
sultibs  ages  si,  instanti  necessitati  te  subtrahens,  nostro  pericalo  oollndinm 
pugnse  tentaveris.*' 

*  Will.  Gem.  u.  s.  "  Ego,  liber  ab  omni  sacramento,  Willelmo  Comiti 
nihil  debeo.  Audacter  igitur  contra  ilium  pro  natali  solo  certaxe  paratos 
sum."  So  William  of  Malmesbury  (u.  s.) ;  "Nos,  omni  juramento  expediti, 
just^  ferrum  pro  patriii  stringemus." 

*  Will.  G^m.  u.  8.  *<  Ne  dara  libertat  Anglorum  pereat  in  tuft  pemicie.^ 
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be  as  great  as  if  Harold  himself  overcame  him.  But  if  ohap.xy. 
William  overcame  Gyrth,  the  loss  to  England  would  be 
&r  less  than  if  William  overcame  Harold.  If  Gyrth  were 
slain  or  in  bonds^  Harold  could  still  gather  another  army, 
and  could  strike  another  blow  to  rescue  or  to  avenge  his 
brother.^  Let  then  the  Earl  of  the  East- Angles  go  forth 
with  the  troops  which  were  already  assembled  in  London^ 
and  let  the  King  himself  wait  till  a  greater  force  had 
answered  to  his  summons.  Let  him  meanwhile  harry  the 
whole  land  between  London  and  the  coasts  even  as  the 
Normans  themselves  were  harrying  it.  Let  him  bum 
houses^  cut  down  trees,  lay  waste  corn-fields.  Let  him  in 
short  put  a  wilderness  between  himself  and  his  enemy. 
William  then,  whether  suocessiul  or  unsuccessful  in  the 
battle  with  Gyrth,  would  presently  be  starved  into  favour- 
able terms.  He  would  soon  find  it  impossible  to  maintain 
his  host  in  the  wasted  land,  and  he  would  be  driven  to 
withdraw  peacefully  to  his  own  dominions.^ 

A  hero  was  speaking  to  a  hero ;  we  may  add,  a  general  EBtimAte 
was  speaking  to  a  general.     Our  hearts  are  moved  at  the  advice, 
generous  self-devotion  of  the  brave  Earl,  who  recked  so 
little  of  himself  as  compared  with  the  safety  of  his  brother 
and  his  country.     And  in  the  wise,  though  cruel,  policy 
which  he  enforced  upon  his  brother,  we  can  discern   a 

^  Wfll.  Malms,  iii.  239.  "  Nobis  soils  proeliantibus,  caussa  tua  utrobique  in 
poitu  navigabit :  quia  et  fugientes  restitaere  et  mortnos  uloisci  poteris.*' 
Waee  (12057)  ^<^>  ^^®  alternatives  of  his  own  captivity  and  of  an  agree- 
ment between  Harold  and  William ; 

'*  Mail  se  jo  suis  veincu  u  pris,  E  cumbatre  vos  i  porrez, 

Vos,  se  Dex  plaist,  ki  serez  vis,       U  tel  parole  el  Due  prendrez, 
Vos  maisnies  rasemblerez,  Ke  voetre  regne  en  paiz  tendrez.*' 

'  This  advice  comes  from  Waee  (i  2065) ; 

*<  Alez  par  cest  puz,  ardant  Fetes  la  vitaille  esluingnier, 

Maizons  h  viles  destruiant ;  Ke  il  ne  truissent  ke  mengier, 

Pemez  la  robe  h  la  vitaille.  Si  les  porrez  mult  esmaier 

Pors  et  oeilles  et  aumaille,  E  faire  ariere  repairier ; 

Ke  Normanz  vitaille  ne  truissent     Li  Dus  meisme  s*en  ira, 
Ne  nule  rien  done  vivre  puissent.    Quant  la  vitaille  li  faldra.*' 

P  f  2 
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CHIP.  XT.  BubUeiy  of  intellect  fitted  to  grapple  with  that  of  William 
himself.     Gjrth^  as  painted  by  hostile  historians^  stands 
forth  as  one  who,  had  he  outHved  that  one  fatal  daj^  would 
never  have  allowed  England  to  fiedl  without  striking  another 
blow.     But  how  were  the  counsels  of  that  lofly  spirit  re- 
ceived by  the  no  less  lofty  spirit  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
Nonium     dressed?     We  may  cast  aside  the    mere   inventions  of 
Norman  calumny.     They  represent  Harold  as  throstiDg 
away  his  brother  with  insult^  as  even  spuming  his  aged 
mother  from  his  feet,  when,  still  sad  at  the  £eite  of  Tostig,^ 
she  implored  him  not  to  jeopard  the  lives  of  aU  the  sons 
who  were  left  to  her.'    Such  tales  as  these  come  from  ihe 
same  mint  of  falsehood  as  the  tales  which  describe  William 
as  striking  his  wife  with  his  spur  or  as  beating  her  to 
Answer  of  death  with  his  bridle.^     Another  Norman  writer,  w^ho  at 
herefiuM  le^t  better  understood  the  characters  of  the  two   noble 
^llmd^r  ^'^^^^'^^  P^^  ^^^  ^®  mouth  of  Harold  words  which^ 
dohann  to  after  eight  hundred  years^  still  send  a  thrill  to  the  hearts 

Ilia  nAODlO  —  

of  Englishmen.  All  who  heard  the  counsel  of  Clyrth 
cried  out  that  it  was  good^  and  prayed  the  King  to 
follow  it.^  But  Harold  answered  that  he  would  never 
play  the  coward's  part,  that  he  would  never  let  his  firiends 
go  forth  to  fiice  danger  on  his  behalf^  while  he  hims^, 

1  Ord.  Yit.  500  C.  "Qu»  interitu  Tostioi  filii  soi  valde  erat  lug:ubfria.* 
'  Will.  Gem.  yii.  35.  "  Coosilitim  istud,  qaod  amicis  ejus  aalubre  vide- 
baiur  sprevit,  et  gennmrnn  euimi,  qui  fideUter  ei  oonsillab&tar,  conTicii 
irritavit,  matremqae  suam,  quse  nimis  ipsum  retinere  aecum  satagebaA^ 
pede  procaciter  percuasit."  So  Ord.  Yit.  500  D.  Waoe,  whose  good  taste 
and  dramatic  feeling  plaoes  him  faigh  above  all  the  other  Norman  writers, 
paases  by  this  absurd  tale,  but  it  reappears  in  Benott  (57197) ; 

"  Vers  sa  mere  fn  mult  eschis,  E  tant  Ten  fist  longe  preiere 

Qui  chbrement  fust  k  plaisir  Qu'enverse  la  bota  ari^re ; 

Deu  remaindre,  deu  retenir,  Tel  il  dona  del  pi^  el  yentre.** 

'  See  Appendix  N. 

*  Roman  de  Bou,  12086  ; 

"  A  oest  ounseil  tuit  se  teneient, 
Et  issi  fere  le  voleient." 
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from  whatever  cause^  drew  back  from  &cing  it.^  And  he  chap.  xv. 
added  words  which  show  how  the  wise  and  experienced 
ruler^  the  chosen  and  anointed  King^  had  cast  aside  what- 
ever needed  to  be  cast  aside  in  the  fiery  exile  who  had 
once  harried  the  coast  at  Porlock.^  ''Never/'  said  Harold^ 
''will  I  bum  an  English  village  or  an  English  house; 
never  will  I  harm  the  lands  or  the  goods  of  any  English- 
man. How  can  I  do  hurt  to  the  folk  who  are  put  under 
me  to  govern  ?  How  can  I  plunder  and  harass  those  whom 
I  would  fain  see  thrive  under  my  rule?''^  Truly,  when 
we  read  words  like  these,  we  feel  that  it  is  something  to 
be  of  the  blood  and  of  the  speech  of  the  men  who  chose 
Harold  for  their  King  and  who  died  around  his  Standard. 

Six  days  had  now  been  passed  in  the  trysting-place  of  Harold 
London.^    During  the  whole  of  that  time  men  had  been  f^^^. 
flocking  in,  but  the  forces  of  the  North  under  the  sons^^^' 
of  M\{gAT  had  not  yet  appeared.     Harold  now  determined  October  i  a. 
to  delay  no  longer.     He  set  out  from  London,  seemingly 
on  Thursday,  exactly  one  week  after  his  arrival  in  the 
great  city,  in  order  to  redeem   his  challenge  of  giving 
battle  to  the  invaders  on  Saturday.     He  marched  forth 

^  Roman  do  Ron,  1 2090  ; 

"  Ke  jk  en  champ  sanz  li  n'iront,  E  plnBora  li  reprovereient, 

Ne  sanz  li  ne  se  cmnbatront.  Ke  sis  boons  amiz  envdiouty 

For  coart,  90  dist,  le  teindreient         En  lieu  ti  aler  11  n'osout.'* 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  319. 

*  Boman  de  Bou,  laoSo ; 

**  Maisonz  h  viles  n'en  ardra,  La  gent  ke  jo  dei  govemer  f 

Ne  sis  homes  ne  robera.  Destruire  ne  grever  ne  dei 

'  Coment,'  dist-il,  '  dei-jo  grever  La  gent  ki  det  garir  soz  mei.*  ** 
Compare  the  advice  given  by  Memndn  to  Arsit^  in  Arrian  ^.  12.  17)  and 
Arsitds*  answer ;  nap{fyci  .  .  .  irpoUvras .  .  ^6^  re  X'^^*'  6upavii,t\,v  Karcanr 
rovpras  rp  tmrqtf  koI  rhw  iw  rp  7p  Kopithv  ifiwiftirpdycu,  firiHi  rSy  v6\to8y  atrSw 
i^€tZofiiyovs'  06  yiip  fxtytty  hf  rg  x^P^  *AX^^aySpop  &Top(f  rwv  twirTfitlttv. 
*Ap<rirrfP  9i  Xiyrrcu  elirtiy  iy  rf  avXXdytp  r£y  U^pc&v,  trt  oIk  haf  rrtpiiZot  /tt^r* 
idKlw  iiUuf  i/iiFpvia$tTfray  rwy  {nr6  ol  rtraryfifytty  iky$pAwwy»  Contrast  the 
conduct  of  William  in  ravaging  the  English  coast  when  an  invasion  from 
Denmark  was  looked  for  ;  Cbron.  Petrib.  1085.         *  See  Appendix  FF. 
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CHAP.  XY.  at  the  bead  of  his  own  following  and  of  such  troops  as 

had  oome  in  to  the   London  mnster.     These   would  no 

doubt  be  laigely  reinforced  by  the  levies  of  Kent  and 

Sussex   pressing  to    his    Standard   on   the    march.      At 

Numbers    the  numbers  of  the  army  which  he  thus  collected  it  is 

army;        impossible  to   do  more   than  guess.      The   Norman   and 

exaggera-   ^^  Enfflish  writers  both  indulge  in  manifest  exa^rgen- 

tion  on  ^  ^  ^^ 

both  rides,  tions  in  opposite  directions.  The  Normans  employ  every 
rhetorical  art  to  set  before  us  the  prodigious  ntunbeis 
of  the  English.  They  were  a  host  that  no  man  could 
number^  a  host  like  the  host  of  Xerxes,  which  drank  up 
the  rivers  as  it  passed.  Nothing  but  the  special  favour 
of  Ood  could  have  given  his  servants  a  victory  over  their 
Harold  enemies  which  was  truly  miraculous.  On  the  other  hand, 
oensur^.  ^^^  English  writers  yielded  jfrom  the  very  beginning  to 
the  obvious  temptation  of  laying  the  blame  of  the  national 
overthrow  on  the  rashness  of  the  King.  Harold  refused  to 
wait  till  a  sufficient  force  had  come  together;  he  ventured 
a  battle  with  numbers  altogether  inadequate,  and  he  paid 
the  penalfy  of  his  own  over-daring.  Such  are  the  comments 
even  of  the  writers  who  are  warmest  in  their  admiratioii 
of  Harold,  and  who  pour  forth  the  most  bitter  regrets 
over  his  fall.^  Yet  we  must  remember  that  nothing  is 
easier  than  to  blame  a  defeated  commander,  nothing  easier 
than  to  throw  on  his  shoulders  either  the  faults  of  others 
or  the  mere  caprices  of  fortune.  And  we  should  remember 
too  that,  deeply  as  we  reverence  our  national  writers,  im- 
plicitly as  we  accept  their  statements  of  facts,  warmly  as 
we  sympathize  with  their  patriotic  feelings,  their  criticisms 
on  such  a  point  as  this  are  simply  the  criticisms  of  monks 
on  the  conduct  of  a  consunmiate  general.  We  may  fairly 
assume  that  whatever  captains  like  William  and  Harold 
did  was  the  right  thing  to  do  in  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  found  themselves.    The  consummate  general- 

^  See  Appendix  HH. 
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ship  of  Harold  is  nowhere  more  conspicaoudy  shown  than  chap.  xv. 
in  this  memorable  campaign.     He  formed  his  plan,  and^^^j 
he  carried  it  out.     He  determined  to  give  battle^  but  he  »*"? ;  ^0 
determined  to  give  battle  on  his  own  ground  and  after  his  on  ground 
own  fashion.     All  probability  goes  against  the  belief  that  o^oice!*^^ 
Harold  designed  anything  so  foolhardy  as  an  attack^  by  1^0  attack 
night  or  by  day,  on  the  Norman  camp.     No  doubt  the^^^^^ 
expectation  of  such  an  attack  was  prevalent  in  the  Norman  pamp 
camp.^     But  our  evidence  proves  only  the  existence  of  such 
an  expectation  among  the  Normans ;  it  in  no  way  proves 
the  existence  of  any  such  design  on  the  part  of  the  English 
King.     The  nature  of  the  post  which  he  chose  distinctly 
shows  the  contrary ;  it  distinctly  shows  what  Harold's  real 
plan  was.   It  was  to  occupy  a  post  where  the  Normans  would 
have  to  attack  him  at  a  great  disadvantage,  and  where  he 
could  defend  himself  at  a  great  advantage.    This  he  effectu- 
ally did,  and  it  was  no  small  effort  of  true  generalship  to 

^  Will.  Pict.  131.  '*  Accelerabat  .  .  .  Rex  faribundos  .  .  .  noctnrno 
etiam  incursn  ant  repentino  minus  cantos  opprimere  cogitabat."  He 
then  goes  on  to  teU  of  the  seven  hundred  ships.  See  Appendix  AA. 
So  Will.  Gem.  vii.  35,  36 ;  "  Ducem  inoautum  accelerans  pneoocupare, 
totA  nocte  eqoifcans  [Heraldus]  in  campo  belli  apparuit  man^.  Dux 
ver6  nocturnos  prseoavens  excursus  hostis,  inchoantibus  tenebris  ad  gra- 
tissimam  usque  lucem  exercitum  jussit  esse  in  armis."  William  of  Poitiers 
makes  the  fight  begin  directly  on  the  approach  of  the  English  army,  and 
William  of  Jumibges  puts  it  the  same  day.  The  last  messages  between 
William  and  Harold  are  thus  cut  out,  and  William  of  Poitiers  leaves  no 
room  for  the  two  different  ways  of  spending  the  night.  But  WUliam  of 
Poitiers  is  always  careless  of  chronology,  and  William  of  Jumibges  is  here 
ignorant  of  it  (see  Appendix  GO).  Waoe  makes  the  English  reach  Senlac 
on  Thursday  night,  and  a  day  is  spent  in  the  messages.  He  says  (iii  10) 
of  Thursday  night, 

"Normanz  cele  nuit  se  gaitierent,  E  cele  nuit  les  assaldreient. 

E  tote  nuit  armd  veillierent ;  (Jo  meismes  les  Engleiz  cremeient 

Tote  nuit  furent  en  suspeiz.  Re  Normanz  la  nuit  les  guerreient ; 

Kar  dit  lor  fu  ke  li  Engleiz  Issi  unt  tote  nuit  veilli^, 

Cele  nuit  tresk'^  els  vendreient  Li  uns  por  li  altres  gaiti^." 

All  this  proves  the  existence  of  a  very  natural  expectation  on  both  sides, 
but  it  proves  nothing  as  to  Harold's  real  intentions.  An  examination  of 
the  ground  is  enough  to  show  what  Harold's  plan  really  was. 
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do  80.    And  tar  the  post  whidi  he  AoBe^  and  for  the  mode 


2^^  of  warbre  wfaidi  he  oootemphited,  overwfadiniiig  numbers 
jn^Bd  were  in  no  way  desirable.  A  moderate  force,  if  ihorongUy 
to  mnn-      Compact  and  thorougfaly  tnistworthy,  would  really  do  the 


work  better.   K  then  Harold  marched  against  the  invader  at 
the  head  of  a  force  ipdiich,  to  critics  of  his  own  day,  seemed 
inadequate  for  his  purpose,  the  chances  are  that  Harold 
knew  well  what  he  was  doing  and  that  his  critics  did  not 
understand  his  plans.     Harold  was  defeated;  he  has  thoe- 
fore  paid  the  usual  penalty  of  defeat  in  ignorant  censure  of 
his  actions.     But  it  is  quite  certain  that  his  defeat  was  not 
owing  to  mere  hA  of  numbers,  and  we  may  fiurly  con- 
elude  that  the  force  with  which  he  set  out  was  one  which 
he  judged  to  be  sufficient  for  carrying  out  the  plan  which 
he  had  formed. 
Militurj         The  great  campaign  of  Hastings  was  thus  in  truth  a 
of  tibeoKm-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  between  the  two  greatest  of  living  captains. 
^S]i       Each  of  them,  it  may  &irly  be  said,  to  some  extent  com- 
both  passed  his  purpose  against  the  other.    William  constrained 

Harold  to  fight;  but  Harold,  in  his  turn,  constrained 
William  to  fight  on  ground  ol  Harold's  own  choosing. 
He  constrained  him  to  fight  on  ground  than  which  none 
could  be  better  suited  for  the  purposes  of  the  English 
defence,  none  worse  suited  for  the  purposes  of  the  Norman 
attack.  This  march  of  Harold  from  London  into  Sussex 
was  a  march  as  speedy  and  as  well  executed  as  his  march 
from  London  to  York  so  short  a  time  before.  But  it  was 
a  march  conceived  with  somewhat  different  objects.  Both 
marches  were  made  to  meet  an  invader,  to  deliver  the  land 
from  the  desolation  caused  by  the  presence  of  an  invader. 
But  the  march  into  Northumberland  was  strictly  a  mardi 
to  surprize  an  invader,  while  the  march  into  Sussex  was  a 
march  to  meet  an  invader  against  whom  altogether  different 
Harold'f  tactics  had  to  be  employed.  It  was  Harold's  policy  to  make 
fendvl.      ^^^  enemy  the  assailant  in  the  actual  battle  as  well  as 
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in   the  general  campaign.     One  cannot  doubt  tbat  the  ohap.  xy. 
whole  march  was  designed  with  reference  to  this  special 
object.     From  the  moment  when  Harold  fixed  a  day  for 
the  battle^  he  no  donbt  also  fixed  a  place.     He  must  have 
known  Sussex  well^  and  he  had  clearly^  from  the  veiy 
beginning,  chosen  in  his  own  mind  the  spot  on  which  he 
would  give  battle.     His  march  was  strictly  a  march  to  the 
actual  spot  on  which  the  battle  was  to  be  fought.     His  HemarcheB 
course  lay  along  the  line  of  the  great  road  from  London  to  xentluid 
the  south  coast.    He  halted  on  a  spot  which  commanded  s---. 
that  road,  and  which  also  commanded  the  great  road  east- 
ward from  William's  present  position.     He  hastened  on 
through  those  Kentish  and  South-Saxon  lands  which  had 
been  the  cradle  of  his  house^  and  which  contained  so  large 
a  portion  of  his  own  vast  estates.     He  halted  at  a  point  and  en- 
distant  about  seven  mUes  from  the  head-quarters  of  theg^^Jx). 
invaders^  and  pitched  his  camp  upon  the  ever-memorable  5"^^' 
heights  of  Senlac.^ 

The  spot  on  which  the  destinies  of  England  were  fixed  Nature  of 
was  indeed  one  chosen  with  the  eye  of  a  great  general. 
Harold  has^  in  this  respect^  had  somewhat  scanty  justice 
done  to  him  by  those  of  his  own  countiymen  who  seem 
inclined  to  throw  on  him  the  blame  of  the  national  defeat. 
But  it  is  in  the  Norman  accounts^  which  alone  supply 
details^  that  the  history  of  the  great  battle  must  be 
studied;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that^  in  every  military 
respect,  they  do  full  justice  both  to  the  English  King  and 
to  the  English  army.  Their  conventional  rhetoric  of  abuse 
never  fails  them ;  but  what  Harold  and  his  followers  really 
were  we  see  from  the  facts  as  stated  by  the  Normans 
themselves^  and  from  the  expressions  of  unwilling^  of  half- 
imoonscious^  admiration  which  those  facts  wring  from  them.^ 
Harold  might  be  a  perjurer  and  an  usurper^  but  the  lan- 
guage of  his  enemies  at  least  shows  that  they  found  him 

>  See  Appendix  KK.  *  See  Appendix  KK. 
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CHAP.  XV.  an  equal  and  terrible  adversary  in  the  day  of  battle.     And 
The  poBt    nowhere  is  Harold's  military  greatness  so  distinctly  felt  as 
suited  to     when,  with  the  Norman  narratives  in  our  hand,  we  tread 
object.       ^^^  battle-field  of  his  own  choice^  and  see  how  thorongUy 
the  post  was  suited  for  the  purposes  of  him  who  chose 
it.     It  was  the  policy  of  Harold  not  to  attack.    The  mode 
of  fighting  of  an  English   army  in   that  age  made  it 
absolutely  invincible  as  long  as  it  could  hold  its  ground. 
His  ar-       But  neither  the  close  array  of  the  battle-axe  men^  nor  the 
purely  de-  swarms  of  darters  and  other  haJf-armed  irregular  levies, 
feoBive.      ^^^  suited  to  take  the  offensive  against  the  horsemen  who 
formed  the  strength  of  the  Norman  army.     It  needed  only 
a  developement  of  the  usual  tactics  of  the  shield-wall  to 
turn  the  battle  as  far  as  possible  into  the  likeness  of  a  siege. 
This  was  what  Harold  now  did.    He  occupied^  and  fortified 
as  thoroughly  as  the  time  and  the  means  at  his  command 
would  allow^  a  post  of  great  natural  strengfth^  which  he  made 
into  what  is  distinctly  spoken  of  as  a  castle.^    It  was  a  post 
which  it  was  quite  impossible  that  William  could  pass  by 
without  attacking.     But  it  was  also  a  post  which  it  in  no 
way  suited  William's  purposes  to  occupy  with  his  own  forces. 
By  so  doing  he  might  have  forced  Harold  to  decline  fight- 
ing; he  could  not  have  compelled  him  to  fight  on  other 
ground.     Harold  was  therefore  enabled  to  occupy  the  post 
of  his  own  choice^  the  natural  bulwark  of  London  and  of  the 
Descrip-     inland  parts  of  England  generally.    The  hill  of  Senlac^'  now 
the^Mll  of  occupied  by  the  Abbey  and  town  of  Battle,  commemorates 
Seniaoor    {^  j^s  later  name  the  great  event  of  which  it  was  the 

Battle.  .  ° 

scene.  It  is  the  last  spur  of  the  downs  covered  by  the  great 
Andredes-weald,  and  it  completely  commands  the  broken 
ground^  alternating  with  hill  and  marsh,  which  lies  between 
itself  and  the  sea.     It  stands  in  fsu^t  right  in  the  teeth  of 

'  Hen.  Hunt.  M.  H.  B.  763  B.  "  Qunm  ergo  HaralduB  totam  gentem 
8uam  in  unA  acie  strictiaflimb  loc&aset,  et  quati  catUUum  i$uie  construxUtet, 
impenetrabiles  erant  Normannis." 

'  On  the  name  Senlao,  see  Appendix  KK. 
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^  ^    enemy  marching  northwards  from  Hastings.     The  hill  chap.  xv. 

^^jsell  is  of  a  peninsular  shape^  stretching  finom  the  east  to  the 

^outh-west^  and  it  is  united  by  a  narrow  isthmus  to  the  great 

i^nass  of  the  high  gpround  to  the  north. ^    The  height  is  low^ 

compared  with  the  mountains  and  lofty  hills  of  the  western 

parts  of  our  idand,  but  its  slopes,  greatly  varying  in  their 

H;  degrees  of  steepness^  would^  even  where  the  ascent  is  most 

gentle^  afford  a  formidable  obstacle  to  an  enemy  who  relied 

mainly  on  his  cavalry.    Hie  spot  was  then  quite  unoccupied 

and  untiUedj   nothing  in  any  of  the  narratives  implies 

the   existence  of   any  village    or    settlement;    our  own 

^    Chronicles  only  describe  the  site  as  by  *'the  hoar  apple- 

[   tree/^2  gome  relic,  we  may  well  believe,  of  the  days  when 

!    streams  and  trees  were  still  under  the  guardianship  of  their 

protecting,   perhaps  indwelling  deities.     At  present   the 

eastern  part  of  the  hill  is  covered  by  the  buildings  of  the 

Abbey,  and  by  part  of  the  town  which  has  gathered  round 

it,  including  the  parish  church.    The  town  also  stretches 

to  the  north-west,  away  from  the   main  battle-ground, 

along  what  I  have  spoken  of  as  the  isthmus.     But  the 

hill  reaches  to  a  considerable  distance  south-west  of  the 

isthmus,  westward  from  the  buildings  of  the  Abbey,  and 

this  part  of  the  ground,  we  shall  see,  really  played  the 

most  decisive  part  in  the  great  event  of  the  place.     A  sort 

of  ravine,  watered  by  two  small  streams  which  join  together 

at  the  base  of  the  hill,  cuts  off  the  south-western  end  of  the 

battle-ground  from  the  isthmus  and  the  ground  connected 

with  it.     The  steepness  of  the  ground  here  is  considerable. 

At  the  extreme  south-east  end,  the  present  approach  to  the 

town  from  Hastings,  the  ascent  is  gentler.    Turning  the 

^  The  position  is  well  described  by  Guy  of  Amiens  (365) ; 
"  Mons  sllvsB  vicinus  erat,  vicinaque  vallis, 
Et  non  cultus  ager  asperitate  suA." 
'  Chron.  Wig.  1066.    '*  He  [Harold]  com  him  t^genes  sat  }were  hilran 
apuldran.**    The  name  is  not  uncommon  in  the  description  of  boundaries 
in  the  Charters. 
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CHAP.  XV.  eastern  end  of  the  hill,  which  here  takes  a  slightly  forked 
shape,  the  ground  on  the  north  side,  near  the  present 
parish  church,  is  exceedingly  steep,  almost  precipitous* 
Along  the  south  front  of  the  hill,  that  most  directly  in  the 
teeth  of  the  invaders,  the  degree  of  height  and  ste^nese 
varies  a  good  deal.  The  highest  and  steepest  is  the  central 
point  occupied  by  the  buildings  of  the  Abbey.  Some  way 
westward  from  the  Abbey  is  the  point  where  the  slope  is 
gentlest  of  all,  where  the  access  to  the  natural  citadel  is 

Thede-      least  difficult.     But  here  a  low,  detached,  broken  hill,  a 

'  sort  of  small  island  in  advance  of  the  larger  peninsula, 

stands  out  as  an  outpost  in  front  of  the  main  mass  of  high 

ground^  and,  as  we  shall  see,  it  played  a  most  important 

part  in  the  battle. 

Advaotago      Such  a  post  as  this,  strong  by  nature  and  standing 

of  the  site.  ,  «=»      .^  o 

directly  in  the  &oe  of  the  enemy,  exactly  suited  Harold's 
objects.  And  the  approach  to  it  was  equally  unsuited 
to  the  objects  of  William.  Seven  miles  of  hill  and  dale 
form  the  present  road  from  Hastings  to  Battle,  But  the 
Norman  army,  in  its  advance  from  Hastings,  would  have 
to  spread  itself  over  the  whole  country,  a  country  where 
marsh  and  wood  doubtless  alternated,  except  so  far  as  their 
own  ravages  had  done  something  to  clear  their  path.  The 
ground  immediately  around  Senlac  is  specially  broken  and 
rolling,  and  the  lower  land  close  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  which 
must  in  many  parts  have  been  utterly  trackless,  was  doubt- 
less, in  an  October  of  those  days,  a  mere  quagmire.  It  is 
only  where  the  present  road  enters  the  town  of  Battle  that 
a  sort  of  low  isthmus  of  somewhat  higher  and  firmer  ground 
forms  a  slight  connexion  between  Senlac  and  the  opposite 
hills  to  the  south.  Through  all  this  difScult  country  the 
Normans  had  to  make  their  way  to  the  foot  of  the  English 
position.  And  there  they  would  find,  not  only  a  post  of 
great  natural  streng^,  but  solnething  which  was  not  with- 
out reason  called  a  fortress.     Harold  entrenched  himself 
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behind  defences,  not  indeed  equal  to  those  of  Arqnes^  or  Old  ohap.  xv. 
Sanun,  but  perhaps  nearly  equal  to  ihoee  of  Wil Ws  own  ^^ 
cainp  at  Hastings.    He  occupied  the  hill ;  he  surrounded  ^®  ^^ 
it  on  all  its  accessible  sides  by  a  threefold  paUsade^  with  ^^  j^^. 
a  triple  gate  of  entrance^  and  defended  it  to  the  south  by  ^^  ^°*P' 
an  artificial  ditch.'     The  name  of  the  Watch-Oak  is  still 
borne  by  a  tree  on  the  isthmus.     In  that  quarter  no  attack 
was  to  be  feared,  and  the  defences  were  there  probably 
less  diligently  cared  for.     The  royal  Standard  was  planted 
just  where  the  ground  beg^  to  slope  to  the  south-east^ 
the  point  most  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  advancing  enemy. 
Within  the  fortress  thus  formed,  the  King  of  the  English 
and  his  army  awaited  the  approach  of  the  invaders. 

Of  the  numbers  of  the  host  gathered  within  this  narrow 
compass  we  have,  as  we  have  seen,  no  certain  account. 
While  the  English  writers  naturally  diminish,  the  Norman 
writers  as  naturally  magnify  their  numbers.^    The  English  Stories  of 
writers  further  tell  us  that,  on  account  of  the  straitness  of  th^^  p^." ' 
the  post,  many  of  the  English  deserted.^    It  may  be  so ;  ^H® 
but  it  should  be  again  remembered  that,  with  the  tactics 
which  Harold  had  chosen,  overwhelming  numbers  were 
not  desirable.    Enough  of  good  troops  to  hold  the  hill 
against  the  enemy  were  better  than  a  vast  host  of  tumul- 
tuary levies.    We  can  well  believe  that  the  population  of 
the  neighbouring  country  flocked  to  the  Standard  in  far 
greater  numb^s  than  at  all  suited  the  King's  purpose.  The 

'  See  above,  p.  124. 

'  Roman  de  Kou,  11106  ; 

**  Heraat  a  li  lien  eagard^,  De  treiz  parz  leiasa  treiz  entries 

Glore  I'a  fet  de  boen  fo8B^ ;        Ki  h  garder  sunt  comand^es." 

'  See  above,  p.  438. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1066.  "  Qaia  arto  in  loco  constituti  fuerant  Angli,  de  acie 
ae  mnlti  sabtrazere,  et  cam  eo  [Haroldo]  perpanci  oonBtantea  corde  re- 
mansere.*'  Something  of  the  same  kind  may  be  thought  to  be  implied  in 
the  words  of  the  Worcester  Chronicler ;  "  Ac  ae  kyng  ])eah  him  swi0e 
heardlice  wilS  feaht,  mid  ))am  mannum  ^  him  gelnstan  woldon."  See 
Appendix  HH. 
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CHAP.  XV.  services  of  some  volunteers  may  have  been  rejected ;  some 
may  have  turned  away  when  they  saw  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  service  required  of  them^  a  kind  of  service  whicli 
we  can  well  conceive  to  have  been  neither  attractive  nor 
intelligpible  to  raw  levies.  But  it  is  certain  that,  whatever 
was  the  number  of  the  troops  who  remained  or  who  were 
retained,  little  could  be  said  against  their  quality.  We 
shall  see  that  the  Housecarls,  the  main  core  of  the  army, 
retained  their  old  reputation  to  the  last,  and  the  fault  even 
of  the  irregular  levies  was  certainly  not  that  of  a  lack  of 
mere  courage.^ 


Stories  of       It  docs  not  appear  that  any  long  time  passed  between 
Harold's  occupation  of  his  hill  fortress  and  the  battle  itself. 


spies,  flw.    rpjjg  gpQ^  ^3g  jj^^  ^j^^  jj^  which  a  large  body  of  men  could 
remain  for  any  length  of  time ;  on  the  other  hand  the  in- 
vaders could  not  remain  altogether  inactive,  neither  could 
they  pass  by  the  English  position  without  attacking  it. 
And  that  position,  afber  all,  was  not  a  regular  castle  to 
be  reduced  by  a  regular  siege.     Immediate  battle   was 
absolutely  inevitable  on  both  sides.      Everything  in  our 
narratives  leads  us  to  believe   that  the  battle  followed 
almost  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  Harold  at  Senlae. 
The  hill  seems  to  have  been  occupied  on  the  Friday,  and 
Report  of   the  fight  we  know  began  the  next  morning.     Spies  were 
lish  s^'     ^^^  ^^^  0^  ^^^  sides,^  and  there  is  nothing  impossible  in 
who  tokes  ^i^Q  well-known  tale  that  the  English  spy,  struck  by  the 
Normans    unusual  aspect  of  the  closely-shaven  Normans,  reported  to 
'  his  sovereign  that  the  French  host  contained  more  priests 
than  soldiers.     Harold,  we  are  told,  answered  with  a  laugh 

^  This,  to  say  nothing  of  the  best  evidence  of  all,  the  circumstances  of 
the  battle  itself,  is  implied  in  the  language  of  those  who  speak  of  the  in- 
sufficient numbers  of  the  army.  See  the  extract  from  the  Worcester 
Chronicle,  p.  445. 

'  Tapestry,  plates  12,  13.    We  shall  hear  of  them  again. 
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that  the  French  priests  would  he  found  to  he  valiant  war-  ohap.  xv. 
riors  indeed.^     But  much  less  &ith  is  due  to  the  legend  Tale  of  a 
that  Harold  and  Gyrth  themselves  rode  forth  to  spy  out  b^een 
the  invading  army,  that  Harold  proposed  to  fall  hack  on  ^^"^yrth 
London,  that  Gyrth  dissuaded  him  &om  such  a  course, 
that  the  two  brothers  quarrelled  and  nearly  fought,  but 
that  they  came  back  to  the  camp  without  letting  any  sign 
of  their  dispute  appear  to  any  one  else.^    Nothing  can 
be  less  trustworthy  than  these  Norman  reports  of  things 
which  are  said  to  have  taken  place  within  the  English 
camp.    No  power  short  of  divination  could  have  revealed  to 
any  Norman  witness  a  private  conversation  and  a  private 
quarrel  between  the  English  King  and  his  brother.     A  William's 
somewhat  greater  degree  of  attention  is  due  to  the  story  aage™^" 
that  William,  even  at  the  last  moment,  after  the  English 
camp  was  actually  pitched  on  Senlac,  still  made  one  last  at- 
tempt at  negotiation.^   If  such  an  attempt  was  made,  it  was 
of  course  made  with  no  hope  and  no  thought  on  William^s 
part  of  its  leading  to  any  peaceful  arrangement  between 
himself  and  his  rival.   William's  object  must  have  been  to 
keep  up  to  the  last  the  character  of  one  making  a  l^^al 
and  righteous  claim,  a  claim  which  nothing  but  a  necessity 
beyond  his  control  drove  him  into  asserting  by  force.   And, 
by  the  peculiar  form  of  message  which  is  said  to  have  been 
sent,  he  might  well  have  hoped  to  spread  fear  and  disunion 
through  the  English  army.    He  is  said  to  have  first  invited 

^  Will.  Malms,  iii.  239.  Harold^s  spies,  as  in  the  former  case  (see  above, 
P>  388),  are  weU  received  and  shown  everything.  They  then  make  their 
nport,  and  '*  serio  addiderunt,  pen^  omnes  in  ezercitn  illo  presbyteros 
▼ideri,  quod  totam  faciem  cum  ntroque  labio  rasam  haberent.  .  .  .  Sab- 
risit  Hex  fatuitatem  referentiom,  lepido  insequntns  caohinno,  quia  non 
essent  presbyteri,  sed  milites  armis  validi,  animis  invicti."  So  Roman  de 
Ron,  12138-19153.  William  of  ICalmesbury  here  comments  on  the  Eng- 
lish custom  of  wearing  the  moustache  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  27),  which  he  oddly  con- 
nects with  CsBsar's  account  of  the  Welsh  of  his  day. 

*  See  Appendix  KK. 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  12254  et  seqq.     See  Appendix  GG. 
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CHAP.  XV.  Harold  to  a  personal  interview  at  some  point  between 

Hastings  and  Senlac^  with  a  few  followers  only  on  either 

side.     Gyrth   is  said  to  have  answered  for  his  brother^ 

revising  any  personal  conference^  and  bidding  William 

send  to  the  camp  whatever  message  he  thought  good* 

Three        The  message  came.  It  offered  a  choice  of  three  things.  Let 

ofieredto    Harold  resign  the  Kingdom  according  to  his  oath.     Let 

Harold.      Harold  and  his  house  hold  the  Kingdom  under  William^ 

Harold  as  Under-king  of  the  Northumbrians,  Gyrfh  as 

Challenge   Earl  of  the  West-Saxons.^     Failing  either  of  these  offers, 

combat.^     let  Harold  come  forth  and  meet  William  in  single  combat 

The  Crown  of  England  should  be  the  prize  of  the  victor^ 

and  the  followers  of  both  combatants  should  depart  unhurt. 

William's   The  policj  of  all  these  proposals  is  manifest.     Their  object 

the^mel"     ^^  ^  make  the  strife  appear  a  mere  personal   quarrel 

^^^-         between  Harold  and  William^  instead  of  an  attack  made 

by  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  on  the  land  and  people  of 

England.     And  the  proposal  that  the  two  princes  should 

spare  the  blood  of  their  armies^  and  decide  their  difference 

in  their  own  persons^  had  a  specious  look  of  humanity. 

Harold       But  Harold  and  Gyrth  had  seen  &r  too  much  of  the  world 

ohaUeDge^  to  be  taken  in  in  this  way.     Harold  could  not  separate 

his  grounds  himself  from  his  people.     His  cause  was  theirs  and  their 

of  ronisal.  *     ^ 

cause  was  his.  When  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  attacked 
the  King  whom  the  English  nation  had  chosen,  he  attacked 
the  nation  itself.  The  Crown  was  Harold^s  by  their 
gift;  but  it  was  not  Harold's  in  any  such  sense  that  he 
could  stake  it  on  the  result  of  a  single  combat,  any  more 
than  he  could  stake  it  on  a  throw  of  the  dice.  A  single 
combat  between  Harold  and  William  would  of  course 
involve  the  death  of  one  or  other  of  the  combatants. 
Neither  King  nor  Duke  was  a  man  likely  to  ciy  craven. 
What  then  if  William  slew  Harold?     His  right  to  the 

'  Cf.  Roman  de  Rou,  13290,  with  Williiim  of  Malmesbury,  iii.  340 ;  and 
see  Appendix  GG. 
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English  Crown  would  be  no  better  than  it  was  before,  ohap.  zv. 
Englishmen,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  were  not  likely  to 
sabmit  to  the  judgement  of  such  an  ordeal.  William  would 
still  have  had  to  fight ; — he  would  no  doubt  have  been  able 
to  fight  at  a  great  advantage^  but  he  would  still  have  had  to 
fight — against  Qyrth,  Eadgar,  Eadwine^  Waltheof,  any  one 
^whom  the  English  people  chose  to  place  at  their  head.  If^ 
on  the  other  hand,  Harold  slew  William^  it  was^  if  possible^ 
even  less  likely  that  the  mingled  host  which  came  from 
all  the  lands  beyond  the  sea  for  spiritual  and  temporal 
gains  would  at  once  quietly  go  back  to  the  various  homes 
£rom  which  they  had  come.  The  challenge  was  simply  a 
blind^  and  Harold  did  only  his  duty  in  refusing  to  be  bound 
by  such  a  false  issue,  and  in  saying  that  Ood  alone  must 
judge  between  him  and  his  foe. 

Our  accounts  of  these  messages  are  so  confosed  andFurthw 
oontradictoiy  that  it  is  impossible  to  feel  thorough  confidence  details  of 
whether  any  messafifcs  were  really  sent  at  this  stagfe  of  the  *^®  ™®"" 

J  "G  J  o  sages. 

story  or  not.  We  are  told  that^  either  now  or  at  some 
earlier  time^  William  ofiered  Harold  the  option  of  a  legal 
judgement  on  the  points  at  issue  between  them.  Let  their 
quarrel  be  decided  either  by  the  laws  of  Normandy  or  by 
the  laws  of  England^  or  by  the  Pope  and  his  clergy  at  Rome.^ 
Here  again  we  see  the  same  sort  of  fallacy  at  work  as  in  the 
challenge  to  single  combat.  The  Crown  of  England  could 
not  be  adjudged  according  to  any  rules  of  Norman  Law  or  by 
the  award  of  any  Norman  tribunal.  As  for  English  Law^  the 
Assembly  which  alone  had  power  to  deal  with  the  question^ 
had  dealt  with  it  nine  months  before.  Those  who  had  then 
given  their  votes  for  Harold  were  now  there  present  to 
enforce  those  votes  axe  in  hand.   The  appeal  to  the  Roman 

^  Boman  de  Eon,  13263  ; 

*'  U  se  mut  al  been  jngement 
De  I'Apostoile  ^  de  sa  gent." 
And  see  Appendix  GG. 

VOL.  III.  G  g 
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0H4P.  XT.  See  was  a  stdll  more  transparent  talhey.  WilUam  and  hs 
host  knew  well^  and  Harold  and  his  host  no  doubt  abo 
knew  well,  that  the  sentence  of  Borne  had  already  gone 
forth  against  England^  and  that  the  consecrated  banner  of 
the  Apostle  was  at  that  moment  in  the  Norman  camp.  In 
another  version  we  hear^  not  of  a  proposed  appeal  to  the 
Apostolic  throne^  but  of  a  solemn  warning  that  Harold  and 
all  his  followers  were  already  excommunicated  by  the  Apo- 
stolic sentence.  Dismay^  we  are  told^  was  spread  through  the 
English  host,  and  men  began  to  shrink  &om  the  conung 
battle.  Gyrth  once  more  steps  forth  as  the  good  genius 
of  his  brother  and  of  his  country.  His  Toice  and  his 
arguments  again  bring  back  the  courage  and  the  hopes  of 
the  English  army.^  We  may  give  to  these  tales  sudi 
amount  of  belief  as  we  may  think  good.  But  we  maj 
be  sure  that  the  day  before  the  battle  was  spent  on  both 
sides  in  diligent  preparation  for  the  work  that  was  to  come 
on  the  morrow. 

§  4.  Tke  Battle,     October  14,  1066. 

The  night       And  now  the  night  came  on^  the  night  of  Friday  tiie 

l)attl6.        thirteenth  of  October,  the  night  which  was  to  usher   in 

oSoSria.  ^^  ever-memorable  morn  of  Saint  Calixtus.  Very  different, 

according  to  our  Norman  informants,  was  the  way  in  which 

that  night  was  spent  by  the  two  armies.     The  Engligh 

spent  the  night  in  drinking  and  singing,'  the  Normans  in 

'  See  Ronuui  de  Bou,  12437. 

*  Will.  Malms.  iiL  241.  "  Angli,  ut  aocepimtu^  totam  nootem  msoameiii 

cantiboB  potibiuqiie  daoentes."     So  Wace,   12465,  who  gives  os 
CTurioTis  bits  of  English  ; 

"  Qaant  la  bataille  dat  joster,  Malt  les  y^isdez  demener^ 

La  nuit  avant,  fo  ol  oonter,  Treper,  h  saiUir  ^  chanter ; 

Fnrent  Engleiz  fonnent  haitiez,  BvblU  orient  ^  weiud 

Mult  riant  ^  mnlt  enveisiez ;  £  ktUcome  h  drinckeheil. 

Tote  nuit  mangierent  ^  biuent  Drinc  Bwdrtwari  ^  DrinUme, 

Unkes  la  nuit  et  lit  ne  jurent.  Drvne  Hdf  ^  drine  TimeJ* 
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prayer  and  confession  of  their  sins.^    Among  the  crowds  of  cfSAr.  x¥. 
clergy  in  William's  host  were  two  Prelates  of  aU  but  the  ^/^hf '''' 
highest  rank  in  the  Norman  Church.'    One  was  Geoffirey^  Narmans. 
Bishop  of  Coutances^  who  in  his  temporal  character  was 
eoon  to  have  so  large  a  share  of  the  spoils  of  England.^ 
The  other  was  the  Duke's  own  half-broiler,  the  fsunous 
Odo,  who^  to   his  Bishop's  seat   at    Bayeux,  was   soon 
to   add  the   temporal   cares  of   the    Kentish    Earldom.^ 
Under  the  pious  care  of  the  two  Bishops  and  of   the 
other  clergy^  the  Norman  host  seems  to  haye  been  wrought 
up  to  a  sort  of  paroxysm  of  devotion.     Odo  extracted 
fiom  every  man  a  special  vow^  that  those  who  survived  the 
struggle  of  the  coming  Saturday  would  never  again  eat 
flesh  on  any  Saturday  that  was  to  oome.^    Tales  like  these 
are  the  standing  accusations  which  the  victors   always 
Iring  against  the  vanquished.     The  reproach  which  is  The  night 
cast  on  the  English  host  on  the  night  before  the  fight  of  gpent  by 
Senlac  is  also  cast  on  the  French  host  on  the  night  before  ^®^^ 
the  fight  of  Azincourt.*    And  yet  there  may  well  be  some  and  mng- 

ing. 

^  Will.  Mahns.  iii.  342.  *'  Contra  Normanni,  nocte  totft  oonfeBsioni  peo- 
oatorum  vacantea,  mane  Dominico  Corpore  communidtnint." 

'  Will.  Pict.  131.  *' Aderant  comitati  e  Normannift  duo  Pontifioes,  Odo 
Baiooensis  et  Goisfredus  CongtantinnB ;  wok  multuB  denu  et  monachi 
nonnulli.  Id  collegium  precibtu  pugnoDre  disponitur."  So  Ord.  Vit.  501  A. 
Of  Odo  at  least  the  Tapestry  tells  another  story.  Compare  the  English 
Prelates  at  Assandun,  toI.  i.  p.  43a. 

*  On  Geoffrey  of  Mowbray  (Bishop  1048-1093)  and  his  vast  possessioBs 
in  England,  see  EHis,  i.  400. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1087.  "  He  mea  swit^e  rice  bisceop  on  Kormandige  ;  on 
Baius  mea  his  bisoeopstol  ....  and  he  haefde  eorldom  od  Englelande.'* 
Cf.  1088. 

*  Wace  (12478-12513)  IB  yeiy  full  on  the  ministrations  of  the  two 
Bishops,  and  on  the  devotions  of  the  anny,  both  during  the  night  and  on 
the  morning  before  the  battle.    The  tow  is  thus  described  (12485- 12490) ; 

"  Por  90  ke  samedi  esteit,  Si  com  li  oler  Torent  I06, 

Ke  la  bataille  estre  debveit,  Ke  It  oet  jor  mes  s'il  veskeient, 

XJnt  Normanx  pramis  h  vo4,  Char  ne  sannc  ne  maingereint.** 

*  The  piety  of  the  English  on  the  night  before  Azincourt  is  insisted  on 
in  some  of  our  accounts.    T&ke  Ebnham  for  instance  (479)  ; 

Gga 
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OHAP.  xY.  groundwork  of  tmth  in  these  stories.  The  English  were 
not^  like  the  Normans^  fighting  under  the  influence  of  that 
strange  spiritual  excitement  which  had  persuaded  men  that 
an  unprovoked  aggression  on  an  unoffending  nation,  was 
in  truth  a  war  of  religion,  a  Crusade  for  the  good  of  the 
souls  of  Normans  and  English  alike.  It  may  therefore 
well  be  that  there  was  more  of  ceremonial  devotion  in  the 
camp  of  William  than  in  the  camp  of  Harold.  And  yet 
even  a  Norman  legend  gives  us.  a  picture  of  the  Eng^Iish 
King  bending  before  the  Body  of  his  Lord/  and  Englishmen 
may  deem  that  the  prayers  and  blessings  of  Mlfwig  and 
Leofric  were  at  least  as  holy  and  as  acceptable  as  the  prayers 
and  blessings  of  Greofirey  and  Odo.  And  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  devotions  of  William  and  his  followers  are 
recorded  by  William^s  own  chaplain  and  flatterer,  while  no 
nar^tive  of  that  night's  doinjs  survives  from  the  pen  of 
any  canon  of  Waltham  or  any  monk  of  the  New  Minster. 
And  we  shall  hardly  deem  the  worse  of  our  countrymen,  if 
that  evening's  supper  by  the  camp-fires  was  enlivened  by 
the  spiritHstirring  strains  of  old  Teutonic  minstrelsy.  Never 
again  were  those  ancient  songs  to  be  uttered  by  the  mouth 
of  English  warriors  in  the  air  of  a  free  and  pure  Teu- 
tonic England.  They  sang,  we  well  may  deem,  the  song 
of  Brunanburh  and  the  song  of  Maldon ;  they  sang  how 
^thelstan  conquered  and  how  Brihtnoth  fell;  and  they 
sang,  it  well  may  be,  in  still  louder  notes,  the  new  song 


"  Nox  plnvialis  ibi  plebem  sine  pane  madebat : 
Ad  Dominum  yigilei  quique  dedere  preoes." 

So  Walmngham,  ii.  310,  ed.  Riley ;  Monatrelet,  vol.  i.  c.  146,  p.  997  &. 
What  the  French  are  chiefly  charged  with  is  playing  at  dice  for  Bngttali 
ranMHUfl.  See  Redman,  p.  45,  ed.  Cole.  This  is  the  point  chiefly  brought 
out  by  Shakespeare,  Henry  V,  Act  iv.  Chorus.  Compan  also  the  aooounts 
of  the  night  before  Lewes,  the  piety  of  the  patriots  and  the  fool  exceases 
of  the  royalists.  Rishanger,  Chron.  p.  2$  ;  Chron.  Laneroost,  75  ;  Politi- 
oal  Songs  (Camden  Soc.),  p.  80. 
^  See  the  legend  in  Appendix  II. 
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which   the   last    English    gleeman    had    put   into    their  ohap.  xv. 
mouths^ 

"  How  the  wise  King 
Made  fast  his  realm 
To  a  high-bom  man, 
Harold  himself, 
The  noble  EarL"^ 

And  thoughts  and  words  like  these  may  have  been  as  good 
a  preparation  for  the  daj  of  battle  as  all  the  pious  oratory 
with  which  the  warlike  Prelate  of  Bajeuz  could  hound  on 
the  spoilers  on  their  prey. 

The  morning  of  the  decisive  day  at  last  had  come.     The  BATTLE 
Duke  of  the  Normans  heard  mass,  and  received  the  com-  i,ag. 
munion  in  both  kinds,*  and  drew  forth  his  troops  for  their  q^J^^' 
march  against  the  English  post.    As  usual,  an  exhortation  William's 
from  the  general  went  before  any  military  action.  The  topics  2^™^ 
for  a  speech  made  by  William  to  his  army  were  obvious.^ 
He  came  to  maintain   his  just   right    to   the   English 
Crown ;  he  came  to  punish  the  perjury  of  Harold  and  the 

^  See  above,  p.  19. 

'  Will.  Hct.  131.  "Ipse  mysterio  missse  qnam  maximA  cum  deyotlone 
assistens,  Corporis  ac  Sanguinis  Dominioi  oommnnicatione  suum  et  corpus 
et  animam  mnnivit." 

'  We  have  the  speech  in  William  of  Poitiers  (133),  Henxy  of  Huntiiig- 
don(M.H.  B,  763,  763),  and  Wace  (12531  et  seqq.).  William  candidly 
says^  **  Exhortationem,  qu&  pro  tempore  breviter  militum  virtuti  plurimum 
alacritatis  addidit,  egregiam  fuisse  non  dubitamus,  etsi  nobis  non  ex  tot& 
dignitate  suA  relatam."  The  two  chief  points  in  his  summary  are  the 
glories  of  the  Normans  in  earlier  warfare  ("Commonuit  Normannos  quod 
in  multis  atque  magnis  periculis  victores  tamen  se  duoe  semper  exstiterint. 
Commonuit  omnes  patriae  saao,  nobilium  gestorum  magnique  nominis") 
and  the  small  renown  of  the  English  ("  Sepenumerd  Anglos  hostili  lerro 
dejectos  cecidisse,  plerumque  superatos  in  hostis  yenisse  deditionem,  num- 
quam  gloriA  militia  laudatoe  ").  Henxy  of  Huntingdon,  allowably  enough, 
has  worked  up  these  two  points  into  an  elaborate  harangue,  which  amounts 
to  a  sort  of  panegyrical  history  of  Normandy.  Wace  enlarges  chiefly  on 
the  sins  of  the  English,  the  massacre  of  Saint  Brice,  the  &te  of  ^Ifired, 
and  such  like.  I  haye  briefly  woriied  in  the  chief  points  of  all  three 
yersions. 
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OBAP.  XY.  older  crime  of  Ghidwine  against  his  IrinOTnan  .Alfred.  The 
safety  of  his  soldiers  and  the  honour  of  their  conntiy  were 
in  their  own  hands;  defeated^  they  had  no  hope  and  no 
retreat ;  conquerors^  the  glory  of  victory  and  the  spoils  of 
England  lay  before  them.  But  of  victory  there  could  be 
no  doubt;  Ood  would  fight  for  those  who  fought  for  the 
righteous  cause^  and  what  people  could  ever  withstand  the 
Normans  in  war?  They  were  the  descendants  of  tlie  men 
who  had  won  Neustria  from  the  Franks  and  who  had 
reduced  Frankish  Elings  to  submit  to  the  most  humiliating 
of  treaties.^  He^  their  Duke^  and  they  his  subjects^  had 
themselves  conquered  at  Mortemer  and  at  Varaville.^ 
Were  they  to  yield  to  the  felon  ^  English^  never  roiowned 
in  war^  whose  country  had  been  over  and  over  again  harried 
and  subdued  by  the  invading  Dane?  Let  them  lift  up 
their  banners  and  march  on ;  let  them  spare  no  man  in  the 
hostile  ranks;  they  were  marching  on  to  certain  victory, 
and  the  fame  of  their  exploits  would  resound  from  one  end 
of  heaven  to  the  other> 

>  Hen.  Hunt.  762  D.  "  Nonne  patres  veatri  Begem  Francoram  in  Roio- 
mago  oosperunt,  et  tenuenmt  doneo  Ricardo  puero,  Duei  yestro,  Nonnaa- 
niam  reddidit  eo  paoto,  qabd  in  onmi  oolloquatione  Regis  Franeia  et  Duds 
NonnannisB  gladio  Dux  accingeretnr,  Regem  -vetd  nee  gladium  nee  etiain 
cnltellum  fiarre  lioeret."  See  vol.  i.  pp.  344,  347,  and  especially  FalgraTe^ 
ii.  495.    I  do  not  pledge  myself  to  the  terms  of  the  peace. 

'  Heniy  enlarges  only  on  Mortemer,  and  says  nothing  about  VaraTi]l& 
But  William  would  hardly  leave  out  his  own  special  exploit.  About  Val- 
te-dunes,  a  victory  won  over  his  own  people,  he  might  well  hold  his  peace. 
-  I  leave  out  one  or  two  purely  legendaiy  stories  in  Henry's  versioiii. 

*  Waoe  is  rather  lavish  of  this  word  ;  William  comes  (12545) 

**  Per  vengier  li  fblimies  Ki  li  homes  de  cest  pais 

la  tralsnns,  fi  feis  menties,  Unt  fet  k  notre  gent  tot  dis." 
And  again,  12575; 

"  Teles  felunies  h  plusors  Et  k  nos  amis  ensement, 

K'il  unt  fete  k  nos  ancesson  Ki  se  oontindrent  noblemeni." 

*  In  the  rhetoric  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  763  A*  B^ 
*'  Erigite  vexilla,  viri,  nee  sit  ino  promeritn  modus  vel  modestia.  Ab 
Orients  ad  Ooddeniem  videator  fulmen  giorie  yestre,  audiatar  tonitmom 
impetus  vestri,  vindioesqne  generosissimi  sanguiniB." 
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The  fiuthftil  William  Fitz-Osbem  now  rode  np  to  tbe  chap.  xt. 
mound  on  which  his  sovereign  stood^^  and  warned  him  that 
there  was  no  time  to  tarry.^     Kindled  by  the  exhortations  The  aimy 
of  their  leader,  the  host  marched  on.      They  made  their  xeiham. 
way,  perhaps  in  no  very  certain  order,  till,  from  the  hill  of 
Telham  or   Heathland,  they  first  came  in  sight  of  the 
English  encamped  on  the  opposite  height  of  Senlac^    The  The 
Iniights,  who  had  ridden  from  Hastings  in  a  lighter  garb,  amf 
and  probably  on  lighter  horses,   now  put  on  their  full 
armour,  and  mounted  their  war-steeds.    The  Duke  now 
called  for  his  harness.    His  coat  of  mail  was  brought  forth ;  Incident 
Int  in  patting  it  on,  by  some  accident,  the  fore  part  was  Evened 
turned  hindmost.     Many  a  man  would  have  been  embar-  ^°^>erk. 

1  Bonum  de  Bou,  12527;  "En  un  tertre  a'astut  li  Dvlb.*'  In  the 
TTapestry  (pi.  13),  William  is  shown  on  horseback  addressing  his  soldiers ; 
**  Hio  Wilehn  Dux  aUoqnitur  snis  mititibns  ut  prepararent  se  Tiriliter  et 
aapienter  ad  prelium  contra  Anglorum  ezercitum."  But  as  the  word 
"  sapienter  "  alone  might  almost  show,  this  scene  comes  later  in  the  day. 

•  lb.  13627  ;  "  Vint  WiUame  li  filz  Osber, 

Son  chevaZ  tot  covert  defer; 
Sire,  dist-il,  trop  demoron." 
Waoe  is  here  guilty  of  an  anachronism,  as  the  horKS  in  the  Ti4>e8try  are 
not  ooYered  with  armour.    See  Taylor's  note,  163. 

'  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  famous  soeue  of  the  hauberk 
must  be  placed  on  the  height  of  Telham.  Waoe  probably  did  not  know  the 
ground,  and  did  not  realize  the  distance  between  Hastings  and  Battle. 
William  and  his  knights  would  hardly  ride  so  fiur  in  theur  full  armour, 
and  the  real  site  is  clearly  marked  in  two  other  writers.  The  Chronicler 
of  Battle  Abbey  (p.  3)  is  very  distinct;  "Perveniens  ad  locum  coUis 
qui  Heohelande  dicitur,  a  parte  Hastiugarum  situm,  dum  sese  invicem 
aimis  munire  contendunt,  ac  eidem  Duci  lorica  ad  induendum  porrigitur, 
ex  improyiso  inversa  ipsi  oblata  est."  The  Brevis  Belatio  (7)  is  even 
more  predie  ;  *'  Perv^enientes  itaque  usque  ad  unum  collem  qui  erat  a  parte 
Hastingarum  contra  ilium  collem  in  quo  erat  Heraldus  et  exerdtus  ejus, 
ibi  ut,  erant  armati,  paullisper  substiterunt,  intuentes  Anglorum  exeroitum." 
It  is  just  possible  that  Wace,  by  his  *'  tertre,"  meant  the  hill  of  Telham, 
only  without  any  idea  of  its  distance  from  Hastings.    Gf.  Guy  of  Amiens 

(343) ; 

"  Hand  procul  hostOes  cuneos  nam  cermt  adesse, 
Et  plenum  telis  iiradiare  nemus." 
On  the  identity  of  Telham  and  Heathland  see  Lower,  Ckmtributions  to 
Literature,  40  ;  Sussex  Afolue<^gical  Collections,  vi.  ao. 
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oHAP«  xv«  rassed  at  the  evil  omen^  and  in  truth  the  hearts  of  many 
of  William's  followers  sank.^  But  his  own  ready  wit 
never  failed  him ;  he  was  as  able  to  turn  the  accident  to 
his  advantage  as  when  he  first  took  seizin  of  the  soil  of 
Sussex.^  The  omen^  he  said^  was  in  truth  a  good  one; 
as  the  hauberk  had  been  turned  about,  so  he  who  hare 
WiUMm  it  would  be  turned  from  a  Duke  into  a  Kine:.^  Now 
hameis.      f^llj  armed^   he  called    for   his  war-horse.      His    noble 


Spanish  steed^  the  gift  of  his  ally  King  Alfonso,^ 
brought  forth.  The  horse  was  led  by  the  aged  Walter 
GKffard,  the  Lord  of  Longueville^  the  hero  of  Arques  and 
of  Mortemer.  He  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine 
of  Saint  James  of  ComposteUa^  and  he  had  brought  the 
gallant  beast  as  a  worthy  offering  for  a  prince  who  was  the 
mirror  of  knighthood.^  William  now  sprang  on  his  horse's 
back^  and,  now  ready  for  battle,  he  paused  for  a  moment  at 
the  head  of  his  host.  His  gallant  equipment  and  bearing 
called  forth  the  admiration  of  all  around  him^  and  a  spoken- 
man  for  their  thoughts  was  found  in  Hamon^  the  Viscoimt 

^  Will.  Piot.  131.  "Terreret  alium  loricsB,  dum  veeiiretur,  Binistra  ocnt- 
yereio.  Hanc  conversionem  risit  ille  ut  casum,  non  ut  mail  prodiginm 
ezpavit."    Boman  de  Bon,  12647  ; 

"Cil  en  fiirent  espoent^, 
Ki  li  hanbert  unt  eagard^." 
*  See  above,  p.  405. 

'  Will.  Malms,  iii.  343.  "  Minifltronun  tumultu  loricam  inyenun  zndatas, 
casum  risu  oorrezit, '  Yertetur/  inquienB,  '  fortitado  oomitatdB  mei  in  reg- 
num.'"  So  Roman  de  Ron,  13665  ; 

"  Li  nom  ki  ert  de  Duch^  Beis  serai  ki  Duo  ai  esi^, 

Yeneiz  de  Dno  a  Bei  tom^ ;         N'en  aies  mie  altre  pens^.** 

The  Battle  Ghronioler  attributes  the  witty  saying  to  William  Fitz-Osbeni. 
^  Boman  de  Bon,  12673  ; 

*'  Sun  boon  oheval  fist  demander,    De  PEspaingne  li  out  enyfi^, 
Ne  poeit  Pen  melllor  trover ;        Un  Reis  par  mult  grant  amisti^.'' 

On  Alfonso  see  above,  p.  ii3>  and  Appendix  O. 
'  Boman  de  Bou,  12679  ; 

"  Galtier  GiflEart  Pout  amen^, 
Ki  k  Saint  Jame  aveit  est^.'* 
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of  the  distant  Thooars.^     He  spoke  no  doubt  the  words  ohap.  xv. 

of  all^  when  he  said  that  never  had  such  a  knight  been  seen 

under  heaven,  and  that  the  noble  Count  would  become  a 

nobler  Eing.^ 

And  now  the  Duke^  fullj  armed^  looked  forth  upon  the 

Snglish  encampment.    At  that  moment  Vital^  a  follower  Vital 

of  his  brother  the  Bishop^  one  whose  name  is  written  in  n^j^of  ^ 

Domesday^  rode  up  to  his  sovereign.     He  had  been  one^^^ 

of  those  who  were  sent  forth  to  spy  out  the  English  host ; 

and  William  now  asked  him  what  he  had  seen  and  where 

the  English  usurper  was  to  be  found.     Vital  told  him  that 

Harold  stood  among  the  thick  ranks  which  crowned  the 

siunmit  of  the  hill,  for  there^  so  he  deemed^  he  had  seen  the 

royal  Standard.^    Then  the  Duke  vowed  his  vow^  that  if  WlUiam 

God  would  give  him  victory  over  his  perjured  foe,  he  would,  biJid  a 

on  the  spot  where  that  Standard  stood^  raise  a  mighty  ™®^^^j^ 

minster  to  his  honour.^    Among  those  who  heard  him  if  Noto- 
rious. 

^  See  above,  p.  314. 

'  Boman  de  Bon,  1 2685  ; 

"  Li  YiBqueiiB  de  Toan  guarda  •  •  •  « 

Goment  li  Dub  anues  porta ;  Sos  del  tel  chevalier  n'en  a 

A  Ba  gent  a  entor  sei  dit :  Beau  qneni  h  bean  Bei  sera." 
Horn  mez  a.  bel  ami^  ne  vit, 

'  Breyis  Belatio  (7).  '*  AimatnB  itaque,  et  se  et  totum  exerdtnm  suam 
Domino  oommendanstooepit  inqnirereaqnodam  milite  qui  juxta  eum  erat,  ubi 
Henddum  putaret  ease.  Bespondit  autem  ille  quod  putabat  eum  ease  in 
lUo  ipiflso  agmine  quod  erat  ante  eos  in  montiB  sununitate,  nam,  sicut  puta- 
bat>  Heraldi  standarium  ibi  videbat."  This  is  a  good  instance  of  the  way 
in  whioh  one  authority  fits  into  another.  This  scene  is  evidently  the  same 
as  that  which  is  represented  in  the  Tapestry  (plate  12);  "  Willelm  Dux 
interrogat  Vital  si  ridiaset  ezerdtum  Haroldi."  This  "Vital,  it  will  be  re- 
membered (see  Appendix  A),  was  a  dependant  of  Odo,  and  the  mention  of 
a  person  otherwise  unknown,  but  who  held  much  land  in  Kent  under  his 
patron,  is  one  of  the  proofs  of  the  connexion  of  the  Tapestry  with  the 
Bishop  of  Bayeux. 

*  The  TOW  comes  from  the  Battle  Chronicle  (3),  where  it  immediately 
Mows  the  story  of  the  hauberk ;  *'  Unde  et  nunc,  de  ejus  [Creatoris] 
aaxilio  seonms,  ad  yestras  qui  mei  gratiH  hoc  initis  certamen  corroboran' 
das  manus  ac  mentee  yotum  fiudo,  me  in  hoc  oertaminis  loco  pro  salute 
conetorum^  et  hie  nominatim  oooumbentium  ad  honorem  Dei  et  sanctorum 
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OBAF.  TV.  was  a  monk,  WiUiam  bj  namB^  who  had  come  from  the 
^^^^f°^  house  of  Marmoutiers,  nestled  &r  away  beneath  its  clifib  hy 
prays^that  the  banks  of  the  rushing  Loire.  M&i  called  him  Faber^ 
in  honour  the  Wright  or  smithy  because  in  other  days^  before  he  had 
^£^!^^      put  the  cowl  upon  him^  he  had  shown  his  skill  in 


arrows  for  the  service  of  the  craft  of  the  woods.^  He  now 
stepped  forward,  and  craved  that  the  holy  house  which 
the  Duke  would  ere  long  raise  on  yonder  height  should  be 
raised  in  honour  of  the  renowned  Saint  Martin^  the  grasfe 
Apostle  of  the  Qauls.^  The  Prince  of  the  Cenomiiimians 
owed  spiritual  allegiance  to  the  metropolitan  throne  of 
Tours ;  he  said  that  it  should  be  as  his  monastic  namesake 
craved,  and  in  after  days  the  height  of  Senlac  was  crowned 
with  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Martin  of  the  Place  of  Battle. 

Threefold  The  VOW  was  spoken^  and  William  and  his  host  now 
ih&mij,  marched  on  in  full  battle  array.  The  army  was  raided 
in  three  divisions^  corresponding^  whether  by  accident  or  by 
design,  with  the  geographical  position  of  each  conting^t  in 
its  own  land.^  To  the  left  were  the  Bretons,  the  Poitevins, 
the   men   of  Maine^   under   the  command   of  Alan   of 

ejus,  qno  aeryi  Dei  adjnventar  congruum,  cum  dignd  Ub&rUOe  fandatumm 
monAsterinm."  The  words  in  Italics  oome,  I  suspect,  from  the  doonicler, 
not  from  the  Duke.  The  yow  at  such  a  moment  is  in  eveiy  way  probable, 
but  William  was  hardly  already  thinking  of  the  exemption  of  the  Abbey 
of  Battle  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Chichester. 

^  He  was  (Ghron.  Bell.  4)  sumamed  Faber,  <*  quod  cum  sodalibns  vena- 
tumaliquando  profectus,  sagittis  fort^  defidentibus,  quumquemdam  fidbrum 
hujuBoemodi  operis  ignarum  adissent,  ipse  malleis  arreptis  moz  sagittam 
artificioso  ingenio  compegit."  His  reason  for  being  where  he  was  is  oharac- 
teristio;  ''Divulgalo  ipsius  Duels  in  Angliam  adventu,  graHA  eommodi 
ecelena  iWB,  cum  reliquis  ezerdtui  sese  immiscuerat." 

*  Ghron.  Bell.  u.  s.  "  Idem  monasterium  in  yenerationem  beat!  pontifiois 
Martini  nominatim  fundaretur  suggessit.*' 

*  Wid.  Amb.  413; 

"  Sed  Inyam  Galli,  deztram  petiere  Britanni, 
Dux  oum  Nonnannis  dimioat  in  medio.** 
That  is,  the  French  were  on  the  right,  the  Bretons  on  the  lefty  of  the 
Normans. 
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Siitanny.^    He  and  his  might  deem  that^  in  following  the  graf.  xv. 
banner  of  their  own  Norman  conquerors,  they  were  aveng-  ^^®*' 
ing  a  &r  earlier  wrongs  that  they  were  coming  to  wreak  &o.,  und«r 
on  the  Teutonic  occupants  of  the  greater  Britain  a  tardy 
vengeance  for  the  conquest  which  had  driven  their  own 
fore&thers  to  the  shores  of  the  lesser.     Yet  Alan  might 
have  paused  to  reilaember  how  his  own  ancestor  and  name- 
sake had  found  in  an  English  King  his  truest  champion 
against  the  Norman  enemy/  and  he  might  have  hesitated 
before  striking  a  blow  to  bring  both  Britains  into  one 
common  bondage.    And  with  Alan  rode  a  man  of  mingled 
birthj  whose  name  will  again  meet  us  in  our  history,  but 
as  one  branded  with  the  twofold  in&my  of  a  man  fiilse  alike 
to  his  native  country  and  to  its  foreign  King.    There^  the  lUlph  of 
only  English  traitor  in  that  motley  host,  rode  Balph  of 
Norfolk,  Balph  of  Wader,  son  of  an  English  &ther  and 
a  Breton  mother,  who  now  came  among  the  forces  of  his 
maternal  country  to  win  back  the  lands  which  some  un- 
recorded treason  had  lost  him.^     Far  to  the  right  rode  The  right 
a  more  honourable  foe.     There  was  the  post  of  Roger  of  ^qo^ 
Montgomery,  whose  name  has  already  so  often  met  us  in  "***  ^^^^ 
our  Norman  story,  who  now  came  to  be  the  founder  of  nanes 
a  mighty  house  in  the  conquered  island,  to  be  honoured  Roger 
with  English  Earldoms,  and  to  leave  the  name  of  bis^^*" 

'  Will.  Pict.  133.     "  Britanni  et  quotquot  auxiliaree  erant  in  sinistro 
oomo."    Boman  de  Bou,  13795  ; 

"  De  Taltre  part  Alain  Fergant        Poitevinz  meront  h  Bretons 
Et  Aimeri  li  cnmbatant,  E  del  Mame  toz  li  Barons." 

CL  Wid.  Ainb.  955  ; 

"Gensqne  Britannorum  quorum  decos  ezitat  in  armis, 
Tellus  ni  fugiat  est  faga  nulla  quibus ; 
Viribus  illustrea  Cenomanni^  gloria  quorum 
BeUo  monstratur  per  probitatis  opem." 

*  See  vol.  L  p.  208. 

*  Roman  de  Bou,  13635 ; 

'*  Joste  la  oumpaigne  N^el         Bret  eeteit  h  Bretons  menout, 
Ghevalcha  Raol  de  Gael ;         For  terre  serreit  ke  il  out." 
See  Appendix  LL. 
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OHAP.  XV.  Lexovian  hill  and  manor  as  the  name  of  a  boroug'h  and 
a  shire  among  the  twice  conquered  Gymry.^  Under  him 
marched  the  mercenary  French,  the  men  of  Boulogne  and 
Poix^  and  all  who^  from  that  region^  followed  Duke 
William  for  hire  or  for  hope  of  plunder.*  With  'Boget 
was  joined  in  conmiand  one  who  bore  a  name  soon  to 
be  as  renowned  in  England  and  in  Flanders  as  it  already 
was  in  Normandy,  bat  a  name  which^  after  all  its  bearer's 
exploits^  has  utterly  passed  away^  while  that  of  his  colleagoe 

WilliAm      has  been  so  marvellously  abiding.     For  with  R<^;er  rode 

Oflbern.  William  Fitz-0'sbem,  the  Duke's  earliest  and  dearest 
friend^  the  son  of  the  man  who  had  saved  his  life  in 
childhood,^  the  man  who  had  himself  been  the  first  to 
cheer  on  his  master  to  his  great  enterprise,  and  to  exhort 
the  nobles  of  Normandy  to  follow  their  lord  beyond  tiie 

Eustace  of  sea.^  And  there  too^  among  the  mingled  bands  on  the 
*^®'  right  wing,  rode  one  whom  England  might  well  ciuse 
more  bitterly  than  any  other  man  in  the  invading  host 
There  rode  one  who  had  been  honoured  with  the  hand  of 
a  daughter  of  England,  who  had  been  enriched  with  the 
wealth  of  England  in  the  days  of  his  royal  kinsman,  and 
who  now  came  to  seek  for  a  richer  and  more  lasting  share 
of  her  plunder  in  the  wake  of  her  open  enemy.  Eustace  of 
Boulogne,  the  man  whose  crime  had  led  to  the  banishment 
of  England's  noblest  sons,  the  man  who  had  murdered 
unarmed  Englishmen   on  their  own  hearthstones,^  now 

^  See  YoL  ii.  p.  196. 

'  Boman  de  Bon,  12784 ; 

"  Venir  a  fet  avant  Rogier  Li  filz  Osber  un  boen  TasBal, 

Ke  Ten  diit  de  Montgomeri :         Ensemble  od  yos  oheYalchen 
Fonaent,  dist-il,  en  yob  me  fi ;      Et  OYec  yob  les  assaldra. 
♦••••*        lA  Boilogneii  b  U  Pohien 
E  Goillame  nn  aeneaohal,  Aureiz  ^  tos  mes  Bolddien.*' 

"Soldiers,**  "soldarii,"  are  of  coune  meroenariea. 
*  See  Yol.  ii.  p.  197.  *  See  aboYe,  pp.  258,  395. 

'  See  Yol.  ii.  p.  139.    Enstaoe  standi  fint  on  the  list  in  William  of 
Poitien,  135. 
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<saine  to  feel  what  was  the  might  of  Englishmen  harnessed  ohap.  xv^ 
for  the  battle^  and  to  show  himself  the  one  man  in  either 
host  whose  heart  was  accessible  to  craven  fear.    And  in  The  Nor- 
the  centre^  between  Breton  and  Picard^  just  as  Normandj  the  centre. 
lies  between  Britannj  and  Picardy,  marched  the  flower  of 
the  host^  the  native  Normans.^     Furthest  to  the  left^  next  The  men 
in  order  to  their  Breton  neighbours^  marched  the  only  band  tanoes 
who  had  an  ancestral  grudge  against  England^  the  only 
men  in  WiUiam^s  host  who  came  to  revenge  the  devastation 
of  their  own  land  by  English  hands.     The  valiant  men  of 
the  Constantine  peninsula^  the  descendants  of  the  Danes  of 
Harold  Blaatand^  were  there  under  the  command  of  Neal 
of  Saint  Saviour.*  The  rebel  of  Val-es-Dunes  now  followed 
his  lord  in  his  great  enterprise;   the  namesake  and  de- 
scendant of  him  who  had  beaten  off  the  host  of  ^thelred 
now  came  to  wreak  a  tardy  vengeance  on  Englishmen  in 
their  own  land.    Next  to  the  forces  of  the  Cdtentin  came  a  and 
hand  whom  the  men  of  Wessex  and  East-Anglia  might  well    *^®^^' 
nigh  claim  as  countrymen,  the  Saxons  and  Danes  of  the 
hmd  of  Bayeux^  among  whom^  even  then^  some  relics  of 
Teutonic  speech  and  even  of  heathen  worship  may  perchance 
have  lingered.     They  came  ready  and  eager  to  deal  hand- 
strokes  with  the  bravest  of  the  English,  while  the  men  of  The 
Louviers  and  Evreux  came  with  their  unerring  bows,  and  ^^^^^ 
their  arrows  destined  to  pierce  many  an  English  eye.^    The 

^  Will.  Pict.  132.     ''Ipee  fuit  in  medio  cum  firmissimo  robore,  nnde  in 
omnem  partem  conBaleret  mann  et  Toce." 

*  See  vol.  ii  pp.  245,  367.     So  Roman  de  Bou,  13486  ; 

"  Bien  firent  oel  de  B^essb,        Malt  e'entremet  d'aveir  Tamor 
£  li  baronz  de  Coetentin,  £  li  boen  gr^  de  son  seignor." 

£  Ndel  de  Saint  Salv^or, 
But  Neal'fl  presence  is  caUed  in  qaestion  by  Preyoet  (Waoe,  ii.  331),  Taylor 
(ao7),  and  Delisle  (Saint-Sanveur,  ai).    I  do  not  see  that  they  at  all  upset 
Waoe. 

*  Roman  de  Bon,  13636  ; 

<'  Li  archier  dn  Val  de  Boil, 
£nflemle  od  els  eels  de  Bretoil, 
A  maint  £ngleiz  creyerent  Toil.'* 
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OHAP.  XV.  archers  were  all  bat  universally  on  foot;  the  Part2imn  faone- 
^"^^'^  bowman  was  not  absolutely  unknown  to  Normaii  tacties, 
wewpoDfl     but  such  an  union  of  characters  did  not  extend  to  aar 

of  the 

Konnans.  Considerable  portion  of  the  army.^    For  the  noost  port  the 
archers  were  without  defensive  harness;  &ey  were  dad  ia 
mere  jerkins,  with  caps  on  their  heads^  but  a  few  wme  Ae 
defences  common  to  the  horse  and  foot  of  botii   anniea 
These  were  the  dose-fitting  coat  of  mail  reaching  to  tiie 
knees  and  elbovrs^  and  the  conical  helmet  without  crest  or 
other  ornament^  and  with  no  protection  for  the  &ce  essept 
the  nose-piece.    The  horses  had^  unlike  the  practice  of  after 
times,  no  artificial  defence  of  any  kind.^    Their  riders,  in 
helmets  and  coats  of  mail^  bore  the  kite-«haped  shield,  and 
were  armed  with  long  lances^  not  laid  in  the  rest  as  in  tibe 
equipment  of  the  later  chivalry^  but  lifted  high  in  air  over 
the  bearer's  shoulder.     For  close  combat  they  had  the  heavy 
straight  sword;  the  battle-axe  is  not  shown  on  the  Norman 
side^  and  two  men  only  in  the  host  are  represented  as 
wielding  the  terrible  mace.    Those  two  men  formed  tbe 
The  Papal  innermost  centre  of  the  advancing  host.    Th^re,  in  the 
the  group   midst  of  all^  the  guiding  star  of  the  whole  army,  floated  the 
round  it.     consecrated  banner^  the  gift  of  Rome  and  of  Hildebrand, 
the  ensign  by  wiiose  presence  wrong  was  to  be  hallowed 
into  right.     And  close  beneath  its  folds  rode  the   two 
master-spirits  of  the  whole  enterprise^  kindred  alike  in 
The  Duke  blood.  in  valour.  and  in  crime.    There  rode  the  chief  of  all. 
the  immediate  leader  of  that  choicest  and  central  division^ 
the  mighty  Duke  himself.     And  we  may  be  sure  that  it 
was  not  only  by  the  voice  of  flattery^  but  in  the  words  of 
truth  and  soberness,  that  there^  amid  the  choicest  chivaby 
of  Europe^  the  Bastard  of  Falaise  was  hailed  as  bearing  the 

^  A  single  \i[xvTo\&n\%  appears  in  the  Tapestry  at  the  veiy  end  of  tiie 
battle,  pi.  i6.  I  get  my  details  of  oostame  from  the  Tapestry,  pi.  13  and 
onwards. 

'  See  above,  p.  455. 
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stoutest  heart  and  the  strongest  arm  among  them  alL  ghap.  xv. 
Mounted  on  his  stately  horse^  the  gift  of  the  Spanish 
King*^    he  rode  beneath  the  banner  of  the  Apostle^  the 
leader   and  the  moving  spirit  of  the  whole  host.     No 
man    could  bend  his   bow/  but  on  that   daj  he  bore 

a   weapon  fitted  only  for  the  closest  and  most  deadl j  Hia  maoe. 

conflict ; 

ovveK   ip    ov  T6$oia'i  naxftrKtro  dovpi  re  fUiKp^, 
ahXb,  <ndrip€iu  Kopvyjj  p/qytntcKt  ^tSKayyas? 

The  most  authentic  record  of  that  day's  fight  arms  him 

neither  with  sword  nor  spear^  but  sets  before  us  the  iron 

mace  of  the  Bastard  as  the  one  weapon  fit  to  meet^  man  to 

man^  and  prince  to  prince,  with  the  two-handed  axe  of 

Harold.^    Bound  his  neck^  we  are  told^  were  hung^  as  a 

hallowed  talisman^  the  choicest  of  the  reUcs  on  which  the 

King  of  the  English  was  said  to  have  sworn  his  &tal  oath.^ 

Close  at  his  side,  and  armed  with  the  same  fearfiil  weapon^  Bishop 

rode  one  whose  name  was  soon  to  be  joined  with  his  own 

in  the  mouths  of  Englishmen,  and  who  was  to  win  a  &r 

deeper  share  of  English  hatred  than  the  mighty  Conqueror 

himself.    Odoj  the  warrior-Prelate  of  Bayeux,  rode  in  full 

*  See  above,  p.  ^57.  *  II.  vii.  140. 

*  In  the  Tapestrj  William  appears  armed  only  -with  the  mace.  That  it 
is  the  mace  I  have  no  doubt.  In  pi.  13,  where  William  is  addressing  his 
army,  it  might  be  a  mere  baton  of  conmiand  (see  vol.  iL  p.  355),  but  in 
pi.  15  he  18  shown  wielding  the  same  weapon  in  the  very  thickest  of  the 
battle.  William's  weapon  is  also  exactly  the -same :»  the  "baculus" 
(Tapestry,  pL  15)  or  "baston"  (Roman  de  Bou,  izH^  o'f'Odo.  William  of 
Poitiers  arms  William  with  the  sword  (''  fulminans  ense" — ^like  Ea-Jmund  at 
Assandun,  see  vol.  i.  p.  430— "stravit  adversam  gentem"  134),  so  does 
Gay  (469  "abstracto  gladio,"  483  *'devorat  ense'').  The  point  is  that  all 
agree  in  arming  him  with  a  weapon  of  dose  conflict,  not  with  the  lance, 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  he  uses  only  for  quite  anotherpurpose.  He  may 
very  well  have  carried  both  maoe  and  sword,  but  the  sword  does  not 
appear  in  the  Tapestry. 

*  Will.  Pict.  131.  '*  Appendit  etiam  humUi  collo  suo  relliquias,  quarum 
favorem  Heraldus  abalienaverat  sibi,  violatA  fide  quam  super  eas  jurando 
sanxerat." 
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oHAF.  XV.  armour  by  the  side  of  his  brother  and  sovereign^  as  eager 

and  ready  as  William  himself  to  plunge  wherever  in  the 

fight  danger  should  press  most  nearly.     To  shed  blood  by 

sword  or  spear  was  a  sin  against  the  Church's  canons^  but 

to  crush  head-piece  and  head  with  the  war-dub  was,  in 

Odo's  eyes^  no  breach  of  the  duties  of  a  minister  of  peace. 

The  two  mighty  brethren^  Duke  and  Bishop^  formed  the 

Robert  of   central  figures  of  the  group.     And  hard  by  them^  rode  a 

third  brother  of  less  renown^  a  third  son  of  the  Tann^s 

daughter,  Robert  of  Mortain^  the  lord  of  the  castle  by 

the  waterfalls^^  he  who  was  soon  to  have  a  larger  share 

than  any  other  man  of  the  spoils  of  England^^  and  to  add 

to  his  Earldom  by  the  Breton  march  the  more  fiunous 

The  Stand-  Earldom  of  the  kindred  land  of  Cornwall.     East  by  the 

by  To  ™*    three  brethren  the  consecrated  banner  was  borne  by  Tou- 

]**^®^      stain  the  White,  the  son  of  Kou,  a  knight  of  the  less 

Refusal  of  £Eunous  Bec  in  the  land  of  Caux.^    Two  men  of  higher 

^^j^    rank  and  of  greater  age  had  already  declined  that  hononr- 

i°i   ,  '^^  able  office.     Ralph  of  Conches  or  of  Toesny,  the  heir  of  the 

Oi£Bud  to  ^  "^ 

carry  it.  proud  line  of  Malahulc/  the  man  who  had  perhaps  borne 
to  King  Henry  the  news  of  the  night  of  Mortemer,^  held^ 
among  his  other  dignities^  the  hereditary  right  to  bear  the 

^  Botoan  de  Ron,  13765  ; 

"  Li  Quenfl  Robert  de  Moretoing      Frere  ert  li  Dub  de  par  sa  mere, 
Ne  Be  tint  mie  del  Due  loing ;        Grant  ale  fist  k  son  frere." 

'  See  above,  p.  151. 

*  See  Ellis,  i.  455.    He  held  the  veiy  firBt-fmita  of  the  Conqneat  m 
pOBsessor  of  the  town  of  Peyensey.     Domesday,  lo  b. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  501  B.    "TuntinuB  filiuB  Rollonia  yexillum  Normannorum 
portavit . "    Boman  de  Bon,  12773; 

'*  ToBteinfi  filz  Bou  le  Blanc  out  non, 
Al  Bec  en  Caux  aveit  meiBon.** 

William  of  Poitiers  (133)  says  only,  "VeziUo  previo  quod  ApoBtolicoB 
transmiserat,"  without  mentioning  the  bearer.  I  cannot  see  the  banner  in 
theTapestiy. 

*  See  Yol.  i.  p.  514. 

*  See  aboYe,  p.  159. 
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t>aiiiier  of  his  lord  in  the  day  of  battle.^     But  on  that  day  ohap.  xv. 
that   honour  was  something  from  which  men  shrank  as 
keeping  them  back  from  the  more  active  duties  of  the 
fight.      Ralph  of  Toesny  would  not  encumber  his  hands 
with  anything,  not  even  with  the  banner  of  the  Apostle^ 
if  it  were  to  stay  his  sword  from  smiting  the  foe  without 
mercy.'      So   too    spake   the   famous   Walter  Giffard   of 
Longfueville.^    Even  in  the  days  of  Arques  and  Mortemer 
he  was  an  aged  man,  and  now  he  was  old  indeed;  his  hair 
was  white^  his  arm  was  failing.^     He  would  deal  blows  on 
that  day  with  such  strength  as  his  years  had  left  him,  but 
the  long  labour  of  carrying  the  standard  could  be  borne 
only  by  a  younger  man*    Thick  around  Toustain  and  the  The 
chiefs  beside  whom  he  rode,  were  gathered  the  chivalry  of  chivalry. 
Normandy,  the  future  nobiliiy  of  England,  the  men  who 
made  their  way  into  our  land  by  wrong  and  robbery,  but 
whose  children  our  land  won  to  her  own  heart,  and  changed 
the  descendants  of  the  foemen  of  Pevensey  and  Senlac  into 
the  men  who  won  the  Great  Charter  and  dictated  the  Pro- 
visions of  Oxford.    Time  would  fail  to  tell  of  all ;  but  a  few 
names  must  not  be  passed  by.*    There  was  William  Patry  WiUiam 

^  Roman  de  Ron,  12719  ; 

'*  Portez,  dist-il,  mon  gonfiuioD,  Deivent  estre  de  Normendie 

Ne  YOB  voil  fere  se  dreit  non  ;  Yostre  parent  goof anonier. 

Par  dreit  h  par  anceiBsorie  Mult  furent  tuit  boen  cheyalier.** 
'  Tb.  12731 ; 

'*  D*altre  choee  yob  seryirai ;  Tant  ke  jo  yIb  estre  porrai ; 

En  la  bataille  od  yob  irai,  Saciez  ke  ma  main  plus  yaldra 

£t  as  Engleiz  me  combatrai  Ke  tels  yint  homes  i  aura." 
'  See  aboYe,  p.  129. 
*  Roman  de  Ron,  12743 ; 

"  y diez  mon  chief  blanc  h  chanu,  Ki  lono  trayail  poisse  sofirir, 

Empeirid  sui  de  ma  Yertu^  E  jo  serai  en  la  bataille  ; 

Ma  Yertu  m'est  af^li^e,  N'aYeui  home  ki  mielz  i  Yaille, 

E  m*aleine  mult  empeiri^e.  Tant  i  kuid  ferit  od  m'esp^e, 

L*ensuigne  estuet  k  tel  tenir,  Ke  tot  en  iert  ensanglant^e." 
The  dialogue  which  follows  between  the  Duke  and  the  old  warrior  is  Yery 
curious. 
^  Of  the  long  list  giYen  by  Wace  (13462  et  seqq.)  I  only  choose  a  few  of 

VOL.  in.  H  h 
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CHAP.  XV.  of  La  Lande,  who  in  old  time  had  received  Earl  Harold  9s 
a  gaest,  and  who  now  rode  by  William's  side^  swearing-  Uiat 
he  would  meet  his  lord's  rival  face  to  face,  and  would  deal 
to  him  the  reward  of  his  perjury.^    And  there  too  rode 

Boger  the  men  of  nobler  and  of  more  lasting  name.  There  rode  Boger 
*^  '  the  Bigod,  son  of  the  poor  serving-knight  of  William  of 
Mortain,  whose  presence  in  the  hostile  ranks  we  cm 
well  forgive,  as  we  hail  in  him  the  fore&ther  of  that  great 
house  whose  noblest  son  defied  the  greatest  of  Enghuid's 
later  Kings  in  the  cause  of  the  liberties  of  England.- 

WiUiain  And  one  there  was  in  that  host,  well  nigh  the  only  Norman 
on  whom  Englishmen  can  look  with  personal  sympathy 
and  honour,  William  Malet,^  a  man  perchance  bom  of  an 
English  mother,  one  connected  at  all  events  by  some  tie 
of  spiritual  or  temporal  kindred  with  England  and  witii 
Harold,  and  one  who  on  that  day  knew  how  to  recondle 
his  duty  as  a  Norman  subject  with  respect  and  honour 
towards  the  prince  and  towards  the  land  to  which  that 
duty  made  him  a  foe.^    The  names  and  the  rewards  of 

the  more  remarkable.  Waoe's  account,  with  Mr.  Taylor^s  notes,  is  a  perfeet 
nobUiaire  of  the  Conquest. 
^  Roman  de  Rou,  13715  ; 

"  WiUame  Patric  de  la  Lande  Co  diseit,  se  il  ne  v^eit. 

Li  Reis  Heraufc  ferment  demande  ;       De  peijure  I'apellereit.'* 
On  Harold's  visit  to  William  Patry,  see  Prevost's  note,  ii.  261  ;  Taylor,  238. 
'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  291.     Roger  is  described  by  Waoe  (13677)  only  ai 
"Tanoestre  Hue  Ii  Bigot."    See  Provost's  note,  ii.  256 ;  Taylor,  234. 
'  Roman  de  Rou,  13472 ; 

"Guillame  ke  Ten  dit  Mallet        Hardiement  entrels  se  met.** 
*  The  connexion  between  William  Malet  and  Harold  is  not  easy  to  make  • 
out.    He  is  clearly  the  person  described  by  Guy  of  Amiens  (588)  as 
"  .  .  .  .  Quidam  partim  Normannus  et  Anglus, 
Gompater  Heraldi." 
(On  the  reading  see  M.  H.  B.  867  D.)    The  obvious  meaning  of  this  would 
be  that  William's  mother  was  an  Englishwoman^  and  that  he  and  Haiold  had 
contracted  spiritual  brotherhood  by  standing  god&thers  to  the  same  child. 
There  was  a  William  Malet,  whose  mother's  name  was  Hesilia  of  the  &mi]y 
of  Crispin  (De  Genere  Crispinorum,  Giles,  Lanfrano,  i.  341)*  but  he  died  a 
monk  at  Beo,  and  was  doubtless  a  different  person.    I  can  make  noUuBg 
of  the  pedigrees  given  by  Sir  Alexander  Malet  in  his  IVanalation  of  Waec^ 
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these  men  and  of  countless  others  are  written  in  the  great  ohap.  xv. 
record  of  Domesday.     The  heroes  who  fought  against  them 
for  hearth  and  home  are  nameless. 

The  invading  armj  was  thus  arranged  in  a  threefold  lliree 
division  according  to  the  place  of  origin  of  each  contingent,  troops  in 
£ach  division  again  was  ranged  in  a  threefold  order  according  S^.*^^" 
to  the  nature  of  the  troops  which  each  contingent  contained. 
First  in  each  division  marched  the  archers,  slingers,  and  cross-  Archers ; 
bow  men^  then  the  more  heavily  armed  infimtry^  lastly  the  annedfoot ; 
horsemen.^    The  reason  of  this  arrangement  is  obvious.  ^^™'°*®'** 
The  light-armed  were  to  do  what  they  could  with  their  The  order 
missiles  to  annoy  the  English^  and,  if  possible^  to  disorder  tack. 
their  close  array.     On  them  followed  the  heavy  in&ntry ; 
they  were  to  strive  to  break  down  the  palisades  of  the 
English  camp^  and  so  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  charge 
of  the  horse.     For  William's  knights  to  charge  up  the 
slope  of  Senlac  was  in  any  case  a  hard  task^  but  to 
charge  up  the  slope^  right  in  the  teeth  of  Harold's  axes^ 
with  the  shield-wall  and  the  triple  palisade  still  unbroken^ 
would  have  been  absolute  madness.      Because  therefore 
William  exposed  his  infantry  to  the  first  and  most  terrible 
danger^  we  are  not  justified  in  charging  him  with  that 
brutal  carelessness  as  to   soldiers  b^ieath  the  degree  of 
knighthood  or  gentry^  which  was  so  often  displayed  by 
French  commanders  of  later  times.    The  two  great  captains 
who  were  that  day  matched  together  both  knew  their 
trade.    The  foresight  of  Harold  had  rendered  William's 
choicest  troops  absolutely  useless,  until  after  a  struggle 

pp.  268,  9.  Sir  Alexander  makes  out  William  Malet  to  be  imcle  to  the 
liady  Ealdgryth,  calling  her  mother  JEHIgifn  a  nster  of  William  Malet ; 
bnt  I  know  no  authority  for  this,  and,  if  true,  it  would  not  make  William 
"partim  KonnannuB  et  Anglue." 

^  Will.  Pict.  132.  "Pedites  in  Ironte  locavit,  Higittis  armatoH  et 
baliBtis,  item  pedites  in  ordine  secundo  firmiores  et  loricatoB ;  ultimb  tur- 
maa  eqnitum.*' 

H  h  2 
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coAF.  XT.  which  ooold  not   fail  to   be   attended  with  a   firightfiil 
sfaiagfater  of  his  warriors  of  lower  d^;Tee. 

Tbe  two         The  'RugliBh  host  now  looked  down,  from  the  height  of 

yiglit.         Senlac  upon  the  advancing  enemy.     Like  the  Normans, 

they  had  risen  early ;  they  were  now  folly  armed,  and  tfa^ 

stood  ready  and  eager  for  battle.^   The  King  rode  round  his 

lines,  and  addressed  to  his  men  the  speech  expected  fiom  a 

B>^.     general  before  action-'    The  topics  of  Harold's  exhortation 

"^^^  '      were  as  obyioos  as  those  of  William's.     Hie  English  had 

simply  to  stand  firm,  and  they  were  invincible;    if  they 

broke  their  ranks,  they  were  lost.    They  fought  for  tiieir 

ooantiy,  their  war&re  was  purely  defensive,  while  Dnbe 

William  had  come  from  a  foreign  land  to  seek  to  conquer 

them.     It  was  therefore  for  William  to  attack,  for  Harold 

simply  to  defend ;  he  had  therefore  chosen  a  post  wheie  the 

whole  work  to  be  done  was  to  defend  it.     Hie  Normans 

were  good  and  valiant  horsemen ;  let  them  once  pierce  the 

English  barrier,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  drive  them  out 

again.     But  if  the  English  kept  their  ranks,  the  Normans 

never  could  pierce  the  barrier.    Their  long  lances  would  be 

of  little  avail  in  a  combat  on  such  ground  as  he  had  chosen 

for  the  fight.     The  English  javelins  would  disorder  their 

ranks  as  they  advanced,  and  the  axes  would  cleave  th«n  to 

the  earth  if  they  ventured  on  a  hand  to  hand  fight  at  tbe 

The  Eng-    barricades.^    And  now,  as  Vital  had  brought  his  news  to 

brin^^      William,  so  also  an  English  spy  brought  to  Harold  the 


news. 


'  Roman  de  Ron,  12885  ; 

"  Par  matin  lee  fist  toz  armer 
£t  la  bataille  conr^er." 

'  Harold'H  speech  comes  from  Wace,  12889  ^  "^<1* 
'  Roman  de  Bon,  12905  ; 

"  Lnngaes  lances  unt  et  espies,        E  granz  gisarmes  esmolnas. 
Ke  de  lor  terres  unt  aportte,       Chintre  yos  armes  ki  biea  taOlent 
E  YOS  aYez  lances  agues  Ke  kuid  les  lor  gaires  ne  YaiUeint.*' 

The  respectiYe  weapons  of  the  two  nations  could  hardly  be  better  described. 
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latest  tidings  of  the  array  and  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  ohap.  zv. 
The  King  was  still  on  his  horse^  his  javelin  in  his  hand, 
^virhen  the  news  was  brought  to  him  beneath  the  shadow  of  a 
tree— perhaps  the  hoar  apple-tree  which  marked  the  place 
of  battle.^     When  he  had  heard  the  tidings  of  his  mes-  He  dis- 
senger^  when  he  had  surveyed  and  exhorted  his  whole  the  royal 
army,  the  King  rode  to  the  royal  post ;  he  there  dismounted^  P***' 
he  took  his  place  on  foot^  and  prayed  to  Ood  for  help.' 

Thus  far  we  have  a  natural  and  credible  picture  of  the 
preparations  of  Harold  and  his  host  for  the  work  of  that 
awful  day.  But  such  a  day  was  not  likely  to  pass  without 
its  fuU  accompaniment  of  legend  and  romance.^  Norman  Tales  of 
writers,  strangely  in  the  confidence  of  the  English  King^  GyrSi.  ^ 
now  tell  us  of  dialogues  between  Harold  and  Oyrth;  how» 
when  the  first  division  appeared  on  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
the  Eling^s  heart  was  lifbed  up  as  he  looked  at  his  own  vast 
numbers,  and  how  he  despised  the  seemingly  small  band  that 

'  Tapestry,  plate  13.  "Iste  oantiat  Haroldnm  Regem  de  ezercitu 
'Willelmi  Duels."  The  very  striking  figure  of  Harold  on  his  horse  is 
clearly  shown  under  the  tree,  and  the  messenger  and  the  host  which  he 
has  been  spying  out  seem  to  be  shown  crossing  the  broken  ground  between 
Telham  and  Senlac. 

'  Boman  de  Bou,  12967  ; 

"  Quant  Heraut  out  tot  aprest^,        Emmi  les  Engleiz  est  venu, 
£  (o  k*il  volt  out  comand^,  Les  Testendart  est  detcendu.*^ 

This  is  almost  a  translation  of  the  lines  in  the  song  of  Maldon,  quoted  in 
▼oL  i.  p.  398,  note  3.     So  again,  13103  ; 

"  Miz  se  sunt  juste  I'estandart ; 
Ghescun  prie  ke  Dex  le  gart." 

'  The  Hyde  writer  (293)  preserves  a  strange  legend  indeed.  He  puts  at 
this  point  the  advice  which  Gyrth  gave  before  the  army  left  London. 
Both  armies  are  marshalled ;  Harold  has  made  his  speech  ("  Haroldus 
quoque  exercitum  suum  nunc  vultu,  nunc  voce,  nunc  patriA  oratione, 
hortatnr*').  Then  Gyrth  counsels  his  brother  to  withdraw,  while  he  him. 
self  leads  on  the  army.  Then  comes  this  marvellous  tale  ;  "  Denique  quum 
omnimodo  Haroldus  obsisteret,  et  numquam  se  Normannorum  timore  fagam 
inire  responderet,  prindpes  Anglorum  equum  cui  solus  infidebat  [insidebat  f] 
enervaverunt,  dicentee  debere  eum  participem  esse  poenarum  qui  tantum 
malum  AnglisB  solus  intnlerit."  This  is  one  way  indeed  to  account  for  the 
national  tactics. 
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CBAP.  XT.  came  againfit  him.^     Bat  Gyiih^  ever  wise,  bids  him  tliiiik 
of  the  valour  and  good  array,  the  horses  and  the  haraeaiof 
the  enemy,  and  to  remember  how  large  a  part  of  his  own 
army  are  but  nnarmed  churls.    Presently,  as  diviaioQ  after 
division  appears  on  Telham  and  passes  down  into  the  lower 
ground,  the  King's  heart  begins  to  quake.     The  Eail,  an 
easy  prophet  after  the  &ct,  reproaches  him  with  not  having 
followed  his  counsel,  with  having  refused  to  remain  in  Iab- 
don,  and  with  having  rashly  staked  everything  on  a  single 
battle.     Harold  answers  that  it  is  Saturday,  his  locky  day, 
the  day  on  which  he  was  bom,  and  the  day  which  he  had 
therefore  chosen  for  his  challenge.^    The  calm  intellect  of 
Gyrth,  like  that  of  William,  mocks  at  luck,  and  he  remindi 
his  brother  that,  if  Saturday  was  the  day  of  his  birtii, 
Saturday  may  also  prove  to  be  the  day  of  his  deatiu     At 
last  the  whole  ground  between  the  heights  is  filled  with  the 
invading  host ;  the  banner  of  Saint  Peter  is  seen  flnoHng 
over  the  central  division.     Then  the  King's  heart  utterfy 
&ils  him ;  he  can  hardly  speak  for  fear  and  surprise  ;  he 
can  only  mutter  charges  against  Baldwin  of  Flanders  for 
deceiving  him  by  felse  statements,  of  which  no  mention  is 
found  elsewhere,  as  to  the  force  which  William  would  be 
likely  to  muster.^ 

^  Roman  de  Boa,  1 2985-1  ^999.  Harold  is  here  (see  Appendix  HH)  made 
to  Bay  that  he  has  four  hundred  thousand  men  of  all  kinds. 
»  lb.  13054 ; 

"  Guert,  disi  Heraut,  por  bien  le  fis ;      Ma  mere  dire  me  soleit 
Jor  li  assis  k  samedi,  Ke  k  oel  jor  bien  m*aveindrNi.** 

Por  90  ke  samedi  naski ; 
Compare  the  memorable  Tuesdays  in  the  life  of  Saint  Thomas.     Herberti 
vji.  164  (Giles);  Robertson's  "Becket,"  339. 
'  Roman  de  Roa,  13093  ; 

"  Li  quens  de  Flandres  m'a  tral ;  £t  par  meesaige  ass^nr^ 

Mult  fis  ke  fbl  ke  jel*  cr^i,  Ke  Willame  ne  porreit  mie 

Kar  par  son  brief  m'aveit  mand^,        Aveir  si  grant  cheTalerie." 

I  can  throw  no  more  light  on  these  dealings  of  Baldwin  with  BaroM  than 

I  can  upon  his  other  no  less  mysterious  dealings  with  William.     8ee  above^ 

p.  313,  and  Appendix  W. 
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The  credibility  of  a  story  of  this  kind  is  of  the  very  ohap.  xv. 
lowest.  Harold  and  Gyrth  both  died  in  the  battle ;  they 
would  at  any  rate  keep  their  fears  to  themselves,  and  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  their  private  talk  conld  have  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Norman  poet.  Besides  this^  Harold  must, 
hy  this  time  at  leasts  have  known  perfectly  well  the  nature 
and  number  of  the  force  that  was  coming  against  him.  The 
very  account  in  which  we  find  all  these  stories  tells  us  how 
well  both  sides  had  been  served  by  spies  and  messengers.^ 
Each  prince  must  have  been  thoroughly  aware  with  what 
sort  of  an  enemy  he  had  to  deal.  There  was  enough  indeed 
to  make  the  stoutest  heart  in  either  army  anxious ;  but  of 
any  feeling  unworthy,  of  a  King  or  a  soldier  Harold  and 
William  were  alike  incapable.  The  proud  horsemen  and 
archers  of  Normandy  might  indeed^  like  the  Medes  of  old, 
wonder  at  the  tactics  which  opposed  them  without  the  help 
of  bow  or  steed  ;^  but  they  could  hardly^  like  their  fore- The  Eng- 
runners,  impute  madness  to  the  immoveable  wedge  of  men  genlaa 
which^  as  if  fixed  to  the  ground  by  nature,  covered  every 
inch  of  the  opposite  hill.  The  whole  height  was  alive  with  Their  de- 
warriors;  the  slopes,  strong  in  themselves,  were  still  oiose  amy. 
further  strengthened  by  the  firm  barricades  of  ash  and 
other  timber,  wattled  in  so  close  together  that  not  a  crevice 
could  be  seen.  Up  the  slopes,  through  the  barricades,  the 
enemy  had  to  make  their  way  in  the  teeth  of  ranks  of  men, 
ranged  so  closely  together  in  the  thick  array  of  the  shield- 
wall,  that  while  they  simply  kept  their  ground,  the  success 
of  an  assailant  was  hopeless.^    Every  man,  &om  the  Eling 

^    Sm  above,  p.  457,  &c. 

^  Herod,  vi.    11  a.      Moj^ii^y  tc   reiuri  *A0fiP(Uoi<ri    iir4^tpop    Koi    vAyxy 
^\€6piii¥f  6p4tttrres  aitrovs  oKlyovSj  Koi  ro^ovs  Zp6itj^  iirttyofitvovs,  oUre  twwov 
inrapxoioffs  o'^i  oSrt  ro^€Vftdra$y,     Here  however  it  was  no  case  of  hp6fji^ 
iirtlytirBau. 
'  Roman  de  Ron,  12929  ; 

"  Fet  orent  devant  els  eacnz  Devant  eU  lea  orent  levei 

De  fenestres  h  d'altres  fuz,  Gome  cleies  joinz^  terrez  ; 
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CHAP.  XV.  downwardB,  was  on  fisot.    lliooe  who  rode  to  the  field  pot 
^YOT     ^^  hoTses  aside  when  the  moment  for  actual  fightbig 


foot.  came.^    An  English  King  was  bound  to  expose  his  subjects 

to  no  danger  from  which  he  himself  shrank,  and,  where 
the  King  fonght,  no  man  might  dream  of  flight.^  Tins 
ancient  national  custom,  adopted  in  earlier  fights  fitan 
choice  and  habit,  was,  in  the  post  which  Harold  had 
chosen,  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity.  The  work  of  that 
day  was  to  defend  a  fortress,  to  stand  firm,  and  to  strike 
down  at  once  any  man  who  strove  to  make  his  way  within 

The  light-  its  woodcu  walls.    To  the  south-west  of  the  hill,  beyond  the 

the  left,  isthmus,  seem  to  have  been  placed  the  less  trustworthy  por- 
tions of  the  army,  the  sudden  levies  of  the  southern  shire& 
These,  like  the  Norman  archers,  had,  for  the  most  part,  no 

English      defensive  armour.     Their  weapons  were  of  various  kinds; 

^pon^  the  bow  was  the  rarest  of  all  ,-^  a  few  only  were  armed  with 

N*i  lessierent  nnle  jointare,  D'escoz  h  d'aiz  a'avironerent^ 

Fet  en  orent  devant  closture.  Issi  desfendre  se  kuiderent ; 

Par  ii  Normanz  entrels  yenist,        £t  8*il  se  fuBsent  bien  teoa, 
Ki  descunfire  lea  volsist.  Jk  ne  fuBsent  li  jor  veittcii.*' 

Will.  Malms,  iii.  141.  "Pedites  omnes  cum  bipexmibus,  conserta  ante  se 
soutonim  testudine,  impenetrabilem  cnneum  faciunt ;  qaod  profecto  ilUs 
eA  die  saluti  fuisset,  nisi  Kormanni  8imalat&  fugft  more  sao  ocHifertot 
manipuloe  laxHssent."  On  the  shield-wall,  see  vol.  i.  p.  300.  Of.  the  7^!^ 
of  the  Persians  at  Plataia,  Herod,  iz.  61  (see  Blakesley's  note),  and  the  pali- 
sade at  Mykald,  ix.  97. 

^  See  Yol.  i.  p.  298.    Will.  Pict.  133.   "Protinhs,  equonun  ope  relicts, 
cuncti  pedites  constitere  densiiis  conglobati.*'    So  Guy,  369  ; 
"  Nescia  gens  belli  solamina  spemit  equonim, 
Viribus  et  fidens  haeret  homo  pedibus, 
Et  decus  eue  mori  tumrnwin,  dijudicat  armii, 
Subjuga  ne  tellus  tranaeat  cdteritts." 
(The  Peterborough  Chronicler  himself  could  not  have  asked  for  a  nobler 
p&nogyric  on  his  countrymen  than  these  two  lines.)  He  presently  adds  (377); 
"Omnes  descendunt  et  equos  post  terga  relinquunt, 
AfBzique  solo  bella  ciere  tubis.*' 
'  See  the  quotation  firom  William  of  Malmesbury  at  vol.  i.  p.  399. 
'  Only  one  English  archer  is  represented  in  the  Tapestry,  pL  14.    He  is 
a  small  man  without  armour,  crouching  under  the  shield  of  a  tall  House- 
carl,  like  Teukros  under  that  of  Aias ;  II.  viii.  267.    Compare  the  remarks 
on  the  use  of  the  bow  at  Stamfordbridge,  p.  370. 
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swords  or  axes.  Most  of  them  had  javelins  or  clubs,  some  ohap.  xv. 
had  only  sach  rustic  weapons  as  forks  and  sharp  stakes. 
Others  seem  to  have  retained  some  of  the  rudest  arms  of 
primitive  days^  and  to  have  gone  to  battle  with  the  stone 
hatchets  or  stone  hammers  which  we  commonly  look  on  as 
belonging  only  to  earlier  and  lower  races  than  our  own.^ 
But  even  such  rode  weapons  as  these  would  be  of  use  in 
thrusting  back  the  less  efficient  portion  of  the  invaders,  as 
they  strove  to  climb  the  height  or  to  break  down  the 
barricade.  But  it  was  not  in  troops  or  arms  like  these  that 
Harold  placed  his  main  trust.  The  flower  of  the  English 
army  consisted  of  the  King's  personal  following,  his  picked 
men,  who  had  been  his  comrades  in  all  his  wars,  together 
with  the  chosen  warriors  of  Kent,  Essex,  and  London. 
These  wore  helmets  and  coats  of  mail  hardly  differing 
from  those  of  the  enemy.  Their  shields  too  were  mostly 
of  the  same  kite-shaped  form,  but  a  few  of  them  vary  from 
this  type;  some  especially  are  round,  with  a  boldly  pro- 
jecting boss,  more  like  the  shields  of  classical  warfare. 
They  carried,  like  the  Bomans,  javelins  to  hurl  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  action,  and  heavier  weapons  for  close  combat. 
Some  still  retained  the  ancient  broadsword,  the  weapon 
of  Brunanburh,  of  Maldon,  and  of  Assandun,  but  most  of 

^  The  heavy.armed  English  in  the  Tapestry  are  largely  armed  with  the 
axe,  which  one  only  of  the  light-armed  in  plate  15  seems  to  carry.  Waoe 
therefore  b  hardly  accurate  when  he  says  (13927), 

"  Qddons  Engleiz  haohes  portoent, 
E  gisarmes  ki  bien  trenchoent." 
"  Greldons"  being  said  to  mean  peasants.     He  had  before  said  (13839), 
"  Li  vilain  des  viles  aplouent,  Machues  portent  h  granz  pels, 

Tels  armes  portent  com  ils  trovent,  Forches  ferries  ^  tioels.'* 
The  "lignis  imposita  saxa"  of  William  of  Poitiers  (133)  can  hardly  mean 
engines  for  hurling  stones,  but  rather  such  rude  weapons  as  are  described 
in  the  text.  Perhaps  we  may  recognize  them  in  the  odd-looking  clubs 
which  are  borne  by  the  flying  English  in  the  Tapestry,  pi.  16,  and  one  of 
which  is  shown  as  hurled  in  pi.  14.  Otherwise  the  light-armed  are  mainly 
anned  with  javelins,  as  in  pi.  15.  I  follow  the  Tapestry  throughout  as  to 
the  equipment  of  the  two  classes  of  English. 


ensigns; 
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oBAp.  zv.  them  bore  a  weapon  more  terrible  stilly  the  long-handled  axe 
The  Eng-    fielded  with  both  hands.   The  introduction  of  this  arm  was 

liab  axes. 

an  innovation  of  the  last  fifty  years.  Its  introductioa  wis 
doubtless  due  to  Cnut,  but  the  axe  was  probably  brought 
into  more  general  use,  and  made  more  distinctly  the  na- 
tional weapon,  by  Harold  himself.  The  Norman  writeis 
seem  almost  to  shudder  at  the  remembrance  of  this  fearfiil 
weapon,  which,  wielded  by  the  arm  of  Harold,  struck  do!wn 
horse  and  man  at  a  single  blow.^  It  was  in  tmth  the 
perfection  of  a  weapon  of  mere  strength ;  no  blow  could  be 
so  crushing  if  the  blow  reached  its  aim ;  but  swung  in  the 
air,  as  it  was,  with  both  hands,  it  left  its  wielder  singnlarly 
exposed  to  missile  weapons  while  in  the  act  of  striking  the 
^e^o  blow.*  On  the  very  crown  of  the  hill,  on  the  point  where 
the  ground  begins  to  slope  to  the  south-east,  the  poiirt 

^  Will.  Malms,  iii.  243.  "  Haroldus  .  .  .  sepe  hostem  oominbs  Yenientem 
ferire,  at  nullus  impiine  aocederet  quin  statim  uno  ictn  equus  et  eqiies 
procideient."  So  the  description  in  Waoe  (13400)  of  the  exploits  of  an 
English  warrior ; 

'' A  un  Normant  s'en  vint  tot  droit,    La  hache  ki  mult  bien  trencha ; 
Ki  arm^  fu  sor  un  destrier  ;  Li  col  del  cheval  en  travere 

Od  la  hache  ki  fu  d*acier,  Oolpa  k*a  terre  vint  li  fsn, 

£1  helme  f^rir  le  kuida,  E  li  cheval  chaX  avant 

Maiz  li  colp  ultre  escolorja ;  Od  tot  son  meetre  k  terre  jus." 

Par  devant  Tarcon  glac^ia 
Many  groups  in  the  Tapestry  fully  bear  out  this  description.  Does  tbe 
special  mention  of  "  ader  "  imply  that  the  Danish  axe  was,  so  late  as  this 
time,  ever  made  of  bronze  ?  I  believe  that,  vividly  as  the  great  axes  of  the 
eleventh  century  live  in  description  and  in  stitch-work,  no  antiquary  has 
ever  lighted  on  a  specimen.  The  clashing  of  axe  and  lance  at  Senlac  can 
hardly  foil  to  remind  one  of  the  saying  of  Sperthias  and  Boulis  (Herod, 
vii.  135);  <i  y^p  odr^f  [i\€v$€plri%'\  V9ipit<rato,  ohK  tiP  96pa^ri  ^rufifi  'vKiots  4ifu9 
Tcpl  airrris  fiixtifBiu,  &AX&  koI  TtX^xcco'i. 
'  Roman  de  Rou,  13733  ; 

"  Engieiz  ne  saveient  joster,  Od  sez  dous  mainz  I'estuet  tenir, 

Ke  k  cheval  armeti  porter ;  Ne  pot  entendre  k  sei  covrir, 

Haches  h  gisarmes  teneient,  S*il  velt  f^rir  de  grant  air ; 

Od  tals  armes  se  cumbateient.       Bien  f^rir  ^  covrir  ensemble 
Hoeta  ki  od  hache  volt  £&rir,         Ne  pot  l*en  faire,  90  me  semble." 
This  remark  of  VVace  is  well  illustrated  by  many  of  the  figures  in  the 
Tapestry. 
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directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  advancing  nrmj,  on  the  spot  obap.  sv. 
maxked  to  after  ages  by  the  high  altar  of  the  abbey  church 
of  Battle,  were  planted  the  two-fold  ensigns  of  England.^ 
There,  high  above  the  host,  jQashed  the  Dragon  of  Wessex^  the  Dra- 
the  sign  which  had  led  Englishmen  to  victory  at  Ethandon  ^^'^ ' 
and  at  Brunanbnrh,  at  Penselwood  and  at  Brentford,  and 
which  had  sank  without  dishonour  in  the  last  fight  beneath 
the  heights  of  Assandun.^    And  now  it  came  all  glorious 
from    the    overthrow    of   the  mightiest  warrior   of   the 
North,  to  try  the  fortune  of  Enghmd  against  the  subtler 
arts    of   Gaul  and  Bome.     There  too  was   pitched   the  the  Stan- 
Standard,   the  personal  ensign  of  the   King,  a  glorious  Fighting 
gonfiemon,   blazing  with  gems,  and   displaying^  wrought  ^^' 
in  the  purest   gold,    the    old    device    of  Eteoklos,^    the 
armed  warrior  advancing  to   the  battle.^     Around  this  The  group 
special  post  of  honour  and  of  danger  were  ranged  the  standard, 
choicest  warriors   of  England,  the  personal  following  of 
Harold  and  his  house,  their  Theg^  and  their  Housecarls, 
the  men  who  had  stormed  the  mountain-holds  of  Gruffydd 
and  whose  axes  had  cloven  the  shield-wall  of  Hardrada.^ 

»  Wid.  Amb.  375  ; 

"  In  lummo  montlB  vexillam  vertice  fizit, 
Affigique  jubet  csetera  signa  aibi.*' 
This  seems  a  daric  allnsion  to  the  double  ensign. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  419.  The  passage  of  Henly  of  Huntingdon  there  qaoted 
gives  ns  just  the  explanation  which  is  needed.  The  Tapestry  (pi.  16) 
very  distinctly  shows  the  Dragon,  and  the  other  writers  describe  the  Stan- 
dard. Whether  the  Standard  itself  is  shown  in  the  Tapestry,  pi.  14,  I  do 
not  feel  certain.    If  so,  the  Fighting  Man  is  not  discernible. 

'  .£sch.  Sept.  c.  Theb.  447 ; 

icxyiM^Titrrou  b*  iunrls  ov  fftiiKphy  rp6icov' 
h.v^p  V  6w\lrTiSf  K.T.X, 

*  Will.  Pict.  144.  "Memorabile  vexillnm  Heraldi,  hominis  armati 
imftginem  inteztam  habens  ex  anro  purissimo.**  Will.  Malms,  iii.  241. 
"Yexillum  .  .  .  erat  in  hominis  pugnantis  figurft,  auro  et  lapidibus  arte 
snmptuosft  intextum."     So  Roman  de  Rou,  12975  ; 

"  Li  gonfanon  fu  mult  yaillanz,  D*or  ^  de  pierres  reluisanz." 

*  Wid.  Amb.  374.  "  Nobilibusque  viris  munit  utrumque  latus.**  So 
Boman  de  Ron,  12973; 

"  Ases  out  entur  li  Baronz.  Heraut  fu  lez  si  gonfanonz." 
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oHAP.  zv.  And  there^  between  the  Dragon  and  the  Standard^  stood 
The  King   the  rising  hopes  of  England's  newly-chosen  dynasty.    There, 

ftllQ    his  _  a 

kinsfolk.  OS  the  inner  circle  of  the  host,  were  ranged  the  &ted 
warriors  of  the  house  of  Godwine.  Three  generations  of 
that  great  line  were  gathered  beneath  the  Standard  of  its 
chief.  There  stood  the  aged  ^Ifwig^  with  his  monk's 
cowl  beneath  his  helmet.  There  stood  young  Hakon  the 
son  of  Swegen^  atoning  for  his  father's  crimes.  And,  doeer 
still  than  all^  the  innermost  centre  of  that  glorious  ring, 
stood  the  kingly  three^  brothers  in  life  and  death.  There, 
in  their  stainless  truths  stood  Gyrth  the  counsellor  and 
Leofwine  the  fellow-exile.^  And  there^  with  his  foot 
firm  on  his  native  earthy  sharing  the  toils  and  dangers 
of  his  meanest  soldier^  with  the  kingly  helm  upon  his 
brow  and  the  two-handed  axe  upon  his  shoulder,^  stood 
Harold^  King  of  the  English. 

The  French  army  was  now  crossing  the  lower^  bat  not 
level,  ground  which  lies  between  Telham  and  Senlac.  It  is 
not  strictly  a  plain^  but  rather  a  rolling  country^  with  the 
ground  rising  and  falling.  Swampy  as  it  still  is  in  many 
places,  to  cross  it,  and  that  in  the  ftdl  harness  of  battle, 

^  Will.  Malms,  iii.  241.  "Bex  ipse  pedes  juxta  vezillum  stabat  cum 
fratribuB.**  So  William  of  Poitiers  by  implication  (138) ;  "  Propiua  Begem 
fratres  ejus  duo  reperti  sunt.*'    Waoe  says  (13971) ; 

"Lewine  h  Guert  furent  od  lui,  Frere  Heraut  fiirent  andul." 
And  afterwards  (13 105),  "Enviran  els  lorparenz  furent.*'  On  the  stieogth 
of  this  I  have  ventured  to  introduce  Hakon,  as  well  as  .£lfwig.  The 
Abbot  undoubtedly  was  there  (see  voL  ii.  p.  644) ;  and,  if  Harold  had 
brought  Hakon  back  from  Normandy  (see  above,  p.  242),  he  would  hardly 
be  away.  I  may  perhaps  have  been  somewhat  influenced  by  the  part 
which  Hakon  plays  in  Lord  Lytton's  romance,  where  however  he  some- 
what usurps  the  traditional  functions  of  Gyrth. 

'  '*  Granz  baches  tindrent  en  lor  coIb"  says  Wace  (13111),  but  none 
appears  in  the  Tapestry  with  the  axe  hanging  from  the  neck.  Can  "  en 
lor  cols"  mean  "on  their  shoulders"'?  In  the  Tapestry,  pi.  14,  an  Eng- 
lishman is  distinctly  shown  resting  his  axe  on  his  shoulder  while  he  uses 
his  spear. 
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must  have  added  somewhat  to  the  toils  and  difficulties  of  ohap.  xy« 
a   march  which  had  already  led  them  from  Hastings  to 
Telham.     Still  all  three  divisions  pressed  vigorously  on  to 
the  foot  of  the  heights.     Alan  and  his  Bretons  on  the  left,  Points  of 
the  division  of  William's  army  which  was  most  likely  the  ^^^  ^^^ 
least  esteemed^  had  to  make  their  attack  on  the  least  trust-  divi«ion8. 
worthy  portion  of  the  English  army.     They  had  to  make 
their  way  up  the  ground  lying  to  the  west  of  the  present 
buildings  of  the  abbey.     There  the  ascent  is  easiest  in 
itself^  but  it  is  defended  by  the  small  detached  hill  already 
spoken  of/  which  was  doubtless  occupied  as  an  English 
outpost.   On  the  other  hand^  at  the  extreme  rights  Roger  of 
Montgomery  with  his  Frenchmen  had  to  attack  at  the 
eastern  and  north-eastern  points  of  the  lull^  perhaps  over 
the  ground  ranging  from  the  present  road  fix>m  Hastings 
nearly  to  the  parish  church  of  Battle.     William  himself 
and  his  native  Normans  took  on  them  the  heaviest  task  of 
all.     They  were  the  centre^  and  their  duty  was  to  cut  their  wiltiam 
way  up  the  hill  right  to  the  Standard^  in  the  teeth  of  King  a^Snst  the 
Harold  himself  and  the  picked  men  of  the  English  host.        Standard. 

And  now  the  fight  began.     It  was  one  of  the  sacred  Beginning 
hours  of  the  Churchy  it  was  at  the  hour  of  prime^  three  battle. 
hours  before  noon-day,^  that  the  first  blows  were  exchanged  9  ^•^« 
between  the  invaders  and  the  defenders  of  England.     The 
Normans  had  crossed  the  English  fosse^^  and  were  now  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill^  with  the  palisades  and  the  axes  right 

'  See  above,  p.  444. 

>  Flor.  Wig.  1066.     '•  Ab  horft  diei  tertift.'*    So  Bomau  de  Rou,  13265 ; 
"  Dez  ke  tierce  del  jor  entra^  Fust  si  de  si,  fust  si  de  \k, 

Ke  la  bataille  oomen9a,  Ke  nus  ne  sout  lequel  veincreit, 

De  si  ke  none  trespassa  Ne  ki  la  teire  cunquerreit." 

But  I  cannot  help  noticing  the  tendency  to  make  the  hours  of  battles  and 
of  other  great  events  coincide  with  the  hours  of  the  Church. 
'  Roman  de  Rou,  13215  ; 
"  En  la  champaigne  out  un  foss^  ;    En  belliant  Torent  pass^, 
Nonnanz  Paveient  adoss^  ;  Ke  Taveient  mie  esgard^." 
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OHAP.  XY.  before  them.  The  trumpet  sounded,  aud  a  flight  of  arrows 
from  the  archers  in  all  the  three  divisions^  of  William's  army 
was  the  prelude  to  the  onslaught  of  the  heaYy-armied  foot. 

Ezploita  of  But^  before  the  two  armies  met  band  to  hand^  a  juggler  or 
minstrel^  known  as  TaiUefer^  the  Cleaver  of  Iron^'  rode  forth 
fiom  the  Norman  ranks  as  if  to  defy  the  whole  force  of  Eng* 
land  in  his  single  person.  He  craved  and  obtained  the  Duke's 
leave  to  strike  the  first  blow ;  he  rode  forth,  singing  songs 
of  Roland  and  of  Charlemagne^ — so  soon  had  the  name  and 
exploits  of  the  great  German  become  the  spoil  of  the  enemy. 
He  threw  his  sword  into  the  air  and  caught  it  again;^  but 
he  presently  showed  that  he  could  use  warlike  weapons  for 
other  purposes  than  for  jugglers'  tricks  of  this  kind ;  he 
pierced  one  Englishman  with  his  lanocj  he  struck  down  an- 
other with  his  sword^  and  then  himself  fell  beneath  the  blows 
of  their  comrades.  A  bravado  of  this  kind  might  serve  as 
an  omen^  it  might  stir  up  the  spirits  of  men  on  either  side  j 
but  it  could  in  no  other  way  affect  the  fate  of  tiie  battle. 

*  Od.  ix.  156  \ 

fidWofjLW. 

*  Wace  (13149  et  seqq.)  introduoea  him  as  "Taillefer  ki  malt  bieo 
cantout."    Gay  of  Amiens  first  calls  him  (391) 

"  Histiio,  oor  audax  nimium  quern  nobilitabat ;" 
and  afterwards  (399) 

*'  Incisor-ferri  mimos  oognomine  dictas.** 

*  Roman  de  Ron,  13151 ; 

"  Devant  li  Das  alout  cantant  E  d'Oliver  h  des  Tasaals 

De  Karlemaine  ^  de  Bollant,         Ki  morurent  en  Renchevak.*' 
Will.  Malms.  liL  242,     "Tunc  cantilenA  Rollandi  inchoat&,  at  mairtium 
viri  exemplum  pugnaturoe  aocenderet."    So  in  the  Ludwigslied ; 

''  Sang  was  gesungen,         Wig  was  bigunnen.'* 
After  the  profanation  of  the  name  of  the  great  Emperor,  it  is  rafr«Bhin|r  to 
turn  to  a  word  or  two  of  his  own  speech. 

*  I  should  hardly  have  ventured  to  accept  this  juggling  trick  on  the  eok 
authority  of  Henry  of  Huntington  (M.  H.  B.  763  B),  but  we  find  it  also  in 
Guy,  393 ; 

"  Hortatur  Gallos  verbis,  et  territat  Anglos ; 
Alt^  projiciens  Indit  et  ense  suo.*^ 


ones. 
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William  was  too  wary  a  general  to  trust  mticli  to  such  ohap.  xv. 
knight-errantry  as  this.  After  the  first  discharge  of  First 
arrows^  the  heavier  foot  followed  to  the  attack^  and  the 
real  struggle  now  beg^n.  The  French  infantry  had  to  toil 
tip  the  hill^  and  to  break  down  the  palisade^  while  a  shower 
of  stones  and  javelins  disordered  their  approach^^  and  while 
club^  sword^  and  axe  greeted  all  who  came  within  the 
reach  of  hand-strokes.  The  native  Normans  had  to  do  this 
in  the  face  of  the  fiercest  resistance^  in  the  teeth  of  the 
heaviest  axes^  wielded  by  the- hands  of  men  with  whom 
to  fight  had  ever  been  to  vanquish,  the  kinsmen  and 
Thegns  and  Housecarls  of  King  Harold.  Their  own 
missiles^  hurled  firom  below,  could  do  comparatively 
little  damage.  Both  sides  fought  with  unyielding  valour ; 
the  war-cries  rose  loud  on  either  side;^  the  Normans  The  war- 
shouted  "Ood  help  us;''  the  English^  firom  behind  their 
barricades^  mocked  with  cries  of  ^^Out,  ouf  every  foe 
who  entered  or  strove  to  enter.^  But  our  fathers  also 
mingled  piety  with  valour  j  they  too  called  on  holy  names 
to  help  them  in  that  day's  struggle.^    They  raised  their 

^  WiU.  Pict.  133.  "  lis  [the  English  missiles^  see  abo7e,  p.  473],  veluti 
iDole  letiferft,  statim  noeiros  obroi  putares." 

'  Jb.  "  Altissimus  clamor,  bine  Normannious,  iIUdo  barbaricus,  armorum 
gonitu  et  gemitu  morientium  superatur." 

'  Boman  de  Rou,  13 193  ; 

"  Normani  escrient ;  Dex  ale ; 
La  gent  englesohe,  Ut  s'escrie." 
Compare  the  dying  words  of  Lewis  the  Pious  in  the  Astronomer's  Life  (64, 
Pertz,  ii.  648) ;   "  Bis  dixit,  HuU,  hutz,  quod  significat  for€U.      Undo 
patet  quia  malignum  spiritum  vidit/'  &o.    The  English  had  to  drive  out 
less  ghostly  foes. 

*  As  we  have  two  ensigns,  a  national  and  a  personal  one,  so  we  evidently 
ha?e  a  national  and  a  personal  war-cry.  As,  besides  the  Standard,  Harold's 
own  Standard,  we  have  the  national  Dragon,  so  we  have  the  cry  of ''  Holy 
Cross/*  which  cannot  fail  to  be  an  invocation  of  Harold's  own  Holy  Cross 
of  Waltham,  and  we  have  also  another  cry  of  "  God  Almigfaty,"  which  we 
must  infer  to  be  more  strictly  a  national  cry.  We  may  fancy  that  the 
irregular  levies  shouted  "God  Almighty,"  while  the  King's  Thegns  and 
Housecarls  shouted  "Holy  Cross,** 
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CHAP.  XV.  national  war-cry  of  "Gtxl  Almighty/^  ^  and   in   remem- 
brance of  the  relic  which  their  King  so  well   loved  to 
The  "Holy  honour,  they  called  on  the  "  Holy  Cross/'  the  Holy  Cross 
Waltham.   of  Waltham,  little  knowing  perhaps  of  the  awful  warning 
which  that  venerated  rood  had  given  to  their  King  and 
to  his  people.^     The  Norman  infantry  had  now  done  its 
Attack       best,  but  that  best  had  been  in  vain.    The  choicest  chivalry 
Norman     of  Europe  now  pressed  on  to  the  attack.^    The  knights  of 
Normayidy,  and  of  all  the  lands  from  which  men  had  flocked 
to  William's  standard,  now  pressed  on,  striving  to  make 
what  impression  they  could  with  the  whole  strength  of 
themselves  and  their  horses  on  the  impenetrable  fortress 
of  timber,  shields,  and  living  warriors.     But  the  advantage 
of  ground  enjoyed  by  the  English,  their  greater  physical 
strength  and   stature,^  the  terrible  weapons  which  tibey 
wielded,    all   joined    to    baffle    every    effort   of    Breton, 
Ficard,    Norman,    and    of   the    mighty    Duke    himself. 

^  Compare  the  description  of  a  widely  different  warfare ; 
'*  And  one  enormous  shout  of '  AUah ! '  rose 
In  the  same  moment,  loud  as  even  the  roar 
Of  war^s  most  mortal  engines,  to  their  foes 

Hurling  defiance :  city,  stream,  and  shore 
Resounded  '  Allah ! '  and  the  donda  which  close 

With  thickening  canopy  tbe  conflict  o'er. 
Vibrate  to  the  Eternal  name.     Hsrk  through 
All  sounds  it  pierceth,  'Allah  !  AlUh  t  Hu  1'  ** 

Don  Jnan,  viii.  8. 
'  We  here  get  some  more  of  Waco's  English.    Roman  de  Rou,  13119  ; 
*'  Olicrone  sovent  crioent,  Ke  Savnlt  Croix  est  en  franceiz, 

E  Oodemite  reclamoent ;  Et  Oodemite  altretant 

O^icroMe  est  en  engleiz  Com  en  frenceiz  i>ez  totiN^tsfanf." 

'  Will.  Piot.  133.  '*Sub?eniunt  equites,  et  qui  posteriores  fuere  fiunt 
primi.     Pudet  emini\s  pugnare  ;  gladiis  rem  gerere  audent." 

*  lb.  ''Angli  nimium  adjuvantur  superioris  loci  opportnnitate,  qaem 
sine  procursu  tenent,  et  maxim^  oonferti ;  atque  ingenti  qnoque  nmnero- 
sitate  suft  atque  yalidissimA  oorpulentilL ;  prssterea  pugnse  instrumentis, 
qoas  facile  per  scuta  vel  alia  tegmina  viam  inyeninnt."  ^'Coipalentia** 
doubtless  means  height  and  general  bigness.  The  English  in  the  Tapestiy 
are  decidedly  taller  than  the  Normans.  Compare  the  same  remark  on  our 
continental  kinsfolk,  p.  90. 
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Javelin  and  arrow  had  been  tried  in  vain;  every  Norman  ohaf.xv. 
missOe  had  found  an  English  missile  to  answer  it.^     The 
lifted  lances  bad  been  found  wanting;  the  broad  sword 
had  clashed  in  vain   against  the  two-handed  axe;^   the 
maces   of  the   Duke  and  of  the  Bishop  had  done  their 
best.     But  few  who  came  within  the  unerring  sweep  of 
an  English  axe  ever  lived  to  strike  another  blow.     Bank  Success  of 
afber  rank  of  the  best  chivalry  of  Prance  and  Normandy  tactics  • 
pressed  on  to  the  unavailing  task.     All  was  in  vain;  the  ^Jl***^ 
old  Teutonic  tactics^  carried  on  that  day  to  perfection  by  back. 
the  master-skill  of  Harold^  proved  too  strong  for  the  arts 
and  the  valour  of  Gaul  and  Boman.     Not  a  man   had 
swerved;   not  an  inch  of  ground  was  lost;   the  shield- 
wall  was  still  unbroken,  and  the  Dragon  of  Wessex  still 
soared  unconquered  over  the  hill  of  Senlac. 

The  English  had  thus  far  stood  their  ground  well  and 
wisely.     The  tactics   of  Harold  had  thus  far  completely 
answered.    Not  only  had  every  attack  fieuled,  but  the  great 
mass  of  the  French  army  altogether  lost  heart.   The  Bretons  Flight 
and  the  other  auxiliaries  on  the  left  were  the  first  to  give  Bretons 
way.     Horse  and  foot  alike,  they  turned  and  fled.    A  body  J^^^jj^ 
of  English  troops  was  now  rash  enough,  in  direct  defiance  %lit- 
of  the  King's  orders,  to  leave  its  post  and  pursue.     These  English 
were  of  course   some   of  the  defenders  of  the   English  P""^®- 
right.      They  may  have   been^  as  is  perhaps  suggested 

»  Will.  Pict.  133.  "  Vulnerant  et  eos  qui  eminhs  in  se  jacuhi  conjiciunt/* 
So  Wid.  Amb.  415  ; 

'*  Anglorum  stat  fixa  solo  densissima  tnrba. 
Tela  dat  et  telis  et  gladios  gladiis." 
*  Will.  Pitft.  u.  8.   "  Fortissimo  itaque  sustment  vel  propellunt  ausos  in 
se  districtum  ensibus  impetum  fisMsere."    Cf.  II.  xy.  708  j 

0^  Apa  Toiy9 
T^wy  iXKks  &/A^!t  fi4vov  oM  r*  &ic^vr«v, 
&AA*  oty*  iyy^fv  Ivrdiuvoij  Sfva  Bvfihv  tx^vrts, 

Kol  ^i^crtv  /i«yd\ouri  koX  iyx9<ftp  hfii^iy^ivi. 
VOL.  III.  I  i 
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CHAP.  zY.  by  a   later  turn  of  the    battle^   the    detachment    whidi 
guarded  the   small  outlying   hill.      Or  they   may   han 
been  the  men  posted  at  the  point  just  behind  the  out- 
lying hill^  where  the  slope  is  easiest^  and  where  the  nksm 
Breton  attack  would  most  likely  be  made.     They  had  soe- 
ceeded  in  beating  back  their  assailants,  and  the  tenaiptati(m 
to  chase  the  fiying  enemy  must  have  been  almost  irre- 
sistible.     And  it  may  even  be  that  old  differences  of  race 
added  keenness  to  the  encounter,  and  that  Englishmen  Ml 
a  special  delight  in  cutting  down  Bret-weakta  eTen  from 
Pwiicof  aU  beyond  sea.    At  any  rate,  the  whole  of  William's  left  wing^ 
ifmy.         was  thrown  into   utter  confusion.     The  central   division 
could  hardly  have  seen  the  cause  of  that  confusion  ;  the 
press  of  the  fugitives  disordered  their  ranks»  and   somi 
the  whole  of  the  assailing  host  vras  £dling  back ;  even  the 
Normans  themselves,  as  their  historian  is  driven  unwil- 
lingly to  confess,  were  at  last  carried  away  by  the   con- 
tagion.^     For   the  moment  the  day  seemed  lost;    men 
might  well  deem  that  the  Bastard  had  no  hope  of  being 
changed   into  the  Conqueror,  the  Duke  of  the  Normans 
William      into  the  King:  of  the  Engrlish.     But  the  strong  heart  of 
recall  the    William  &iled  him  not,  and  by  his  single  prowess  and 
fugitives,    pj^ence  of  mind  he    recalled  his   flying  troops.      Like 
Brihtnoth  at  Maldon,^  like   Eadmund  at  Sherstone,^  he 
was    himself  deemed   to   have   fallen   or   to   have   fled.* 

^  Will.  Pict.  133.  <'  Ecce  igitur  hao  sieyitift  perterriti  avertuntur  pedites 
pariter  atque  equites  Britanni  et  quotquot  auxiliares  erant  in  slnistro  oomu ; 
cedit  fer^  cuncta  Ducis  acies ;  quod  cum  pace  dictum  sit  Nonnannonun 
invictissims  nationis."    So  Gruy,  444  ; 

"Normanni  fugiunt,  dona  tegunt  clipei/' 
(On  the  difference  in  the  order  of  events  between  William  and  6uj  see 
Appendix  KK.)  Cf.  Eadmer  (5,  6,  copied  by  Roger  of  Howden,  Bromtoo, 
and  others) ;  '"  De  quo  prcelio  testantur  adhuc  Franci  qui  interfiiennt, 
quoniam,  lic^t  varius  casus  hie  inde  exstiterit,  tamen  tanta  strages  ac  faga 
Normannorum  fuit,  ut  victoria  quA  potiti  sunt  ver^  et  absque  duhio  solo 
miraoulo  Dei  adscribenda  sit/*  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  301.  '  lb,  p.  424. 

^  Will.  Pict.  u.  8.    "  Gredidere  Normauni  Ducem  ac  dominum  suum 
oecidiase." 
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He   tore  his  helmet  from  his  head^^   and  with  his  look  ohap.zv. 

and    his  voice'  he  called  back  his  men  to  the    attack. 

'*  Madmen/'  he  cried^  ''  behold  me.    Why  flee  ye  ?    Death 

is    behind  you,  victory  is  before  you.      I  live,  and  by 

God's  grace  I  will  conquer.''  ^    With  a  spear,  snatched, 

it  may  be,  from  some  comrade,  he  met  or  pursued  the 

fugitives,  driving  them  back  by  main  force  to  the  work.^ 

Yet    one  version  tells  us    that  at  this  very  moment   a 

counsellor  of  flight  was  at  his  side.     One  Norman  poet 

has   sung  how  Eustace  of  Boulogne  bade  William  turn 

his  rein,  and  not  rush  on  upon  certain  death.^      If  such 

counsels  were  ever    given,   they   were  cast    aside    with 

scorn  j  the  bold  words  and  gestures  of  the  Duke  restored 

the  spirits  of  his  men,  and  his  knights  once  more  pressed 

on,  sword  in  hand,^  round  him.     His  brother  the  Bishop 

meanwhile  rode,  mace  in  hand,  to  another  quarter,  and 

called  back  to  their  duty  another  party   of  fugitives.*^ 

^  Will.  Pict.  134.  *'  Nudato  insuper  capite  detraotftque  gale&."  So  Guy, 
448  ;  *'  Trains  galeft  nndat  et  ipse  caput."  In  the  Tapestry,  pi.  15,  he  simply 
nyaes  his  nose-pieoe.  This  was  perhaps  the  real  action,  which  it  was  hard 
to  describe  in  an  heroic  fi»hion. 

*  Wid.  Amb.  449.  "  Yultum  Normannis  dat,  verba  precantia  Grallis." 

'  WilL  Pict.  u.  s.  "  Me,  inquit,  circomspidte.  Viyo,  et  vincam,  opitn- 
lante  Deo.  Quae  vobis  dementia  fugam  suadet  ?"  &c.  The  exact  words  are 
of  coarse  given  differently  in  different  accounts. 

*  lb.  '*  Fugientibus  occurrit  et  obstitit,  verberans  aut  minans  hastft."  So 
Guy,  445 ;       "  Dux  ubi  penpexit  quod  gens  sua  viota  recedit, 

Occurrens  illi  signa  ferendo  manu, 
Increpat  et  csedit,  retinet,  constringit  et  hast&." 
Yet  it  is  at  this  moment  that  the  Tapestry  (pi.  15,  '<Hic  est  Willebn  Dux  **) 
shows  him  in  the  most  marked  way  with  his  mace. 

*  On  the  part  taken  by  Eustace  in  the  battle,  see  Appendix  XK. 

*  In  the  Tapestry,  pi.  15,  all  William*8  immediate  comrades  at  this  point, 
except  Eustace,  are  shown  with  drawn  swords. 

^  Roman  de  Rou,  13343  ; 

"  Quant  Odes  li  boen  corunez,  Issi  furent  ass^urd, 

Ki  de  Baieues  ert  sacrez,  Ne  se  sunt  mie  remu^. 

Poinst,  si  lor  dist,  Estez,  estez ;  Odes  revint  puignant  ari^ 

8^iez  en  paiz,  ne  vos  movez  ;  XT  la  bataille  esteit  plus  fibre, 

N*aiez  poor  de  nule  rien,  Ferment  i  a  li  jor  valu.^ 
Kar  se  Dex  plaist  nos  velncron  bien. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

The 
Bretons 
turn  on 
their  pur- 
suers. 


Second 

great 

attack; 

personal 

exploits  of 

William. 


WUliam 
seeks  out 
Harold ; 


but  is  un- 
horsed b J 
the  spear 
of  Gyrth. 


Encouraged  hj  this  turn  in  the  fight^  the  Breton  infiuitiy 
themselves^  chased  as  they  were  across  the  field  by  the 
over-daring  English,  now  turned  and  cut  their  pursaers  is 
pieces.^  Order  was  soon  again  established  throng^hont  tiie 
whole  line  of  the  assailants,  and  William  and  Odo,  witii 
all  their  host^  pressed  on  to  a  second  and  more  terrible 
attack. 

A  new  act  in  the  awful  drama  of  that  day  has  now 
begun.     The  Duke  himself,  at  the  head  of  his  own  Nor- 
mans, again  pressed  towards  the  Standard.      Now  came 
what  was  perhaps  the  fiercest  exchange  of  handstxokes  in 
the  whole  battle.      As  in  the  old  Roman   legend^^   the 
main  stress  of  the  fight  fell  on  three  valiant  brethren  on 
either  side.     William,  Odo,  and  Robert  pressed  on  to  the 
attack,  while  Harold,  Gyrth,  and  Leofivine  stood  ready  to 
defend.     The  Duke  himself,   his    relics  round  his    nec^ 
spurred  on  right  in  the  teeth  of  the  English  King.      A 
few  moments  more,  and  the  mighty  rivals   might   have 
met  &ce  to  face,  and  the  war-club  of  the  Bastard  mig^ht 
have  clashed  against  the  lifted  axe   of  the  Emperor  of 
Britain.     That  Harold  shrank  from  such  an  encounter  we 
may  not  deem  for  a  moment.     But  a  heart,  if  it  might  be, 
even  loftier  than  his  own  beat  high  to  save  him    from 
such  a  risk.     In  the  same  heroic  spirit  in  which  he  had 
already  offered  to  lead  the  host  on  what  seemed  a  desperate 

He  is  very  plainly  shown  in  the  Tapestry,  pi.  15  ;  '^  Hie  Odo  EpisoopoSk 
baculum  tenens,  confortat  pueros."  Odo  is  most  prominent  in  the  two 
authorities  connected  with  his  own  church. 

^  Will.  Pict.  134.    "Exardentes  Normanni,  et  circumvenientes  millia 
aliquot  insequuta  se,  momento  deleverunt  ea>  ut  ne  quidem  unos  super* 
esset."    But  Guy  (463)  seems  to  include  other  parts  of  the  army  also  ; 
"  Post  ilium  rellqui  feriunt  ad  corda  reversi ; 
Vires  assumunt  rejioiendo  metum. 
Ut  stipulsD  flammis  pereunt  spirantibus  auris, 
Sic  a  Francigenis,  Anglica  turba,  ruis." 
*  I  need  hardly  refer  to  the  story  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  in  Livy 
(i.  24) ;  *'  Forte  in  duobus  turn  exercitibus  erant  trigemini  fratres,  nee  state 
neo  viribus  dispares." 
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exi.terprise^^  the  Earl  of  the  East-Angles  pressed  forward  to  ohap.  zy. 
gi^e,  if  need  be^  his  own  life  for  his  King  and  brother. 
Sefore  William  could  come  to  handstrokes  with  Harold^ 
pexhaps  before  he  coidd  even  reach  the  barricade^  a  spear^ 
Ikixrled  hj  the  hand  of  Gyrth,  checked  his  progress.    The 
^w^eapon  so  &r  missed  its  aim  that  the  Duke  was  himself 
Txnhurt.     Bat  his  noble  Spanish  horse^  the  first  of  three 
tliat  died  under  him  that  day^  fell  to  the  ground.^    But 
]>uke  William  could  fight  on  foot  as  well  as  on  horseback.^ 
Indeed  on  foot  he  had  a  certain  advantage.    He  could  press 
closer  to  the  barricade^  and  could  deal  a  nearer  and  surer 
l>low.    And  a  near  and  sure  blow  he  did  deal.     William  Hand  to 
rose  to  his  feet ;  he  pressed  straight  to  seek  the  man  who  at  the  bar- 
Iiad  so  nearly  slain  him.    Duke  and  Earl  met  face  to  face^  ^l^mam 
^nd  the  English  hero  fell  crushed  beneath  the  stroke  of  k>.U»G7rtl» 

,        with  his 

the  Duke's  mace.^  The  day  might  seem  to  be  turning  own  hand, 
against  England^  when  a  son  of  Godwine  had  fallen ;  nor 
did  the  blow  come  singly.  Gyrth  had  fallen  by  a  fate 
i^orthy  of  such  a  spirit^  a  fate  than  which  none  could  be 
more  glorious ;  he  had  died  in  the  noblest  of  causes  and  by 
the  hand  of  the  mightiest  of  enemies.  Nor  did  he  fall 
alone ;  dose  at  his  side,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment^ 

^  See  above,  p.  434. 
»  Wid.  Amb.  471 ; 

'*  Heraldi  frater,  non  territus  ore  leoniB, 

Nomine  Gemt,  Regis  traduce  progenitns, 
librando  telum  celeri  yolitante  lacerto, 

Eminus  eminso  cuspide  corpus  equi 
Vulnerat,  atque  Ducem  peditem  bellare  coegit; 
Sed  pedes  effectus  dimioat  et  meliiis." 
80  Will.  I^ct.  136.  "  Equi  tres  ceciderunt  sub  eo  confossi.    Ter  ille  desi- 
luit  intrepidus,  nee  diu  mors  vectoris  inulta  remansit."    So  Will.  Malms, 
iii.  244.  '*  Dum  ubique  sssvit,  ubique  infrendet,  tres  equos  lectissimos  sub 
ae  confossos  eft  die  amisit.'*    I  find  no  account  of  the  third  unhorsing. 

*  Od.  ix.  49  ; 

"Hircipoy  tfcdorrts,  intfrrdfuyoi  yukv  &^*  hrwmw 

*  On  the  different  accounts  of  the  death  of  Gyrthi  see  Appendix  KK. 
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OHAP.  XV.  Leofwine^  fighting  sword  in  hand,  was  smitten  to  ihe  eartk 
Eaof^^  by  an  unnamed  assailant^  perhaps  by  the  maoe  of  tfce 
Prelate  of  Bayeux  or  by  the  lance  of  the  Count  of  Moitaiii.' 
A  dark  cloud  indeed  seemed  to  have  gathered  over  the 
destinies  of  the  great  West-Saxon  house.  Of  the  vBlimt 
band  of  sons  who  had  surrounded  Godwine  on  Hie  gmt 
day  of  his  return,  Harold  now  stood  alone.  By  a  finte  of 
special  bitterness^  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  fifl 
of  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him.  The  deed  of  Metamnis 
had  been^  as  it  were^  wrought  beneath  the  eyes  of  Hanni- 
bal ;  ^  Achilleus  had  looked  on  and  seen  the  doom  of  his 
Patroklos  and  his  Antilochos.  The  fate  of  England  nov 
rested  on  the  single  heart  and  the  single  arm  of  her 
King. 

But  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  still  &r  from  beings  deter- 
mined. The  two  Earls  had  fallen^  but  the  fight  at  liie 
barricades  went  on  as  fiercely  as  before.  The  men  of  the 
Earldoms  of  the  two  fallen  chiefs  relaxed  not  because  ot 
the  loss  of  their  captains.     The  warriors  of  Kent  and 


William      fought  manfully  to  avenge  their  leader.^    As  for  the  Duke, 

hone  from  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  f^^>  ^^  enemy  as  dangerous  on  foot  as 
J^^|^*°^when  mounted  on  his  destrier.  But  Norman  and  horse 
could  not  long  be  severed.  William  called  to  a  knight  of 
Maine  to  give  up  his  charger  to  his  sovereign.  Was  it 
cowardice,  was  it  disloyalty  to  the  usurper  of  the  rights 
of  the  old  Cenomannian  house,  which  made  the  knight  of 


^  The  death  of  Leofwine  as  well  as  of  Gyrth  is  placed  at  this  point  in 
the  Tapestry,  pi.  14. 

'  Liv.  zxvil  49.  "  Ihi,  ut  patre  Hamilcare  et  Hamubalo  fratre  dignnm 
erat,  pugnans  cecidit."  Compare  the  reception  of  the  news  by  Hiumibal  in 
0.  51. 

'  Roman  de  Ron,  13874  ; 

"  Lk  ii  la  presse  ert  plus  espesse,  E  li  Normans  ruser  faiseient^ 

Lk  oil  de  Kent  h  cil  d'Essesse  En  bus  les  fiusetent  retraire, 

A  merveille  se  cumbateient,  Ne  lor  poeient  grsnt  mal  fiure.** 
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AdTaine  reAise  to  dismount  at  William's  bidding  ?  ^     But  a  chap.  zv. 
l>lo\^  from  the  Duke's  hand  brought  the  disobedient  rider 
to    tiie  ground,^  and  William^  again  mounted^  was  soon 
HgsAn  dealing  wounds  and  death  among  the  defenders  of 
iEng^land.^     But  the  deed  and  the  fate  of  Gyrth  were  soon 
repeated.    The  spear  of  another  Englishman  brought  Wil- 
liaxn^s  second  horse  to  the  ground^  and  he  too^  like  the 
jEJaert- Anglian  Earl^  paid  the  penalty  of  his  exploit  by  death 
at  the  Duke's  own  hand.^    Count  Eustace  had  by  this  time 
better  learned  how  to  win  the  favour  of  his  great  ally. 
His  horse  was  freely  offered  to  the  Duke;   a  knight  of 
his  own  following  did  him  the  same  good  service^  and 
Dnke  and  Count  pressed  vigorously  on  against  the  Eng- 
lish lines.'^    The  struggle  was   hard;  but  the  advantage 
still  remained  with  the  English.     The  second  attack  had  Partial  ino- 
indeed  to  some  extent  prevailed.     Not  only  had  the  Eng-  Frenohmen 
lish  suffered  a  personal  loss  than  which  one  loss  only  could  ^^v^f 
have  been  greater,  but  the  barricade  was  now  in  some 

>  Wid.  Amb.  489  ; 

"  lUe  timens  csedem  negat  illi  ferre  salatem  ; 
Nam  pavitat  mortem,  oeu  lepus  ante  canem." 

But  the  other  motiye  is  just  as  likely  in  one  "ex  Cenomannorum  pro- 
genitus  genere.** 

*  lb.  491 ; 

*'  Dux  memnr,  ut  miles  Bubit6  se  yertit  ad  ilium, 
Per  nasum  galete  ooncitus  accipiens, 
Vultum  telluri,  plantas  ad  sidera  volyit ; 
Sic  sibi  concessum  scandere  currit  equum.'* 

Mark  the  mention  of  the  note-piece,  so  conspicuous  in  the  Tapestry. 

*  lb.  501  ; 

"  Postquam  f actus  eques  Dux  egt,  moz  acrihs  hostes 
Vulnerat,  aggreditur,  fulminat,  insequitur." 

*  lb.  503-518.    The  Englishman  is  described  as 

"  Filius  Hellocis,  vir  celer  et  fitcilis." 

I  wish  I  knew  how  to  identify  him. 

*  lb.  525; 

"  Talibus  auspiciis  Comes  et  Dux  associati, 

Quo  magis  anna  micant,  bella  simul  repetunt." 
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places  broken  down.^  The  French  on  the  rig^ht  had  bes 
specially  active  and  successful  in  this  work.  And  BpegaaHj 
distinguished  among  them  was  a  purtj  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  youthful  Norman  warrior^  Robert  the  son  of 
the  old  Roger  of  Beaumont.^  They  had  perhaps  met  with 
a  less  vigorous  resistance^  while  the  main  hopes  and  feais 
of  every  Englishman  must  have  gathered  round  the  great 
personal  struggle  which  was  going  on  beneath  the  Standard 
Still  those  who  were  most  successful  had  as  yet  tri- 
umphed only  over  timber^  and  not  over  men.  The  shield- 
wall  still  stood  behind  the  palisade^  and  every  Frenchman 
who  had  pressed  within  the  English  enclosure  had  paid 
for  his  daring  with  his  life.^  The  English  lines  were  as 
unyielding  as  ever;  and  though  the  second  attack  had 
been  less  completely  unsuccessful  than  the  first,  it  was 
still  plain  that  to  scale  the  hill  by  any  direct  attack  of 
the  Norman  horsemen  was  a  hopeless  undertaking. 

But  the  generalship  of  William,  his  ready  eye,  his  quick 
thought,  his  dauntless  courage,  never  failed  him.  In  tiie 
Norman  character  the  fox  and  the  lion  were  mingled  in 
nearly  equal  proportions ;  *  strength  and  daring  had  failed, 
but  the  object  might  perhaps  still  be  gained  by  stratagpem.^ 


^  Will.  Pict.  134.  **  Patuenint  tamen  in  eos  vise  indssd  per  diversas  partes 
fortiBsimorum  militum  ferro.r 

*  lb.  "Tiro  quidam  Normannus  Robertus,  Rogerii  de  Bello-Monte 
filius  .  .  .  proBlium  iUo  die  primum  experiens,  egit  quod  stemandum  esset 
laude,  cum  legione  quam  in  dextro  comu  duxit  irruens  ac  stemens  magnft 
cum  audacift."  Wace  (13462)  seemingly  confounds  Bobert  with  bis  father 
Roger,  who  was  not  there.  See  Prevost's  note,  ii.  219,  and  above,  p.  384. 
Mark  how  the  allies  and  mercenaries  are  put  under  Norman  oflScers. 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  11941  ; 

''  Jlk  Normant  ne  B*i  embastist,        Fust  par  hache,  fust  par  gisarme, 
Ke  Talme  k  hunte  ne  perdist,       U  par  machue  u  par  altre  arme." 

*  See  above,  p.  161. 

*  Wid.  Amb.  421  ; 

*'  Nee  penetrare  valent  spissum  nemus  Angligenarum, 
Ni  tribuat  vires  viribus  ingenium/' 
(The  metaphor  of  the  "nemus"  or  "silva"  runs  throughout  Guy's  de- 
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VVilliam  had  marked  with  pleasure  that  the  late  flight  ohaf.  zv. 
o:f    his  troops  had  beguiled  a  portion  of  the  English  to 
forsake  their  firm  arraj  and  their  strong  position.^     He 
liad   marked  with   equal   pleasure  that  some   impression 
had  at  last  been  made  on  the  English  defences.     If  by 
any  means  any  large  portion  of  the  English  army  ooidd 
he   drawn  down  from  the  heights^  an  entrance  might  be 
made  at  the  points  where  the  barricade  was  already  weak- 
ened.    He  therefore  ventured  on  a  daring  stratagem.    If 
his  army^  or  a  portion  of  it,  pretended  flighty  the  English 
\^oald  be  tempted  to  pursue ;  the  pretended  fugitives  would 
turn  upon  their  pursuers^  and  meanwhile  another  division 
might  reach  the  summit  through  the  gap  thus  left  open. 
He  gave  his  orders  accordingly,  and  they  were  fi&ithftdly 
and  skilMly  obeyed.   A  portion  of  the  army,  seemingly  the 
left  wing'  which  had  so  lately  fled  in  earnest,  now  again 
turned  in  apparent  flight.^     Undismayed  by  the  fi&te  ofTheEng- 
their  comrades  who  had  before  broken  their  lines^  the  right  come 
lEngUsh  on  the  right  wing,  mainly,  as  we  have  seen,  the  ^^'^  ^^ 
irregular  levies,  rushed  down  and  pursued  them  with  shouts 
of  delight.^    But  the  men  of  Britanny,  Poitou,  and  Maine 


•cription.)  So  William  of  Malmesbuiy  (ii.  aaS)  speaks  of  Harold  as  being 
"astutiA  Willelmi  circumventos." 

^  Will.  Pict.  135.  <' Meminerunt  quam  eptats  rei  panlld  ante  fuga 
dederit  occasionem." 

'  The  Brevis  Belatio  howeyer  (7)  calls  them  "cuneus  Nonnannorom  fere 
usque  ad  mUle  equitee."  But  he  adds  that  they  were  " ex  alterft  parte"  from 
the  Duke's  own  post. 

'  Will.  Pict.  u.  s.  "  Animadvertentes  Nonnanni,  sociaque  tnrba,  non 
absque  nimio  sui  inoommodo  hostem  tantum  simul  resistentem  superari 
posse,  terga  dederunt,  fagam  ex  industrUt  simulantes.** 

*  Guy  of  Amiens  (425)  marks  clearly  what  troops  they  were  who  broke 
their  order ; 

"  Rustica  lietatur  gens  et  superftsse  putabat. 
Post  tergum  nudis  insequitur  gladils." 

William  of  Poitiers  (135)  is  here  very  graphic ;  "  Barbaris  cum  spe  vio- 
toria  ingens  Istitia  exorta  est.  Sese  cohortautes  exsultant^  clamore  nostros 
malodictis  inorepabant,  et  minabantur  cunctos  ilUo6  ruituros  esse." 
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OBAP.  XT.  had  now  better  learned  their  lesson.    They  tamed  on  & 
V^^.  pursuing  English;  the  parts  of  the  combatants   were  st 

turn.         once  reversed,  and  the  pursuers  now  themselveB  fled  ii 
earnest.^     Yet,  undisciplined  and  foolhardy  as  th^  con- 
duct had  been,  they  must  have  had  some  wary  leaden 
among  them,  for  they  found  the  means  to  take  a  special 
revenge  for  the  fraud  which  had  been  played  off  upon  &eaL 
Stand  of     The  importance  of  the  small  outlying  hiU  now  came  into 
atthede-    ^^^  pla^J*     Either  its  defenders  had   never  left    it^  or  a 
tached  hill,  party  ^f  the  fagitives  contrived  to  rally  and  occupy  it 
At  all  events  it  was  occupied  and  gallantly  defiraoided  by 
a  body  of  light-armed  English.^     With  a  shower  of  darfei 
imd  stones  they  overwhelmed  a  body  of  French  who  at- 
Great         tacked  them ;  not  a  man  of  the  party  was  left.     Another 
of*the         party  of  English,  evidently  consisting  of  the  levies  of  ihe 
French  in   neighbourhood,  had  the  skill  to  use  their  knowledfire  of 

the  western       ^  '  o 

ravine.  the  countiy  to  the  best  advantage.  They  made  their  way 
to  the  difficult  ground  to  the  west  of  the  hill,  to  the  steq) 
and  thickly-wooded  banks  of  the  small  ravine.  Here  the 
light-armed  English  turned  and  made  a  stand;  the  Frendi 
horsemen,  recklessly  pursuing,  came  tumbling  head  over 
heels  into  the  chasm,  where  they  were  slaughtered  in  sudi 


^  Will.  Pict.  155.  "Normanni  repente  regirati  equis  interoeptoe  et 
inclusos  undique  mactavenint,  nullum  relinquentes."  BreTis  Belatio,  S. 
"  Normanni,  qui  erant  cautiorea  bello  quam  AngU,  raoz  rediemnt,  atqae 
inter  illos  et  agmen  a  quo  se  disjunxerant,  se  immiflerunt."  Wid.  Amb.  433  ,* 

Quique  fugam  simulant  instantibus  ora  retQirquent, 

Gonstrictofl  cogunt  yertere  dorsa  neci. 
Pars  ibi  magna  perit,  pars  et  densata  resistit, 

MiUia  namque  decern  sunt  ibi  pa89a  neeem,* 


Ii 


n 


*  Will.  Malms,  iii.  34a.  "  Ita  ingenio  circumyenti,  pulcram  mortem  pro 
patriae  ultione  meruere :  nee  tamen  ultioni  suae  defuere,  quin  crebru  ocm- 
sistentes,  de  insequeotibus  insignes  dadis  aceryos  facerent ;  nam,  oocnpato 
tumulo,  Normannos,  calore  suocensos  acriter  ad  superiora  nitentes,  in 
yallem  dejiciunt,  leyique  negotio  in  subjectos  tela  torquentes,  lapides 
rotantes,  omnes  ad  unum  fundunt/'  The  scene  is  viyidly  shown  in  the 
Tapestry,  pi.  1 5,  and  the  defenders  of  the  little  hill  are  all  light-armed. 
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nuiKibers  that  the  ground  is  said  to  have  heen  made  level  ohap.  xt. 
l>y  their  corpfles.^ 

The  men  who  had  committed  the  great  error  of  pursuing  Fatal  error 
"tlie  apparent  Aigitives  had  thus^  as  far  as  they  themselves  guit. 
ysv^eare  concerned^  retrieved  their  error  skiKuUj  and  man- 
frilly.    But  the  error  was  none  the  less  fatal  to  England. 
Tike  Duke's  great  object  was  now  gained ;  the  main  end  of 
Harold's  skilful  tactics  had  heen  frustrated  by  the  incon- 
siderate ardour  of  the  least  valuable  portion  of  his  troops. 
Through  the  rash  descent  of   the   light*armed    on   the 
rig^ht,  the  whole  English  army  lost  its  vantage-ground. 
The  pursuing  English  had  left  the  most  easily  accessible 
portion  of  the  hill  open  to  the  approach  of  the  enemy .^ 
While  French  and  English  were  scattered  over  the  lower 
ground;   fighting   in    no  certain  order  and  with  varied 
success^  the  main  body  of  the  Normans  made  their  way  on  The  Nor- 
to  the  hill;  no  doubt  by  the  gentle  slope  at  the  point  west  ^p  the  hill 
of  the  present  bmldings.^    The  great  advantage  of  the*^*^®^^' 
ground  was  now  lost;  the  Normans  were  at  last  on  the 
hill.     Instead  of  having  to  cut  their  way  up  the  slope  and 
through  the  palisades,  th^  could  now  charge  to  the  east, 
^th  a  slight  inclination  of  the  ground  in  their  favour, 
directly  against  the  defenders  of  the  Standard.     Still  the 

^  Will.  Malms.  iiL  943.  "  Item  foesatum  quoddam  prsBruptum,  com- 
pendiario  et  noto  libi  transitu  evadentes,  tot  ibi  inimicorum  conculcayere, 
lit  cumulo  cadaverum  planitiem  campi  eequarent.'*  On  this  last  pro< 
yerbial  saying,  see  above,  pp.  351,  369,  and  Appendix  CG.  This  scene  is 
most  yiyidly  shown  in  the  Tapestry,  pi.  15  ;  "  Hie  cedderant  simnl  Angli 
et  Franci  in  pnelio."  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  similar  event 
later  in  the  day  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill.    See  Appendix  KK« 

•  Wid.  Amb.  427 ; 

"  Amotis  sanis  labuntur  dilacerati, 

Silvaque  spissa  priiis  rarior  effidtur.'* 

*  This  was  evidently  the  case,  and  this  is,  I  suppose,  what  Quy  of 
Amiens  means  in  his  somewhat  difficult  lines  (439) ; 

"  Conspidt  ut  campum  comu  tenuare  sinistrum, 
Intrandi  dextrum  quod  via  larga  patet.** 
*'  Dextrum  "  would  thus  mean  the  SngliA  right. 
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GHAF.  zv.  battle  was  far  from  being  over.  The  site  had  still  some 
I^w  on^the  advantages  for  the  English.  The  hiU,  narrow  and  in  some 
biU*  places  with  steep  sides^  was  by  no  means  suited  for  the 

evolutions  of  cavaby^  and^  though  the  English   palisade 
was  gone^  the  English  shield-wall  was  still  a  formidable 
hindrance  in  the  way  of  the   assailants.     In   short   the 
position  which  the  keen  eye  of  Harold  had  chosen  st<»)d 
him  in  good  stead  to  the  last.     Our  Norman  informants 
still  speak  with  admiration  of  the  firm  stand  made  by  the 
Close  com-  English.    It  was  still  the  hardest  of  tasks  to  surround  their 
Normans    bristling  lines.    It  was  a  strange  warfare^  where  the  one 
^^H^^^^  side  dealt  in  assaults  and  movements,  while  the  other,  as 
shield-wall,  if  fixed  in  the  ground,  withstood  them.     The  array  of  the 
English  was  so  close  that  they  moved  only  when  they  were 
dead,  they  stirred  not  at  all  while  they  were  alive.     The 
slightly  wounded  could  not  escape,  but  were  crushed  to 
death  by  the  thick  ranks  of  their  comrades.^    That  is  to 
say,  the  array  of  the  shield-wall  was  still  kept,  though  now 
without  the  help  of  the  barricades  or  the  full  advantage  of 
the  ground.    The  day  had  now  turned  decidedly  in  &vour 
of  the  invaders ;  but  the  fight  was  still  {blt  &om  being  over. 
It  was  by  no  means  clear  that  some  new  chance  of  warfioe 
might  not  again  turn  the  balance  in  fi&vour  of  England.' 
The  Eng-        It  is  hard  to  tell  the  exact  point  of  time  at  which  the 
J^lajJ^^    Normans  gained  this  great  advantage.     But  it  was  pro- 

^  Will.  Pict.  155.  '*  Fit  deinde  insoliti  generis  piigna,  quam  altera  pan 
inoursibus  et  diversis  motibus  agit,  altera,  yelut  humo  adfixa,  tolerat.  .  .  . 
Mortui  plus  dum  cadunti  quam  yivi  moveri  videntur.  Leyiter  sanciatos 
non  permittit  evadere,  sed  comprimendo  necat,  sodonim  densitas."  He  had 
before  said  (134),  "Ob  nimiam  densitatem  eorum  labi  vix  potaemofc 
interempti/'    So  Guy,  417  ; 

"Spiritibus  nequeunt  frustrata  cadavera  stemi, 
Nee  oedunt  vivis  corpora  militibus  : 
Omne  cadaver  enim,  TitA  licet  evacuatum, 
Stat  velut  illssum,  possidet  atque  locum." 
*  Will.  Pict.  u.  s.    "  Reliquos  migori  cum  aJacritate  aggresai  sunt,  aciem 
adhuc  horrendam  et  quam  diffidllimum  erat  ciroumvenire." 
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bably  about  three  in  the  afternoon^  the  hour  of  vespers.*  chap.  xv. 
If  so^  the  fight  had  already  been  raging  for  six  hours^ 
and  as  yet  its  result  was  far  from  certain.    But  the  last 
stag^  of  the  battle  was  now  drawing  near.     The  English^ 
though   no  longer  entrenched,  had  still  the  fortress  of 
shields  to  trust  to^  but  gradually  the   line  became  less 
firmly  kept^  and  the  battle  seems  almost  to  have  changed 
into  a  series  of  single  combats.     It  is  probably  at  this  Penonal 
stage   that  we  should  place  most  of  the  many  personal       ^^ 
exploits  recorded  of  various  warriors  on  both  sides.^    The 
names  of  the  Normans  are  preserved^  while  the  English^ 
though  fall  justice  is  done  to  their  valour,  remain  name- 
less.   Of  Harold  himself^  strange  to  say,  we  hear  nothing  Valour  and 
personally,  beyond  the  highest  general  eidogies   of  his  of  Harold. 
courage  and  conduct.     His  axe  was  the  weightiest;  his 
blows  were  the  most  terrible  of  all.    The  horse  and  his 
rider  gave  way  before  him,  cloven  to  the  ground  by  a 
single  stroke.^    He  played  the  part  alike  of  a  general  and 
of  a  private  soldier.    This  is  a  praise  which  must  have 
been  common  to  every  commander  of  those  times ;  still  it 
is  given  in  a  marked  way  both  to  William  and  to  Harold.^ 
But  the  two  rivals  never  actually  met.    William,  we  are  Peraonal 
told,  sought  earnestly  to  meet  his  enemy  face  to  &ce,  but  William ; 
he  never  succeeded.^    He  found  however  adversaries  hardly 

'  See  above,  p.  477.  Wace  makes  three  o'clock  the  time  when  William 
gave  the  order  to  ahoot  up  into  the  air.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it 
must  have  been  much  nearer  gunset  when  that  order  was  given,  and  that  the 
hour  of  vespers  rather  marks  the  time  when  the  Normans  first  got  on  the  hiU. 

'  Of  the  long  list  of  stories  of  this  kind  given  by  Wace  (13387  et  seqq.) 
I  pick  out  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable. 

*  See  above,  p.  474,  note  i. 

*  WilL  Malms,  iii.  242-244.  "  Emiouit  ibi  virtus  amborum  ducum. 
Haroldos,  non  contentus  munere  imperatorio  ut  hortaretur  alios,  militis 
officinm  sednlb  exequebatur.  .  .  .  Item  WiUelmns  sues  clamore  et  pnesentiA 
hortari,  ipse  primus  procurrere,  confertos  hostes  invadere.*'  Cf .  vol.  i.  p.  424. 

'  Will.  Pict.  136.  "Cum  Heraldo,  tali  qualem  poemata  dicunt  Hectorem 
vol  Tunium,  non  miniis  auderet  Willelmus  congredi  singulari  certamine 
quam  Achilles  cum  Hectore  vel  ^neas  cum  Tumo.'* 


^ 
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OHAP.  XT.  less  terrible.  Like  Oyrth  earlier  in  the  figbt^  anodial 
Englishman^  whose  axe  had  been  dealing  death  aroanJl 
him,  now  met  the  Duke  in  single  combat.  Willimi 
sparred  on  his  horse^  and  aimed  a  blow  at  him  with  Im 
maoe;  the  Englishman  swerved^  he  avoided  the  strGh^ 
and  lifted  his  own  axe  against  William.  The  Dnke  beat 
himself;  the  axe  fell^  it  beat  in  his  helmet  and  neadjr 
struck  him  from  his  horse.  But  William  kept  his  seat;  hft 
aimed  another  blow  at  the  Englishmau^  who  now  took 
shelter  among  his  comrades.  A  party  of  the  Noimam 
pressed  on^  singled  him  out,  and  pierced  him  throngli  and 
through  with  their  lances.^  Another  Englishman  smote  it 
the  Duke  with  his  spear,  but  William  was  beforehand  with 
him ;  before  the  blow  oould  be  dealt^  a  stroke  of  the  war* 
club  had  smitten  him  to  the  ground.^  Personal  ^loounterB 
of  this  sort  were  going  on  all  over  the  hill.  One  gigantio 
Englishman^  captain^  we  are  told,  of  a  hundred  men,^  did 
special  execution  among  the  enemy.  Beneath  his  blows, 
as  beneath  those  of  the  King,  horse  and  rider  fell  to  the 
ground;  the  Normans  stood  aghast  before  him^  till  a 
of  Roger  of  thrust  from  the  lance  of  Boger  of  Montgomery  leffc  him 
gomery.  stretched  on  the  earth.  Two  other  Englishmen^  swoni 
brothers  in  arms,  fought  side  by  side,  and  many  horses  and 
men  had  fallen  beneath  their  axes.  A  French  knight  met 
them  £Etce  to  £Etce;  for  a  moment  his  heart  failed  him  and 
he  thought  of  flight;  but  his  courage  Tetumed ;  he  raised 
his  shield  to  save  his  head  from  the  axes ;  he  pierced  one 
Englishman  through  with  his  lance;  as  the  Englishman 
fell,  the  lance  broke  in  his  body;  the  Frenchman   then 

^  Roman  de  Rou,  13845-13872.  '  lb.  13910-13915. 

*  lb.  13388; 

'<  Quant  un  Engleiz  vint  acorant ;  De  plasora  annes  atomes. 

En  sa  cumpaigne  out  ohent  annez,      Haohe  noresche  out  mult  bele." 

It  has  been  luggested  that  this  centurion  may  have  been  a  hundred-maa 
or  eentenariua. 
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i^ized  a  maoe  which  hung  at  his  saddle-bow,  and  smote  chap.  xv. 
jLown  the  comrade  of  the  slain  man,  crushing  head-piece 
a,xid   head   with  a  single  blow.^     One  gallant  Norman,  Death  o! 

.  Robert 

ELobert  Fitz-Erneis,  a  near  Idnsman  of  Balph  of  Tesson,  j^ltz- 
died  in  a  more  daring  exploit  than  all.     He  galloped,  ^^®**- 
s^virord  in  hand,  right  towards   the  Standard  itself.     He 
sought  for  the  honour  of  beating  down  the  proud  ensign 
l^eneath  which  the  King  of  the  English  still  kept  his  post. 
^dore  than  one  Englishman  died  beneath  his  sword,  but  he 
-^ivas  soon  surrounded,  and  he  fell  beneath  the  axes  of  their 
oomrades.     On  the  morrow  his  body  was  found  stretched 
in  death  at  the  foot  of  the  Standard.^ 

Other  tales  of  the  same  sort,  characteristic  at  least, 
'^^hether  verbally  true  or  not,  abound  in  the  pages  of  the 
Gorman  poet.    All  bear  witness  to  the  enduring  valour  dis- 
played on  both  sides,  and  to  the  fearftil  execution  which  was 
vnrought  by  the  national  English  weapon.    But  at  last  the  The  Eng- 
effects  of  this  sort  of  war&re  began  to  tell  on  the  English  sigtanoe 
ranks.     There  could  have  been  no  greater  trial  than  thus  ■^^®^- 
to  bear  up,  hour  after  hour,  in  a  struggle  which  was  purely 
defensive*    The  strain,  and  the  consequent  weariness,  must 
have  been  incomparably  greater  on  their  side  than  on  that 

^  Boman  de  Bou,  13428-13461.    The  a  worn  brotherhood  is  thus  de- 
scribed ; 

"  Ki  s'esteient  acumpaigni^  Ensemble  debveient  aler, 

For  90  ke  bien  erent  preisid.        Li  una  debveit  I'altre  garder.** 
Of  their  axes  we  read,  as  of  that  of  Harold ; 

**  £n  lors  cols  ayeient  levies  As  Nonnanz  feseient  granz  nials, 

Dui  gisannes  lunges  h  Mes ;         Homes  tuoent  ^  cheyals." 
It  is  hard  to  identify  any  of  thes^  stories  with  the  particular  groups  in  the 
Tapestry,  but  in  plates  15  and  16  several  single  combats  of  this  kind  may 
be  seen,  which  well  illustrate  the  deadly  effect  of  the  English  axes. 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  1 3751 -13764.    This  story  is  told  with  great  spirit. 
The  four  last  lines  run  ; 

**  Maiz  11  Engleiz  Tavironerent,      lik  fu  trov^  quant  il  fii  quis, 
Od  lor  gisannes  le  tuerent :         Lez  I'estandart  mort  et  oocis." 
On  his  kindred  to  Ralph  of  Tesaon  (see  toL  ii.  p.  256)  see  Prevost's  note, 
ii.  265. 
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OHAP.  zv.  of  their  assailants.     It  may  well  have  been  in  sheer  relief 
from  physical  exhaustion  that  we  read^  now  that  there  "wbb 
no  artificial  defence  between  them  and  their  enemies^  of 
Englishmen  rushing  forward  from  their  ranks^  boondiii^ 
like  a  stag^  and  thus  finding  opportunity  for  the  personal 
encounters  which  I  have  been  describing.^    Gradually^  after 
so  many  brave  warriors  had  fallen,  resistance  grew  &mter  ;  ^ 
but  still  even  now  the  fate  of  the  battle  seemed  doubtfbl. 
Many  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  England  had  died^  but 
not  a  man  had  fled ;  the  Standard  still  waved  as  proudly 
The  baUle  as  ever;  the  King  still  fought  beneath  it.'    While  Harold 
while         livedo  while  the  horse  and  his  rider  still  fell  beneatli  his 
^J?^^       axe^  the  heart  of  England  fsuled  not,  the  hope  of  England 
had  not  wholly  passed  away.     Around  the  two-fold  ensigns 
the  war  was  still  fiercely  raging,  and  to  that  point  every 
eye  and  eveiy  arm  in  the  Norman  host  was  directed.     Tlie 
battle  had  raged  ever  since  nine  in  the  mornings,  and 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  13395  ; 

"  En  1a  batftille  el  primer  fronts      En  vint  saillant  plus  tost  ke  cen.* 
La  u  Normanz  plus  espez  aont, 
ThiB  encounter  (described  by  Waoe,  13387-13433)  is  worth   notice  00 
several  grounds.    I  have  quoted  some  lines  above,  p.  494.    The  English- 
man is  at  last  killed  by  Roger  of  Montgomery,  who  exclaims,  **  Feres, 
Franceiz.*'    M.  Pluquet  (ii.  3^7)  here  comments  on  the  Norman  Roger 
calling  his  men  "French."    The  name  of  "Frand'*  (see  above,  P*4i9) 
would  take  in  all  William's  followers,  but  Roger  of  Montgomery  wis 
(see  above,  p.  459)  in  th#  immediate  command  of  the  distinctly  Frendi 
contingent. 

*  Will.  Pict.  135.    "Languent  Angli,  et  quasi  reatum  ipso  defects 
confitentes  vindictam  patiuntur."    So  Guy,  537  ; 

"  Amborum  gladiis  campus  raresdt  ab  Anglis, 
Defluit  et  numerus,  nutat  et  atteritur, 
Gorruit  appositH  oeu  silva  minuta  securi. 
Sic  nemus  Angligenfbn  dudtur  ad  nihilum.'* 

»  Wid.  Amb.  533  ; 

"...  Dux  prospexit  Regem  super  ardua  mentis 
Acriter  instantes  dilacerare  suos." 

Will.  Malms,  iii  242,     "Yaluit  hsBc  vidsidtudo,  modd  illis  modo  iitii 
vincentibus,  quanthm  Haroldi  vita  moram  fedt.** 
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Fening^  was  now  drawing  in.^  New  efforts^  new  devices,  ohaf.  zv. 
'ere  needed  to  overoome  the  resistance  of  the  English^ 
iminislied  as  were  their  ntunbers,  and  wearied  as  they  were 
nih  the  livelong  toil  of  that  awfol  day.  The  Duke  The  arpheiB 
rdered  his  archers  to  shoot  up  in  the  air,  that  their  arrows  the  air. 
night,  as  it  were,  fall  straight  from  heaven.^  The  effect 
V3S  immediate  and  fearinl.  No  other  device  of  the  wily 
3uke  that  day  did  such  frightful  execution.  Helmets  were 
>ieroed;  eyes  were  put  out;  men  strove  to  guard  their 
leads  with  their  shields,^  and,  in  so  doing,  they  were  of 
M>ur8e  less  able  to  wield  their  axes.  And  now  the  supreme 
uoment  drew  near.  There  was  one  point  of  the  hill  at 
which  the  Norman  bowmen  were  bidden  specially  to  aim 
with  their  truest  skill.  As  twilight  was  coming  on,  a 
mighty  shower  of  arrows^  was  launched  on  its  deadly  errand 
against  the  defenders  of  the  Standard.  There  Harold 
still   fought;^    his   shield  bristled  with  Norman  shafts; 

^  Flor.  Wig  1066.  "  Ab  hor&  diei  tezti&  usque  noctis  crepuaculum  suia 
adTenariii  restitit  fortisBim^,  et  seipsum  pugnando  tain  fortiter  defendit  et 
tam  strenub  ut  vix  ab  hostili  interimi  poeaet  agmine."    Od.  ix.  56 ; 

Ti<ppa  8'  i\§^dfM¥oi  fihofuy  v\4oyda  wfp  i6mus' 

lilAOS  V  ii4\tos  fierwlffffrro  $wXvT6y9§f 

Ktd  rSrt  ^  K/iroycs  K^Mfta^  ZaijJurairm  'Axmo^. 

*  See  the  full  aooount  in  the  Roman  de  Bou,  13275-13196.  So  Henry 
of  Huntmgdon  (M.H.  B.  763)  ;  "Docuit  i^tur  Dux  Williehnus  yiroa 
sagittarioe  ut  non  in  hoeiem  directs,  aed  in  a(b«  sunum  eagittas  emitterent, 
canenm  hoetilem  Bagittia  osscarent,  quod  Anglia  magno  ftut  detrimento." 
Heniy  is  copied  by  Ralph  of  Dio^  X  Scriptt.  480,  and  Bruxnton,  960. 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  13187  ; 


K 


Quant  11  saetes  reveneient^  Et  k  pluaon  lee  oilz  oreyoent ; 

De  sor  lee  testes  lor  chaeient,  Ne  n'osoent  les  oilz  ovrir, 

Ch)^  h  yiaires  lor  per^oent,  Ne  lor  Tiaires  descovrir.** 

*  lb.  13^93 ; 

"Saetes  plus  espessement  Voloent  ke  pluie  par  vent.** 

So  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (u.  s.),  who  is  again  followed  by  Balph  and 
Bromton ;    "  Interea    totus  imber   sagittarioruxn   oeddit   circa    Begem 
Haraldum,  et  ipse  in  oculo  percussus  oorruit." 
»  Wid.  Amb.  543  ; 

'*  Per  nimias  csdes  nam  bellica  jura  tenentee 
HendduB  cogit  pergere  camis  iter.** 

VOL.  III.  K  k 
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CHAP.  ZV. 


Harold 
wounded 
in  the  eye 
and  dis- 
abled. 
6  P.M. 


Fight 
round  the 
Standard. 


The 

Dragon 

borne  off 

and  the 

Standard 

beaten 

down. 


but  he  was  still  anwounded  and  unwearied.  At  last  aDO&r 
arrow,  more  charged  with  destiny  than  its  fellows^  went  stil 
more  truly  to  its  mark.  Falling  like  a  bolt  from  heayai, 
it  pierced  the  King's  right  eye;  he  clutched  convulsiTelj 
at  the  weapon^  he  broke  off  the  shafts  his  axe  dropped 
from  his  hand,  and  he  sank  in  agony  at  the  foot  of  Ik 
Standard.^  The  King  was  thus  disabled^  and  the  fiite 
of  the  day  was  no  longer  doubtfol.  Twenty  knights 
now  bound  themselves  to  lower  or  to  bear  off  the  eaagos 
which  still  rose  as  proudly  as  ever  while  Harold  lay  dying 
beneath  them.  But  his  comrades  still  fought ;  most  cl 
the  twenty  paid  for  their  venture  with  their  lives,  bsl 
the  survivors  succeeded  in  their  attempt.  Harold's  own 
Standard  of  the  Fighting  Man  was  beaten  to  the  eardi; 
the  golden  Dragon,  the  ensign  of  Cuthred  and  JSlfred, 
was  carried  off  in  triumph.^    But  Harold,  though  <&- 


£  Heraut  I'a  par  air  traite, 
6et^  a  les  mains,  si  Ta  fraite. 
For  li  chief  ki  Ta  dolu 
S'est  apui^  sor  son  eaou." 


>  Roman  de  Bou,  13297  ; 
**  lata,  avint  k^une  saete 

Ki  de  verz  li  ciel  ert  ohaete, 
F^ri  Heraut  de  sub  Toil  dreit, 
Ki  Tun  des  oilz  li  a  toleit ; 

ThiB  scene,  the  turning-point  of  all  English  history,  is  vividly  shown  in  tbc 
Tapestry,  pi.  16.    Waoe  places  it  too  early  in  the  battle.     William  vi 
Poitiers  and  the  English  writers  do  not  mention  the  manner  of  the  King'' 
death.    All  that  Florenoe  can  utter  is  ''heu,  ipsemet  ceddit  crefntcdi^ 
tempore.*'     William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  242)  says,  '*  Jactu  sagitts  viobt» 
cerebro  procubuit,*'  and  in  the  next  chapter,  after  describing  BarokTi 
exploits  (see  above,  p.  474)1  how  every  Norman  who  came  near  bim  *** 
cut  down,  adds  the  remarkable  expression,  *' quapropUr,  ut  dixi,  emivto 
letali  arundine  actus  mortem  implevit."    Compare — ^if  any  companion  be 
not  sacrilege — the  death  of  Richard,  son  of  Richard  King  of  the  Bootf^ 
at  the  siege  of  Berwick  in  1296  (Walt.  Hem.  ii.  98) ;  "Ibi  oorrait  frskr 
Comitis  Comubise,  miles  strenuissimus  [Harold's  own  epithet],  qui  qanm*^ 
hostes  caput  in  altum  erigeret,  in  ipsum  oculari  aperturft  galeae  permit 
telo^  oonfestim  cecidit  et  expiravit."    Between  1066  and  1296  the  noi^ 
piece  had  been  exchanged  for  the  vizor. 

>  Hen.  Hunt.  M.H.B.  763  C.  ''Viginti  autem  equites  strenoiwiv 
fidem  suam  dederunt  invicem  quod  Anglorum  oatervam  perrompen^ 
signum  regium  quod  vocator  Standard  arriperent.  Quod  dum  hcstt^ 
plures  eorum  occim  sunt ;  pars  autem  eorum,  vi&  gladiis  hctii.  Stands'^ 
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abled,  still  breathed ;  four  knights  rushed  upon  him  and  ohaf.  xv. 
despatched  him  with  yarious  wounds.^     The   Latin  poet  Harold 
of  the  battle  describes  this  inglorious  exploit  with  great byEustaoe 
glee.     One  of  the  four  was  Eustace;  in  such  a  cowardly  ^J|^ 
deed  of  butchery  he  might  deem  that  he  was  repeating 
his  old  exploit  at  Dover.     Nor  are  we  amazed  to  find  the 
son  of  Guy  of  Ponthieu  foremost  in  doing  despite  to  the 
man  who  had  once  been  his  father's  prisoner.     But  one 
blushes  to  see  men  bearing  the  lofty  names  of  Oifi&rd  and 
Montfort,  names  soon  to  be  as  fiuniliar  to  English  as  to 
Tf  orman  ears^  taking  a  share  in  such  low-minded  yengeance 
on  a  fallen  foe.^    The  deeds  of  the  four  are  enumerated, 
but  we  know  not  how  to  apportion  them  among  the  actors. 
One  thrust  pierced  through  the  shield  of  the  dying  King 
and  stabbed  him  in  the  breast ;  another  assailant  finished 
the  work  by  striking  off  his  head  with  his  sword.   But  even 
this  vengeance  was  not  enough.     A  third  pierced  the  dead  Insults 
body  and  scattered  about  the  entrails;^  the  fourth^  comings  his  dead 
it  would  seem^  too  late  for  any  more  efficient  share  in  the  ^^^' 

asportavit.'*    But  it  would  seem  from  Wsice  that  it  was  rather  the  Dragon 

which  was  carried  off  (13956) ; 

"  L^estendart  unt  h  terre  mis,  E  U  meiUor  de  ses  amis ; 

£t  li  Reis  Heraut  unt  occis  Id  gon&uon  k  or  unt  pris." 

80   directly  after  (13965);  "£  TeBtendart  out  abatu."    And  so  again, 

14013. 

^  Hen.  Hunt.  M.  H.B.  763  C.    ''Irrumpens  autem  multitudo  equitum 

Regem  vulneratum  interfecit." 

'  Guy  of  Amiens  (537)  gives  their  names.    Eustace  has  been  abeady 

mentioned ; 

**  Alter  ut  Hectorides,  Pontivi  nobilis  hseres ; 

Hos  comitatur  Hugo  promptus  in  officio; 

Quartus  Gilfardus  patris  a  cognomine  diotus ; 

Regis  ad  exitium  quattuor  aima  ferunt." 

»  Compare  the  four  murderers  of  Saint  Thomas,  who  however  needed  a 

fifth,  and  that  a  clerical  hand,  to  imitate  this  particular  act  of  brutality. 

Will.  FiL  Steph.  303.     ''Quidam  Hugo  de  Horsea,  cognomento  Malus 

Clericus,  sancti  martyiis  procumbentis  ooUum  pede  oomprimens,  a  con- 

cAvitate  corons  amputate,  cum  mucrone  cruorem  et  cerebrum  eztrahebat." 

Cf.  Edw.  Grim,  77 ;  Beg.  Pont.  168. 

Guy  leaves  out  all  mention  of  the  wound  from  the  arrow. 
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OHAF.  XT.  deed^  cut  off  the  Eang^e  leg  as  he  lay  dead.^  Such  was  tk 
measure  which  the  boasted  chivaliy  of  Nonnandy  metei 
out  to  a  prince  who  had  never  dealt  harshly  or  erneDr 
by  either  a  domestic  or  a  foreign  foe.  But  we  must  add, 
in  justice  to  the  Conqueror^  that  he  pronounced  the  last 
and  most  brutal  insult  to  be  a  base  and  cowardly  act,  zai 
he  expelled  the  perpetrator  from  his  army.^ 

The  The  blow  had  gone  truly  to  its  mark ;  but  still  all  wss 

and  House-  ^ot  OYBT.  Harold  had  &llen,  as  his  valiant  brothers  had 
^^^^  fallen  before  him.  The  event  too  truly  showed  that  Eng- 
land had  fiiUen  with  the  sons  of  Gh)dwine ;  that^  as  enr 
in  this  age^  eveiything  turned  on  the  life  of  one  mao, 
and  that  the  one  man  who  could  have  guarded  and  ssuei 
England  was  taken  from  her.  The  men  who  foug^ht  upoa 
the  hill  of  Senlac  may  have  been  too  deeply  occupied  witfc 
the  duty  of  the  moment  to  look  forward  to  the  fatme 
chances  of  their  countiy.  But  they  knew  at  least  that 
with  their  King's  death  that  day^s  battle  was  lost.  Yet 
even  when  Harold  had  fi^en,  resistance  did  not  at  onoe 
cease.  As  long  as  there  was  a  ray  of  light  in  the  heaveni 
as  long  as  an  English  arm  had  strength  to  lift  axe  or  javelin, 
the  personal  following  of  King  Harold  continued  the  un- 

'  Wid.  Amb.  549  ; 

**  Abecidit  oozam  qoartiu  prooul  egit  ademptam ; 
Taliter  ocdsuxn  terra  cadayer  habet.** 

This  action  is  very  clearly  shown  in  the  Tapestry,  pi.  16.  So  Waoe,  1394^ 
'  Will.  Malms,  iii.  243.  '' Jaoentis  femur  unus  militum  gladio  proecidit; 
unde  a  Willelmo  ignominisD  notatus,  quod  rem  ignavam  et  pndeodsa 
feoisset,  militiA  pulsus  est."  But  I  certainly  cannot  identify  the  one  amoiy 
the  four  mentioned  by  Guy  who  was  punished  in  this  way  by  William. 
The  death  of  Harold  reminds  one  of  the  death  of  Patrokloa  (II.  zvL  SiSj  ,' 

"Eitrwp  8*,  &s  cI8cy  OarpofcX^a  /iwydBvfunf 

iiyX^f*o^i^  pd  ol  i\$€  Kterk,  trrixftSj  oiru  U  lov^ 
v*larow  is  KW€wa'  81&  vp^  tk  x"^^^  fAaaxrt, 
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equal   strife.^    Worn  out  by  the  strain  of  a  long  resist-  ohap.  xv. 
ance.  while  the  Normans,  as  assailants,  seemed  to  draw^*^',. 
fresh  vigour  from  the  conflict^^  they,  the  highest  nobility^  of  the 
the  most  valiant  soldieiy  of  England^  were  slaughtered  to  aomS  fol- 
a  man.^   Quarter  was  neither  given  nor  asked  ;^  not  a  man  ^^^''^- 
of  the  comitatM  fled ;  not  a  man  was  taken  captive.    There^ 
aroand  the  fsJlen  Standard^  we  may  call  up  before  our  eyes 
the  valiant  deaths  of  those  few  warriors  of  Senlac  whose 
names  we  know.   There  fell  Thurkill  and  Godric  beside  their 
firiend  and  former  Earl.    There  ^Ifwig  died  by  his  royal 
nephew,  leaving  an  inheritance  of  sorrow  to  the  house  over 
which  he  ruled.    And  there  the  East- Anglian  deacon  lay  in 
death  by  the  side  of  the  lord  whom,  from  his  early  days,  he 
had  served  so  faithfiiUy.^  Those  alone  escaped,  who,  smitten  Leofrio 
down  by  wounds,  were  on  the  morrow  thrown  aside  as^J^j^^pe  *^ 
dead,^  but  who  still  breathed,  and  who  in  time  recovered  mounded. 
strength  to  seek  their  homes  and  still  to  serve   their 
country.    Abbot  Leofric,  sick  and  weary,  made  his  wayl^fno 
home  to  die  in  his  own  Golden  Borough  ;7  and  Esegar,  ^^o^ber 
the  valiant  Staller,  was  borne  back  to  London,  his  body  '* 

^  The  resistanoe  of  the  heavy-anned  English  after  the  death  of  Harold 
is  shown  most  distinctly  in  the  Tapestry,  pi.  i6  ;  but  it  is  confined  to  the 
heavy-armed. 

'  WilL  Piot.  137.  ''Yiderunt  Normannos  non  multum  decrevisse  per- 
emptomm  casn,  et  quasi  Tirium  incrementa  pugnando  sumerent,  acrilis 
quam  in  principio  imminere.'* 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1066.  "  Gomites  etiam  Gyrth  et  Leofwinus  fratres  iUius 
cecidere,  et  fere  nobilitas  totius  Anglie.**  This  is  an  enlargement  of  the 
Woroester  Chronide  ;  "  Dier  weax^  ofslsegen  Harold  Kyng  and  Leofwine 
Eorl  his  bro'Sor  and  Gyr0  Eorl  his  broVor  and  fela  godra  manna.** 

*  Guy  indeed  says  (553),  "BeUanegant  Augli ;  veniam  poscunt  superati/' 
but  nothing  of  the  sort  is  implied  either  in  William  of  Poitiers  or  in  the 
Tapestiy.  William  (137)  speaks  of  "Ducis  eam  siBvitiam  quie  nulli  contra 
stanti  paroeret,**  and  the  Tapestry  (pi.  16)  shows  all  the  heavy-armed  Eng- 
lish lying  dead. 

*  See  above,  p.  437.  *  See  below,  p.  508. 

^  Chron.  Petrib.  xo66.  "And  )>a  wes  Leofrio  Abbot  of  Burh  set  [wet  ilea 
f  eord,  and  ssBclode  Jwor,  and  com  ham,  and  wies  d»d  sone  )KBrsefter  on  nlze 
halgan  miesse-niht." 
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oHAF.  XV.  disabled  by  honourable  wounds^  but  his  heart  still  stool 
and  his  wit  still  keen  to  keep  up  resistance  to  Uie  last.^ 

Few  however  could  those  have  been  who   escaped  b^ 

accidents  like  these.      As  a   rule^   no  man   of   Haiold'i 

following  who   marched  to   Senlac  found  his   way  haA 

from   that  fatal  hill.     The  nobility^  the  warlike   flower, 

of  southern  and  eastern  England  were  utterly  cat  o£ 

But  we  cannot  blame  men  of  meaner  birth  and  &ine  for 

not  showing  the  same  desperate  valour.     Night  was  now 

Flight  of    coming  on^  and^  under  cover  of  the  darkness^^  the  light- 

^of  '    armed  took  to  flight.^    Some  fled  on  foot,  some^  like  Ae 

two  traitors  at  Maldon/  on  the  horses  which  had  carried 

Pursuit  of  the  fallen  leaders  to  the  battle.^    The  Normans  pursued, 

mans ;        and^  as  in  an  earlier  stage  of  the  day,  the  fleeing^  English 

SShtT    found  meaos  to  take  their  revenge  upon  their  oonqueron. 

of  the  pur-  Qn  the  north  side  of  the  hill  the  descent  is  steep,  almost 

suera  m  ,    ,  ,    , 

MalfoBse.  precipitous^  the  ground  is  irregular  and  marshy.  No  place 
could  be  less  suited  for  horsemen^  unaccustomed  to  the 
country^  to  pursue,  even  by  daylight^  light-armed  foot, 
to  many  of  whom  every  step  of  gpx)und  was  &mihar. 
In  the  darkness  or  imperfect  light  of  the  evening,  dieir 
case  was   still   more   hopeless  than   in   the  similar  case 

*  Wid.  Amb.  68i  ; 

**  IntuB  erat  quidam  contractus  debilitate 
Renum,  deque  pedum  segniB  ab  officio ; 
Vulnera  pro  patriA  quoniam  numerosa  reoepit ; 
LecticA  yehitur  mobilitate  carens." 

This  is  said  of  *'  Ansgardus,"  whom  I  hold  to  be  the  same  as  Eaegar.    See 
above,  p.  424,  and  Appendix  EE. 
«  Wid.  Amb.  557  ; 

"  Vesper  erat,  jam  cardo  diem  volvebat  ad  umbras, 
Victorem  fecit  quum  Deus  esse  Ducem. 
Solum  devictis  nox  et  fuga  profuit  Anglis, 
Densi  per  latebras  et  tegimen  nemoris.'* 
"  Tapestry,  pi.   16.    **Fugft  vertunt  Angli."     The  fliers  are  all  light- 
armed.  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  301. 

'  Will.  Pict.  137.     "  In  fugam  itaque  conversi  quantociiis  abierunt,  alii 
raptis  equis,  nonnulli  pedites." 
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attrlier  in  the  day.     In  the  ardour  of  pursuit  horse  and  ohap.  xv. 
man    fell  headforemost  over  the  steep^  where  they  were 
oroshed  by  the  fall,  smothered  in  the  morass^  or  slain 
outright    by    the    swords    and    clubs    of   the    English. 
For   the  fugitives,  seeing  the  plight  of  their  pursuers,  Eustace 
once  more  turned  and  slaughtered  them  without  mercy,  William 
Count  Eustace,  deeming  that  a  new  English  force  had'**'***" 
oome  to  the  rescue,  turned  with  fifty  knights,  and  coun- 
selled William  to  sound  a  retreat.    He  whispered  in  the  ear 
of  the  Duke  that,  if  he  pressed  on,  it  would  be  to  certain 
death.     The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth,  when 
a  blow,  dealt  in  the  darkness,  struck  the  Count  between 
the    shoulder-blades,   and  he  was  borne  off  with  blood 
flowing  from  his    mouth    and    nostrils.^      But  William 
pressed  on ;  his  good  fortune  preserved  him  from  the  bad 
luck  of  his  less  fortunate  soldiers,  and  he  did  not  return  to 
the  hill  till  all  danger  was  over.     This  was  the  last  scene  End  of  the 
of  the  battle,  and  no  scene  impressed  itself  more  deeply  on 
the  minds  of  the  descendants  of  the  victors.    The  name  of 
Malfosse,  borne  for  some  ages  by  the  spot  where  the  flying 
English  turned  and  took  their  last  revenge,  showed  how 
severe  was  the  reverse  which  the  victors  there  met  with 
even  in  the  very  hour  of  their  triumph.^ 

^  This  adventnre  of  Eustace  ia  described  at  length  by  William  of 
Poitiers  (137).  William  seems  now  to  be  anned  with  a  broken  lance  ; 
"Terribilior  cum  parte  hastae  quam  grandia  spicula  vibrantes."  He  calls 
back  Eustace  from  his  flight ;  "  Eustachium  Gomitem  cum  militibus 
quinquaginta  aversum  et  receptui  signa  canere  volentem  ne  abiret  Tirili 
▼ooe  oompellaTit.'*  The  blow  given  to  Eustace  is  thus  described  (138) ; 
"  HsBo  inter  yerba  percussus  Eustachius  inter  scapulas  ictu  sonoro,  cujus 
gravitatem  statim  sanguis  demonstrabat  naribus  et  ore." 

*  This  last  scene  of  the  battle  is  left  out  by  Wace  and  Guy  of  Amiens, 
but  it  comes  out  very  strongly  in  William  of  Poitiers,  137;  **Rediit 
tamen  fugientibus  confldentia,  nactis  ad  renovandum  certamen  mazimam 
opportunitatem,  prserupti  vallia  [yalli  f|  et  frequentium  fossarum."  Orderic 
(501  D),  who  partly  follows  William  ot  Jumi^ges  (vii.  36),  is  fuller ;  **  Nam 
cretcentes  herbe  antiquum  aggerem  tegebant,  ubi  summopere  currentes 
Normanni  cum  equis  et  armis  ruebant ;  ac  sese,  dum  unus  super  alterum 
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CHAP.  XV.      I  have  thus  described^  as  well  as  I  oanld   leeonde 
^^^'^^^    varions  and  conflicting  nanatiyes,  the  chief  vicicBitafa 
of  Harold,  and  incidents  of  this  memoiable  and  hard-fongfat  batlfc. 
On  its  historic  importance  I  need  not  dwell;   it  k  tiie 
veiy  subject  of  my  histoiy.     England  was  not  yet  con- 
qaered.     The  invader^  as  it  was^  had  hard  stmggleB  to 
go  through  before  he  gained  full  possession  of  ihe  leogifc 
and  breadth  of  the  land.     Had  Harold  lived,  had  another 
like  Harold  been  ready  to  take  his  place,  we  may  we& 
doubt  whether,  even  after  the  overthrow  of  Senlac,  Eiig<- 
land  would  have  been  conquered  at  all.     As  it  was,  tlioi]^ 
England  was  not  yet  conquered,  yet,  &om  this  momait^ 
her  complete  conquest  was  only  a  matter  of  time.     The 
Norman  had  to  &ce  much  local  resistance  against  the 
establishment  of  his  power;  he  had  to  quell  many  loetl 
revolts  after  the  establishment  of  his  power ;  but  lie  never 
again  met  Englishmen  in  a  pitched  battle;  he  never  again 
had  to  fight  for  his  Crown  against  a  rival  King  at  the  head 
of  a  national  army.     Such  being  the  case,  it  is  fix>m  the 
memorable  day  of  Saint  Calixtus  that  we  may  fisurly  date 
the  overthrow,  what  we  know  to  have  been  only  the 
imperfect  and  temporary  overthrow,  of  our  ancient  and 
free  Teutonic  England.     In  the  eyes  of  men  of  the  next 
generation  that  day  was  the  &tal  day  of  England,  the  day 
of  the  sad  overthrow  of  our  dear  country,  the  day  of  her 

repente  cadebat,  viciasim  exBtinguebant.  Ibi  nimiram  fogientibiiB  Anglii 
rediit  confidentia.  CernenteB  enim  opportunitatem  pnenipii  valU  e&  fre- 
quentium  foasamm,  inopinatd  restitenint,  in  anum  coUecii  suot,  ei  Nor- 
maimis  magnam  stragem  fortiter  intulenuit."  He  says  that  fiftem  thoasaod 
of  the  Normans  were  killed  at  this  point,  which  most  Hmrely  be  the  number 
of  the  slain  in  the  whole  battle.  He  mentions  one  only  by  name, "  Eginntfoi 
Aquilensis  oppidanus."  The  name  of  MaHfosse  comes  from  the  ChionioQB 
de  Bello,  5.     See  Appendix  KK. 

I  do  not  feel  at  all  clear  about  the  reading  of  the  words  in  Italics.  There 
is  a  "  prarupta  vallis,"  but  the  palisade  oonld  haidly  be  called  a  "  vaUnm," 
and  I  greatly  doubt  about  Orderic's  "  antiqnus  agger."  The  gender  of 
"  valliB"  howeyer  in  William  of  Poitiers  is  odd. 
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handing  over  to  foreign  loids.^  From  that  day  forward  chap.  xv. 
tlie  ^Tormans  began  to  work  the  will  of  Grod  upon  the 
folk  of  England,  till  there  were  left  in  England  no  chiefs 
of  the  land  of  English  bloody  till  all  weie  brought  down  to 
"bondage  and  to  sorrow^  till  it  was  a  shame  to  be  called 
an  £nglishman/^and  the  men  of  England  were  no  more 
a.  people.^ 

Looking  also  at  the  fight  of  Senlac  simply  as  a  battle^  Miiitiuy 
it  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  all  military  history,  of  the 
Two  utterly  opposite  systems  of  warfSeu^  came  into  conflict  ^**^®- 
under  two  commanders^  each  worthily  matched  against  the 
other  both  in  conduct  and  in  personal  prowess.     We  read  Skill  aod 
\¥ith  equal  admiration  of  the  consummate  skill  with  which  ghowD  on 
Harold  chose  his  position  and  his  general  scheme  of  action,  ^^^  "^^ 
and  of  the  wonderful  readiness  with  which  William  formed 
and  varied  his  plans  as  occasion  served,  how  he  seized  on 
every  opportunity,  and  made  even  discomfiture  serve  his 
final  purpose.    And  each  chief  was  thoroughly  and  worthily 
served  by  at  least  a  portion  of  his  army.      As  a  mere 
question  of  soldierly  qualities,  one  hardly  knows  which 
side  to  admire  most.     Each  nation  displayed,  in  this  the 
first  important   battle  in  which    they  met  as  enemies, 
qualities  which  to  this  day  remain  eminently  characteristic 
of  the  two  nations  respectively.     The  French — for  the 
praise  must  not  be  confined  to  the  native  Normans  only — 
displayed  a  gallantry  at  once  impetuous  and  steady,  and 

^  Will.  Malms,  iii.  '245.  "Ilia  fait  dies  fittalis  Angli»,  funestnm 
excidium  dolcis  patriie,  pro  noYorum  domioonmi  comnratatione/* 

'  Hen.  Hunt.  lib.  vi. ;  Scriptt.  p.  Bed.  312.  "Qnum  jam  Domini 
jnstam  voluntatem  super  Anglomm  gentem  Normamii  oompldssent,  neo 
jam  vix  aliquis  princeps  de  progenie  Angloram  esset  in  Anglift,  sed  omnes 
ad  senritatem  et  ad  moerorem  redacti  essent ;  ita  etiam  ut  Anglicum  vooari 
€88et  opprobrio." 

'  lb.  lib.  vii. ;  Scriptt.  p.  Bed.  913.  "Declaratum  constat  qnomodb 
Dominus  salntem  et  honorem  genti  Anglomm  pro  meritis  abstulerit  et 
jam  popnliim  non  esse  jnsserit.'* 
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oHAP.  XV.  a  quickness  and  intelligence  in  obeying  difficult  ordos 
which  is  above  all  praise.  They  came  again  and  agaoa 
to  the  charge,  undismayed  by  repeated  reverses^  and  tkj 
knew  how  to  carry  out  successfully  the  elaborate  stratagem 
of  the  feigned  flight.  This  last  task  must  have  b^i 
all  the  harder,  because  it  seems  not  to  have  been  a 
deliberate  scheme  planned  from  the  beg^ning,  but  to  have 
been  suggested  to  William^s  ready  wit  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  moment.  Yet  almost  more  admirable,  and  &r  more 
touching,  is  the  long,  stubborn  endurance  of  the  ^English, 
keeping  their  post  through  nine  hours  of  conistant  def^Mi^ 
never  yielding  till  death  or  utter  weariness  relieved  them  firoiii 
their  toil.  Had  the  whole  English  host  been  like  Haiold'E 
own  following,  the  defeat  of  Senlac  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  changed  into  a  victory.  Even  writers  in  the  Normui 
interest  allow  that  so  great  was  the  slaughter,  so  genenJ 
at  one  time  was  the  flight  of  the  Norman  host,  that 
nothing  but  the  visible  interposition  of  God  on  behalf  of 
his  righteous  cause  could  have  given  William  the  victozy.^ 
The  battle  The  battle  was  lost  through  the  error  of  those  light-armed 
through  troops,  who,  in  disobedience  to  the  King's  orders,  broke 
the  rash-     ^j^^jp  jjj^^  f^  pursue.     Their  error  was  a  firievous  and  a 

ness  of  *  o  _ 

the  light-  fatal  one,  but  it  was  the  natural  error  of  high-spirit«d  and 
untried  men,  eager  for  combat  and  for  distinction,  and 
chafing  no  doubt  at  the  somewhat  irksome  restraints 
involved  in  Harold's  plan  of  defence.  And  some  credili 
is  due  to  them  and  to  their  immediate  leaders  for  the  skSU 
and  presence  of  mind  with  which  they  did  their  best  to 
retrieve  their  error.  Indeed,  as  far  as  they  themselvK 
were  concerned,  they  did  retrieve  it  amply.  Never  was 
a  battle  more  stoutly  contested  between  abler  generals 
supported  by  more  valiant  soldiers.  Like  the  whole 
English    history   of  this  age,   it    shows   how  Uttle  the 

^  See  the  quotation  from  Eadmer  in  p.  48  a. 
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Bng^lish '  people  had  really  degenerated  in  any  essential  ohaf.  xv. 
patriotic  or  military  qualities.     Bat  again  it  shows  how 
vvbolly  everything  depended  on  the  presence  of  some  one 
competent  man  to  seize  the  post  of  command  at  the  right 
moment.     As  long  as  an  Eadmund  or  a  Harold  is  forth- 
comings defeat  may  alternate  with  victory,  but  even  defeat 
never   is  disg^ce.      How  the  same  people  fared  under 
an  incompetent  King  we  have  seen  throughout  the  long 
livretchedness  of  the  reign  of  ^thelred.     How  they  fared 
under  selfish  and  vacillating  chiefs  we  shall   see  in  the 
interregnum  which  followed  the  death  of  Harold.     But  we 
most  first  cast  one  more  look  upon  Senlac  hill^  upon  the 
victors  and  upon  the  vanquished.      We   have  to  behold 
"William  the  Conqueror  in  his  hour  of  triumph,  and  we 
have  the  hero  of  England  to  follow  to  his  grave. 


^5.  TAe  Burial  of  Harold. 
October — December^  1066. 

The  fight  was  now  over ;  night  had  closed  in,  and  those  William 
among  the  English  host  who  had  not  fallen  around  their  the  hill. 
King  had  left  the  field  under  cover  of  the  darkness.     Wil-  2\j^^ 
liam  now  returned  to  the  hill,  where  all  resistance  had  long 
ceased.    He  looked  around,  we  are  told,  on  the  dead  and 
dying  thousands,  not  without  a  feeling  of  pity  that  so 
many  men  had  fallen,  even  as  a  sacrifice  to  his  own  fancied 
right,^    But  the  victory  was  truly  his  own ;  in  the  old 
phrase  of  our  Chroniclers,  the  Frenchmen  had  possession  of 
the  place  of  slaughter.^    A  place  of  slaughter  indeed  it  was, 

^  WilL  Hct.  138.  *'  Sio  victoriA  oon8ummat&,  ad  aream  beUi  regremus, 
repperit  siragem,  quam  non  absque  miseratione  conspexit,  tamet^i  factam  in 
impios,  tametsi  tyrannum  occidere  sit  pulcrum,  famA  gloriosam,  beneficio 
gratum.*^    Of.  vol.  ii.  p.  285,  note  3. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1066.  **  And  ]ia  Frencysoan  ahton  wselatowe  geweald, 
ealkwa  heom  God  aSe  for  folcea  sjnnon." 
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CHAP.  XV.  where,  from  morn  till  twilight,  the  axe  and  javelin  of  Ei^ 
land,  the  lance  and  bow  of  Normandy,  had  done  their 
deadly  work  at  the  bidding  of  the  two  mightiest  eaptaiu 
upon  earth.  Dead  and  dying  men  were  heaped  aitymid, 
and  nowhere  were  they  heaped  so  thickly  as  aroand  & 
fallen  Standard  of  England.  There,  where  the  flowi»  of 
England's  nobility  and  soldiery  lay  stretched  in  deatt^^ 
there,  where  the  banner  of  the  Fighting  Man  now  Is? 
beaten  to  the  ground,  the  Conqueror  knelt,  he  g^ve  hk 
thanks  to  God,  and  bade  his  own  banner  be  planted  as  ttie 
sign  of  the  victory  which  he  had  won.  He  bade  the  de^ 
be  swept  aside ;  the  ducal  tent  was  pitched  in  this,  as  it 
were,  the  innermost  sanctuary  of  the  Conquest,  and  meat 
and  drink  were  brought  for  his  repast  in  the  midst  of  the 
ghastly  trophies  of  his  prowess.  In  vain  did  Walter 
Giffiird  warn  him  of  the  rashness  of  such  an  act.  Many  of 
the  English  who  lay  around  were  not  dead;  many  were 
only  slightly  wounded ;  they  would  rise  and  escape  in  the 
night,  or  they  would  seek  to  have  their  revenge,  wdl 
pleased  to  sell  their  lives  at  the  price  of  the  life  of  a  Nor- 
man.^ But  the  strong  heart  of  William  feared  not;  God 
had  guarded  him  thus  far,  and  he  trusted  in  God  to  guard 
him  still.  Then  he  took  off  his  armour;  his  shield  and 
helmet  were  seen  to  be  dinted  with  many  heavy  blows,  bat 
the  person  of  the  Conqueror  was  unhurt.^     He  was  hailed 

^  Will.  Pict.  138.  '*  Latd  solum  operuit  sordidatus  in  cruore  flos  Ang^ice 
nobilitfttifl  atque  juventutis." 

'  Roman  de  Bon,  14036 ; 
"  Ki  par  noit  kuident  relever,  Ne  chant  chescun  de  sa  vie, 

Et  par  noit  kuident  escaper ;  Ne  li  chaut  pois  ki  I'ocie, 

Maiz  mult  se  knident  ainz  vengier,      Mais  ke  il  ait  un  Normiukt  mort" 

£t  mult  Be  kuident  vendre  chier. 

This  remarkable  passage  throws  light  on  the  escape  of  Esegar  and  Leo6ic. 

»  lb.  14055 ; 

"  Li  oolpa  virent  granz  en  rescu 

E  li  helme  out  quass^  v^u.'* 

Will.  Malms,  iii.  244.   *'Et  proculdubio  divina  illnm  manuA  protesdt,  ut 

nihil  sanguinis  ex  ejus  corpore  hostis  hauriret,  quamquam  illnm  tot  jacahf 
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ny  the  loud  applause  of  his  troops,  likening  him  to  Roland  chap.  xv. 
Old  Oliver  and  all  the  heroes  of  old«    Again  he  returned 
shanks  to  Qod,  again  he  thanked  his  faithful  followers^  and 
sat  down  to  eat  and  drink  among  the  dead.^ 

The  Normans  watched  upon  the  hill  all  night.^    On  the  The  burial 
xnoTTOw  of  that  fearful  Sabbath^  the  morning  light  of  the  Simday, 
day  of  Christian  worship  first  showed  the  full  horrors  of  the  ^^®*®'*®'  '5- 
scene.      The  first  duty  was  the  burial  of  the  dead.     The 
Zhike  went  over  the  ground  in  person,  superintending  the 
funeral  rites  of  the  slain  of  his  own  armj.^    Nor  was  he^ 
either  by  temper  or  by  policy,  disposed  to  treat  the  van- 
quished or  their  kinsfolk  with  needless  cruelty  or  insult. 
The  women  of  the  surrounding  country  came  to  the  camp, 
praying  for  the  bodies  of  their  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers, 
and,  by  William's  express  order,  they  were  allowed  to  re- 
xnove  them  for  burial  to  the  neighbouring  towns  and  min- 
sters.^   The  bodies  of  iBlfwig  and  his  monks  were  among 

impeteret."    If  we  can  believe  Guy  of  Amiexu  (555),  WiUiam  had  killed 
two  thousand  EngllBhmen  with  his  own  hand ; 

"  Dux  ibi  per  numermn  duo  miUia  mint  ad  Oroom, 
Exoeptis  aliis  millibus  innuxneris.^ 

'  Roman  de  Bou,  14073  ; 

"  A  la  champaigne  la  nuit  jut, 
Entre  11  morz  mainga  h  but. 
Diemaine  fu  el  demain." 

>  Wid.  Amb.  561 ; 

"  Inter  defnnctos  noctem  pausando  peregit 
Viotor,  et  ezspectat  Lucifer  ut  redeat." 

»  lb.  567  ; 

"  niuxit  postquam  Phosbi  darissima  lampas 
Et  mundum  fbrvis  ezpiat  k  tenebris, 
Lustravit  campum,  toUens  et  cssa  suorum 
Corpora,  Dux  terns  condidit  in  gremio." 

*  WiU.  Pict.  159.  *'  Par  fuisset  Anglorum,  qui  sese  per  injuriam  tantam 
pessmndederunt  in  mortem,  cames  gulA  ynlturis  lupique  devorari,  oosibus 
insepnltis  campos  lore  sepultos.  Cetemm  illi  crudele  Tira  est  tale  suppli- 
cium.  Yolentibus  ad  humandum  eos  colligere  liberam  concessit  potestatem.** 
So  more  at  length,  Boman  de  Bou,  14083-14093.   Quy  however  (571)  says. 
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Harold's 
body  not 
fortb- 
coming. 


OHAP.  xv.  the  first  to  be  recognized  by  the  monastic  garb  beneath 
-^]ffi»      their  harness.    We  hear  nothingr  of  the  disposal  of  Uieir 

and  his  ^^  ^ 

monks.       bodies^  but  we  know  that  their  presence  in  the  figbt  was  not 
forgotten  by  the  Conqueror.^    We  hear  nothing  <^  the  plaee 
of  burial  of  Godric  or  Thurkill  or  even  of  that  of  Gyrth 
and  Leofwine.    We  may  suppose  that  the  bodies  of  the  two 
Earls  were  borne  away  to  some  church  on  one  of  the  many 
estates  held  by  their  house  within  the  South-Saoron  land.^ 
But  there  was  still  one  corpse  which  was  not  forthcomings 
one  corpse  for  which,  when  found,  the  stem  poKcy  of  the 
victor  decreed  a  harsher  &te.     Wives  and  sisters  had  borne 
away  the  bodies  of  Thegns  and  churls,^  but  there  was 
neither  wife  nor  sister  to  claim  the  mangled  corpse  of  the 
Emperor  of  Britain.     One  widowed  Lady  sat  in  her  palace 
at  Winchester,  weeping  for  the  fate  of  Toetig,  perhaps 
waiting  for  the  coming  of  William.^    And  where  was  the 
other,  the  daughter  of  ^Ifgar,  the  wife  of  Harold^  the 
bride  who,  as  William  deemed,  had  usurped  the  place  which 
was  designed  for  his  own  child  ?    Are  we  to  deem  that  she 
had  chosen   to  cast  in  her  lot  rather  with  her  recreant 
brothers  than  with  her  dauntless  husband?^     Or  was  it 
rather  that  she  bore  within  her  a  future  hope  of  England, 
one  to  whom  men  might  fondly  look  as  an  ^Etheling  bom 


'*  VermibuB  atque  lupis,  avibus  canibuaqne  voranda, 
Deserit  Anglorum  corpora  strata  solo.'* 

The  easiest  way  to  reconcile  the  statements  is  that  William  did  not  onler 
the  burial  of  the  English ;  he  allowed  the  bodies  which  were  claimed  to  be 
carried  away,  but  those  which  were  unclaimed  remained  unburied. 

^  Of  William's  dealings  with  the  New  Minster  I  shall  have  to  speak  in 
my  next  volume. 

*  William  of  Poitiers  (138)  simply  says,  "Propius  Begem  fratres  ejus 
duo  reperti  sunt." 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  14083  ; 

*'  Li  nobles  dames  de  la  terre  U  lor  espos  u  filz  u  freres ; 

Simt  al^es  lor  maris  querre  ;  A  lor  villes  lee  emporterent^ 

Li  unes  vunt  qudrant  lor  peres,      £  as  mostiers  lee  enterrerant.** 

*  See  Appendix  K.  «  See  vol.  ii.  p.  630. 
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of  a  crowned  King  and  his  Lady,  a  son  of  Harold  and  Eald-  ohap.  zv. 
gjth,  a  grandson  alike  of  ^S!lfgar  and  of  Gh>dwine  ?  ^  AU 
that  we  know  is  that,  at  that  moment,  the  wife  of  Harold 
was  &r  away,  perhaps  already  on  her  journey,  under  the 
care  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere,  to  seek  safety  within  the 
distant  walls  of  Chester.'  But  there  were  still  those  who 
loYcd  the  fallen  hero ;  there  were  those  who  clave  to  him  in 
life,  and  who  in  death  would  not  forsake  him.  There  was 
the  widowed  mother,  bereaved  of  so  many  valiant  sons ; 
there  were  the  bedesmen  who  had  tasted  of  his  bounty,  and 
the  woman  who  had  loved  him  with  a  true,  if  an  unlawful 
love.  It  was  firom  the  holy  house  of  Waltham  that  men 
came  to  do  the  last  duly  to  the  dead  of  Senlac.  Two  of  Oagod  and 
the  Canons  of  Harold's  minster,  Osgod  and  uSthelric  the  ^ome  from 
Childmaster,  had  followed  the  march  of  the  English  host.  Waltham. 
They  came,  either  through  the  mere  instinct  of  affection  or, 
as  was  told  in  the  legends  of  their  house,  made  fearful  of 
coming  evil  through  the  mysterious  warning  which  the 
Holy  Bood  had  given  to  the  Eing.^  They  followed 
their  Founder  to  the  hill  of  slaughter;  but  they  them- 
selves joined  not  in  the  fight;  they  stood  afar  off  that 
they  might  see  the  end.^  With  them,  it  may  be,  had 
come  the  now  aged  Danish  princess,  Gytha,  the  widow  of 

1  Ulf  the  80D  of  Harold  (aee  Flor.  Wig.  1087)  can  hardly  &il  to  have 
been  a  child  of  Ealdgyth.  See  Lappenberg,  p.  557  (vol.  ii.  p.  304,  Thorpe). 
If  Harold's  luarriage  with  Ealdgyth  took  place  after  his  election  (see  Ap- 
pendix  F),  Ulf  must  have  been  a  posthumous  child. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1066.  "  Cujus  [Haroldi]  morte  auditft,  Gomitee  Edwinus  et 
Morkarns  .  .  .  Londoniam  venere,  et  sororem  suam  Aldgitham  Reginam 
•nmptam  ad  Civitatem  Legionum  misere." 

'  De  Iny.  c.  20.  "  Vise  hoc  infausto  auspicio,  multo  dolore  oorrepti,  duos 
firatres  de  ecclesiA  praecipuos  et  miyores  natu,  Osegodum  Cnoppe  et  Ailri- 
cnm  Childemaister,  in  oomitatu  Regis  miserunt  ad  proelium,  nt,  oognitis  rei 
erentibus,  de  corpore  Regis  et  suomm  eoclesie  devotonim  cuiam  ageront, 
et»  si  fortona  sic  daret,  cadavera  roportarent."  Was  ^tbelric  *'  Magister 
Scholamm  "  between  Adelaid  and  his  son  ?    See  vol.  ii.  p.  444. 

*  lb.  c.  91.  ''Fatales  hos  Regis  eventus  seqnuti  faerant  a  long^  ut  vide- 
rent  finem." 
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OHAP.  xv.  Godwine,  the  mother  of  the  three  heroes  who  had  died 
GythA  asks  beneath  the  fallen  Standard.     She  came  to  the  Duke  and 

for  Ha- 
rold's body,  craved  the  body  of  her  royal  son.     Three  sons  of  hers  had 

fallen  by  his  hand  or  the  hand  of  his  followers ;   let  tiie 

Conqueror  grant  one  at  least  of  the  three  to  be  honofnred 

with  solemn  and  royal  rites.      Harold's  weight   in  gold 

should  be  the  price  of  his  burial  within  the  walls  of  his 

own  minster.^     But  in  the  case  of  his  great  rival   the 

Conqueror  was  inexorable.     His  soul  was  indeed  too  loffy 

to  be  moved  by  petty  spite  towards  an  enemy  who  could 

Williun     no  longer  harm  him.     But  his  policy  bade  him  to  brand 

^jl^'^     the  perjurer,  the  usurper,  the  excommunicate  of  the  Chuidi, 

b^od*      the  despiser  of  the  holy  relics,  with  the  solemn  judgement 

the  sea-      of  a  minister  of  righteous  vengeance.     The  profened  bribe 

had  as  little  weight  with  him  as  it  had  with  the  Homeric 

Achilleus.'    He  whose  insatiable  ambition  had  caused  the 

slaughter  of  so  many  men  should  not  himself  receive  the 

honours  of  solemn  burial.     He  was  not  indeed  to  be  left  to 

»  Wid.  Amb.  577  ; 

"  Henddi  mater,  nimio  oonstricta  dolore, 

Misit  adusque  Duoem,  postulat  et  preciboB 
OrbataB  miflere  natis  tribus  et  viduate. 
Pro  tribus  unius  reddat  ut  oasa  sibi, 
Si  pbicet,  aut  oarpus  puro  pneponderet  auro.*' 
Will.  Malms,  iii.  347.     "Corpus  Haroldi  matri  repetenti  sine  pretio  misit, 
Uoet  ilia  moltum  per  legates  obtulisset."    (On  the  difference  between  these 
two  aocountSy  see  Appendix  MM.)  Both  these  Tersiona  make  Gytha  simplj 
send ;  but  the  words  of  WiUiam  of  Poitiers  (138)  seem  to  me  rather  to 
imply  that  she  came  personally ;  "  Tqmnlandnm  enm  Willelmo  agnomine 
Maletto  concessit,  non  matri  pro  oorpore  dilecte  prolis  auri  par  pandus 
offerentl.**  So  Orderic  (50a  G) ;  "  Mcasta  igitur  mater  Guillelmo  Dnci  pro 
oorpore  Heraldi  par  auri  pondus  obtulit.** 
^  H.  xxii.  351  ; 

068*  cf  JCffy  ff'  abrhif  xpvaf  ip^ffoffSm  Am^tm 
Aaf^€url9iis  np/ofios*  068*  Ar  v4  yc  irtfrrui  fiiinip 
iw$€/i4yri  Arx^fTiri  yv/iveratt  hw  riicw  «^t 
kKXh  K^*t  re  fcol  Uttvoi  Karh  vdirra  M^optcu. 
He  afterwards  (IL  xziv.  578)  receives  the  gifts  of  Priam ;  that  is.  he  does 
not  refuse  them ;  but  they  seem  to  have  no  shar^  in  bringing  about  his 
change  of  purpose. 
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dogB    and  vultures;  bat  he  who  had  guarded  the  shore  chap.  xy. 

while  liviug  should  guard  it  still  in  death.^     A  cairn 

on  the  South-Saxon  shore^  raised  high  upon  the  rocks  of 

Hastings,  should  be  the  only  memorial  of  the  usurper.' 

But  the  royal  corpse  was  still  unrecognized ;  it  had  been  The  body 

thrown  aside  among  the   other  bodies  which  hiy  around  ETdbyth 

the    Standard^  when  the   ground  was  cleared  for  Wil-^*"°^' 

liam^s  midnight  meal.     Who  could  undertake  to  find  one 

sing^le  body  in  such  an  Aceldama?    Who  could  imder- 

take  to  recognize  a  form  mangled  and  mutihited  by  the 

base   malignity  of  unworthy  foes?     Ealdgyth  was   far 

away;  Gytha  could  not  be  asked  to  take  upon  her  such 

an    office.     The  two  faithfiil  priests  did  their  best,  and 

failed  in  the  attempt.^    There  was  one  alone  who  could  be 

trosted  for  the  moumAil  duty;  one  who  knew  him^  alas, 

too  well;  one  who  had  loved  the  man  and  not  the  King, 

and  whose  love,  it  may  be^  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  duty 

or  the  policy  of  the  ruler.    The  proud  daughter  of  Ealdor- 

men,  the  widow  of  two  Kings,  had  left  him  to  his  &te ;  it 

was  one  of  humbler  rank,  whose  love  had  brought  him  not 

crowns  or  earldoms^  but  who  had  been  the  well-beloved  of 

his  less  exalted  days,  who  was  called  on  to  do  the  last 

*■  Will.  Pict.  138.  *'  SciTit  non  decere  tali  commercio  aunim  accipi. 
iEvtimaYit  indignum  fore  ad  matris  libitum  sepeliri,  cujuB  ob  nimiam  cupidi- 
tatem  inaepulti  remanereDt  innumerabiles.  Dictum  est  illudendo,  oportere 
ntum  ease  custodem  littoris  et  pelagi,  quae  cum  armis  ante  yesanus  ixuedit." 
80  directly  after  *'  in  littoreo  tumulo  jaces." 

•  Wid.  Amb.  58a  ; 

"  Sed  Dux  iratuB  prorsiis  utrumque  negat; 
Jnrans  quod  potibs  pmsentis  littora  portiU 

lUi  committet  aggere  sub  lapidum. 
£1^  velut  fuerat  teitatus,  rupis  in  alto 
Pnecepit  claudi  vertioe  corpus  humi.** 
Cf.  D.  vii.  86 ; 

<nifjd  r4  0/  x*^^^"'  ^^^  vAarf  I  'EAAiynr^rry  k.t.X. 

*  De  Inv.  II.  "Fratres  .  .  .  currunt  ad  oadavera,  et  vertentee  ea  hue 
et  iUuo^  Domini  "RogiB  eorpus  agnosoere  non  valentee."  It  will  be  easily 
seen  that  I  am  blending  two  stories.     See  Appendix  MM. 

VOL.  in.  L  1 
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OHAF.  XY.  bidding  of  affection  upon  earth.    His  former  mistressy  Ead- 
gyth  of  the  Swan's  Neck^  was  brought  to  the  spot  hy 
Osgod  and  ^thebic^  and  was  bidden  to  search  for  Harold 
amid  the  shun.^     Her  eye  at  hist  recognized  the  disfigoted 
corpse^  not  by  its  mangled  features^  but  by  marks  whicli 
his  faithful  priests^  perhaps  even  his  mother^  knew  not' 
The  body  thus  found  awaited  the  bidding  of  the  Con- 
HonooTB     queror.     William  had  no  mind  for  simple  insult  beyond 
the  body,    what  the  stem  bidding  of  his  policy  dictated.     Chiistian 
burial  was  refused;  yet  William  could  show  to  the  ooipse 
of  Harold  honours  not  less  marked  than  KleomenSs  had 
It  18  buried  shown  to  the  corpse  of  Lydiadas.^    The  mangled  limbs 
shore  by     were  Wrapped  in  a  purple  robe,  and  the  body  was  borne 
MaieT"     to  William's  camp  by  the  seanahore.*    The  charge  of  this 
unhallowed  yet  honourable  burial  was  entrusted  by  the 
Duke  to  the  willing  hands  of  one  of  his  own  chiefs,  who 
was  at  least  not  the  personal  foe  of  Harold  or  of  England. 
By  the  care  of  William  Malet^  a  name  again  to  appear  in 
our  history^  the  body  of  Harold  the  son  of  Godwine  was 
buried  beneath  a  heap  of  stones  upon  the  rocks  of  Sussex*' 


Other  ao- 
oountB. 


Thus  far  we  have  the  certain  guidance  of  contemporaiy 


^  See  Appendix  NN. 

'  De  Iny.  c.  21.  "Secretiora  in  eo  signa'  noyerat  oeteria  amptiilii^  ad 
ulteriora  intima  secretorum  admissa,  quatinoB  ipsius  notitiA  certificareDtnr 
secrotis  indiciis  qui  exterioribus  non  poterant."  So  Will.  Pict.  138.  **  Ipse, 
carens  omni  decore,  qnibusdam  signis,  nequaquam  fiihcie,  reoognitua  eat" 
Compare  the  finding  of  Tostig,  p.  373.  A  story  of  the  same  sort  is  told  bf 
Rudolf  Glaber  (lib.  iii.  c.  9  ;  Duch^ane,  iv.  38)  of  Odo  of  Champagne. 

'  See  Hist.  Fed.  Qov.  yol.  L  p*  45i> 

*  Wid.  Amb.  573  ; 

'*  Heraldi  corpus  collegit  dilaoeratum, 
CoUeotum  texit  sindone  purpurei, 
Detulit  et  secum  repetens  sua  oastra  marina, 
Expleat  ut  solitaa  funeris  exsequiaa.' 


»» 


•  n>.  S87 ; 


n 


Extemplo  quidam  partim  Normannus  et  Angina, 
Compater  Heraldi,  jussa  libenter  agit : 
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writers.     Harold  died  on  Senlac  and  was  buried  on  the  ohap.  zv. 
heights  of  Hastings.     But  there  are  two  other  tales^  the 
evidenoe  for  which  I  shall  discuss  elsewhere/  but  whose 
substance  I  cannot  here  pass  by.     One  indeed^  with  some 
doubt  as  to  the  details,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  accept^  as 
resting  on  amply  sufficient^  though  not  on  strictly  con- 
temporary^ evidence.    The  other  is  a  mere  romance,  food 
for    the    comparative    mythologist   rather    than   for  the 
historian,  and  valuable  only  as  illustrating  a  certain  ever- 
recurring  tendency  of  the  human  mind.    This  is  the  well-  Legend  of 
known  tale,  according  to  which  Harold  did  not  die  in  the  escape, 
great  battle.    He  escaped,  we  are  told,  and  lived  for  a  longer 
or  a  shorter  time,  according  to  different  accounts,  devoting 
his  latter  days,  according  to  the  most  celebrated  version, 
to  a  life  of  penance.^     The  King,  so  the  story  runs,  was 
found  half  dead  by  some  of  the  women  who  came  to  tend 
the  wounded.     He  was  then  carried  to  Winchester  by  two 
men  of  middling  rank,  Thegns  of  the  lowest  class  or  churls 
of  the  highest.^    There  he  was  nursed  for  two  years,  not 
by  his  royal  sister,  but  by  a  Saracen  woman  skilled  in 
surgery.     He  then  went  into  the  kindred  lands  of  Saxony  His  Uter 
and  Denmark,^  to  ask  help  for  England  &om  her  con- 
tinental  brethren.     No    such  help   however  was   forth- 
coming, and  after  a  long  series  of  adventures,  Harold 


Corpus  enim  Begis  cit6  sustolit  et  sepeliTit, 

Imponens  lapidem,  scripsit  et  in  titnlo : 
'  Per  mandiita  Ducis,  Rex,  hie,  Heralde,  qmescis, 
Ut  custos  maneas  littoris  et  pelagi/  " 
See  the  quotation  from  William  of  Poitiers,  p.  51a.    So  Ord.  Yit.  50a  B. 
^  See  Appendix  MM. 

*  This  tale  is  the  main  subject  of  the  Vita  Haroldi  in  the  Chroniques 
Anglo-Normandes,  vol.  ii.     See  especially  pp.  173-184,  194-211. 

'  Vit.  Har.  173.  "A  duobus,  ut  fertur,  mediocribns  viris,  quos  franca- 
laDos  sive  agrioolas  vocant,  agnitus  et  callid^  occultatos." 

*  lb.  174.  "Transfretavit  igitur  in  Crermaniam,  generis  sui  genitrioem 
adituros  Sazoniam  ....  cognates  ad  lerenda  propria  stirpi  suffiragia 
iitttanter  sollicitat."    He  goes  to  Denmark  in  p.  175. 

l1  2 
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OHAF.  XV.  forsook  the  world  and  became  a  recluse  Id  a  cell  atfached 
Hiaseclu-   ^  Saint  John's  minster  at  Chester,  the  minster  whid 

non  and 

death  at     had   dhce  witnessed  the   homage   done   to   Eadgar   the 

Peacefiil  by  all  the  Under-kings  of  Britain.^     There  he 

died  at  a  great  age,  having  only  in   his  last  znomeniB 

revealed  to  those  around  him  that  the  lowly  anchorite  was 

no  other  than  the  native  King  of  conquered  England. 

The  tale         That  this  tale  is  a  mere  legend  I  have  not  the  slightest 

legend ;      doubt.     But  that  such  a  tale  should  arise  is  by  no  means 

*^  ^^li  «    wonderful.     It  was  indeed  almost  a  matter   of   oouiBe. 

planation.    

Whatever  might  be  the  feeling  among  Earls  and  Pre- 
lates who  had  other  objects,  popular  English  feeling  would 
be  for  a  while  unwilling  to  believe  in  the  death  of  iht 
true  national  hero.  Harold  was  expected  to  return,  just 
as  Baldwin  of  Constantinople,  as  Sebastian  of  Portugal, 
as  many  other  princes  in  the  like  case,  were  expected 
to  return.  The  really  strange  thing  is  that  we  do  not 
hear  of  any  false  Harolds,  as  we  hear  of  false  Baldwim 
and  false  Sebastians.'  The  cause  may  be  that  the  later 
hopes  of  England  gradually  drifted  away  into  other  direc- 
tions, towards  a  restoration  of  Eadgar  or  a  deliverance  by 
the  arms  of  Swend.  Still,  as  long  as  resistance  to  the 
Norman  lasted,  rumours  that  Harold  lived,  that  he  would 
again  appear  to  lead  his  countrymen,  would  be  rife  within 
the  walls  of  Exeter  and  within  the  Camp  of  Refuge.  But 
Harold  came  not.  Where  then,  if  living,  did  he  hide 
himself?  Why  did  he  not  join  the  patriot  bands  of  Here- 
ward  and  Waltheof  ?  Why  did  not  the  Standard  of  tiie 
Fighting  Man  once  more  float  over  an  English  host,  and 
the  Holy  Rood  of  Waltham  again  resound  as  the  war-ciy 
of  a  happier  field  than  Senlac  ?    That  Harold  lived  and 

*  See  vol,  i  p.  68. 

'  A  fake— MaUhew  Paria  thinks  a  trae— Baldwin,  was  hanged  in 
Flanders  in  1224.  See  Mat.  Par.  332  Wats.  On  the  fiUse  Sebastians,  see 
the  work  of  M.  d'Antas,  "Les  Faux  Don  Stfbastien,"  Paris,  1866. 
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yet  was  not  in  anns  against  the  invader,  could  be  ex*  ohap.  xy. 
plained  in  one  way  only.     He  had  betaken  himself  to  a 
life   of  penitence ;  by  prayer  and  scourge  and  &stiag  he 
^w^as  wiping  out  the  great  sin  of  his  life,  his  fatal  oath 
to  the  Norman.    In  our  eyes  such  a  self-consecration  on  The  tale 
Harold's  part  would  seem  a  weak  forsaking  of  an  obvious  the  feelings 
duty.     It  would  not  seem  so  in  the  eyes  of  an  age  which  ^  *^*  "s® 
recognized  its  highest  type  of  holiness  in  Eadward.    The 
cluiracter  of  a  patriot  King  was  indeed  honourable,  but 
the  character  of  an  ascetic  penitent  was  more  honourable 
BtiU.     The  tale  would  appeal  to  a  certain  vein  of  feeling  and  einen  to 
in   Englishmen  generally.     It  would  even  appeal   to  a  feeling  at 
certain  vein  of  local  piety  among  Harold's  own  bedes-  ^^^^^^^"^ 
men  at  Waltham.     On  the  one  hand  it  upset  every  local 
tradition^  and  deprived  Waltham  of  its  most  cherished 
treasure.     But  on  the  other  hand.^  it  magnified  in  a  cer- 
tain way  both   the  Founder  and  the   foundation^  and   it 
went  far  to  raise  the  church  of  Harold  to  a  level  with 
the  church  of  Eadward.     It  was  something  to  be  founded 
by  the  last  native  King ;  it  was  something  to  be  the  last 
resting-place  of  his  body;  but  it  was  something  higher 
still  to  be  founded  by  one  who  was  no  mere   King  or 
lawgiver  or  conqueror,  but  whose  deeds  of  penance  had 
won  him  a  place  in  the  roll  of  eremites  and  saints. 

But  of  all  this  history  knows  nothing.  In  her  pages  Harold 
Harold  died^  without  a  shadow  of  doubt,  on  the  hill  of  genlao. 
Senlac^  on  the  day  of  Saint  Calixtus.  Florence  teUs  the 
true  tale^  in  words  speaking  straight  from  the  depths  of 
England's  grief — ''Heu,  ipsemet  cecidit  crepusculi  tem- 
pore.'' In  that  Twilight  of  the  Gods,  when  right  and  wrong 
went  forth  to  battie^  and  when  wrong  for  a  moment  had 
the  victory,  the  brightest  light  of  Teutonic  England  sank^ 
and  sank  for  ever.  The  son  of  Godwine  died^  as  such 
King  and  hero  should  die,  helm  on  head  and  battle-axe 
in  handj  striking  the  last  blow  for  his  Crown  and  people^ 
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OHAP.  XT.  with  the  Holy  Rood  of  Waltham  the  last  ciy  rismg^  from 
his  lips  and  ringing  in  his  ears.  Disabled  by  the  Norman 
arrow,  out  down  by  the  Norman  sword,  he  died  benealih 
the  Standard  of  England,  side  by  side  with  his  brotiies 
in  blood  and  valour.  His  lifeless  and  mangled  relics  were 
all  that  was  left  either  for  the  scoffs  of  enemies  or  for 

« 

the  reverence  of  friends.     What  the  first  restin^-plaoe 
of  those   relics  was  we  have  already  seen,  but  need  we 
hold  that  the  first  resting-place  of  those  relics  was  also 
the  last? 
His  alleged      This  brings  us  to  the  other  story  to  which  I  have  already 
Waltham.   aU^ded,  and  which,  in  its  main  outline,  I  am  prepared  to 
accept.     This  is  that  the  body  of  Harold,   first   buried 
under  the  cairn  by  Hastings,  was  afterwards  translated  to 
his  own  minster  at  Waltham.    That  Waltham  always  pro- 
fessed to  be  the  burying-place  of  Harold — ^that  a  tomb 
bearing  his  name  was  shown  there  down  to  the  Dissolution 
of  the  Abbey — that  fragments  of  it  remained  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  ^-^-are  facts  beyond  dispute.    But 
these  local  traditions  would  not,  under  the  circumstances, 
be  of  themselves  enough  to  lead  us  to  accept  a  local  cLiim 
which  at  first  sight  seems  to  be  opposed  to  the  witness  of 
contemporary  writers.     But  a  little  examination  will  show 
that  the  two  stories,  the  story  of  the  cairn-burial  and  the 
story  of  the  burial  at  Waltham,  are  not  really  contradictory. 
And  there  is  a  mass  of  evidence  of  all  but  the  highest  kind 
in  support  of  the  claim  of  Waltham  to  have  at  last  sheltered 
Hia  body    the  bones  of  its  Founder.     I  then  accept  the  view  that  the 
from  tiie     ^^J  of  Haroldy  like  the  body  of  Waltheof  ten  years  later, 
w^Hha       ^'^^^  removed  from  a  lowlier  resting-place  to  a  more  honour- 
Deoember,  able  onc,  in  short  from  unhallowed  to  hallowed  ground. 
Waltheof  was  first  buried  on  the  scene  of  his  martyrdom  by 
Winchester,  and  was  afterwards  removed  for  more  solemn 

^  Fuller,  History  of  Waltham  Abbey,  p.  259.    Cf.  Knighton,  3343. 
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bnrial  in  the  Abbey  of  Crowknd.^     Such  I  believe  to  have  ohap.  xv. 
been  the  case  with  Harold  also.     This  view  reconciles  the 
main  facts  as  stated  by  all  our  authorities,  and  it  falls  in 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.     With  our  feelings 
\¥e  might  wish  that  the  body  of  Harold  had  tarried  for  ever 
Tmder  its  South-Saxon  cairn.     In  WiUiam^s  own  words^  no 
w^orthier  place  of  burial  could  be  his  than  the  shore  which 
he  had  guarded.     But  even  modem  feelings  would  be  re- 
volted at  such  a  burial  of  any  hero  of  our  own  time.     And 
in  those  days  the  religious  feeling  of  Harold's 'friends  and 
bedesmen  would  never  be  satisfied  till  their   Eling  and 
Founder  slept  in  a  spot  where  all  the  rites  of  the  Church 
conld  be  offered  around  him  by  the  hands  of  those  who 
were  nourished  by  his  boimty.     Nor  was  it  at  all  unlikely 
that  William  should  relent,  and  should  allow  such  honours 
to  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  his  fallen  rival.     The  first 
harsh  order  exactly  fell  in  with  the  policy  of  the  first 
moment  of  victory.    But^  even  before  the  end  of  the  great 
year^  a  time  came  when  William  might  well  be  disposed  to 
hsten  to  milder  counsels.    When  the  Conqueror  had  become 
the  chosen  and  anointed  King  of  the  English^  he  honestly 
strove  for  a  moment  to  make  his  rule  as  acceptable  as 
might  be  to  his  English  subjects.    In  those  milder  days 
of  his  earlier  rule^  it  would  quite  fall  in  with  William^s 
policy  to  yield  to  any  petition,  either  from  Grytha  or  from 
the  brotherhood  at  Waltham^  praying  for   the  removal 
of  Harold^s  body  from  its  unhallowed  resting-place.     He 
had  then  no  motive  for  harshness.    The  Crown  was  safe 
upon  his  own  head;  he  was  the  acknowledged  successor 
of  Eadward^  and  he  could  now  afford  to  be  generous  to 
the  memory  of  the  intruder  of  a  moment. 

Then  it  was,  as  I  believe,  that  the  body  of  Harold  His  burial 
was  translated  from  the  cairn  on  the  hill  of  Hastings  joioster 

^  There  was  a  twofold  translation  of  Waltheof  (see  Ord.  Yit.  537  A, 
543  A),  and  seemingly  of  Harold  also. 
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OHAF.  XV,  to  a  worthier  tomb  in  his  own  minster  at  Waltfasn. 
JJJ^^^^  There  the  King  and  Founder  was  buried  in  the  place  rf 
honour  by  the  high  altar.  A  later  change  in  the  fabrie, 
probably  an  enlargement  of  the  choir,  caused  a  fbrtlier 
translation  of  his  body.  On  that  occasion  car  local  in- 
formant, a  subject  of  the  Norman  Henry,  saw  and  handkd 
Degtruc-  the  bones  of  Harold.^  For  his  tomb  we  now  seek  in  Tain, 
i^^^  as  we  seek  in  vain  for  the  tombs  of  most  of  ihe  noblest 
o.  1540.  heroes  of  our  land.  The  devastation  of  the  sixteeiiiii  cen- 
tury, the  brutal  indifference  of  the  eighteenth,  have  swept 
over  Hyde  and  Glastonbury  and  Waltham  and  Crowland 
and  Evesham,  and  in  their  destroyed  or  ruined  choirs  no 
memory  is  left  of  Alfred  and  Eadgar  and  Harold  and 
Waltheof  and  Simon  of  Montfort.  But  what  the  men  c{ 
his  own  time  could  do  they  did;  the  simple  and  pathetic 
tale  of  the  local  historian  shows  us  how  the  Mien  King 
was  lamented  by  those  who  had  known  and  loved  him,  and 
how  his  memory  lived  among  those  who  shared  his  hountjr 
without  having  seen  his  &ce.  Their  affection  dave  to  him 
in  life,  their  reverence  followed  him  in  death ;  they  hraved 
the  wrath  of  the  Conqueror  on  his  behalf;  they  bore  him 
first  to  his  humble  and  unhallowed  tomb,  and  then  trans- 
lated him  to  a  more  fitting  resting-place  within  the  walls 
of  the  noble  &hnc  which  his  own  bounty  had  reared. 

a)f  oty'  afi(f>Uirov  raipop  ^"Eicropos  bnroddfxow,^ 

Thus  was  the  last  native  King  of  the  English  borne 
to  his  last  home  in  his  own  minster.      Once  only  since 

^  De  Inv.  c.  21.  "Cujus  corporis  tranalationi,  quum  sic  se  habebat 
status  ecclesise  fikbricandi,  vel  devotio  frateom  reverentiam  oorpori  exhi- 
bentinm,  nunc  extremb  memini  me  tertid  adfuisse,  et  sicut  Tulg6  celebre  ert, 
et  attestationes  antiquorum  aadivimus,  plagas  ipsis  ossibus  impressas  ocolis 
corporeis  et  vidisse  et  manibus  contrectftsse."  He  ooiild  probably  just 
remember  tbe  translation  in  the  dim  way  that  a  child  remembers  tbingi% 
but  his  recollection  was  strengthened  by  hearing  the  story  from  older 
members  of  the  house.  >  II.  xxiv.  804. 
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iifaat    day   has  Waltham  seen   a  royal  corpse,   but  then  ohap.  xv. 
il;   was  one  which  was  worthy  to  rest  even  by  the  side'^l^^^ 
of  Harold.    Two  hundred  and  forty  years  after  the  fight  the  Fint 
of  Senlac^  the  body  of  the  great  Edward  was  borne  with  ham. 
all   royal  honours  to   a    temporary  resting-place  in  the  '^^^' 
ebirroh   of  Waltham.^     Harold  was  translated  to  Walt- 
liain  from  a  nameless  tomb  by  the  sea-shore ;  Edward  was 
^translated  from  Waltham  to  a  still  more  glorious  resting- 
place   beneath   the  soaring  vault  of  the  apse  of  West- 
minster.    But  for  a  while  the  two   heroes  lay  side  by  Compari- 
side — the  last  and  the  first  of  English  Kings^  -between  Harold  and 
whom  none  deserved  the  English  name  or  could  claun  Edward, 
bonour  or  gratitude  from  the  English  nation.     The  one 
was  the  last  King  who  reigned  purely  by  the  will  of  the 
people^   without    any    claim    either    of    conquest    or    of 
hereditary  right.     The    other  was  the    first    King  who 
reigned  purely  as  the  son  of  his  father,  the  first  who 
succeeded  without  competitor  or  interregnum.     But  each 
alike^  as  none  between  them  did^  deserved  the  love  and 
trust  of  the  people  over  whom  they  reigned.    With  Harold 
our  native  kingship   ends;    the  Dragon  of  Wessex  gives 
place  to  the  Leopards  of  Normandy ;  the  Crown^  the  laws, 
the  liberties,  the  very  tongue  of  Englishmen^  seem  all 
fiillen  never  to  rise  again.     In  Edward  the  line  of  English 
Elings  begins  pnce   more.     After  two  hundred  years  of 
foreign  rule^  we  have  again  a  King  bearing  an  English 
name  and  an  English  heart — the  first  to  give  us  back  our 
ancient  laws  under  new  shapes^  the  firsts  and  for  so  long 
the  last^  to  see  that  the  Empire  of  his  mighty  namesake^ 


'  Walt.  Hem.  ii.  366-167.  *'  OrdinaTeruDt  de  corpore  Regis  quod  .  .  . 
manerot  in  ecdeeiA  religiosorum  de  Waltham,  donee  .  .  .  vaoaret  eia  in- 
teodere  sepultnnB ;  factmnque  e«t  ita." 

*  The  wonderful  analogy  between  the  two  great  Edwards,  the  son  of 
Alfred  and  the  son  of  Henry  the  Third,  strikes  us  at  every  stage  of  the 
history  of  the  two.     See  above,  p.  38. 
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CHAP.  xv.  was  a  worthier  prize  than  shadowy  dreams  of  dominiin 
beyond  the  sea.  All  between  them  were  Normans  or 
AngevinSj  careless  of  England  and  her  people.  Another 
and  a  brighter  sera  opens^  as  the  lawgiver  of  Eln^hmd^ 
the  conqueror  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  seems  like  an  <dd 
Bretwalda  or  West-Saxon  Basileos  seated  once  more  upon 
the  throne  of  Cerdic  and  of  ^thelstan.  The  oonqueior  of 
Grufiydd  might  welcome  a  kindred  soul  in  the  eonqnenr 
of  Llywelyn ;  the  victor  of  Stamfordbridge  might  hail  his 
peer  in  the  victor  of  Falkirk ;  the  King  with  whom  Eng* 
land  fell  might  greet  his  first  true  successor  in  the  King 
with  whom  she  rose  again.  Such  were  the  men  who  met 
in  death  within  the  now  vanished  choir  of  Waltham.  And  in 
the  whole  course  of  Euglish  history  we  hardly  come  acroes 
a  scene  which  speaks  more  deeply  to  the  hearty  than  wben 
the  first  founder  of  our  later  greatness  was  laid  by  the  side 
of  the  last  kingly  champion  of  our  earliest  freedom — ^when 
the  body  of  the  great  Edward  was  laid^  if  only  for  a  short 
space^  by  the  side  of  Harold  the  son  of  Godwine. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE    INTEKBEGNUM.^ 
October  15— December  25,  1066. 

England  was  thus  again  without  a  King.     For  the  The 
second  time  within  this  memorable  year  the  throne  hadyacant. 
become  vacant.      But   the   vacancy  of  October  differed 
widely  in  every  way  from  the  vacancy  of  January.    Then 
a  King  had  gone  to  his  grave  in  peace^  and  the  election 
of  his  successor  could  be  made  by  the  free  voices  of  the 
English  people.    That  successor  had  now  given  his  life 
for  England,  and^  as  in  the  days  of  Swend  and  Cnut, 
a  foreign  invader  was  again   in  the  land^  claiming  the 
votes  of  the  Witan  with  a  victorious  army  to  back  his 
claims.     For  we  must  remember  that  still,  after  the  day  ^^^lliam 
of  Senlac^  William  was  only  a  candidate  for  the  Crown.  Enlf 
He  claimed  an  exclusive  right  to  become  King,  but  he  did 
not  claim  to  be  Eling  as  yet.    One  flatterer  only  ^  ventures 
to  give  him  the  kingly  title  before  his  formal  election 
and  consecration.    Till  those  ceremonies   had  been  per- 
formed, William  was  not  King  de  jure^  and  he  was  as 
yet  very  far  from  being  King  de  facto.     All  that  he  had 
as  yet  was  military  possession  of  part  of  one  shire.     But 

^  The  authorities  for  this  Chapter  are  the  same  as  for  the  last,  except 
that  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  now  fails  us. 
*  Guy  of  Amiens  (595)  says,  after  mentioning  Harold's  burial, 
'*  Nomine  postposito  Ducis,  et  sic  Bege  locato, 
Hinc  regale  sibi  nomen  adeptus  abit." 
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CHAP.  xTi.  his  work  was  practically  over;  he  had  now  simply  to 
Hi8  suocesB  }^|g  time  and  slowly  to  mther  in  his  harvest.     He  had 

practically  ^  •'  ® 

certain.  already  in  effect  conquered  England^  for  the  one  man  was 
gone  who  could  still  have  saved  her  from  conquest.  Willi 
Harold  the  true  hope  and  strength  of  England  had  fiillen.^ 
William's  No  one  knew  this  better  than  the  Conqueror  himfiet£ 
tion  of  His  expectation  was  that  all  England  would  at  onoe  sob- 
^*^^*®  mit  to  him.2     And  though  he  was  mistaken  in  that  ex- 

Bubmisnon  ^^ 

din,^  pectation^  the  mistake  was  not  one  which  carried  him 
very  &r  away  from  the  truth.  He  simply  expected  that 
to  happen  at  once,  which  was  sure  to  happen  before  long, 
No  idea  of  and  which  did  happen  within  two  months.  But  for  the 
among  the  moment  no  Englishman  dreamed  of  submission.^  Moi 
English      j^g   little  thought  of  acknowledging  tiie  Norman   after  a 

as  yet.  *=*  ^  o     o 

single  victory  as  their  fathers  had  thought  of  acknaw- 
ledging  the  Dane  in  the  like  case.  Alfred  and  Eadmund 
had  fought  battle  after  battle  with  the  invadersj  and  it 
was  only  after  a  long  alternation  of  victory  and  defeat 
that  Guthrum  and  Cnut  had  obtained  a  settlement,  and 
after  all  only  a  partial  settlement,  in  the  laud.  No  man 
therefore  who  was  not  actually  within  the  reach  of 
William's  hand  thought,  in  the  first  days  aft^er  the  fight 
of  Senlac,  of  submitting  to  the  Conqueror.  WilUam  had 
returned  to  his  camp  at  Hastings,  and  he  there  tarried, 
ready  to  receive  the  allegiance  of  those  whom  he  looked 
on  as  his  lawful  subjects.  But  not  a  single  Englishman 
came  to  his  camp  to  bow  to  him  and  become  his  man.^ 
The  voice  of  Englishmen,  the  voice  at  least  of  all  who 
were  neither  too  &r  off  to  hear  the  news  nor  too  near  to 


*  Will.  Malms,  ii.  aa8.      "Qaasi  cum  Haroldo  omne  robur  deciderii 
Anglie." 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1066.     '*  And  Wyllelm  eorl  for  eft  ongean  to  Haostingatt. 
and  geanbidode  Jwr  hwsetJer  man  him  to  bugan  wolde." 

*  lb.    "  Ac  ]»  he  ongeat  ^t  man  him  to  cuman  nolde.** 

*  Will.  Pict.  141.     "  Erat  videlicet  coram  voU  summa  non  habere  domi- 
num  quern  non  habuere  compatriotam.' 


t» 
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be  practically  within  William's  power,  called  for  another  chap.  xvi. 
King^  to  lead  them  forth  to  another  battle. 

The  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  English  army  and  of  the  The  news 

reachefl 

death  of  the  King  was  brought  to  London  by  some  of  the  London. 
ftt^tives  from  Senlac.^     Before  long^  the  wounded  Sheriff 
Ssegar  contrived  to  make  his  way  thither  from  the  hill  of 
slaughter.'     Meanwhile  the  two  Northern  Earls  were  on  Eadwine 
tiieir   tardy  march,   waiting  to  see  what  course  events  Morkere 
might  take.     The  news  of  Harold^s  fall  reached  them  on  ^^  ^^ 
their  way.     They  hastened  to  London,^  and,  as  their  first  ^aat^i  to 
measure  of  precaution,  they  sent  their  sister^  the   Lady  They  send 
Ealdgyth,  to  the  distant  city  of  Chester  in  the  Earldom  ^cgJtor. 
of  Eadwine.^    Men  were  now  flocking  together  from  the  Qem6t  in 
lands  immediately  threatened  by  William  to  seek  for  safety  for^e^ 
in  the  great  cily.*    It  was  therefore  possible  to  hold  an  «l^*ion  of 
Assembly  which  might  fairly  represent  the  national  will. 
The  Witan,  among  whom  the  citizens  of  London  and  the 
sailors  are  specially  mentioned,  met  to  choose  a  Eling.® 
The  choice  was  far  &om  being  so  easy  in  October  as  it 


*  Roman  de  Ron,  13986  ; 

"  Engleiz  ki  del  champ  eschaperent,    (k>  diseient  d  so  oreimeient 
De  si  k  Lnndres  ne  finerent :  Ke  li  Norroanz  prez  lea  sueient/* 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  many  were  drowned  through  their  eagerness  to 
cross  the  bridge  into  the  dty. 

'  See  above,  p.  501. 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1066.  *'  Cujus  [Haroldi]  morte  auditft,  Comites  Edwinus  et 
Morkams  .  .  .  LondoDiam  venere."  William  of  Mahnesbury,  less  pro- 
bably (ilL  347),  makes  them  hear  the  news  in  London,  "apud  Londoniam 
andito  interitiis  Haroldi  nuntio." 

*  See  above,  p.  511. 

*  Will.  Plot.  141.  "Tom  verd  oonfluzerat  ad  ipsam  hospes  turba  pro- 
pngDatomm,  quam,  lioet  ambitu  nimis  ampla,  non  fadlb  capiebat."  So 
Guy  of  Amiens,  641  ; 

**  Hanc  bello  superata  petit  gens  improba,  sperans 
Yivere  per  longum  libera  tempus  in  hAc." 

*  Flor.  Wig.  "Aldredns  autem  Eboracensis  Archiepiscopus,  et  iidem 
Comites  [Edwinus  et  Morkams],  cum  civibus  Lundoniensibus  et  butse- 
carlis,  Clitonem  Eadgarum,  Eadmundi  Feirei  Lateris  nepotem,  in  Regem 
levare  voluere.** 
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No  quali- 
fied can- 
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qualified. 


Loss  of 
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had  been  in  January.     There  was  now  no  one  man  who 
could,  either  by  his  birth  or  by  his  personal  merits,  com* 
mand  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  nation.     The  late  Kii^ 
had  left  sons^  but  they  were  not  bom  iEthelings,  sons  of 
a  crowned  King ;   indeed  they  were  most  likely  not  eren 
bom  in  hiwful  wedlock.^      They  had  therefore   no  daim 
even  to  a  constitutional  preference,  and  youngs  and  undis- 
tinguished as   they  were^  they  could  have  no  daim  on 
the  score  of  personal  merit.     We  have  no  evidence  ihaAi  the 
names  of  Eadmimd,  Magnus^  and  Godwine^  the  three  sons  of 
Harold,  were  so  much  as  mentioned^  in  the  debates  of  the 
Witan.  The  Crown  thus  passed  away  for  ever  from  the  newlv 
chosen  dynasty.     Had  Harold's  two  brothers  livedo  things 
might  have  gone  otherwise.    One  cannot  doubt  that  Gyrth 
was  in  every  way  worthy  to  reign,  and  we  can  believe  thai 
the  voice  of  Wessex  and  East- Anglia  at  least  would  have 
been  raised  in  &vour  either  of  him  or  of  Leofwine.     But 
the  two  heroes  had  fallen  with  their  King  and  brother^ 
young  Wulfnoth  was  personally  undistinguished  and  was 
far  away  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  no  candidate  fiom 
the  House  of  Godwine  was  forthcoming.     Looking  to  the 
other  great  Houses,  there  was  one  whose  name  was  soon  to 
become  famous  and  honoured  among  Englishmen;  but  as 
yet  Waltheof  the  son  of  Siward  had  not  shown  himself  as 
a  leader  of  men,^  and  the  Earldom  which  he  ruled  was  the 

'  See  Appendix  NN. 

'  Guy  of  Amiens  (645)  has  here  a  very  singular  statement  ; 
"  Un^  postremum  rectores  atque  potentes 
Tali  consilio  consnluere  sibi: 
Soilicet  ut  puerum  natttm  de  traduce  RegU 
Hi  Regem  sacrent,  ne  sine  Bege  forent." 
"  Tradux  Regis"  must  mean  either  €k>dwine  or  Harold.     In  an  earlier 
passage  (47a)  it  means  Godwine.    The  passage  then  implies  that  either 
a  brother  or  a  son  of  Harold  was  chosen.     I  do  not  however  take  this  as 
showing  that  there  really  was  any  movement  in  favonr  of  one  of  Harold  9 
sons,  but  rather  that  Guy  fanded  that  Eadgar  was  a  son  or  brother  of 
Harold. 

•  As  I  before  said,  there  is  no  trustworthy  evidence  as  to  WaltheoTi 
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Bmallest   in  the   Kingdom.     In  the    House    of    Leofric  ohap.  xvi. 
indeed  there  was  no  lack  of  candidates.     Eadwine  and  ^'^^^'*' 
Morkere  were  open  to  receive  any  crowns  that  they  could  Eadwine 
get.      In  their  eyes  no  doubt  the  happy  moment  had  come^  Morkere. 
inrlien  Mercian  hands  might  grasp  the  sceptre^  if  possible 
of  tlie  whole  realm^  at  any  rate  of  its  northern  half.     We 
do  not  hear  what  arrangements  were  to  be  made  between 
the  two  brothers ;  but  the  two  together  were  urgent  with 
the  men  of  London  to  raise  one  or  other  of  them  to  the 
Imperial  Crown.^     Bat  their  hopes  were   disappointed. 
There  was  in  truth  no  general  feeling  to  which  they  could 
appeal.     The  candidature  of  Eadwine  or  Morkere  could 
have  presented  no  sort  of  attraction  to  the  men  of  London^ 
of  Wessex^  or  of  East-Anglia.     In  the  absence  then  of  any  Election  of 
better  qualified  candidate^  of  any  one  leader  on  whom  all  in^Eadgar. 
could  agree^  the  sentiment  of  hereditary  descent  prevailed. 
There  was  one  in  the  land  who,  whatever  else  he  was^  was 
the  grandson  of  Ironside,  the  heir  of  Alfred  and  Ecgberht^ 
the  last  male  of  the  stock  of  Cerdic  and  Woden.     To  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Harold,  the  Witan  of 
England  called  on  the  young  ^theling  Eadgar  to  ascend 
the  throne  of  his  &thers.^ 

presenoe  or  absenoe  at  Senlao.  A  priori,  it  is  about  equaUy  strange  if  he 
stayed  away  and  if,  being  there,  he  came  back  alive.  Snorro,  who  still 
calls  Waltheof  Harold^s  brother,  unhesitatingly  takes  him  to  the  battle ; 
**  par  vor<$  \f&  med  HKralldi  bwedor  bans  Sveinn  (!)  oc  Gyrdir  oc  V«l|>idfr 
Jarl.-  (Johnstone,  p.  3i8;  Laing,  iii.  95.)  But  he  goes  on  to  give  an 
account  of  an  exploit  of  Waltheof  after  the  battle,  the  burning  of  a 
hundred  Normans  who  had  taken  shelter  in  a  wood,  which  seems  to 
be  transferred  from  Waltheof's  doings  at  York  in    1068.     See  above, 

p.  37a- 

^  WOL  Malms,  iii.  147.  "  Edwinus  et  Morcardus,  ampin  spei  fra- 
tres,  ....  urbanoe  solticitaverant  ut  alterutrum  in  regnum  sublevar 
rent. 

>  See  the  quotation  from  Florence  in  p.  526.  60  Will.  Pict.  140. 
**  Regem  statuerant  Edgarum  Athelinum,  ez  Edwardi  Begis  nobilitate, 
annis  puerum."  OnL  Vit.  502  D.  *'Interemto  Heraldo,  Stigandus 
Cantuariensis  Archiepiscopus,  et  pneclari  Comites  Eduinus  et  Morcarus, 
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oHAP.  XVI.  It  is  vain  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  choice.  It  oooU 
h^tui^  be  justified  only  by  the  sad  truths  that  any  King  to 
unavoid-     better  than  no  King  at  all.  and  that  at  that  moment  no 

able.  .  , 

better  King  was  forthcoming.     There  may  even  have  bea 

a  faint  hope  that  William  might  be  satisfied  with  the  0Te^ 

throw  of  his  personal  enemy^  and  that  he  would  not  pm 

his  claims  against  a  boy  who  had  never  wronged  him,  i 

boy  who  might  pass  as  the  heir^  who  was  certainly  fte 

next  of  kin^  of  the  deceased  King  for  whom  he  professed 

so  deep  a  reverence.      How  &r  the  choice   was  stricUj 

Eadwine     unanimous  we  know  not.     There  is  no  doubt  that  Ead- 

kere  agree  ^^^^  ^^^  Morkere^  Seeing  no  hopes  of  their  own  elevation^ 

d  cti  n      ^^®  *  formal  consent  to  the  election  of  Eadgar.^     On  ike 

Opposition  other  hand  we  find  it  hinted  that  the  Bishops  opposed 

of  th™^      the  choice  of  the  ^theling.a     We  know  not  how  numy 

Bishops,     of  the  English  Bishops  were  at  this  time  in  London.   It 

Ardi*^^     is  certain  that  the  two  Primates,  Stigand  and  Ealdied, 

bishops       ^ere  both  present,  and  that  both  concurred  in  the  election 

forEadgar.  ▼  t  •.  ^ 

of  Eadgar.^      It  would   appear   also  that  Wulfstan  of 

aliique  primates  Anglormn  qui  Senlacio  hello  non  interfuenini.  EdgamB 
Clitonem  filium  Eduardi  Regis  Hunorum  [see  vol.  ii.  p.  622\  filii  Edmno^ 
Irnesidse,  id  est  Ferrei-Lateris,  Regem  statuerunt."  Benott  (3774^)> 
transUting  William  of  Poitiers  (see  ahove,  p.  525),  says ; 

"  Esleu  ant  e  fait  seignor  En  firent  rei :  kar  por  morir 

D*im  chevalier  mult  jent  meschin  Ne  porreient-il-oe  soffiir 

Qui  ert  apel^  Addelin,  Qu'eussent  rei  en  Engleterre 

Be  la  lign^  au  hon  Ewart ;  Qu'estraiz  e  nez  fiit  d'aatre  terre." 
Fust  od  dutance  ou  k  regart, 

Yet  young  Eadgar  was  hardly  more  than  an  Englishman  by  courtesy. 

^  This  is  implied  in  the  quotation  firom  Florence  in  p.  516. 

*  Will.  Malms.  iH.  347.  "  Cseteri  prooeres  Edgarum  eligerent,  si  Sp>' 
BcopoB  assertores  haberent."  The  **  oeteri  proceres  **  are  opposed  to  Eadwise 
and  Morkere.  "Sed  proximo  urgente  periculo  et  domesticn  litis  diflidio* 
nee  illud  quidem  effectum."  The  apparent  discrepanoies  in  the  sefoal 
accounts  may,  I  think,  be  reconciled  by  assuming  the  course  of  events  to 
have  been  as  I  have  given  it  in  the  text.  Men  hardly  knew  how  to 
describe  an  election  which  was  foUowed  by  an  abdication  of  the  King-elect 
before  the  day  of  coronation  came. 

'  Ealdred,   as  we  have  seen,  is  mentioned  by  Florence,   who^  sf  > 
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Worcester  and  Walter  of  Hereford  were  also  in  the  city.^  chap.  xvi. 
14'ow  we  may  be  sure  that  any  influence  which  belonged  The  oppo- 
to  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese^  the  Norman  William,  would  bablv  made 
be  exerted  to  hinder  the  election  of  Eadgar.     A  Norman  ^J^ 
Prelate  might  now,  without   dishonour,  recommend  gub- Bishops. 
mission  to  the  armed  candidate  of  his  own  race.     Even 
Wulfstan,  the  friend  of  Harold,  might  not  feel  himself 
equally  bound   to  Eadgar,   and   his   later   conduct   may 
perliaps  show  that,  in  face  of  the  invasion   of  William, 
lie  was   not  unlikely  to  play  the  part  of  Jeremiah  in 
face   of  the  invasion  of  Nabuchodonosor.     We  may  sus- 
pect too  that  the  Lotharingian  Prelate  of  Hereford,  and 
his    brethren   of  Wells    and    Sherborne,   would    not   be 
specially  zealous  in   the  national  cause.     We  need  not 
suspect  them  of  actual  treason,  but  to  exhort  to   sub- 
mission to  the  Conqueror  after  the  death  of  Harold  would 
bear  an  aspect  quite  different  from  an  attempt  to  weaken 
the  national  power  of  resistance  while  the  King  stiU  lived. 
Even  a  national  and  patriotic  writer,  speaking  with  the 
experience  of  a  few   weeks  later,  argues  that  an  early 
submission  would   have   been  the  wisest    course.^      The 
minds  of  foreign  churchmen  would  be  specially  open  to 
those  spiritual  influences  which  William  had  contrived  to 
array  on  his  side.    Nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  argue 
that,  in  the  great  assize  of  Senlac,  the  judgement  of  God 

WoTooBter  man^  traces  his  career  with  special  interest ;  the  Norman 
writers  mention  Stigand,  naturally  the  more  prominent  of  the  two  Primates 
in  their  eyes.  So  Will.  Pict.  140  (foUowed  by  Benolt,  37731)  ;  "  Interea 
Stigandns  Gantnariensis  Archipnesnl,  qui,  lioat  ezoellebat  opibus  atque 
dignikate,  ita  oonsultis  plurimbm  apud  Angloe  poterat,  cum  filiis  Algardi 
aliisque  pmpotentibus,  proelium  minantur." 

>  They  are  mentioned  a  little  later  by  Florence  among  the  Bishops  and 
others  who  submitted  to  William  at  Berkhampetead. 

'  The  Worcester  Chronicler,  after  describing  the  submission  of  Berk- 
hsmpstesd,  adds ;  **  And  ]mi  wses  micel  unrisd  )NBt  man  (eror  swa  ne  dyde» 
)«  hit  God  betan  nolde  for  urom  synnum." 

VOL.  in.  M  m 
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had  been  visibly  given  on  behalf  of  the  invader,  and  thit 
those  who  continued  to  fight  against  him  would  incur  the 
guilt  of  fighting  against  God. 

But  such  arguments^  if  used^  were  as  yet  of  none  effeet 
Young  Eadgar  was  regularly  elected  King.  Whether  be 
was  crowned  we  are  not  distinctly  told.  Every  motit? 
of  policy  would  plead  for  a  coronation  as  speedy  as  the 
coronation  of  Harold.  But  the  election  of  Harold  hsd 
taken  place  during  one  of  the  Church's  solemn  seasoofi, 
and  it  was  possible  to  perform  the  ceremony  before  tbe 
festival  was  over.  But  if  the  coronation  of  Eadgar  was 
to  take  place  on  one  of  the  days  usually  chosen  for  such 
solemnities^  it  would  have  to  be  delayed  till  the  Feast 
of  Christmas.  In  all  probability  the  rite  was  fixed  for 
that  festival,  and^  when  the  festival  came^  tiie  rite  haid 
to  be  performed  on  another.  Eadgar  then  never  was  M 
King,  ELing  crowned  and  anointed.  But  his  authoritf 
was  acknowledged^  and  he  performed  at  least  one  kingfy 
act.  The  Golden  Borough  of  Saint  Peter  lacked  an 
Abbot.  The  patriot  Leofiric,  wounded  in  the  great  battle, 
had  found  his  way  home,  and  had  died  on  the  Festival  of 
All  Saints.^  The  monks  of  his  house  forthwith  chose 
their  Provost  Brand  as  his  successor^  and  sent  him  to 
Eadgar  for  the  royal  confirmation.*  His  reception  was 
favourable;  he  received  his  staff  firom  the  hands  of  the 
^theling.^  But  we  shall  see  that  this  acknowledgement 
of  the  national  candidate  on  the  part  of  the  monks  of 


^  See  above,  p.  501. 

^  Chron.  Petrib.  1066.  "Da  cusan  ptk  munecas  to  abbot  Brand  pnmoit, 
for^an  >»t  he  wkb  Bwi9e  god  man,  and  BwiiSe  wia  ;  and  senden  him  >a  to 
JSdgar  AtSeling,  forfSan  pet  pe  land/olc  wendon  ptet  he  iceolde  eyng  wiiHJak" 
These  words  certainly  seem  to  me  to  imply  that  Eadgar  was  not  **ftill 
King,"  that  he  was  not  crowned.  Thieny  places  the  story  of  Brand  hUer, 
after  William's  coronation,  perhaps  because  the  Chronicler  goes  on  to  spesk 
of  "  cyng  Willelm."  But  that  entry  was  evidently  made  later  than  io66» 
perhaps  after  the  sad  events  of  1070. 

'  lb.  *•  And  se  iEVeling  hit  him  gM^tte  |Mt  bli)>olice." 
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^eterlx>rough  was  a  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  invader  ohap.  m. 
'hich  called  for  a  heavy  atonement. 

Tlie  nation  had  thus  chosen  a  enocessor  to  the  King  who  The  Loq- 
ad    died  on  Senlac.      The  cry  of  every  patriotic  heart  and  others 
rms   for  a  vigorous  carrying  on  the  war  with  the  invader.  ^^^  ^^^ 
TbtB   citizens  of  London^  above  all^  were  eager  to  hazard  little. 
Xiother  battle.^    The  chances  of  such  an  enterprise  were  Chancee  of 
till  far  from  being  hopeless.     The  slaughter  of  Fulford^ 
►f  Stamfordbridge^  and  of  Senlac  had  indeed  been  frightful^ 
md-j  as  ever^  it  had  fallen  most  heavily  on  the  best  portions 
>f  the  army^  on  the  King's  Thegns  and  the  Housecarls. 
Still  the  strength  of  England  was  far  from  being  broken^ 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  Mlfvei  or  Eadmund  would  have 
been  perfectly  ready  to  risk  a  fourth  battle.     But  there 
was   no  .Mfred  or  Eadmund  now  to  lead  the  forces  of 
England.    The  King-elect  was  young  and  inexperienced^^ 
and  those  whom  England  looked  to  as  her  leaders  again 
proved  faithless.    Eadwine  and  Morkere  had  consented  Eadwine 
to  the  election  of  Eadgar^  as  nine  months  before  they  kere  with- 
bad  consented  to  the  election  of  Harold.     But  of  giving  ^^1^*^"*^ 
loyal  support  to  either  prince  they  never  dreamed.     The 
forces  of  Northumberl»id  were  again  refused  to  the  defence 
of  Wessex.     For  Wessex,  for  East-Anglia^  Eadgar  and 
William  might  strive  as  they  would.     William  would 
perhaps  be  content  with  that  portion  of  the  realm  which 
formed  the  immediate  possession  of  the  personal  foe  whom 
he  had  overthrown.     With  the  House  of  Leofric^  with  the 
men  of  Northumberland^  William  had  no  quarrel.    Perhaps 
he  might  be  content  not  'to  attack  them.     At  all  events^ 
the  forces  of  Northumberland  and  North-western  Mercia 

^  Flor.  Wig.  1066.  "  Ad  pugnum  deacendere  multi  se  paravere."  He 
had  just  before  spoken  of  the  citizens  and  the  "  butsecarls."  Cf.  Guy  of 
Aniens,  653 ; 

"  Sparait  fiima  volans  qnod  habet  Londonia  Regem  ; 
Ghradet  et  Anglorum  qui  superest  populus." 
*  On  the  age  of  Eadgar  see  Appendix  00. 

um  2 
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OHAF.  XVI.  would  be  better  reserved  for  the  defence   of  their  on 

homes.    Eadwine  and  Morkere  then^  with,  the  levia  d 

their  Earldoms,   withdrew  to  Northumberland^  and  kfi 

Eadgar  and  England  to  their  fate.^ 

ReButance      This  was  the  consummation  of  the  manifold  treasrasof 

after  the     ^6  SODS  of  ^Ifgar.     An  united  England  might  yet  bait 

of^^°"     resisted;  for  a  divided  England  there  was  no  hope.  A 

*^l«-        people  who  could  not  agree  under  any  leader  of  their  owi 

race^  became  of  necessity  the  prey  of  the  stranger.'  But  ^ 

fault  rested  wholly  with  the  men  who  preferred  their  own 

selfish  interests  to  the  public  welfare.    The  patriotic  led 

of  the  men  of  London  was  thwarted  by  the  base  seoesEKS 

No  further  of  the  Northern  traitors.     By  their  act  all  was  lost.    Ate 

oombina-    the  day  of  Senlac  William  never  again  met  Englishma 

wSuS^""*  ^  *  pitched  battle.     He  experienced  much  gallant  locJ 

resistance  before  his  power  was  fully  established  over  tk 

whole  land.     But  never  again  did  he  see  the  foroes  of  aH 

England^  or  even  the  forces  of  all  Wessex,  drawn  cot 

against  him.     Indeed  it  does  not  seem  that  any  Eng^ 

weapon^  save  those  of  the  great  city  itself^  was  again  lifted 

against  him  till  his  formal  investiture  with  the  kingship 

of  England  enabled  him  to  treat  all  further  opposition  as 

rebellion. 


William         While  England  was  thus  betrayed  and  ruined  within  the 

retoTDs  to         -_ 

HastingB.    walls  of  London,  the  Conqueror  was,  step  by  step,  taking 
^>«*o*^ri5.  pQggeggiQu  Qf  tiie  devoted  land.     He  had  returned,  as  we 

^  Flor.  Wig.  1066.  "  lidem  Comites  .  .  .  cum  eo  ae  pugnam  inituros  pro- 
misere,  sed  . . .  suum  auzilium  ab  eia  retrazere  et  cum  sao  exercita  doBUH" 
redienmt."  80  William  of  Malmesbury,  iii.  347  ;  "  Quod  [their  own  decttan] 
frufltra  oonati,  Northanhimbriam  diaoesserant,  ez  suo  oonjectaatee  ingenio 
numquam  iliac  Willelmnm  ene  Tentorum."  The  two  aoeounia  fill  up  g*)* 
in  each  other,  but  there  is  no  essential  oontradiction. 

'  WiU.  Mahns.  u.  s.  "Ita  Angli,  qui,  in  unum  ooeuntes  senteDtiiiB, 
potuissent  patriae  reformare  roinam^  dum  nullum  ez  sols  volunt,  alieDOfl 
induzerunt."  This  distinct  assertion  of  the  possibility  of  saooeaBfol 
ance  after  Senlac  should  be  noted 
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ave  seen^  to  Hastings^  in  the  hope  of  receiving  an  imme-  ohap.  xvi. 
iate  submission.^  In  that  hope  he  remained  in  his  camp 
or  five  dajs.^  During  that  time  he  also  received  some  re- 
Eiforcements  from  Normandy  to  supply  the  serious  losses 
Fhich  the  battle  had  inflicted  on  his  army.^  As  no  English 
iomsLgers  came  in  to  him^  he  now  thought  it  time  to  set 
brth  to  follow  up  his  great  success  by  force  of  arms.  But  He  does 
le  nad  no  mtention  of  marching  at  once  upon  London.  It  at  onoe  on 
igain  was  William's  policy  to  bide  his  time.  He  no  doubt  ^''^°'*- 
Eiilly  understood  the  state  of  the  case ;  he  felt  certain  that 
lihe  divided  land^  deprived  of  its  one  bom  leader^  would 
never  organize  any  general  or  effective  resistance.  He 
knew  that  in  a  short  time  he  would  either  be  able  to  over- 
come local  resistance  piecemeal^  or  else  the  English^  unable 
to  unite  under  a  single  native  chiefs  would  submit  to  him 
in  sheer  despair.  It  was  therefore  his  policy  not  to  hasten. 
But  it  was  equally  his  poUcy  not  to  remain  idle.  His 
policy  in  fact  was  much  the  same  in  England  as  it  had 
been  in  Maine.  Political  and  military  reasons  alike  bade 
him  to  secure  the  south-eastern  portions  of  England  before 
he  hazarded  any  attack  on  the  great  city.  Six  days  there- 
fore after  the  battle^  William  began  his  eastward  march 
along  the  south  coast. 

The  first  point  which  he  reached  was  Bomney^  where  he  He  marches 
was  within  the  borders  of  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Kent.  October  20, 
Romney  was^  in  those  days^  no  less  than  Pevensey,  a  famous 
haven,  but  the  physical  agencies  which  have  wrought  so 

'  See  aboFe,  p.  525. 
*  Wid.  Amb.  597  ; 

'*  Hastinga  portCts  castris  turn  quinqae  diebua 
Mansit,  et  ad  Doveram  vertit  abinde  viam.'^ 

The  affidr  of  Bonmey  is  passed  by. 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1066.  "  He  f<$r  upp  mid  eallon  his  here  pe  him  to  laft 
v<»ti  and  him  sytN^an  firam  ofer  s&  cdm."  See  above,  p.  433.  The  words  in 
Italics  mark  William's  loss  as  more  serious  than  might  have  been  gathered 
&om  the  run  of  the  stoiy. 
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much  change  along  that  whole  line  of  ooastj  have  destzvyei 
the  importance  of  the  town-  by  removing  the  sea  from  id 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Like  most  of  the  havens  erf*  tiik 
coast^  it  was  endowed  with  special  privileges,  and  in  rebos 
for  them  it  was  expected  to  take  its  share  in  the  naml 
defence  of  the  land.^  The  men  of  Bomney  had  not  hem 
slack  in  the  discharge  of  that  daty.  They  had^  as  we  have 
seen^  at  some  time  before  the  great  battle^^  cat  in  pieces  i 
body  of  Norman  stragglers^  for  whose  blood  William  dov 
came  to  take  vengeance.  It  was  his  policy  now^,  as  ever, 
to  be  harsh  wherever  he  met  with  resistance  and  gentle  to 
all  who  submitted  easily.  The  line  of  his  march  vis 
marked  by  ceaseless  ravage^^  ravage  inflicted^  no  doubt, 
like  the  ravages  before  the  battle^  with  a  deliberate  parpose. 
Before  the  battle,  he  had  wished  to  provoke  Harold  to 
come  to  the  rescue  of  his  suffering  subjects.^  He  nov 
wished  to  strike  terror^  and  thereby  to  bring  about  sub- 
mission. Harrying  then  as  he  went^  William  reached 
Bomney.  The  words  which  describe  his  doings  there  are 
shorty  pithy^  and  terrible.  "  He  took  what  vengeance  he 
would  for  the  slaughter  of  his  men."* 


'  Domesday,  4  b.  **  Rex  habet  omne  servitium  ab  etA,  et  ipsi  habeat 
omnes  consaetudines  et  alias  forisfkotas  pro  servitio  maris,  et  sunt  in  mann 
regis."  '  See  above,  p.  41  r. 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1066.  "  He  f<5r  upp  mid  eallon  his  here  .  .  .  and  hergode 
ealne  )x>ne  ende  )>e  he  oferferde.'*  So  Florence  ;  "  Interea  Comes  Willel- 
mus  Suth-Saxoniam,  Cantiam,  Suthamtunensem  provinciam,  SuthregiaiD, 
Middel  •  Saxoniam,  Heortfordensem  provinciam  devastabat,  et  villas  cre- 
mare  hominesque  interficere  non  oessabat."  This  qaite  upsets  the  contrarf 
description  in  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  247)  ;  '*  Sensim  ergo  Willelmns, 
ut  triumphatorem  decebat,  cum  exercitu,  non  hostili  sed  regaU  modo  pro- 
grediens,  urbem  regni  maximam  Londoniam  petit.*'  The  notion  of  a 
peaceful  progress  was  probably  suggested  by  the  quiet  surrender  of  so 
many  towns ;  but  then  it  was  simply  through  the  terror  of  William*! 
ravages  that  they  surrendered.  Compare  the  surrender  of  London  to 
Swend  in  1013.    See  vol.  i.p.  397. 

*  See  above,  p.  410. 

'  Will.  Pict.  139.  '*  Humatis  autem  suis,  dispositAque  oustodiA  Hastingv 
eum  strenuo  prsefecto,  Roman»rium  aocedens,  quam  plaooit  poeDam  exegit 
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T*lie  next  point  of  his  march  was  one  where  he  might  ohaf.  xvi. 
to  be  checked  by  an  obstacle  such  as  he  would  He 


seldom  meet  with  in  any  part  of  the  land  which  he  had  toDovw. 
entered.^      The  famous  cliflF  of  Dover  was  abeady  de-^*^*^'*'- 
Fended  by  a  castle  before  which  William   might   have  Dover 
looked  for  a  siege  as  long  and  as  weary  as  those  which   '^ 
he    liad    gone  through  before   Brionne^   Dom&ont^  and 
Arqnes.     The  town  of  Dover  lies,  like  that  of  Hastings^ 
between  two  heights.     The  easternmost  of  the  two  had 
been  made  a  post  of  defence  in  the  days  of  the  ancient 
conquerors^  and  it  had  not  been  neglected  either  by  the 
Kentish  Kings  or  by  the  West-Saxon  rulers  who  succeeded 
them.     The  tower  of  Roman  work^  the  famous  Pharos^  is 
etill  there ;  there  too  is  an  ancient  churchy  lately  recovered 
firom  desecration/  which  dates  from  the  earliest  days  of 
IBngliBh  Christianity.^    Few  buildings  in  England  show  us 
so  well  how  the  first  believers  of  our  race  strove,  under  the 
guidance  of  Roman  missionaries,  to  reproduce  the  works  of 
Roman  skill  in  their  lowlier  temples.     The  eye  of  Earl  Works  of 

XT         1^      4 

Harold  had  marked  the  importance  of  the  site,  and  the  spot  Dover, 
which  lay  so  temptingly  open  to  an  invading  enemy  had 

pro  clade  suorum.*'  The  affair  of  Romney  seems  to  be  mentioned  by  no 
other  writer,  except  Benott,  who  follows  William  of  Poitiers,  and  thus 
(37686)  translates  the  last  words  ; 

*'  Por  e'en  ert  mult  vers  eus  iri^, 
Laideraeot  lor  fist  comparer." 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  140.  The  same  remark  on  the  absence  of  castles  in  Eng- 
land is  made  by  Wace  (6454)  when  describing  the  conquest  of  England  by 
Swend ; 

"  N'i  aveit  gaires  fortelesoe,  Maiz  li  Barunz  de  Normendie, 

Ne  tur  de  pierre  ne  bretesce,      Quant  il  orent  la  Seignorie, 
Se  n'esteit  en  vieille  cit^,  Tirenl  chastels  d  fermetez 

Ki  close  fust  d*antiquit^  ;  Turs  de  pierre,  murs  e  fossez." 

*  The  history  of  the  church  in  Dover  Castle  is  discussed  at  length  by 
Mr.  Pucklein  his  work  on  the  Church  and  Castle  of  Dover  (Oxford,  1864), 
but  his  argument  is^somewhat  obscured  by  dreams  about  the  ancient  British 
Church.  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  existing  building  dates  from  the  time 
of  Eadbald,  an  opinion  in  which  I  am  confirmed  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott. 
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oHAF.  xTL  been  made  Becure  against  all  attack.^     It  may  well  be  tki* 
the  evil  deed  of  Eustace  had  called  special  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  strengthening  the  town.     And  Harold^  tis 
observant    pilgrim    and  traveller^  who  had   so    cBxebSif 
studied  all  that  Gaul  had  to  offer  him^  as  he  introdoeed 
the  latest  improvements  of  Norman  ecclesiaiitical  art  inle 
his  church  at  Waltham,  introduced  also  the  latest  improT^- 
ments  of  Norman  military  art  into  his  castle  at   Dover.' 
Strength  of  A  fortress  arose^  of  whose  strength^  both  &oni  its  positioii 
and  from   its  defences^   Norman  writers   speak  witii  all 
respect;   a  fortress  whose  fiune  had  crossed  the   sea^  and 
whose  surrender  William  was  said  to  have  specially  de- 
manded as  being  the  surrender  of  one  of  the  keys  of  Eng- 
land.^   The  castle  on  the  cliff  was  commonly  deemed  to  be 
safe  against  all  assailants^  and  a  vast  crowd  of  people  firom 
the  surrounding  country  had  sought  for  shelter  within  ik 
precincts^  when  the  invading  host  drew  nigh.^ 
Dover  That  a  fortress  like  this  should  have  been  surrendered 

without      without  a  blow  not  only  moves  our  indignation^  but  moves 
reBistance.  ^^j.  amazement  also,  when  we  think  of  the  valour  whick 

'  Wid.  Amb.  603  ; 

"  Est  ibi  mons  altus,  strictum  mare,  littos  opftcom ; 
Hinc  hostes  dtiiis  Anglica  Begna  petunt. 
Sed  castrum  Dovene  pendens  a  vertioe  montis, 
Hostes  rejidens,  littora  tuta  fadt." 
William  of  Poitiers  also  (140)  enlai^ges  on  the  strength  of  the  position ; 
"Situm  est  id  castellum  in  rape  man  oontiguft,  qum  naturaliter  acots 
undique  ad  hoc  ferramentis  elaborata  incisa,  in  spedem  rnuri  dire^tiniml 
altitudine,   quantum   sagittsB  jactus   permetiri  potest,  consuigit,  quo  io 
latere  und&  marinA  alluitur." 

'  That  the  castle  which  William  found  was  the  work  of  Harold  seenii 
implied  in  the  demand  of  William  as  described  by  William  of  Poitiers  (108) 
that  Harold  should  give  up  to  him  '*  Castrum  Doveram,  studio  atquesumpto 
suo  communitum.**  The  castle  already  fortified  by  Harold  seems  to  be 
opposed  to  the  other  castles  which  were  to  be  built  **  ubi  voluntas  Dudi 
ea  firmari  juberet." 

■  See  above,  pp.  241,  245. 

*  WiU.  Pict.  139.      "Hinc  Doveram  contendit,  ubi  populum  innumer' 
abilem  congregatum  acceperat,  qnod  locus  ille  inezpugnabilis  videbator."* 
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glishmen  had  just  before  shown  at  Senlae  and  which  ohap.  zyi. 
-m.ey  were  again  to  show  at  York   and  at  Ely.^     Eng- 
^hmen   were  undoubtedly   far  better,  used  to  fighting 
x-tohed  battles  than  they  were  to  either  the  defence  or 
tie  attack  of  fortified  places.    And  it  has  been  conjectured 
HLiih  some  probability  that  the  garrison  placed  to  defend 
be  castle  against  attack  from  the  sea  might,  when  the 
evader  had  actually  landed  at  another  pointy  have  joined 
tlie  King's  muster  and  have  fought  and  died  along  with 
ilie  rest  of  his  personal  following.^    Whatever  was  the 
^aiise^  the  fact  is  certain.    Before  William  had  thrown  up 
%  l>ank  or  shot  an  arrow  against  the  castle  of  Dover^  town 
and  castle  were  freely  surrendered  into  his  hands.^    It  was  William's 
DLOW  as  plainly  his  policy  to  show  himself  mild  and  debonair  ^  ^°^^^^' 
as    it  had  been  his  policy  at   Romney  to   show  himself 
beyond  measure  stark.^    The  men  of  Dover  were^  according 
to  William's  code,  rebels  who  had  laid  down  their  arms^ 
and  who  were  therefore  entitled  to  pardon.   To  do  them  any 
-wanton  harm  was  wholly  against  his  scheme  of  conduct. 
Sut  some  of  the  unruly  soldiers  of  his  army  felt  themselves  The  town 
defrauded  of  their  expected  plunder,  and  they  had  recourse  tally 
to  the  usual  Norman  means  of  destruction.     Rre  was  as  ^'i™®*** 


^  Will.  Pict.  139.     ''Ejus  propinquitate  Angli  percuLsi,  Deque  tiatune 
yel  opens  munimento  neque  multitudiui  viromm  coufidunt." 
'  See  Lappenberg,  Anglo-Norman  Kings,  103,  ed.  Thorpe. 

*  Guj  of  Amieni  (599)  makes  the  men  of  Dover  meet  William  while 
still  on.  his  march  from  Bomney  ; 

"  Neo  medium  oompl$rat  iter,  quum  territus  illi 

Ooourrit  populus  partus  in  obsequio, 
Obtulit  et  claves  castri  portasque  reolusas : 

Testatur  simulans  velle  sabesse  sibi.*' 
But  William  of  Poitiers  (140)  merely  says  that  the  fire  took  place  "quum 
castellani  supplices  deditionem  pararent."  It  is  possible  that  a  diatinotion 
may  be  drawn  between  the  town  and  the  castle,  and  that  the  castle  did  not 
surrender  till  William  entered  the  town.  ' '  Simulans,*'  in  Guy,  must  simply 
mean  that  the  submission  was  forced,  and  contrary  to  the  real  wishes  of 
those  who  made  it ;  he  clearly  does  not  mean  to  imply  any  treachery. 

*  SeeTol.  ii.  p.  169. 
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OHAF.  xYi.  freely  used  at  Dover  as  it  had  been  at  Majenne  or  al 
Dinan^  but  this  time  it  was  used  without  any  order  fioB 
Duke  William  for  its  use.    A  large  part  of  the  town 


William  bumed.^  But  the  politic  liberality  of  the  Duke  made  good 
good  the  their  losses  to  the  owners  of  the  destroyed  houses,'  sod 
owners.  ^  ^^®  offenders  were  only  sheltered  fixnn  punishment  by  thdr 

numbers  and  by  the  baseness  of  their  oonditioa.^      WilliiB 
He  remained  at  Dover  eight  days.     He  further  etrextgiheaBi 

exM  the  ^^6  fortifications  of  the  castle^^  which  now  received  tiist 
castle.        Norman  garrison  with  which  Harold  had  failed  to  peopk 

it.     The  sick,  who  were  a  numerous  body^  were  lefb  behind, 

and  William  marched  on^  ready  to  receive  otilier  sorrenden 

or  to  subdue  other  opponents.^ 
The  The  politic  severity  of  William  at  Bomney  and  his  sf> 

totms'sub-  l^ss  politic  lenity  at  Dover  did  their  work  effectually.  Thoe 
°^^  was  no  King,  no  national  army^  in  the  field;  ea<^  tovn 

^  Will.  Pict.  140.  "  Armigeri  ezercitOi  nostri  pnede  cupidine  ignera  b- 
jecerunt.  Flamma  levitate  8U&  volitans  pleraqae  compuit.**  Guy  does  net 
mention  the  fire,  but  William's  acooimt  is  confirmed  by  Domead&y,  i ;  "  In 
ipso  primo  adyentu  ejus  [Regis  Willelmi]  in  Angliam  fuit  ipsa  villa  oambnsta.* 

'  Will.  Pict.  u.  8.  "  Dux,  noleiiB  inoommoda  eonim  qui  secnm  dedi- 
tionaliter  agere  coeperant,  pretimn  dedit  restituendarum  aedininy  aliaqiie 
amissa  recompensavit."  Guy,  on  the  other  hand  (607),  uses  words  which 
might  be  understood  as  meaning  that  William  expelled  the  Kngliah  m- 
habitants  and  planted  a  Norman  colony  ; 

' '  Clavibus  aoceptis,  Bex  intrans  mosnia  castri, 
PnBcipit  Angligenis  evacuare  demos. 
Hos  introduxit  per  quos  sibi  regna  subegit, 
Unumquemque  suum  misit  ad  hospitiam." 

Certainly  Domesday  shows  singularly  few  English  owners  at  Doyer.  b«i 
this  is  more  likely  to  be  owing  to  the  seyere  administration  of  Odo  than  to 
any  acts  of  William  at  this  time.  And  Guy  perhaps  only  meant  that 
William  quartered  his  sick  soldiers  on  the  inhabitants. 

'  Will.  Pict.  u.  8.  "  Seyerihs  animadyerti  pnecepiaset  in  auctores  inoendi^ 
ni  yilitas  et  numerositas  ipsorum  oocultayisset  eos.*' 

*  lb.  **  Becepto  castro,  quae  miniis  erant  per  dies  octo  addidit  fiimamenta" 

'  lb.  "  Custodiam  inibi  relinquens  et  dysenteric  languentea.**    He  had 

just  before  said,  ''  Milites  illic  recentibus  oamibus  et  aquA  utentes,  mnhi 

proluyio  yentris  exstinoti  sunt,  plurimi  in  extremum  yitse  debilitati  dis- 

crimen."    Then  William  "  ad  peidomandum  quos  deyicit  profidsoitor." 
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•r  district  had  to  sluft  for  itself  and  to  defend  itself  how  obaf.  xtx. 
fc  could.    The  examples  of  Romney  and  Dover  showed  that^ 
or  each  isolated  plaoe^  submission  was  a  safer  course  than 


The  fear  of  William's  name  fell  upon  all  the  He  marches 
bo^ims  and  villages  of  Kent,  and  they  were  not  slow  in  cimterbury 
nr^  liViTip  their  submission.^     First  among:  them  was  the  (^f^^^ 

^  ^  ^  ^  39),  and  re- 

bead  of  the  ancient  Kingdom,  the  fiunous  metropolis  ofoeiyeethe 

Elngland.^     As  William  was  on  his  march  from  Dover  to  of  the  dty 

Canterbury,  messengers  met  him  bearing  the  submission  ®^*^«™'^* 

of  the  city.   They  brought  hostages  and  the  tribute  due  by 

custoni  from  the  citizens  to  the  King.^    The  example  of 

tlie  local  capital  was  soon  followed  by  the  other  towns  of 

the  shire.     From  all  parts  of  Kent  men  came  to  do  their 

bomage  to  the  Conqueror^  to  offer  him  gifts,  and,  ss  his 

own  poet  adds^  to  kiss  his  feet.^    At  an  unknown  point  in 

*  Wid.  Amb.  611 ; 

"  IHicb  peirasit  terror  yicinia  castri, 

Urbes  et  bm^gos,  oppida  qiueque  repleiu." 

'KTesrj  one  knows  the  legend,  followed  by  Thierry  and,  hesitatingly,  also  by 

Liappenberg  (105),  about  the  Kentish  men  coming  with  boughs  in  their 

hands  and  extorting  from  William  a  confirmation  of  their  rights.    It  comes 

from  William  Thorn,  X  Scriptt.  1 786,  and  it  has,  as  fiu:  as  I  know,  no  better 

aathority.    The  tale  describes  the  Kentishmen  as  led  by  Stigand,  who 

was  then  undoubtedly  in  London.    There  is  nothing  to  show  that  Kent 

was  better  treated  than  the  rest  of  England ;  as  it  was  put  under  Odo,  it 

was  perhaps  treated  a  little  worse.     William  no  doubt  promised  to  the 

K.entishmen  the  preserration  of  their  ancient  laws,  but  this  he  did  to 

SngHshmen  everywhere. 

*  Will.Piot.  140.  "  Contremuit  etiam  potens  metropolis  metu,  et  ne  fan- 
ditus  cftderet  ullatenus  resistendo,  maturavit  impetrare  statum  obediendo." 

'  lb.    *'Oooummt  ultro  Oantuarii  haud  procul  k  Doyer&,  jurant  fideli- 
tatem,  dant  obsides."    So  Guy,  613  ; 

*'  Nobilior  reliquis  urbs  Cantorberia  diota^ 
MissLs  legatis,  prima  tributa  tulit.*' 

*  Wid.  Amb.  615  ; 

**  Post  ali»  plures  nimium  sua  jura  timentes, 
Regi  sponte  suA  munera  grata  femnt. 


Omnes  dona  feruut  et  sub  juga  oolla  reponant ; 
Flezis  poplitibus  oscula  dant  pedibus.*' 

He  likeu  them  to  flies  settling  on  a  wound. 
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oHAF.  zvi.  the  neighbourhood  of  Canterbury,  known  as  the  Broka 
camps  at  Tower,  William  pitched  his  camp,  and,  like  his  rival  eafbr 
the  Broken  j^  the  year,^  he  was  here  somewhat  checked  in  his  piogresE 
October  31.  by  a  severe  sickness.'  Like  Harold,  he  is  said  to  haTP 
HiB  sick-    struggled  with  all  his  power  against  the  weakness  of  tbe 

HOBS  ^^^^  i  c3 

flesh ;  but  it  is  plain  that  his  sickness  acted  as  a  real  cfaed^ 
to  his  advance,  for  he  remained  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  tlie 
Kentish  capital  for  a  whole  month.^  But  even  this  tiine 
of  constrained  inaction  was  not  wasted.  Where  WiQiaiB 
could  not  be  present  in  the  flesh,  he  could  be  present  by 
the  terror  of  his  name  and  in  the  persons  of  his  messengers. 
Kent  and  Sussex  might  now  be  looked  on  as  conquered. 
He  sends    William  now  stretched  forth  his  hands  to  the  West,  and 

ftn  omb&ssy  

to  Win-  sought  for  the  submission  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  West- 
chester,     g^^^  Kings.    Winchester,  the  city  of  ^Elfred  and  Cnut, 

Position  of  ,  . 

Eadgyth.  once  the  morning-gift  of  Emma,  was  now  again  the  mom- 
ing-gifb  and  the  dwelling-place  of  the  widowed  Eadgyth.^ 
It  was  on  every  ground,  political  and  military,  a  great  object 
to  obtain  early  possession  of  so  important  a  city.  It  was 
also  a  manifest  part  of  William^s  policy  to  put  himself  into 
friendly  relations  with  the  widow  of  the  King  whose  law- 
ful successor  he  gave  himself  out  to  be.  Out  of  deference, 
we  are  told,  to  the  widowed  Lady,  he  would  not  appear 
before  the  city  in  any  military  array ;  he  simply  sent  messen- 
gers to  the  magistrates  of  Winchester  asking  for  submission 

'■  See  above,  p.  358. 

'  Will.  Piot.  140.  "Veniens  poetero  die  ad  Fractam  Turrim  castia 
metatus  est,  quo  in  loco  grayisBunA  sui  corporis  valetucline  animoa  laouli- 
ariiim  pari  contulerit  legritudine.'* 

'  William  of  Poitiers  goes  on,   "Volens  autem  puUicnm  bonam,  oe 

exeroitos  egestate  rerum  necessariaram  laboraret,  noluit  indulgere  sibi  moras 

ibi  agendo."    But  that  he  did  not  go  &r  from  Canterbury  is  plain  from 

Guy,  623  ; 

"  Per  spatium  mensis  cum  gente  perendinat  illic, 

Post  slid  vadit  castra  locare  sibi." 

Guy  does  not  mention  William's  illness,  but  his  mention  of  the  month*! 

delay  quite  agrees  with  it. 

*  See  Appendix  K. 
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ftnd  tribute.^  Eadgyth,  ss  we  have  seen^  was  perhaps  ohaf.  xyt. 
Mutually  William's  partizan;  at  all  events  she  had  no  mo- 
bive  to  run  any  risk  either  on  behalf  of  the  young  Eadgar 
or  on  behalf  of  the  Mercian  brothers.  She  took  counsel  WinclieBter 
vKth  the  chief  men  of  her  city^  and  the  result  of  their 
debates  was  at  once  to  offer  their  submission  to  the  Duke^ 
accompanied  with  gifts  both  &om  the  Lady  and  from  the 
citizens.^  William  had  not  yet  been  two  months  in  Eng- 
land; since  his  great  victory  he  had  had  no  occasion  to 
strike  a  blow;  and  the  strongest  fortress  in  England,  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  metropolis^  and  the  ancient  temporal 
capital^  were  already  in  his  hands. 

But  there  was  one  spot  where  another  spirit  reigned ;  London 
there  was  one  city  which  even  now  had  no  mind  to  bow  'J^ 
to   the  invader.     The  men  of  London^  whose  forefathers 
had  beaten  back  Swend  and  Cnut^  whose  brothers  had  died 
aiotmd  the  Standard  of  Harold^  were  not  men  to  surrender 
their  mighty  city^  defended  by  its  broad   river  and  its 
Boman  walls,^  without  at  least  meeting  the  invader  in  the  William 
field.     William,  master  of  Dover,  Canterbury,  and  Win- ^y  London. 
Chester,  now  directed  his  march  along  the  old  Roman  road,  f.  Deo^m- 

Dcr  I . 

>  Wid.  Amb.  625  ; 

"  Guincestram  misit,  mandat  primatibus  urbis, 
Ut  faciont  alii,  ferre  tributa  dbi. 
Hanc  Begina  tenet  Regis  de  dote  prions 
Hetgnardi :  quare  dedecus  esse  putat 
Sio  sibi  concessam  si  vadit  tollere  sedem ; 
Solum  veciigal  postulat  atque  fidem." 
The  embassy  to  Winchester  is  not  mentioned  by  William  of  Poitiers. 

'  Wid.  Amb.  631 ; 

"  Unh  primates  Beginae  oonsuluerant, 
lUaqne  concedens  ferre  petita  jubet. 
Taliter  et  Regis  prscepto  spirat  uterque, 
Nam  dominie  pariter  et  sua  dona  ferunt." 


*  lb.  639; 


"  A  levft  maris,  a  dextris  flnmine  tuta, 

Hostes  nee  metnit,  nee  pavet  arte  oapi.' 
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CHAP.  XVI.  directly  on  the  great  city.^  He  marched  on,  rayagn^ 
burnings  and  slaughtering  as  he  went/  and  drew  nett  k 
the  southern  bank  of  the  river.  One  account  seems  to  de> 
scribe  him  as  occupying  Westminster — ^therefore  as  eroai- 
ing  the  riveiv— as  planting  his  military  engines  by  Saint 
Peter's  minster,  and  as  beginnings  or  at  least  threatening,! 
formal  siege  of  the  city.^  But  nothing  in  ihe  whole  stoijii 
plainer  than  that  William  did  not  cross  the  river  till  ks^ 
after.  A  more  credible  version  represents  him  as  sending 
before  hiTn  a  body  of  five  hundred  knights,  whether  simpl; 
to  reconnoitre  or  in  the  hope  of  gaining  anything  by  i 

Skirmiflh,    sudden  attack.    The  citizens  sallied ;  a  skirmish  followed; 

ing  of    '  ^6  English  were    beaten    back  within  the   walls ;    tbe 

^^^"  southern  suburb  of  the  city,  Southwark,  where  Godwiae 
had  waited  in  his  own  house  for  the  gathering  of  t«o 
memorable  assemblies,  was  given  to  the  flames.'^  Tk 
pride  of  the  citizens  was  supposed  to  be  somewhat  lowered 

»  Wid.  Amb.  635  ; 

'*  Rex  BIO  pacatus  tentoria  fiza  resolvit. 

Quo  populosa  nitet  Londona  vertit  iter." 

'  See  the  quotation  from  Florence  in  p.  534. 

'  The  expressionB  of  Guy  (663  et  seqq.)  seem  distinctly  to  assert  a  sicfB- 

We  read,  for  instanoe, 

"  Densatis  castris  a  laevft  mcenia  oinxit.** 

And  again,         '*  ^dificat  moles,  venrecis  comua  ferro, 

Fabricat  et  talpas  urbis  ad  excidium.'* 

Yet  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  this  with  the  account  in  Williani  of  Poitien 

Guy's  description  of  Westminster  (665)  is  worth  notice ; 

''  Dimidis  leugsB  spatio  distabat  ab  urbe 

Regia  regal  is,  ante  decora  nimis, 

Fertur  ab  antiquis  qua)  Guest  vocitata  colonis, 

Post  Petri  nomen  duxit  ab  ecclesiA. 

Proyidus  banc  sedem  sibi  Rex  elegit  ad  s^em, 

Qu»  sibi  complacuit  jure  nee  inmieritd  : 

Nam^  ye^uti  patrum  testantur  gesta  priorum, 

£x  solito  Reges  hie  diadema  ferunt.*' 

Guy  has  a  little  exaggerated  the  antiquity  of  Westminster  aa  a  royal  dw^ 

ing-place. 

*  Will.  Pict.  141.  ''Premissi  illo  equites  Noxmanni  quingenti  egreasm 

contra  se  aciem  refiigere  intra  moenia  impigr^  oompellunt,  terga  cssdent^ 

Multie   stragi  addunt  incendimn,  cremantes  quidquid  fedificiorum   dtn 
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f   this  twofold  blow  ;^  but  it  is  plain  that  WilUam  did  not  ohap.  xyt. 
3ti  venture  any  direct  attack  on  the  city.     His  ships  were 
hT  away^  and  the  bridge  of  London  would  have  been  a  spot 
Gren  less  suited  for  an  onslaught  of  Norman  cavalry  than 
be  hill-side  of  Senlac.     He  trusted  to  the  gradual  working 
r  fear  and  of  isolation  even  on  the  hearts  of  those  valiant 
itdzens.    He  kept  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames^  harry-  He  keeps 
Dg^  as  he  went^  through  Surrey^  Hampshire^  and  Berkshire^  ri»ht  bank 
ill  at  Wallingford  a  ford  and  a  bridge  suppUed  safe  and^^^ 
sonvenient  means  of  crossing  for  his  army.'    He  was  now  and 
n  the  shire  of  the  brave  Sheriff  Godric^  in  a  King^s  town,  to  Walling- 
paxt  of  which  seems  to  have  been  set  aside  as  a  sort  of      * 
itpecial  barrack  or  garrison  for  the  King^s  Housecarls.^ 
But  the  stout  heart  of  the  lord  of  Fif  hide  had  ceased  to 
beat;  Sheriff  and  Housecarls  alike  had  dealt  their  last  blow 
for  England  on  the  far  South-Saxon  hill.     No  force  was 
ready  on  the  bridge  of  Wallingford  to  bar  the  approach  of 
the  invader.    He  passed  the  great  border  stream^  and  for  He  crosses 
the  first  time  set  foot  on  Mercian  soil.    He  was  now  on  the  i^to  Mer- 
old  battle-ground  of  Bensington,  where  Angle  and  Saxon^  ^^*- 
now  being  fast  united  in  one  common  bondage^  had  in 
other  days  fought  out  their  border  quarrels.*     He  passed 
beneath  the  hills^  so  marked  in  the  distance  by  their  well- 
known  clumps^  where  the  Briton  had^  in  yet  earlier  days^ 
bid  defiance  to  the  conquerors  of  the  world.    He  was  now 
within  the  Diocese  whence  the  voice  of  England  had  driven 
his  unworthy  countryman,  the  Norman  Ulf,  the  Bishop  who 

flmnen  invenere.*'    On  Southwark  as  a  dwelling-place  of  Godwine,  see  vol. 
ii.  pp.  147.  329,  579. 

^  Will.  Pict.  141.  **  Ut  malo  duplid  superba  ferooia  contundatur." 

*  lb.  "Dux,  progrediens  dein  quoquoversiim  placuit,  iransmeato 
flumine  Tamesi,  vado  simul  atque  ponte  ad  oppidum  Warengefort  pervenit." 
Yet  Wallingford  is  on  the  West-Saxon  side  of  the  river. 

'  Domesday,  56.  '*  In  Burgo  de  Walingeford  .  .  .  Rex  Edwardus  habuit 
xv.  acras  in  quibus  manebant  husoarles."  The  customs  of  Wallingford  are 
given  at  great  length.     On  Wigod  of  Wallingford,  see  Appendix  PP. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  410. 
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CHAP.  XVI.  did  nonght  bishoplike.^    He  was  now  within  the  EaiidcBL 
which  his  own  hand  had  made  vacant^  when  he  avenged  tk 
fall  of  his  Spanish  horse  by  the  fall  of  a  son  of  Godwiat^ 
He  siall      But  he  still  did  not  march  straight  upon  London.    His  -pba 
march  on    evidently  was  to  surround  the  city  with  a  wide  cirde  cf 
London ;     eonquered  and  desolated  country^  till  sheer  isolation  Aoaii 
his  ooune.  compel  its  defenders  to  submit.   South  and  west  of  LondoB, 
he  was  master  fix)m  Dover  to  Wallingford;  his  couise  wis 
now  to  march  on^  keeping  at  some  distance  from  the  dtr, 
till  the  lands   north  and  east  of  London   should  be  m 
thoroughly  wasted  and  subdued  as  the  lands  soath  of  die 
He  reaohes  Thames.     He  followed  out  this  plan  till  he  reached  BeA- 
st^.  ^^  hampstead  in  Hertfordshire.^     But  by  this  time  tiie  spiit 
of  London  itself  had  &iled.    The  blow  which  had  been  dedt 
at  Senlac  had  at  last  reached  the  heart  of  England.    M 
Berkhampstead  the  second  act  of  William's  great  work  wis 
played  out.     The  Conquest  there  received  the  formal  ratifi- 
cation of  the  conquered.^ 

Esegar  The  chief  military  command  in  London  was  in  the  hanik 

command    of  the  wounded  Staller  Esegar^  the  Sheriff  of  ihe  Middle- 
in    on  on.  Qi^Qj^^     j{{g  ^ound  was  so  severe  that  he  could  neiiher 

walk  nor  ride^  but  was  carried  about  the  city  in  a  litter.* 
But  he  is  spoken  of  as  being  the  soul  of  all  the  counsels 
taken  by  the  defenders  of  London.^  The  defection  of  the 
Northern  Earls  had  left  him  the  layman  of  highest  nmk 
in  the  city,  the  natural  protector  and  military  adviser  of 
Tale  of  hifl  the  young  King-elect.  A  tale  is  told  of  messages  whid 
oations       ^^^  ^^  to  have  gouc  to  and  fro  between  Esegar  and 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  113,  117,  330.  *  See  aboTe,p.  485. 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1066.  '*  He  hergode  .  . .  [see  above,  p.  534,  note  3]  o9 
]iet  he  com  to  Beorbhamstede."  So  Florence  ;  "Devastabat  .  . .  donee  ad 
villam  que  Beorcbam  nominatur  veniret." 

*  On  the  submission  of  Berkhampstead,  see  Appendix  PP. 
'  Wid.  Amb.  681.     See  above,  p.  50a. 

'  lb.  685.     "  Omnibus  ille  tamen  primatibus  imperat  urbis ; 

EjuA  in  auzilio  publica  res  agitur." 
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'illiam.     But  it  is  hard  to  know  how  fSur  we  ought  to  ohap.  xvi. 
lieve  a  story  which  implies  that  London  was  besieged  J]|^ 
r    'William,  which  it  certainly  was  not.^     William,  we 
■e  told^  sent  a  secret  message  to  Esegar.     He  asked  only  wuiiam's 
r  a  formal  acknowledgement  of  his  right.     Let  William  gage. 
eive  the  name  of  King,  and  all  things  in  the  Kingdom 
lould  be  ruled  according  to  the  bidding  of  the  Sheriff  of 
tie  Middle-Saxons.^    Esegar  listens ;   he  has  no  intention 
f  yielding  even  thus  far,  but  he  thinks  it  prudent  to  dis- 
exnble.     He  summons  an  Assembly,  among  the  members  Esegar 
f  which  we  may  possibly  discern  the  forerunners  of  the  an  aasem- 
iEunous  Aldermen  of  London.^     He  sei»  forth  the  general  J^^p^ 
lad  estate  of  the  country  and  the  special  dangers  of  the  &  deigned 
>e8ieged  city.     It  would  be  prudent  to  send  a  cunnmg  to  William, 
nessenger  who  should  entrap  the  invader  with  wily  words. 
Liet  him  oflfer  a  feigned  submission,  which  might  at  least 
csause  delay  and  stave  off  the  immediate  danger.'*    The 

^  The  story  is  told  at  length  by  Guy  of  Amiens,  687  et  seqq.     I  confess 
that  these  stories  of  secret  messages  always  strike  me  as  somewhat  suspi- 
cious, to  say  nothing  of  the  misconception  of  the  state  of  things  involved 
in  the  description  of  London  as  a  besieged  town.     But  it  is  not  likely  that 
Guy  should  have  inyented  the  name  and  the  whole  story  of  his  "Ans- 
g»rdus,"  and,  as  I  before  said  (see  above,  p.  424),  1  do  not  see  who  he 
can  be  except  the  Staller  and  Sheriff  Esegar.    About  the  siege,  Guy,  as 
before  (see  above,  p.  54a),  is  explicit.    Esegar  is  made  to  say  (699), 
**  Molis  et  erectsd  transcendit  machina  turres, 
Ictibus  et  lapidum  moenia  scissa  ruunt.*' 
«  Wid.  Amb.  689  ; 

*'Soliim  Rex  vocitetur,  ait ;  sed  oommoda  regni, 
nt  jubet  Ansgardus,  subdita  cuncta  regat." 

'  lb.  693  ;  "  Natu  majores,  onmi  levitate  repulsA, 

Aggregat." 
The  ''natu  majores"  may  of  course  be  simply  the  "yldestan  )>egna8'* 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  78),  but  here  in  London  we  oannot  help  thinking  of  Alder- 
nien  in  the  later  sense. 
*  Wid.  Amb.  715  ; 

"  Actutum  dooilis  noster  legatus  ut  hosti 
Mittatur,  verbis  fallere  qui  satagat, 
Servitium  simulet,  necnon  et  foedera  pacis, 
Et  dextras  dextra  subdere,  si  jubeat." 

VOL.  III.  N  n 
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oHAP.  xTi.  messenger  went;   but  to  deceive  William  was  found  to  be 

mefloenffer  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  matter.     The  fox — ^it  is  hifl    own   poctid 
deooivedby  panegyrist  who    makes   the    comparison — ^is     not   to  be 

William.      *«='•' 


caught  in  a  trap  laid  in  open  day.^  William  pretaidB  to 
accept  the  proposals  of  Esegar,  the  exact  details  of  whic 
are  not  told  us.^  But  he  wins  over  the  messenger  h 
crafty  speeches^  backed  by  gifts  and  by  promises  gieits 
than  the  gift».^  The  messenger  goes  back  to  LoDdoB 
to  enlarge  on  the  mighty  the  wisdom,  the  jost  rig-hts^  aod 
the  various  excellences  of  William.^  The  invader  is  cm 
whom  it  is  on  every  ground  hopeless  to  resist.  His  in- 
tentions are  friendly ;  he  offers  peace  to  ibe  city  ;  wisdom 


SubmiflBion  dictates  ouc  coursc  only^  that  of  immediate  submissicHi  t» 

agreed  on.  such  a  candidate  for  the  Kingdom.^    The  people  applaad; 

the  Senate  approves ;  both  orders— their  distinct  action  ii 

clearly  marked — vote  at  once  to  forsake  ihe  cause  of  tk 

>  Wid.  Amb.  723  ; 

"  Sed  quia  vix  patiilA  teneator  oompede  vulpes, 
Fallitar  a  Rege  fidlere  quern  yoloit.'* 
Cf.  above,  pp.  161, 488,  but  one  ifl  a  little  surprised  at  the  oompanaon  beicf 
made  by  William's  own  laureate. 
'  lb.  725  ;       *'  Namque  palam  laudat  Rex  atque  latenter  ineptat 

Quidquid  ab  Ansgardo  nuntius  attulerat." 
'  lb.  727  ;       "  Oboecat  donis  stolidum  yerbisque  fefeUit, 

Proemia  promittens  innumerosa  sibi." 

*  lb.  735  ;        ''  Pulcrior  est  sole,  sapientior  et  Salomone, 

Promptior  est  Magno,  largior  et  Carolo." 
1  doubted  for  some  time  whether  the  Bishop  of  Amiens  had  not  seyered 
"Carolus  Magnus*'  into  two  distinct  heroes;   but  by  **Magnua"  we  are 
most  likely  to  understand  Cn»us  Pompeius  Magnus.     He  then  goes  on  to 
state  William's  claim  to  the  Crown  (737)  ; 

"Contulit  Eguardus  quod  Rex  donum  sibi  regni 
Monstrat  et  affirmat,  votpie  probdate  rrfert.*' 
This  is  of  course  the  Norman  tale  of  the  consent  of  the  Witan  being  giy«B 
to  Eadward's  de?ise  of  the  Crown.  See  Appendix  R,  and  vol.  IL  p.  303. 

*  lb.  731  ; 

**  Rex  yobis  pacem  dioit  profertque  salutem, 

Vestris  mandatis  paret  et  absque  dolis. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Hoc  igitur  superest^  ultra  si  yiyere  yultis, 
Debita  cum  manibus  reddere  jura  ilbi." 
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oimg  ^theling,^  and  to  make  their  submisedon  to  the  chap.  zyi. 
>iiq[Tiering  Duke. 

W  batever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  stoiy^  it  is  certain  Eadgar, 
hsit    a  resolution  to  the  same  effect  as  thai  described  and  others 
>y    -fche  poet  was  actually  come  to  within  the  walls  of  ^Vj^j^^^^ 
Lioiidon.     While  "William  was  at  Berkhampstead^  an  em-  Berkhamp- 

.  stead. 

^assy   came  to  submit   and   to   do  homage  to  him,   an 


bassy  which  might  be  fairly  looked  upon  as  haying  a 
"iglit  to  speak  in  the  name  of  at  least  Southern  England. 
rhither  came  Eadgar,  a  King  deposed  before  he  was  full 
KLing*.  Thither  came  the  Metropolitan  of  York^  perhaps 
etlso  the  Metropolitan  of  Canterbury.  Thither  came  at 
Least  two  other  Bishops^  Wulfstan  of  Worcester  and  Walter 
of  Hereford^  and  with  them  came  the  best  men  of  London^ 
and  many  other  of  the  chief  men  of  England.^  And  on  a  sad 
and  shameful  errand  they  came.  They  came  to  make  their 
submission  to  the  invader  and  to  pray  him  to  accept  the 
Crown  of  England.  The  defection  of  the  Northern  Earls, 
the  terror  struck  into  men's  hearts  by  William's  ravages^ 
had  done  their  work.    They  bowed  to  him  for  need.^    Hard 

*  Wid.  Amb.  741 ; 

"  Annuit  hoc  vulgus,  justum  probat  ease  senatus, 
Et  piierum  Begem  ccetus  uterque  negat.'' 
This  passage  is  worthy  of  notice  by  any  one  who  is  studying  the  municipal 
antiquities  of  London.  At  the  same  time  we  must  remember  that  it  is  not 
merely  London  which  is  concerned.  So  far  as  the  passage  proves  anything, 
T  should  rather  take  it  as  a  witness  to  the  popular  character  of  the  Witena- 
gemdt.    See  vol.  i.  p.  112. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1066.  **  And  )>«r  [at  Berkhampstead]  him  com  ongean 
Ealdred  aroebisceop  and  Eadgar  cUd  and  Eadwine  eorl  and  Morkere  eorl 
and  ealle  >a  betstan  men  of  Lundene.**  Florence's  list  is,  "Aldredus 
Archiepiscopus,  Wulstanus  Wigomensis  Episcopus,  Walterus  Herefordensis 
Episoopus,  Clito  Eadgarus,  Comites  Edwinus  et  Morkarus,  et  de  Lundonift 
quique  nobiliores,  cum  multis  aliis."  It  is  clear  from  this  passage  that 
Florence  understood  the  doubtful  word  cUd  as,  sometimes  at  least,  equiva- 
lent to  .^tSeling. 

As  to  the  list  itself,  and  the  presence  of  Stigand,  Eadwine,  and  Morkere, 
Bee  Appendix  PP. 

■  Chron.  Wig.  1066.  **  And  bugon  >a  for  neode,  \f&  mtest  was  to  harme 
geddn." 

N  n  2 
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oBAp.  XTi.  indeed  the  need  was^  but  the  need  stared  them  in  the  &»; 
men  of  cold  wisdom  even  said  that  they  ought  to  have 
bowed  to  William  long  before.^    They  sware  oaths  to  him 
William's    and  gave  him  hostages.^    William  received  his  new  sob- 
andgra-     jects  g^raciously;   to  the  young  rival  who  had  so  easQj 
oeptiolTof   ^^^  before  him  he  was  specially  gracious.     The  kias  of 
'Bidgar,      peace  was  given  by  the  Conqueror  to  Eadgar  and  to  hii 
oompanions^^  and  he  pledged  his  word  that  he  would  be 
good  Lord  to  them.^     Such  a  submission  on  the  part  of 
so  many  men  of  such  lofly  rank  might  of  itself  be  deemed 
WUliamin-  equivalent  to  an  election  to  the  Crown.     But  a  more  direet 
aasame  the  requisition  seems  not  to  have  been  wanting.     It  was  pro- 
Crown,       bably  at  Berkhampstead^  that  William  was^  as  we  are  toU, 
prayed  by  the  chief  men  of  England,  spiritual  and  temponly 
to  accept  the  vacant  Crown.    They  needed  a  King;  th^ 
had  always  been  used  to  submit  to  a  crowned  Song  and  to 
none  other.^     Here  we  may  clearly  see  the  almost  8up«- 

'  See  above,  p.  529. 

'  ChroD.  Wig.  1066.  ''And  gysledan  and  sworon  him  artSas.**  So 
Florence ;  "  Datis  obeidibos,  illi  deditionem  fecenmty  fidefitatemqw 
juraverunt." 

*  Wid.  Amb.  747  ; 

"  Novit  ut  adventam,  hctas  Rex  obvius  illis 
Cum  puero  reliqnis  oecula  grata  dedit ; 
Culpas  indukit,  gratantar  dona  recepit, 
Et  sic  susoeptoB  tractat  honorificb." 
So  Ord.  Vit.  503  A.     "  Ipsi  ab  eo  benigniter  soscepti,  prisiinaB  dignitalei 

et  honores  recepenmt Edgams  AdelinnB,  qui  Rex  fueiat  coostitntDi 

ab  AngliB,  reaistere  diffidens  hnmiliter  GuiUelmo  se  regnnmque  oontulit 
Ille  Ter6,  quia  idem  puer  mitis  et  sincerus  erat,  et  oonaobrinua  £dnaidi 
Magni  [!]  Regis,  filius  sdlioet  nepotis  ejus,  erat,  amicabiliter  earn  ampleia- 
tu8  est,  et  omnl  yitft  sua  inter  filioB  suos  honorabiliier  Teneratas  eai.** 

*  Ghron.  Wig.  1066.  *'  And  he  heom  behet  ^t  he  wolde  heom  boU 
hlaford  beon."    Flor.  Wig.   **  Cum  quibus  et  ipse  fisdus  pepigit.** 

*  See  Appendix  PP. 

'  Will.  Fict.  141.  "Orant  post  h»c  ut  ooronam  sumat  unk  Pontifieef 
atque  cseteri  summates ;  *  Se  quidem  solitos  esse  Regi  servire.  Regain  domi- 
num  habere  velle.'  '*  Ord.  Vit.  503  B.  '*  Cuncti  Pnesules  regniqne  prcocrn 
cum  Quillehno  conoordiam  feoerunt,  ac  ut  diadema  regium  sumeret^  aSent 
mos  Anglici  principatCts  exigit,  oraverunt Hoc  divino  nato  Bobecti 
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itious  importance  which  was  then  attached  to  the  cere-  chap.  xvi. 
.ony  of  coronation.  The  oncrowned  Eadgar  had  been  no  j^^^  ^' 
lU  King^  and  he  had  been  unable  to  defend  his  people,  men  at  the 
hie  armed  candidate  who  was  encamped  at  Berkhampstead 


no  longer  to  be  withstood  by  force  of  arms.    The  best  Policy  of 

Jill  ji  •       1  •         A  ji  sabmunon. 

DUTse  was  to  acknowledge  and  receive  him  at  once,  and 
y  the  mystic  rite  of  consecration  to  change  him  from  a 
>reign  invader  into  an  English  King.     We  must  bear  in  ExAmple 
aind  that  men  were  living  who  could  remember  how  an  ^ 
arlier  foreign  invader  had  been  changed  into  an  English 
Lingp^  into  a  King  who  had  won  his  place  among  the 
loblest    of    England^s    native    worthies.      England    had 
locepted  Cnut  the  Dane^  and  she  had  flourished  under 
lim   as  she  had  never  flourished  before  or  since.     Men 
Qoight  hope  that  the  like  good  luck  would  follow  on  their 
Acceptance  of  William  the  Norman.     William  in  truth  Compa- 
promised  better  than  Cnut  in  every  way.     Instead  of  a  tween 
half-heathen  Sea-king^  he  was  the  model  prince  of  Europe^ i^dCaut. 
the  valiant  soldier^  the  wise  ruler^  the  pious  son  of  the 
Churchy  the  prince  who^  among  unparalleled  difficulties, 
had  raised  his  paternal  Duchy  to  a  state  of  prosperity  and 
good  government  which  made  it  the  wonder  and  the  envy 
of  continental  lands.    The  hopes  of  those  who  dreamed  that 
William  would  prove  a  second  Cnut  were  doomed  to  be 
woeftdly  disappointed.     But  such  hopes  were  at  the  time^ 
if  not  reasonable^  at  all  events  plausible.     It  is  easy  to 
understand  how  men  may  have  been  led  away  by  them. 
Men  too^  especially  churchmen^  might  easily  argue  that  Seeming 
the  event  had  proved  that  it  was  God's  will  that  William  of  God  in 
should  be  received.     Harold  had  appealed  to  God's  judge-  JJJJjJJf"'* 
ment  upon  the  field  of  battle/  and  the  verdict  of  God's 
judgement  had  been  given  against  him.    Those  who  had 

optabant  indigent  regni,  qui  [non]  nisi  coronato  Regi  servire  haotenufi 
erant  soliti." 

'  See  above,  p.  449. 
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the  Crown 
at  once. 


fought  under  the  banner  of  the  Fightings  Man  against 
banner  of  the  Apostle  were  proved  to  have  been  in 
men  fighting  against  God.  All  these  argrinientB, 
by  the  presence  in  ihe  land  of  William's  victorious 
would  have  their  effect  upon  men's  minds.  We  cin 
understand  that  they  might  produce  something  more  tkaj 
a  mere  sullen  submission  to  physical  force.  We  can  uff]»{ 
stand  that  men  may  have  brought  themselves  to  a  h^ 
unwilling  indeed^  but  not  either  absolutely  oompubny* 
absolutely  hypocritical,  that  the  King  who  had  been  • 
visibly  sent  to  them  by  the  hand  of  Gkxl  onglit  to  h 
frankly  and  loyally  acknowledged.  We  can  believe  tte 
the  request  made  by  so  many  Englishmen  that  the  C^ 
queror  would  at  once  assume  the  English  Crown  was  xnnk 
in  an  artificial  but  not  a  dishonest  frame  of  mind.  I( 
was  made  in  that  state  of  artificial  hope,  even  of  artifiosi 
eagerness,  which  is  not  uncommon  in  men  who  are  stririo^ 
to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain.  For  the  moment  th^ 
really  wished  for  William  as  their  King.  Bnt  it  was  oolV 
for  the  moment  that  the  wish  lasted. 

The  Crown  was  thus  offered  to  William,  but  we  are  *oH 
that  it  was  by  no  means  eagerly  accepticd  by  him.  He 
summoned  a  Council  of  his  chief  officers  and  advisers' — ^ 
are  hardly  to  suppose  a  Norman  military  Gemot — and  hiA 
the  matter  before  them.  Possibly  he  merely  wished  to  prort 
the  minds  of  his  friends  and  followers ;  possibly  the  aigv- 
ments  which  they  brought  forward  had  real  weight  with  him. 
Was  it,  he  asked,  expedient  for  him  to  take  the  Crown, 
while  he  was  still  so  &r  from  being  in  complete  possession 
of  the  Kingdom  ?^    We  must  remember  that  though  the 

^  Will.  Pict.  141.  "  Consnlens  ille  comitatoe  e  Nonnannift,  quomm  n* 
miniiB  prudentiam  qaam  fidem  spectatam  habebat.*' 

'  lb.  "  Patefecit  eis  quid  maxima  sibi  diasuaderet  qaod  Angli  onbt&t; 
res  adhuc  turbidas  esse»  rebellare  nonnulloB,  ne  potius  regni  quietem  qaaD 
coronam  cupere Denique  non  oportere  nimium  properare.  dam  is 
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relates  of  York,  Worcester,  and  Hereford  were  in  William's  chap,  xvi. 
kinp^   yet  York,  Worcester,  and   Hereford  were  not  in 
rilliaia^s  hands.     William  had  actual  possession  only  of  Extent  of 
le  south-eastern  shires.     His  aathority  reached  westward  actual  au- 
i  far  as  Winchester,  northward  as  far  as  his  plunderers  ^^'jj^^ 
onld    go   from  the  spot  where  he  was  now  encamped. 
Vbs  it  prudent  then,  he  argued,  so  hastily  to  assume  a 
dng^hip  which,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  land,  would 
itill  be  kingship  only  in  name?    He  wished  moreover — Hewiflhes 
md  here  we  may  believe  that  William  spoke  from  the  ^e  crowned 
beart^-that  whenever  he  should  be  raised  into  a  crowned  ^*^  ^^°^ 
King,  his  beloved  and  &ith&l  Duchess  might  be  there  to 
sbare  his  honours.^      He  asked  then  the  opinion  of  the 
Assembly  as  to  the  immediate  acceptance  of  the  Crown 
which  was  pressed  upon  him. 

The  military  Council  was  strongly  in  favour  of  William^s 

acceptance  of  the  Crown,  but  the  decisive  answer  was 

given,  not  by  any  of  William's  native  subjects,  but  by 

one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  foreign  volunteers.     Ha-  Speech  of 

mon.  Viscount  of  Thooars,  a  man,  we  are  told,  as  ready  of  Thouan. 

speech  as  he  was  valiant  in  fight,^  had,  on  the  height  of 

Telham,  been  the  first  to  hail  the  Duke  as  a  future  King.^ 

He  was  not  unwilling  that  the  words  which  had  then 

fiiUen  from  him  as  an  omen  should  now  assume  full  shape 

and  substance.     The  Aquitanian  chief  b^^  in  a  courtly 

strain,  by  praising  the  condescension  of  the  general  who 

altom  culmen  aacenditur.*^  The  Archdeacon  adds,  "Profect5  non  illi 
domiDabatnr  regrnandi  libido."  CsBsar,  we  know,  was  not  ambitious ; 
neither,  it  seemB,  was  William. 

>  Will.  Pict.  141.  *'  Preterea,  ri  Deus  ipri  huno  conoedit  honorem,  secnm 
veUe  conjugem  suam  coronari."  The  panegyrist  again  comments— this 
time  with  truth—'*  Sanctum  esse  intellexerat,  sanct^ue  diligebat  oonjugii 
pignuB." 

'  lb.  142.  "Haimerius  Aquitanus,  Presee  Toaroensis,  linguA  non  igno- 
biUor  quam  dextrft.*'  Mark  the  wide  sense  of  "  Aquitanus.**  The  name 
still  stretches  to  the  Loire. 

•  See  above,  p.  456. 
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GHAf  •  XVI.  deigned  to  take  the  opinion  of  his  soldiers  on  such  a  {ksh 
It  was  not^  he  said^  a  matter  for  much  deliberaticn^  wfe 
all  were  united  in  one  wish.  It  was  the  desire  of  e^ 
man  in  William's  army  to  see  his  lord  become  a  King* 
soon  as  might  be.^  To  make  William  a  King  was  the  fsj 
object  for  which  all  of  them  had  crossed  the  sea^  ihe  (kffi 
for  which  they  had  exposed  themselves  to  the  dangers  of  tk 
deep  and  of  the  battle.^  As  for  England  itself^  the  wisest 
men  in  England,  the  highest  in  rank  and  character^,  v^ 
there^  offering  the  kingship  of  their  land  to  William.  Hk^ 
doubtless  knew  best  what  was  for  the  good  of  iheit  owi 
country.  They  clearly  saw  in  William  a  fit  man  to  iGp 
over  them,  one  under  whose  rule  themselves  and  ifaoi 
country  would  flourish.^  An  offer  thus  pressed  on  Us 
WUliam  from  all  sides  it  was  clearly  his  duty  to  accept.  Williain) 
to  accept  ^6  ^1^  ^Id,  weighed  what  was  said^  and  determined  tf 
the  Crown  ^^^  ^  ^^w  the  Crown.     He  felt  that,  if  he  were  onoe 

at  once.  *  ' 

crowned  King,  the  magic  of  the  royal  name  would  bate 
its  effect.  It  would  do  something  to  damp  the  spirit  of 
resistance  in  the  still  unsubdued  portions  of  the  ooim^* 
Men  who  were  eager  to  fight  against  a  mere  fore^ 
invader,  would  be  less  inclined  to  withstand  a  Kisg 
formally  chosen  and  consecrated  according  to  the  Laws  of 
the  Kingdom.^  The  Duke  of  the  Normans  therefore  signi- 
fied to  the  English  embassy  his  readiness  at  once  to  assume 

'  Will.  Pict.  142.  "Non  est  diu  tr&hendam  no3tr&  delibetBtione  qoo^ 
desideramuB  fieri  quam  ocisBUub."*  The  Archdeacon  had  just  before  vA 
'*  FamiliAres  suaaere  ut  totius  exercitts  nnanimi  deaiderio  optari  adalwit.' 

'  Old.  Yit.  503  B.  "  Hoc  summopere  flagitabant  Nonnaimi,  qui  J^ 
fasce  regali  nanoiacendo  suo  Prinoipi  aubierunt  ingena  diacrimen  marif  ^ 
ppoelii." 

'  Will.  Pict.  u.  a.  '*  At  prudentiaaimi  et  optimi  viri  nequaqoam  it* 
ouperent  in  alto  hujua  monarchic  ilium  locari,  niai  pitecipub  idoneaoi 
perviderent,  licet  ipaonun  commoda  et  honorea  per  ezaltationem  «j°^ 
augeri  volentea." 

*  lb.  "Prssertim  aperana,  ubi  regnare  coeperit,  rebellem  qnemqo^ 
mioua  auaurum  in  ae,  faciliiia  conterendum  eaae." 
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le   kingship  of  England.     The  day  for  the  consecration  chap.  xti. 
F  the  Kin£:-elect  was  of  course  fixed  for  the  gfreat  Festival  '^^  °^"^" 

^  ®  ^       ^  nation 

f  the  Church  which  was  drawing  near.  The  Midwinter  fixed  for 
^east  was  to  be  again  held  at  Westminster  by  a  crowned 
Ling.  On  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity,  within  less  than 
»  fall  year  from  the  consecration  of  the  minster  iiselt,  the 
;htireh  of  Eadward  was  to  behold  another  Eling  crowned 
md  anointed  within  its  walls.  Events  had  indeed  followed 
kst  on  one  another  since  the  Christmas  Gem6t  of  the  last 
^ear  had  been  held  by  the  last  King  of  the  House  of  Cerdic. 

The   Conqueror  was  thus   Kinfi^-elect.     His  plans   had  Position  of 

"W'll* 

answered.    His  arts  and  his  arms  had  been  alike  successfiil.  ri^iumph 
And  the  triumph  of  his  subtlety  had  been  specially  his  ^^  ^^ 
own.     It  was   the  chance  shot  of  an  arrow  which  had 
overcome  the  English  King^  but  it  was  William's  own 
policy  which  had  overcome  the  English  people.     King  in 
truth  only  by  the  edge  of  the  sword^  he  had  so  managed 
matters  that  he  had  now  the  formal  right  to  call  himself 
King^  not  only  by  the  bequest  o£.  Eadward  but  by  the 
election  of  the  English  people.     But^  having  won   this 
great  success  of  his  crafty  he  was  not  inclined  to  jeopard 
what  he  had  won  by  the  neglect  of  any  needfiil  military 
precaution.     He  did  not  trust  himself  in  London  till  his  He  Bends 
position  there  was  secured^  till  some  steps  had  been  taken  a  post  in 
towards  holding  the  lofty  spirit  of  the  citizens  in  check.  ^'**^^°- 
He  sent  on  a  detachment  before  him  to  prepare  a  fortress 
in  or  close  to  the  city.^    This  was  doubtless  one  of  those 
hasty  structures  of  wood  of  which  we  have  heard  at  Brionne^ 
and  at  Arques;^  but  it  was  the  germ  which  grew  into  the 
noblest  work  of  Norman  military  art,  the  mighty  Tower  of 

^  Will.  Pict.  143.  **  Pnamisit  ergo  Lundoniam,  qui  munitionem  in  ipsA 
construerent  urbe,  et  pleraque  competentia  regiae  magnificentis  pr»- 
pararent." 

"  See  Tol.  ii.  p.  264.  '  See  above,  p.  1 30. 
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OHAP.  XVI.  Gundulf.     Orders  were  also  sent  to  make  everything  ready 

for  the  reeeption  of  the  new  King  and   for   the  gieU 

Opposite     ceremony  of   his    inaugaration.      Of  WiUiam's    coDdod 

acooontB  of  ,-  ,  ,  .  - 

Villiun's    meanwhile  two  exactly  opposite  pictures  are  given  ns  by 

oonduct.     ^^  Norman  and  by  the  English  writers.     His  jMuiegyrbt 

tells  us  that  all  was  quiet  and  peaceftd ;  as  there  were  no 

longer  any  hunuui  foes  to  be  slaughtered^  William  could 

carry  on  his  &.vourite  war&re  with  the  denizens  of  the  aii 

and  of  the  forest.^     The  English  writers^  on    the  other 

» 

hand^  tell  us  how^  notwithstanding  the  submission  of  Us 

new  subjects,  notwithstanding  his  own  promises  to  them, 

the  Eling-elect  still    allowed  his  soldiers    to    harry  tbe 

country  and  bum  the  towns.^    There  is  probably  trath 

Ravage      in  both  accounts.     William  had  no  longer  any  motive  for 

not  or-       systematic  ravages,  such  as  he  had  been  guilty  of  befoic 

^^'  ^"*  and  after  the  battle.     No  records  of  any  devastations  in 

irregular     Hertfordshire  remain^  such  as  the  records  which  we  hare 

damage 

done.  seen  of  his  devastations  in  Sussex.^  But  we  have  seen  also, 
from  what  happened  at  Dover,^  how  hard  it  was  to  control 
men^  many  of  whom  doubtless  thought  that  whatever  was 
left  to  an  Englishzoan  was  something  taken  from  them- 
selves. We  have  seen  ako  that,  from  whatever  cause, 
William,  though  he  indemnified  the  sufferers,  &iled  to 
punish  the  criminals.  We  may  believe  that  something  of 
the  same  sort  took  place  now.  Systematic  ravages,  carried 
on  by  the  Duke'«  order,  doubtless  stopped,  but  the  excesses 
of  his  army,  the  amount  of  burning  and  plundering  done 
without  his  order,  but  which  he  fiuled  to  check  or  to 
punish,  was  doubtless  considerable. 


^  Will.  Piot.  14a.  ''  Adversitas  omnia  procul  fnit  ade6  at  venatm  ei 
avium  ludo,  si  fortb  libuit,  secure  vacaret."    Cf.  vol.  ii.  p.  284. 

'  Chron.*Wig.  1066.  "And  >eah  onmang  t^isan  hi  hergedan  eall  M  hi 
oferforon."  So  Florence ;  "  Nihilominus  exeroitoi  suo  villas  cremare  et 
rapinas  agere  penmsit." 

'  See  above,  p.  534.  •  See  above,  p.  537. 
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From   Berkhampstead  to   London^   whatever   was    the  chap.  xvi. 
amount  of  damage  done  by  the  way,  William  marched  ^J^^jf™  to 
on    without  opposition.^     When   the   preparations  which  London. 
^irere  to  keep  the  city  in  subjection  were  completed,  Wil- 
liam drew  near  in  readiness  for  the  great  rite  which  was 
to   change  the  Conqueror  into  a  King.     As  to  the  place 
of  the  ceremony  there  could  be  no  doubt.     William  was 
to  be  crowned  in  the  church  which  had  been  reared  by 
his    kinsman  and  predecessor,  and  where  his  mortal  re- 
mains, lifeless,  yet  undecayed^  and  already  displaying  their 
wonder-working  powers,  lay  as  it  were  to  wdcome  him.^ 
William   was    thus   to  be  consecrated  within    the    same 
temple  where  Harold  had  been  consecrated  less  than  a 
year  before.     He  was  to  be  consecrated  with   the  same 
rites  and  by  the   same  hand.     I  wish  we  could  believe.  Alleged 
on  the  report  of  some  later  English  writers,  that  William  stigond  to 
sought  for  consecration  at  the  hands  of  Stigand,  and  that  ^^^ 
the  high-souled  Primate  reftised  to  pour  the  holy  unction 
on  the  head   of  an  usurper  and  a  man  of  blood.^     But 

*  Thierry  has  ft  story  how  Frithric,  Abbot  of  Saint  Alban's,  cut  down 
trees  and  pat  them  in  the  wfty  to  block  William's  march.  For  this  tale 
he  refers  to  no  ancient  authority  whatever,  but  only  to  Speed !  It  is  not 
even  found  in  the  sufficiently  legendary  life  of  Frithric  in  the  Lives  of  the 
Abbots  of  Saint  Alban's. 

'  Will.  Malms.  Gest.  Pont.  Scriptt.  p.  Bed.  134.  '*  Nee  minhs  sed  mult6 
atiam  magis  Rex  Willelmus  extulit  locum  magnis  reditibus  prediorum,  quod 
ibi  regni  susceperit  insignia.  Consuetude  igitur  apud  posteros  evaluit  ut» 
propter  JBdwardi  inibi  sepulti  memoriam,  regiam  regnaturi  accipiant  core- 
nam.**  How  closely  these  ideas  were  connected  in  William's  mind  appears 
from  a  letter  of  his  to  John  Abbot  of  Fecamp  (see  above,  p.  100),  in  which 
he  says,  "  Abbatiam  Sanoti  Petri  de  Westmonasterio  ...  in  maxim  A  vene- 
ratione  et  habeo,  et  ex  debito  habere  debeo.  Ibi  enim  jacet  vir  beatie 
memorice  dominus  mens  [see  above,  p.  349]  Rex  Ethwardus,  ibi  etiam 
tnmulata  est  Regina  Etgith  uxor  ejus  indita ;  ego  etiam  ibidem,  Dei 
olementiil  providente,  soeptrum  et  ooronam  totius  regni  Anglici  suscepi." 
Mabillon,  Vet.  An.  L  319. 

*  Will.  Neubrig.  i.  i.  "Quum,  peractft  victoriA,  tyranni  nomen  exhor- 
resoens  et  legitimi  principis  personam  induere  gestiens,  a  Stigando,  tunc 
temporis  Cantuariensi  archiepiscopo,  in  regem  solemniter  consecrari  de- 
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CHAP.  XVI.  had  William  offered  to  be  crowned  by  Stigand^  he  vodd 
indeed  have  fallen  away  from  his  character   as  the  re- 
former of  English  ecclesiastical  discipline.^     The  act  too 
would  have  been  equivalent  to  giving  up  one  of  his  thne 
counts  against  England;'  it  would  have  been  an  acknow- 
ledgement that  Archbishop  Robert  had  been  lawfully  de- 
posed.    The  scruple  which  had  affected  even  the  mind  of 
Harold,  would  probably  be  really  felt  by  William  with  tea 
times  as  great  force  ;  it  would  certainly  be  professed  by  him 
Stigand      with  ten  times  as  great  ostentation.     The  special  favourite 
lowed  to     and  champion  of  Rome  could  not^  in  common  oonsistenqr, 
wulu^.     ^"^  ^^^  consecration  at  the  hands  of  a  Primate  whom  Rome 
had  declared  to  be  no  Primate  at  all^  and  who  had  no 
painmn  save  that  which  he  had  received  from  an  usurper  of 
Poeition  of  the  Holy  See.^   Still  Stigand,  though  not  a  lawful  Primate, 
hifll^u^     ^^^  &^  ^ea^  ^^  ordained  Priest  and  a  consecrated  Bishop; 
^^^^        he  might  perhaps  even  be  recognized  as  the  lawful  oc- 
cupant of  the  see  of  Winchester.      He  was  also  person- 
ally the  first  man  in  England,  to  whom  it  was  William's 
policy  for  the  present  to  avoid  giving  any  needless  offence. 
He  was  therefore  allowed  to  take  a  part  in  the  ceremony 
second  only  to  that  of  the  actual  celebrant.     But   the 
sacramental  rite  itself  was  to  be  performed  by  the  hands 

poBceret ;  ille,  viro,  ut  aiebat^  cruento  et  alien!  joriB  invasoii,  muiua  im- 
poDere  nullatenus  aoquieyit."  He  is  followed  bj  Walter  of  Hemin^ 
burgh  (vol.  i.  p.  9). 

>  See  above,  p.  384.  *  See  above,  p.  aSs. 

'  Will.  Pici.  143.  "Repudiavit  oonsecrari  a  Stigando  CaQtoarienai, 
quern  per  A  postolici  j  ustum  zelmn  anathemate  reprobatum  didicerat.  **  Ord. 
Vit.  503  B.  "  StiganduB  CantuarieiiBis  Bscularibiu  curis  et  acUbus  nimis 
.  intentuB  erat,  et  pro  quibuadam  reatibuB  ab  Alexandro  Pap&  inteitlictiiB 
fuerat."  Eadmer^  6.  **  Quam  consecrationem  licet  ipse  Rex  et  omnea  ain 
optim^  ndsseBt  deberi  upecialiter  fieri  et  propria  a  Pontifioe  CaDtuariensi, 
tamen  quia  multa  mala  et  horrenda  crimina  praBdicabaotor  de  Stigando 
qui  eo  tempore  ibi  Pontifex  erat,  voluit  [noluit  t]  eam  ab  ipso  BUacipeie, 
ne  maledictionem  videretur  induere  pro  benedictione."  On  the  ecde- 
BiaBtical  position  of  Stigand  see  above,  pp.  16,  29,  4a,  and  vol.  u.  ppu 
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F  Saldred.    The  Northern  Primate  was  the  only  canonical  ohap.  xvi. 
Metropolitan  in  the  realm,  and  he  was  the  man  who,  as  ]I^®  2!!^ 
{BTving  been  the  leader  of  the  embassy  at  Berkhampstead,  ^on  per- 
cnglit  be  looked  on  as  having  been  the  first  Englishman  Ealdred. 
o  take  a  formal  part  in  making  William  King.^     The 
Primate  of  Northumberland  had  thus  in  one  year  to  anoint 
»wo  Kings,  the  champion  of  England  and  her  Conqueror. 
Ele  had  to  anoint  both  far  away  from  his  own  province^ 
ind   to  anoint  both  at  a  time  when  he  could  in  no  way 
pledge  himself  that  the  willing  consent  of  his  province 
aihould  confirm  his  own  formal  act. 

The  Christmas  morn  at  last  came :  and  once  more,  as  Corona- 
on   the  day  of  the  Epiphany^  a  King-elect  entered  thewilliam. 
portals  of  the  West  Minster  to  receive  his  Crown.     But  J^®oe™^'^ 
now,  unlike  the  day  of  the  Epiphany^  the  approach  toTheap- 
the  church  was  kept  by  a  guard  of  Norman  horsemen.'  Sie^hnrch 
Otherwise  all  was  peaceful.     Within  the  church  all  was  gj»rded  by 

*  ^  ^  Gorman 

in  readiness ;  a  new  crown^  rich  with  gems,^  was  ready  honemen. 

^  William  of  Newbnrgh,  i.  2,  remarkB,  ''Aldredos  verb  Eboracensis 
Archiepiacopus,  vir  bonus  et  prudens,  hoc  mimiis  implevit,  acutitis  intelli- 
gens,  cedendum  esse  tempori,  et  diyinie  neqiiaquam  resistendum  ordina- 
tioni."  He  b  again  followed  by  Walter  of  Hemingburgh.  William  of 
Poitiers  (142)  takes  this  opportunity  to  praise  Ealdred  as  "  nquitatem  vald^ 
amans,  evo  maturus,  sapiens,  bonus,  eloquens."  In  Guy  of  Amiens  too 
(791)^  though  his  name  is  not  mentioned,  he  appears  as 

''  Presul  celeberrimus  unus, 
Moribus  insignis  et  probitate  duens." 
"Probitas"  generally  refers  to  warlike  prowess;   but   Ealdred*8  Welsh 
campaign  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  no)  was  not  specially  glorious. 

*  William  of  Poitiers  (142)  speaks  casually  of  those  "qui  circa  monas- 
terium  in  armis  et  eqnis  presidio  dispositi  fuerunt."     Orderic  (503  C)  is 
more  explicit ;  *'  Nonnannorum  turmsB  circa  monasterium  in  armis  et  equis, 
ne  quid  doli  et  seditionis  oriretur,  pnesidio  dispositse  fuerunt."    Presently 
after  he  speaks  of  '*armati  milites  qui  eztrinsecus  erant  pro  suomm 
tuitione." 
'  That  it  was  a  new  orown  appears  from  Guy  of  Amiens  (757) ; 
'*  Auro  vel  gemmis  jubet  ut  sibi  nobile  stemma 
nind  quo  deceat  fiat  ab  artifice." 
He  then  goes  on  to  devote  twenty-four  lines  to  a  description  of  the  jewels 
which  adorned  it. 
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ciAP.  zvi.  for  the  ceremony ;  a  crowd  of  spectators  of  both  mUtm 
Tbo  filled  the  minster.    The  great  procession  then  swept  (m) 

Coronation 

ppocession.  A  crowd  of  clergy  bearing  crosses  marched  first;  ftei 
followed  the  Bishops;  lastly,  sorrounded  by  the  dnrf 
men  of  his  own  land  and  of  his  new  Kingdom,  came  the 
renowned  Duke  himself^  with  Ealdred  and  Stigand  o& 
either  side  of  him.^  Amid  the  shouts  of  the  peo}^ 
William  the  Conqueror  passed  on  to  the  royal  seat  be&R 
the  high  altar^  there  to  go  through  the  same  solemn  rites 
which  had  so  lately  been  gone  through  on  the  same  ^ 
by  his  fallen  rival.  The  Te  Deum  which  had  been  sung 
William  over  Harold  was  now  again  sung  over  William.  Aii 
before  the  i^ow  again^  in  ancient  form^  the  crowd  that  thronged 
•^**'*  the  minster  was  asked  whether  they  would  that  the  candi- 
date who  stood  before  them  should  be  crowned  King  over 
the  land.  But  now  a  new  things  imknown  to  the  con>i»- 
tion  of  Eadward  or  of  Harold^  had  to  mark  the  ooionatifiB 
of  William.  A  King  was  to  be  crowned  who  spake  not 
our  ancient  tongue^  and,  with  him,  many  who  knew  not 
the  speech  of  England  stood  there  to  behold  the  rite.  It 
was  therefore  not  enough  for  Ealdred  to  demand  in  bis 
native  tongue  whether  the  assembled  crowd  consented  to  tk 


'  The  procession  is  described  at  length  by  Gay,  787  et  seqq. ; 

"  Tempore  dispodto  quo  Bex  sacrandus  habetur, 
Tente  magnates  et  populosa  mantis, 
Pontificale  decus,  venerabilis  atque  senatus 
Undique  conveniunt  Kegis  ad  officium." 

■  This  is  clear  from  Guy  (801) ; 

"  Rex,  multA  comitumque  ducum  vallante  catenrft, 
Ultimus  incedit  cum  strepitu  populi. 
Illius  et  dextram  sustentat  metropolita, 
Ad  l»yam  graditur  alter  honore  pari." 

There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  share  taken  by  Stigand  in 
William's  coronation.  He  acted  as  a  Bishop,  but  not  as  an  Arcbbiabop- 
It  is  however  somewhat  strange  that  Gruy  should  put  him  so  compMf 
on  a  level  with  Ealdred,  without  any  hint  as  to  his  uncanonical  positioB' 
On  the  two  Bishops  who  led  the  King,  see  Appendix  E. 
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onsecration  of  the  Duke  of  the  Normans.  The  question  ohaf.  xvi. 
Lad  to  be  pat  a  second  time  in  French  by  Oeoffirey, 
3isfaop  of  Coutances^  one  of  the  Prelates  who  had  borne 
iis  part  in  those  rites  in  the  camp  at  Hastings  which  had 
ishered  in  the  day  of  Saint  Calixtos.^  The  assent  of  the 
issembled  multitude  of  both  nations  was  given  in  ancient 
Ebrm.  The  voices  which  on  the  Epiphany  had  shouted 
^'  Yea^  yea^  King  Harold/'  shouted  at  Christmas  with 
equal  apparent  zeal,  '^Yea^  yea^  King  William/'  Men's 
hearts  had  not  changed^  but  they  had  learned^  through 
the  events  of  that  awfiil  year^  to  submit  as  cheerfully  as 
miglit  be  to  the  doom  which  could  not  be  escaped.^  The 
shout  rang  loud  through  the  minster ;  it  reached  the  ears 
of   the  Norman  horsemen  who  kept  watch  around  the 

^  See  above,  p.  451. 

*  Will.  Pict.  142.  "Eloqautus  ad  Anglos  .  .  .  EboracenoB  Archiepi- 
•copufl  ...  an  oonsentirent  eum  sibi  Dominum  coronaii  inquisivit.  Pro- 
ieatati  sunt  hilarem  oonaensnm  univerai  minime  bffisitanteri,  ac  si  coelitbs 
un&  mente  dat&  UD&qae  vooe.  Anglorum  voluntati  quam  facillim^  Nor- 
manni  conBonaerant,  sermodnato  ad  eos  ac  sententiam  percunctato 
CoDBtautini  Prsesule."  Ord.  Vit.  503  C.  '*I>um  Adelredus  Pnesul  alio- 
queretur  Anglos,  et  Goisfredus  GonBtantiniensis  Normannos,  an  con- 
cederent  Guillermom  regnare  super  se,  et  universi  oonsensmn  bilarem 
protestarentur,  unft  voce,  non  unius  linguae  loqnntione.'^  Guy  of  Amiens 
(81 1 )  is  very  emphatic  ; 

''Normannus  quidam  pnesul  mox  pulpita  scandens, 

Famosis  Grallis  talia  verba  dedit ; 
*  Oblatus  vobis  si  Rex  placet,  edite  nobis  ; 

Arbitrio  vestri  nam  deoet  hoc  fieri.' 
Concessit  populus,  clerus  favet  atque  senatus ; 

Quod  sermone  neqnit  innuit  et  manibus. 
Sermo  peroratur  post  ilium  metropolitee : 

Hac  eadem  linguft  protulit  Angligena. 
Spirat  utrimque  manus,  laudat,  spondet  &mulari, 

Annuit  ex  toto  oorde  subesse  sibi." 

William  of  Poitiers  distinctly  counts  this  as  an  election  ;  '*  Sic  electum  oon- 
seeravit  idem  Arohiepisoopus,"  ftc.  And  he  presently  (143)  makes  William's 
right  threefold,  by  bequest  or  hereditary  succession,  by  conquest,  and  by 
election ;  "  Quam  [Anglicam  terram]  et  haereditariA  delegatione  sacramentis 
Anglorum  firmat&,  et  jure  belli  ipse  possedit,  coronatus  tali  eorumdem 
consensu  vel  potihs  i^petitu  ejusdem  gentis  primatum.'' 
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oHAP.  xYi.  building.  They  had  doubtless  never  before  heard  tk 
mighty  voice  of  an  assembled  people.  They  deemed,  cf 
professed  to  deem^  that  some  evil  was  being  done  to  Ik 
The  Nor-  newly  chosen  sovereign.  Instead  however  of  rushing  in  to 
men  fire  ^  help^  they  hastened^  with  the  strange  instinct  of  thor 
n^^tkeT  >^*^<>^>  ^  set  fire  to  the  buildings  around  the  minsler.^ 
ohuroh.  At  once  all  was  confusion ;  the  glare  was  seen^  the  noiae 
Scene  of  was  heard^  within  the  walls  of  the  church.  Men  and 
fusion ;  womcu  of  all  ranks  rushed  forth  to  quench  the  flames  or  %o 
andthe  ^^^  their  goods^  some,  it  is  said,  to  seek  for  their  chance  of 
olergy  left  plunder  in  such  a  scene  of  terror.*    The  King-elect,  with  tk 

alone  in  ,     , 

thechuroh.  officiating  Prelates  and  clergy  and  the  monks  of  the  Abbej, 
alone  remained  before  the  altar.  They  trembled,  and,  perhips 
for  the  first  and  the  last  time  in  his  life,  William  tremblei 
also.^  His  heart  had  never  failed  him  either  in  council  or 
in  battle,  but  here  was  a  scene  the  like  of  which  WilliaiD 

WilUttm'8    himself  was  not  prepared  to  brave.     But  the  rite  went  on ; 

oath.  the  trembling  Duke  took  the  oaths  of  an  English  King, 

the  oaths  to  do  justice  and  mercy  to  all  within  his  realm, 
and  a  special  oath,  devised  seemingly  to  meet  the  case  of  a 
foreign  Eling,  an  oath  that,  if  his  people  proved  loyal  to 
him,  he  would  rule  them  as  well  as  the  best  of  the  Kings 
who  had  gone  before  him.^    The  prayers  and  litanies  and 

^  William  of  Poitiers  (i4i«  143)  tells  us  how  the  horsemen  who  sof 
rounded  the  churoh  (see  ahore,  p.  557)  "ignotte  [linguae  T]  nimio  strepiti 
accepto,  rem  sinistram  arbitrati,  prope  oivitati  imprudenti&  flammiiB 
iDJecerunt."  Orderic  (503  C)  is  clearer,  "flammam  asdibua  impradeoter 
injecerunt."    Guy  does  not  mention  the  fire. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  u.  s.  **  Gurrente  festinanter  per  domns  incendio,  plebs  qpg 
in  eoclesift  lietabatur  pertnrbata,  et  multitudo  Tirorum  ac  mulierom  divans 
dignitatis  et  qualitatis,  infortunio  perurgente,  celeriter  baalicam  egrei* 
est.  .  .  .  Pen^  omnes  ad  ignem  nimis  furentem  oucmreront,  quidun  at 
vim  fioci  viiiliter  oooarent,  et  plures  ut  in  tant&  perturbatione  sLbi  pnedtt 
diriperent."  Mark  the  use  of  *'  focus  *'  retained  in  the  Romance  langosgsi* 

'  Ord.  Yit.  503  D.  "Soli  Prtesules,  et  paud  clerici  oum  monachii^ 
nimium  trepidantes  ante  aram  perstiterunt,  et  officium  oonaecistioDir 
9uper  Begem  vehementer  trementem  yvl  peregerunt." 

*  The  Worcester  Ghronioler  is  emphatic  on  the  oath ;  "  Ba  on  nod- 
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mns    went  on ;   the  rite^  hurried  and  maimed  of  its  chap.  xvi. 
LendouTj  lacked  nothing  of  sacramental  virtue  or  of  eccle- 
stical  significance.     All  was  done  in  order ;  while  the  William 
joaes  were  raging  around^  amid  the  uproar  and  the  shouts  ^^ 
tiich  surrounded  the  holy  place,  Ealdred  could  still  nerve  ^.<>"^*e<l 
ncLself  to  pour  the  holy  oil  upon  the  royal  head^  to  place 
e  rod  and  the  sceptre  in  the  royal  hands.    In  the  presence 
tiiat  small  band  of  monks  and  Bishops  the  great  rite 
as  brought  to  its  close^  and  the  royal  diadem  with  all  its 
Learning  gems  rested  firmly  on  the  brow  of  William,  King 
r  tlie  English. 

The  work  of  the  Conquest  was  now  formally  completed;  STimmary. 
tie  Conqueror  sat  in  the  royal  seat  of  England.  He  had 
Laimed  the  Crown  of  his  kinsman ;  he  had  set  forth  his 
bdm  in  the  ears  of  Europe;  he  had  maintained  it  on 
he  field  of  battle,  and  now  it  had  been  formally  acknow- 
edged  by  the  nation  over  which  he  sought  to  rule.  As 
ar  as  words  and  outward  rites  went,  nothing  was  now 
ivanting ;  William  was  King,  chosen,  crowned,  and 
inointed.  But  how  far  he  still  was  from  being  in  truth 
raler  over  the  whole  land,  the  tale  which  is  yet  in  store 
Bvill  set  before  us.    We  have  yet  to  see  how  gradually 

wiotreB  d»g  hine  hftlgode  to  Kynge  Ealdred  arcebisceop  on  Westmynatre, 

and  lie  sealde  him  on  hand  mid  ChristeB  bdc,  and  eac  ew6r,  Kr])an  ^  he 

wolde  pBk  corona  him  on  heafode  settan,  ]uet  he  wolde  J^isne  peodscype  swa 

wel  baldan  swa  senig  kyngc  stforan  him  betut  dyde,  gif  hi  him  holde  beon 

woldoD."     So   Florence;    "Quia  Stigandas,   primas    totius  Angliae,   ab 

Apostolico  Pap&  calnmniatus  est  pallium  non   suscepisse  canonic^,  ipeA 

l^ativitatis  die,  qu8B  illo  anno  feri&  seound^  evenit,   ab  Aldredo  Ebora- 

oensiiini  Arohiepiscopo  in  Westmonasterio  oonsecratus  est  honorific^  [the 

words  which  he  uses  of  Harold's  coronation],  pribs  at  idem  Archiprnsul 

ab  eo  exigebat,  ante  altare  Sancti  Petri  ApostoH,  coram  clero  et  populo 

jurejnrando  promittens,  eo  velle  sanctas  Dei  eoclesias  et  rectores  illarum 

defendere,  necnon  et  cunctum  populum  sibi  subjectum  just^  et  regali  provi- 

dentift  regere,  rectam  legem  statuere  et  tenere,  rapinas  injustaque  judida 

penitlis  interdicere."    William  of  Poitiers  and  Guy  are  silent  about  the 

o»th. 

VOL  Til.  O  0 
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CHAP.  xvT.  William  won^  how  sternly  yet  how  wisely^  he  nded,  fli 
land  which  he  had  conquered.  We  have  to  see  how,  m 
by  one^  the  native  chiefs  of  England  were  subdued,  m 
oyer,  or  cut  off,  and  how  the  highest  offices  and  the  liehii 
lands  of  England  were  parted  cat  among  strangeis.  Ti 
have  to  see  the  Conqueror  in  all  his  might;  we  have  to fl 
him  too  in  those  later  and  gloomier  years^  when  honoe-W 
sorrows  gathered  thickly  around  him^  and  wh^i  vietsn^i 
last  ceased  to  wait  upon  his  banners.  At  last^  by  a  eydi 
as  strange  as  any  in  the  whole  range  of  history^  we  H 
follow  him  to  his  burial  as  we  have  followed  him  tob 
crowning;  and  we  shall  see  the  body  of  the  ConqTMni 
lowered  to  his  grave,  in  the'  land  of  his  birth  and  in  & 
minster  of  his  own  rearing^  amid  a  scene  as  wild  and  svii 
as  that  of  the  day  which  witnessed  his  investiture  ^ 
the  royalty  of  England. 
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NOTE  A.  p.  3. 

The  Authobitt  op  the  Baybux  Tapbstby. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  throughout  this  volume,  I  accept  the  witness 
of  the  Bajeux  Tapestry  as  one  of  my  highest  authorities.    I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  I  look  on  it  as  holding  the  first  place  among 
the  authorities  on  the  Norman  side.     That  it  is  a  contemporary 
work  I  entertain  no  doubt  whatever,  and  I  entertain  just  as  little 
doubt  as  to  its  being  a  work  fully  entitled  to  our  general  confidence. 
I  believe  the  Tapestry  to  have  been  made  for  Bishop  Odo,  and  to 
have  been  most  probably  designed  by  him  as  an  ornament  for  his 
newly  rebuilt  cathedral  church  of  Bayeux.      In  coming  to  these 
conclusions  I  have  been  mainly  guided  by  what  seems  to  me  the 
unanswerable  internal  evidence  of  the  Tapestry  itself.     Of  that  in- 
ternal evidence  I  shall  presently  state  the  more  important  points, 
but,  as  the  age  and  antiquity  of  the  Tapestry  have  been  made  the 
subjects  of  a  good  deal  of  controversy,  I  think  it  right  to  begin 
by  giving  a  summary  of  the  literature  of  that  controversy. 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  Tapestry  is  to  be  found  in  a  communi- 
cation made  by  M.  Lancelot  in  1724  to  the  French  Academy,  which 
was  printed  in  the  sixth  volume  of  their  Memoirs,  p.  739  (Paris, 
1729),  and  which,  in  some  sort,  entitles  him  to  the  honour  of  being 
looked  on  as  its  discoverer.  Among  the  papers  of  M.  Foucault, 
vrho  had  been  Intendant  in  Normandy,  was  found  what  Lancelot 
calls  "  un  Monument  de  Guillaume  le  Conquerant."  This  was  no 
other  than  a  copy  of  the  earlier  scenes  of  the  Tapestry,  as  far  down 
as  the  coming  of  William's  messengers  to  Guy.     The  real  nature  of 
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the  monument  was  quite  unknown ;  that  it  might  be  tapetry 
simply  one  conjecture  out  of  many  which  Lancelot  made  brfore  the 
truth  was  found  out.  And  he  not  unnaturally  connected  his  die- 
coyery  with  Caen  rather  than  with  Bayeux.  But  the  deseripdiM 
which  he  gave  of  that  part  of  the  Tapestry  which  he  had  Ums 
seen,  and  the  historical  disquisition  which  he  added,  showed  a  Tecy 
creditable  knowledge  of  the  original  writers  both  English  aad 
Norman.     His  conclusion  was  as  follows ; 

"Plus  j'ay  examine  le  monument  qui  a  send  de  snjet  i  oes 
remarques,  et  plus  je  me  suis  persuade  qu'il  estoit  du  temps  k  pea 
pr^  oH  s'est  pasB6  T^yenement  qull  represente;  habits,  armes, 
caract^res  de  lettres,  omements,  gotit  dans  les  figures  represents, 
tout  sent  le  sidcle  de  Guillaume  le  Conqu6rant,  ou  celuj  de  ses 
enfants."  (p.  756.) 

Lancelot  then  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  Tapestry,  but 
without  knowing  that  it  was  tapestry  or  where  it  was  to  be  seen. 
This  discoyery  was  owing  to  the  diligence  of  Montfaucon,  who  first 
conjectured,  and  afterwards  found  his  conjecture  to  be  rights  that 
the  fragment  published  by  Lancelot  was  a  copy  of  part  of  a 
roll  of  tapestry  which  used  to  be  exhibited  on  certain  feast -dajs 
in  Bayeux  Cathedral.  Montfaucon  gaye  two  accounts  of  it  in  his 
Monumens  de  la  Monarchic  Fran^oise,  at  yol.  i.  p.  371,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  yol.  ii.  He  decides  (iL  2),  on  the  eyidence  of  the 
style  of  the  work,  the  form  of  the  armour,  &c.,  that  the  work  is  a 
contemporary  one,  and  he  accepts  as  probable,  what  he  says  was  the 
common  opinion  at  Bayeux,  that  it  was  wrought  by  Queen  MatDda. 
He  thought  that  the  Tapestry  was  designed  to  go  on  to  the  corona- 
tion of  William,  and  that  its  imperfect  state  was  owing  to  the 
Queen's  death  in  1083. 

The  first  yolume  of  Montfaucon  was  published  in  1729,  the 
second  in  1730.  In  the  latter  year  Lancelot  communicated  to  ^ 
Academy  a  second  paper,  which  appeared  in  the  eighth  yolume  of 
the  Memoirs  (Paris,  1733),  P*  602.  He  had  by  that  time  found 
out  another  fact  with  regard  to  the  monument.  The  Tapestiy, 
known  locally  as  ''  la  Toilette  du  Due  Guillaume,'*  was  thus  mo- 
tioned in  an  inyentory  of  the  goods  of  the  Church  of  Bayeux  of  the 
date  of  1476 ; 

**  Item.  Une  tente  tres  longue  et  etroite  de  telle  il  broderie  de 
ymages  et  eserpteaulx  [escripteaulx]  faisans  representation  du  Con- 
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quest  d'Angleterre,  laquelle  est  tendue  environ  la  nef  de  rEglise  le 
jour  et  par  les  octaves  des  Reliques." 

A.  short  notice  of  the  Tapestry  in  Beziers'  History  of  Bayeux 
(Caen,  1773)  is  wholly  founded  on  Lancelot  and  Montfaucon. 

1?he  first  English  mention  of  the  Tapestry,  as  far  as  I  can  make 

out,  is  to  be  found  in  Stukeley's  Palseographia  Britannica,  ii.  2.    An 

abridgement  of  Montfaucon's  account,  by  Smart  Lethicullier,  F.R.S. 

and  F.S.A.,  is  added  as  an  Appendix  to  Ducarel's  Anglo-Norman 

Antiquities,  No.  I.     But  the  earliest  actual  writers   of  English 

history  who  dealt  with  the  age  and   authority  of  the  Tapestry 

-were  two  authors  who  hold  such  different  places  in  the  estimation 

of  the  scholar  as  Lord  Lyttelton  and  David  Hume.      Lyttelton 

(Hist.  Henry  II.  i.  353,  ed.  1769)  came  to  a  conclusion  un&vourable 

to  the  authority  of  the  Tapestry ;  but  he  did  not  come  to  it  without 

really  reading  and  thinking  about  the  matter.     His  main  point  of 

ohjection  was  the  supposed  discrepancy  between  the  Tapestry  and 

the  narrative  of  William  of  Poitiers  with  regard  to  the  details  of 

the  Breton  war,  an  objection  perfectly  reasonable  as  far  as  it  goes, 

fiind  the  grounds  of  which  I  shall  examine  elsewhere  (see  Note  T). 

Assuming,  I  suppose,  that  the  tradition  which  ascribed  the  work  to 

fik  Matilda  must  have  some  groundwork,  Lyttelton  ''judged  "  that  it 

was  made  by  the  orders,  not  of  William's  Queen  Matilda,  but  of 

her  granddaughter  the  Empress. 

This  "judgement,'*  it  should  be  noticed,  was  simply  Lyttelton's 
own  conjecture,  thrown  out  on  his  own  responsibility.  It  is  curious 
to  mark  the  fate  of  this  conjecture  in  the  hands  of  Hume.  It  is 
due  to  Hume  to  say  that  he  seems  to  have  had  a  clearer  notion  of 
the  real  value  of  the  Tapestry  than  Lyttelton.  Yet  in  1762,  when 
he  published  the  first  edition  of  his  early  history,  he  knew  the 
Tapestry  only  as  ''  a  very  curious  and  authentic  monument  latdy 
discovered.  It  is  a  tapestry,  preserved  in  the  dv4ial  palace  at  Boiieny 
and  supposed  to  have  been  wrought  by  orders  of  Matilda,  wife  to 
the  Emperor,     At  least  it  is  of  very  great  antiquity."  (i.  1 28.) 

When  this  was  written,  the  first  discovery  of  the  Tapestry,  at 
least  of  the  part  of  which  Hume  was  speaking,  was  thirty-eight  years 
old.  Still  it  was  in  Hume's  eyes  ''  lately  discovered,"  because  he  had 
most  likely  never  before  heard  of  it.  The  cathedral  at  Bayeux  and 
the  ducal  palace  at  Bouen  were  all  one  to  him,  just  as  Milan  and 
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Pavia,  Ouelf  and  Ghibelin,  were  all  one  to  him,  when  (p.  183)  be 
turned  Lanfranc  into  *'  a  Milanese  monk."  The  traditi<Hi  of  Bayeix 
and  the  conjecture  of  Ljttelton  are  seemingly  rolled  together  in  ihft 
word  "  supposed/'  and  one  might  almost  guess  that  Hume,  wliik 
writing  the  reign  of  Eadward^  had  not  yet  learned  to  diHtingoidi 
one  Matilda  from  another ;  it  clearly  was  quite  indifferent  to  him 
which  Emperor  it  was  that  either  of  them  married. 

But  the  beg^ning  of  any  really  serious  and  critical  enqoirj  into 
the  age  and  authority  of  the  Tapestry  was  reserved  for  the  preeent 
century.  Attention  b^an  to  be  called  to  it  during  the  time  of 
the  French  Republic.  Some  curious  letters  on  the  subject  are 
printed  in  Pluquet's  ^'Essai  Historique  sur  la  yiUe  de  Bayeux,* 
pp.  f6-8i.  It  appears  that  the  Tapestry  at  one  time  narrowly 
escaped  being  cut  into  shreds  to  adorn  a  civic  car.  It  afterwards 
actually  underwent  a  fate  almost  as  degrading.  The  elder  Buona- 
parte, then  "  First  Consul/'  carried  it  off  to  Paris,  and  showed  it 
at  the  Louvre,  to  stir  up  his  subjects — '^citizens'*  they  are  still 
called  in  the  official  letters — ^to  another  conquest  of  England  !  But 
this  kind  of  folly  had  at  least  the  advantage  of  fixing  the  thonghta 
of  learned  men  on  the  Tapestry  itself.  The  firstfruita  of  their 
studies  appeared  in  181 2,  in  the  form  of  a  paper  by  the  Abb6  de  la 
Rue,  Professor  at  Caen  and  Canon  of  Bayeux,  of  which  an  Kngliah 
translation  by  Mr.  Douce  is  printed  in  the  Archseologia,  vol.  xvii. 
p.  85.  M.  de  la  Rue  followed  Lyttelton  in  attributing  the  Tapeslxy 
to  the  time  and  the  orders  of  the  Empress  Matilda.  Against  the 
tradition  which  attributed  it  to  the  wife  of  the  Conqueror  he  brings 
several  arguments.  It  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  will  of  Queen 
Matilda  or  in  any  other  wills  or  charters  of  her  age  or  that  of  her 
sons.  If  it  had  been  placed  in  Bayeux  Cathedral  in  Queen  Matilda's 
time,  it  must  have  perished  in  the  fire  by  which  that  church  was 
destroyed  in  1106.  Some  relics  were  saved,  but  no  one  would 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  save  the  Tapestry.  Some  points  of  non- 
agreement  between  the  accounts  in  the  Tapestry  and  the  Roman 
de  Ron  show  that  Wace  had  never  seen  the  Tapestry.  But,  as 
a  Canon  of  Bayeux,  he  could  not  fail  to  have  seen  it,  if  it  had 
been  there  in  his  time.  The  work  again  must  be  later  than  Queen 
Matilda's  time,  because  the  border  contains  references  to  fables  of 
JEaop,  which  were  not  known  in  the  West  till  the  time  of  the 
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Cruaades.     It  is  shown  moreover  to  be  of  English  work,  from 
the  occurrence  of  the  mysterious  ^Ifgyva.     This  name  he  takes 
to  be  an  English  way  of  describing  the  Duchess,  afterwards  Queen^ 
Matilda.     Wadard  again,  whose  name  he  takes  to  be  English, 
and  the  word  '^  Ceastra"  are  brought  as  proofs  of  English  work- 
manship.   Another  point  on  which  he  strongly  insists  is  that  the 
Normans  are  called  Frand  in  the  Tapestry,  which  he  argues 
would  not  have  been  done  by  Norman  artists.     He  concludes 
therefore  that  the  Tapestry  was  made  in  England  by  order  of 
the  Empress,  at  some  time  between  1162,  about  which  time  Wace 
wrote,  and  1167,  the  year  of  her  own  death. 

This  communication  led  to  several  other  papers  on  the  subject 
in  the  Archieologia,  and  to  what  was  more  valuable  than  all,  to 
the  publication  of  the  beautiful  and  accurate  representation  of  the 
Tapestry  itself,  made  for  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  by  Stothard. 
At  vol  xviii.  p.  359  of  the  Archneologia  is  a  letter  written  in 
181 6   by  Mr.  Hudson  Gumey,  who  had  seen  the  Tapestry  for 
himself.     He  argues  in  favour  of  the  antiquity  attributed  to  the 
work   by  the  local  tradition.     He   insists  on  various  points  of 
costume^  and  on  the  evident  attempt  at  preserving  a  likeness  in 
the  figures,  especially  in  that  of  William.     He  concludes  that  it 
was  made  for  Queen  Matilda  by  English  workwomen.     The  nine- 
teenth volume  of  the  Archseologia  contains  three  papers  on  the 
Tapestry  or  on  subjects  connected  with  it.     The  first  by  Mr. 
Amyot,  at  p.  88,  does  not  deal  with  the  question  of  the  age  of 
the  Tapestry  itself,  but  only  with  the  evidence  which  it  gives  as 
to  the  cause  of  Harold's  voyage  to  Normandy.     The  second,  at 
p.  184,  is  a  powerful  argument  by  Stothard   in  favour  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  Tapestry,  but  in   which   he  does  not  commit 
himself  to  any  connexion  with   Queen   Matilda.     Stothard  was 
the  first  to  see  that  the  one  proposition  did  not  involve  the  other. 
He  enlarges  on  the  costume  as  belonging  to  the  eleventh  century 
and  not  to  the  twelfth^  and  on  the  utter  improbability  that  any 
medieval  artist  of  a  later  age  should  attend  to  antiquarian  accuracy 
in  these  matters.     He  remarks  also  on  the  obscure  persons  repre- 
sented on  the  Norman  side,  Turold,  Vital,  and  Wadard,  as  distinct 
proof  that  the  Tapestry  was  a  contemporary  Norman  work. 

In  the  hands  of  Stothard  the  subject  had  for  the  first  time 
fallen  into  hands  really  capable  of  dealing  with  it  as  it  deserved. 
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But  Stothard  is  well  followed  up  in  a  second  paper  by  Mr.  Amjoc 
in  p.  192  of  the  same  volume,  in  which  he  disposes  of  most  d 
the  arguments  of  M.  de  la  Rue  against   the  antiquity   <^  tl» 
Tapestry.     He  still  however  seems  to  think  that,  if  it  wen  & 
contemporary  monument^  it  must  have  been  the  work  of  Qaeoi 
Matilda,  or  wrought  by  her  order.     Mr.  Amyot  also  points  oat 
that  Wadard  is  not  only,  as  Stothard  had  seen,  a  proper  name,  bat 
that  it  is  the  name  of  a  real  man  who  appears  in  Domesday,  lod 
also  that  Wadard,  Turold,  and  Vital  were   all  tenants  of  Oda. 
Mr.  Amyot  very  appositely  observes  that  "Franci"  was  the  only 
name  which  could  properly  express  the  whole  of  William's  mingled 
army,  and  that  "Franci"  and  "  Francigenae "  are  the  words  con- 
stantly opposed  to  ^^Angli"  in  documents  of  the  age  of  the  Con- 
queror and  much  later. 

In  1824  M;  de  la  Rue  republished  at  Caen  his  essay  in  the 
Archseologia,  with  an  Appendix  containing  an  attempt  at  a  refu- 
tation of  Stothard  and  Amyot.  He  was  again  briefly  answered  hj 
another  Norman  antiquary,  M.  Pluquet,  in  his  Essai  ECistoriqne 
sur  la  ville  de  Bayeux  (Caen,  1829).  Pluquet  was  the  first 
distinctly  to  assert  that  the  work  had  nothing  to  do  with  eiti)»' 
Matilda,  but  that  it  was  made  by  order  of  Bishop  Odo  (p.  81}. 
In  1840  Mr.  Bolton  Comey  put  forth  a  tract,  in  which  he  attempted 
to  show  that  the  Tapestry  was  made  by  the  Chapter  of  Bayeox 
after  the  French  Conquest  of  Normandy.  He  argues  that,  during 
the  union  of  England  and  Normandy,  the  conquest  of  England, 
which  William  took  such  pains  to  disguise  under  the  semblance 
of  legal  right,  would  not  be  thus  ostentatiously  set  forth  in  Nor- 
mandy. Some  learned  person,  he  holds,  was  employed  to  keep 
the  costume  right,  a  degree  of  antiquarian  care  for  which  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  parallel  in  the  middle  ages. 

Thierry  reprinted  Lancelot's  account  as  a  note  at  the  end  of 
his  first  volume  (p.  353,  ed.  1840),  adding  two  notes  of  his 
own.  In  the  first  he  accepts  the  Tapestry  as  a  contemporary 
work,  designed  for  the  ornament  of  the  church  of  Bayeux,  and 
quotes  M.  de  la  Rue  as  attributing  the  work  to  the  Em- 
press Matilda.  In  the  second  he  quotes  him  as  attributing'  it 
neither  to  William's  Queen  Matilda  nor  to  Matilda  the  Empress, 
but  to  Eadgyth-Matilda,  the  wife  of  Henry  the  First  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  was  a  confusion  of  Thierry's,  or  whether  De 
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la  Rue  ever  came  to  change  his  opinion.  At  any  rate  Thierry 
snxcseessiTely  accepts  these  two  distinct  theories  as  highly  probable, 
and.  sees  in  one  or  other  of  them  the  explanation  of  the  alleged 
Snglish  words  and  forms  which  are  found  in  several  places  of  the 
Tapestry. 

IDr.  Lingard  (Hist  of  England,  i.  547,  ed.  1849)  gives  a  note 
to    'the  subject,  for  the  substance  of  whidi  be  professes  to  be 
indebted  to  Mr.  Bolton  Comey.     But  he  does  not  commit  him- 
self  to  the  more  grotesque  parts  of  Mr.  Comey*s  theory.      He 
altogether  rejects  the  supposed  connexion  between  the  Tapestry 
and   any  of  the  Matildas.     He  holds  that  it  was  originally  made 
as  a  decoration  for  the  church  of  Bayeux,  and  that  it  was  designed 
to  commemorate  the.  share  which  the  men  of  Bayeux  bore  in  the 
Conquest  of  England.     This  he  infers  from  the  prominence  given 
to  Odo,  and  from  the  appearance  of  his  retainers,  Turold,  Vital, 
and   Wadard.     Bather  than   attribute   the  work  to  Matilda,  he 
inclines  to  believe  that  the  Tapestry  originated  in  the  personal 
vanity  of  some  of  these  men,  or  of  their  descendants. 

I  suppose  I  am  not  expected  to  take  any  serious  notice  of  some 
amusing  remarks  on  the  Tapestry  made  by  Miss  Agnes  Strickland 
(Queens  of  England,  i.  65,  66),  who  recommends  ''the  lords  of 
the  creation "  ''  to  leave  the  question  of  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  to  the 
decision  of  the  ladies,  to  whose  province  it  belongs."  According 
to  Miss  Strickland,  the  Tapestry  was  ''in  part  at  least  designed 
for  Matilda  by  Turold,  a  dwarf  artist."  Miss  Strickland  speaks 
of  a  Norman  tradition  to  that  effect,  but  perhaps  even  a  "lord 
of  the  creation  "  may  venture  to  ask  where  that  Norman  tradition 
is  to  be  found. 

I  return  into  the  every-day  world  in  company  with  Dr.  CoUing- 
wood  Bruce,  who  read  a  paper  on  the  Tapestry  before  the  Archseo- 
logical  Institute  at  Chichester  in  1853,  which  afterwards  grew  into 
a  volume  called  "  The  Bayeux  Tapestry  Elucidated"  (London,  1856). 
Dr.  Bruce  follows  Stothard  in  the  argument  for  the  early  date  of 
the  Tapestry,  drawn  from  the  correctness  of  the  costume.  He 
argues  further  on  the  same  side  from  the  manifest  object  of  the 
Tapestry,  namely  to  set  forth  the  right  of  William  to  the  English 
drown.  He  cleaves  in  a  somewhat  unreasoning  way  to  the  tradition 
which  attributes  the  work  to  the  first  Matilda,  but  he  fully  grasps 
the  manifest  connexion  of  the  Tapestry  with  Bayeux  and  its  church. 
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He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  attribute  the  two  or  three  apparendr 
English  forms  which  appear  in  the  legends  of  the  Tapestry  to  tk 
common  use  of  the  Teutonic  language  in  the  Bessin,  whidi  k 
supposes,  without  any  authority  that  I  know  of,  to  have  lasted  s 
late  as  the  reign  of  William.  Dr.  Bruce  however  thinks  that  tk 
designer  of  the  Tapestry,  as  distinguished  from  those  who  wrongk 
it  in  the  stitch- work^  was  an  Italian. 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  in  the  posthumous  part  of  his  wotk  (E 
254),  has  an  incidental  reference  to  the  Tapestry,  in  irhich  he  tdks 
for  granted  that  it  is  the  work  of  Queen  Matilda,  without  any  lad 
that  any  question  has  ever  been  raised  about  the  matter. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Planch^  published  a  paper  "On  the  Bayeux  Tvpestrf 
in  the  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association  for  Jofl«i 
1867  (p.  134).  Mr.  Planch^  follows  M.  Pluquet^  and  gives  a  good 
summary  of  his  arguments ;  he  then  goes  minutely  through  tbe 
Tapestry,  giving  his  views  at  each  stage,  to  some  of  which  I  sim 
have  to  refer  again.  "The  report,"  he  says,  "mentioned  bj 
Montfaucon  that  it  was  the  work  of  Queen  Matilda  and  her  baad- 
maids,  originated  probably  in  the  suggestion  of  some  antiquaiy  d 
the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century  repeated  till  it  assamed  t&e 
consistency  of  a  facf 

I  now  go  on  to  give  my  own  reasons  for  accepting  the  esrly 
date  of  the  Tapestry.  The  arguments  of  Stothard  drawn  £rom  tbs 
accurate  representation  of  the  costume  of  the  eleventh  oenttuy 
seem  to  me  unanswerable.  Dr.  Bruce  adds  a  good  instance  o(  htt 
own  in  a  comparison  of  the  Tapestry  with  a  passage  in  the  BomiD 
de  Rou.  Wace  (v.  12628)  speaks  of  the  horse  of  William  Fi^ 
Osbem  as  "  all  covered  with  iron,"  (see  above,  p.  465i  and  Taylor's 
note,  p.  162),  whereas  in  the  Tapestry  "not  a  single  horse  ^ 
equipped  in  steel  armour ;  and  if  we  refer  to  the  authors  w1m> 
lived  at  that  period  we  shall  find  that  not  one  of  them  meatioo^ 
any  defensive  covering  for  the  horse/' 

Mr.  Amyot's  arguments  with  regard  to  Wadard,  Vital,  ^ 
Turold  seem  to  me  distinctly  to  prove  that  the  work  was  a  con- 
temporary one,  and  one  made  for  Bishop  Odo  and  the  church  o> 
Bayeux.  As  Dr.  lingard  says,  it  is  quite  inconceivable  that  these 
persons,  who  are  of  no  importance  in  the  general  history,  who00 
reputation  must  have  been  purely  local,  should  have  received  0Dch 
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prominence  in  any  bnt  a  purely  local  work.      The  only  persons 

>Tk  "the  Norman  side  who  appear  by  name  in  the  representation  of 

blie    landing  and  of  the  battle  are  the  Duke  and  his  two  brothers, 

Oount  Eustace  of  Boulogne,  and  these  three  obscure  retainers  of 

Bialiop  Odo.    We  see  them  here  in  the  Tapestry,  and  the  industry 

of  ^r.  Amyot  and  Dr.  Lingard  has  traced  them  out  in  Domesday, 

\>vLt  no  other  mention  survives  of  them.     Ralph,  the  son  of  Turold, 

ATital,  Wadard  '^  homo  episcopi,"  all  occur  in  Domesday,  i,  6,  7,  8, 

8  a,  9,  10,  32,  77,  155  b,  238  b,  342  b,  and  in  every  case  their  land 

is  held  of  Bishop  Odo.    It  is  plain  that,  in  the  mind  of  the  designer 

of  the  Tapestry,  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux  and  his  favourite  followers 

came  next  after  Duke  William  himself.     This  fact  seems  to  me  to 

be  equally  decisive  in  favour  of  its  being  a  contemporary  work  and 

against  its  being  a  work  of  Matilda. 

Here,  I  think,  is  abundant  evidence  both  to  establish  the  contem- 
porary date,  and  to  show  the  object  of  the  work.     It  was  plainly 
a  gift  from  Odo  to  his  own  newly-built  cathedral.     But  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  work  was  done  in  England.     The  evidence  is  cer- 
tainly very  slight.     I  believe  it  is  wholly  contained  in  the  words 
'' at  Hastingaceastra"  (pi.  11).     I  cannot  think  that  "at"  for  ''ad" 
proves  anything,  but  the  form  ''ceastra"  goes  a  good  way  to  prove 
that  the  work  was  English.      The  notion  of  Dr.  Bruce  and  Mr. 
Planche  that  these  forms  are  not  English  but  Saxon  of  Bayeux, 
seems  yery  fieuicifaL     Besides,  the  form  ''ceaster"  is  one  which 
18  not  Nether-Dutch  in  a  wide  sense,  but  distinctly  and  locally 
EnglisL     I  know  of  no  instance  of  its  occurrence  in  the  Bessin, 
or  indeed  anywhere  out  of  England. 

Most  of  the  objections  made  to  the  early  date  of  the  Tapestry 
are  well  disposed  of  by  M.  Pluquet  and  Mr.  Planch^ ;  but  to  one  of 
their  arguments  I  must  demur.  M.  de  la  Bue  (see  above,  p.  566) 
objected  that  the  borders  contain  scenes  from  iEsop's  Fables,  which 
he  says  were  not  known  in  the  West  till  afterwards.  Mr.  Planch^ 
oddly  enough,  quotes  (p.  136)  Freculf,  Bishop  of  lisieux,  who,  he 
tells  us,  "  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,"  as  saying  that  Eadward 
caused  the  Fables  of  ^Esop  to  be  translated  into  English.  He  goes 
on  with  a  reference  to  the  Mae  Ingulf,  which  I  need  not  discuss.  As 
for  Freculf,  who  died  somewhere  about  the  year  853,  if  he  said  any- 
thing at  all  about  our  Eadward,  he  must  have  enjoyed  a  prophetic 
power  rivalling  that  of  the  saint  himself.    But  it  is  well  known  that 
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Mary  of  France,  the  poetess  of  the  thirteenth  century,  prolesMs  U 
have  made  her  French  version  of  the  Fables  from  an  £!ziglt^  ts- 
sion  made  by  an  English  King.  Mary's  knowledge  of  Sngli^  t1 
be  a  point  of  some  importance  in  the  last  stage  of  this  woi^ ;  ^ 
present  I  am  concerned  only  with  the  words  (ii.  40 1,  ed.  Roqadbn 
See  Palgrave,  iv.  225), 

"  Li  rois  Henris  qxii  moult  Tama 
Le  translala  puis  en  Eugleiz." 

Other  manuscripts  however  read  Anvert,  Anvres,  &c.,  names  whicft 
of  course  mean  iElfred.  The  whole  matter  is  discussed  by  M.  de  k 
Rue  in  Roquefort's  Preface  (ii.  34).  If  ^Elfred  be  the  rigrfat  rea^^ 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  early  knowledge  of  the  Fables  in  Kagiufed. 
If  Henry  be  the  right  reading,  I  certainly  think  that  the  Kmg 
meant  is  Henry  the  First,  whose  probable  English  education  I  shaD 
have  to  discuss  hereafter.  I  think  we  may  guess  that^  if  Henir 
translated  anything  into  English,  it  was  early  in  life  that  he  did  it, 
and  Henry  was  bom  about  the  time  when  the  Tapestry  mn^ 
have  been  making. 

For  my  own  part  I  should  reverse  the  argument.  I  have  fluf 
confidence  in  the  Tapestry  that  I  accept  the  figures  wrought  in  its 
border  as  proof  that  the  Fables  were  known  in  Normandy  and  Eng- 
land in  the  eleventh  century. 

The  external  evidence  then  seems  to  be  complete.  The  wori[ 
must  be  a  contemporary  one;  there  is  no  evidence  to  connect  it 
with  Matilda ;  there  is  every  evidence  to  connect  it  with  Odo. 
It  was  probably,  but  I  cannot  say  certainly,  made  in  England. 
I  now  turn  to  that  branch  of  the  question  which  to  me  is  yet  more 
interesting,  the  internal  evidence  for  looking  on  the  Tapestiy  tf 
I  look  on  it^  as  a  primary  authority  for  the  subject  of  the  present 
volume,  as  in  &ct  the  highest  authority  on  the  Norman  side. 

I  ground  this  belief  on  the  way  in  which  the  story  is  told.  It  is  told 
from  the  Norman  point  of  view,  but  it  is  told  with  hardly  any  of  itt 
inventions,  exaggerations,  and  insinuations  of  the  other  Norman 
authorities.  In  fact  the  material  has  a  certain  advantage.  Stitc&- 
work  must  tell  its  tale  simply  and  straightforwardly  j  it  cannot  lose 
itself  in  the  rhetoric  of  Eadward's  Biographer  or  in  the  invective  of 
William  of  Poitiers.   And  the  tale  which  the  Tapestry  tells  us  comes 
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ilinitely  nearer  to  the  genuine  English  story  than  it  does  even  to 
bie    narrative  of  the  Conqueror's  laureate.     To  the  later  romances, 
be  tales  for  instance  of  Eadward's  French  Biographer,  it  gives  no 
oiuitenance  whatever.      With  regard  to  the  great  controversial 
>oiiit8,  those  which  I  shall  go  through  in  detail  in  future  notes,  the 
Papestry  nearly  always  agrees  with  the  authentic  account.     There 
8   not  a  word  or  a  stitch  which  at  all  countenances  any  of  the 
sal-anmious  tales  which  were  afterwards  current     In  the  Tapestry 
kbe  bequest  of  Eadward  to  Harold,  his  orderly  acceptance  of  the 
Grown,  his  ecclesiastical  coronation,  all  appear  as  plainly  as  they 
do    in  the  narrative  of  Florence.     The  only  point  of  diversity  is 
that  the  Tapestry  seems  to  represent  Stigand,  and  not  Ealdred,  as 
the  consecrator.    Now  there  was  no  absolute  necessity  for  a  partizan 
of  William  to  deny  the  &ctB  of  the  case.     William's  claim  rested 
rather  on  the  invalidity  of  the  bequest,  the  election,  and  the  coro- 
nation, than  on  any  denial  that  the  ceremonies  themselves  bad  taken 
place.    And  accordingly,  in  the  earlier  Norman  writers,  most  of  the 
facts  are  admitted  in  a  kind  of  way.     It  is  not  till  long  afterwards 
that  we  find  the  full  developement  of  those  strange  fables  which, 
in  so  many  modem  histories,  have  supplanted  the  truth.     Had  the 
Tapestry  been  a  work  of  later  date,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  it 
could  have  given  the  simple  and  accurate  account  of  these  matters 
which  it  does  give.     A  work  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century 
would  have  brought  in,  as  even  honest  Wace  does  in  some  degree, 
the  notions  of  the  twelfth  or  the  thirteenth  century.  One  cannot  con- 
ceive an  artist  of  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second,  still  less  an  artist 
later  than  the  French  Conquest  of  Normandy,  agreeing  so  remark- 
ably with  the  authentic  writings  of  the  eleventh  century.     The 
truth  was  in  those  days  almost  wholly  forgotten,  and  no  one  would 
have  been  likely  to  represent  the  story  with  any  accuracy. 

But  though  the  Tapestry  perverts  the  story  less  than  any  other 
Norman  account,  it  is  still  essentially  a  Norman  account.  One  main 
object  of  the  work  is  plainly  to  set  forth  the  right  of  William  to 
the  English  Crown.  This  was  of  course  the  great  object  of  Wil- 
liam himself  and  of  his  contemporary  partizans.  But  it  was  not  an 
object  which  greatly  occupied  men's  minds  in  the  days  of  Henry  the 
Second  or  later.  The  writers  of  that  time,  as  I  shall  presently  show, 
are  as  bitter,  perhaps  more  bitter,  against  Harold  than  the  Norman 
writers  of  his  own  time  ;  but  their  bitterness  comes  from  a  different 
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source.  Under  the  Angevin  dynasty,  descended,  aa  it  was^  in 
about  way  from  Old -English  royalty,  men  were  beginniiig  to  look  <■ 
Harold  and  William  as  alike  usurpers.  We  b^in  to  hear  of  find 
hereditary  right  and  of  the  exclusion  of  the  lawfal  heir.  Hesit 
the  Second  encouraged  his  panegyrists  to  set  forth  his  lawfid  h- 
scent  from  ancient  English  Kings,  without  any  reference  whateRr 
to  his  descent  from  the  Norman  invader.  It  was  onlj  in  tk 
female  line  that  Henry  was  either  Norman  or  English ;  in  his  ml 
ancestry,  in  his  real  feelings  and  character,  he  was '  as  little 
the  other.  It  is  most  unlikely  that  any  one  should  have 
in  the  days  of  Henry  or  for  Henry's  mother,  a  work  which  throqg^ 
out  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  earliest  days  of  the  Conquest. 

In  like  manner,  the  representation  of  William's  landing  and  of 
the  great  battle  could  have  come  only  from  the  hand  of  a  ooa> 
temporary.    The  mere  fulness  of  detail,  the  evident  delight  with 
which  the  artist  dwells  on  all  the  little  incidents  of  the  campaiga, 
point  it  out  as  the  work  of  one  in  whose  memory  they  were  a& 
vividly  retained.     The  notices  of  insignificant  people,  like  Tnrold, 
Wadard,  and  Vital,  while  they  point  to  the  place  for  which  the 
Tapestry  was  designed,  point  also  to  a  time  when  these  retainen 
of  Bishop  Odo  were  still  living.     In  the  days  of  the  Empres 
Matilda  their  fame  is  not  likely  to  have  been  great,  even  at  Bayeux. 
So  again  every  antiquarian  detail  is  accurate ;  the  nose-pieces,  the 
lack  of  armour  on  the  horses,  the  care  taken  to  represent  eveiy 
man  bearded,  moustached,  or  close-shaven,  according  to  his  age 
and   nation   (see  vol.  ii.  p.  27),  all  bespeak  the  work  of  a  con- 
temporary artist.     The  idea  of  Mr.  Gomey  that  the  Chapter  of 
Bayeux  in  the  thirteenth  century  would  specially  order  its  artists  to 
attend  to  such  points  is  ludicrous  beyond  measure,  and  it  had  been 
disposed  of  beforehand  in  the  masterly  argument  of  Stothard.   But 
the  Tapestry  is  equally  accurate  in  greater  matters.     The  English 
army  is  an  English  army  of  the  eleventh  century  and  nothing  eke. 
The  two  classes  of  warriors',  the  here  and  the  fyrd,  the  Houseearis 
in  their  coats  of  mail  with  their  great  axes,  the  peasantiy  armed 
almost  anyhow,  are  nowhere  more  clearly  marked.  The  utter  absence 
of  horses,  except  as  a  means,  as  in  the  days  of  Brihtnoth  (see  vol.  L 
pp.  299,  301),  for  reaching  or  leaving  the  field — ^tlie  King  himself 
fighting  on  foot — the  ensign  of  the  West-Saxon  Dragon — ^all  these 
are  touches  from  a  contemporary  hand,  which  it  is  utterly  ineoo- 
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^eivable  that  any  artist  working  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty 

rears  later  could  have  preserved.     It  is  worth  while  to  mark  the 

remarkable  contrast  between  the  Battle  of  Senlac  as  represented  in 

bbe  Tapestry,  and  the  Battle  of  Stamfordbridge  as  described  by 

Snorro.     The  contemporary  artist  represented  things  as  he  saw 

them  ;   the  writer  of  the  thirteenth  century  described  things  as  he 

saTT  tliem  also ;  but  then  they  did  not  see  the  same  things.     The 

Bayeiix  Tapestry  represents  Harold's  army  at  Senlac  as  Harold's 

army  really  was.     The  narrative  in  the   Heimskringla  describes 

Harold's  army  at  Stamfordbridge  after  the  pattern  of  an  army  of 

the  thirteenth  century. 

This  precious  monument  is  now  well  preserved  and  cared  for. 
After    its  ridiculous  journey  to  Paris,  it  came  back  safe  to  its 
Norman  home,  but  it  was  kept  for  a  while  in  a  way  which  did 
not  tend  much  to  its  preservation.     It  was  wound  round  a  sort  of 
windlass,  and  was  unwound  and  handled  whenever  anybody  looked 
at  it.      It  is  now  in  a  much  better  position.     It  is  kept  under 
glass  in  the  public  Library  at  Bayeux,  where  it  is  stretched  out 
round  the  room  at  a  convenient  height^  where  it  may  be  studied 
with  the  greatest  ease.     I  have  there  examined  it  three  times,  once 
in  1 86 1,  and  twice  in  1867,  and  I  may  say  that,  fully  to  realize 
its  value  and  importance,  it  should  be  seen.     Stothard's  reduction 
ia  admirable  in  every  way,  and  serves  for  every  ordinary  pur- 
pose of  study,  but  I  doubt  whether  any  one  thoroughly  takes  in 
what  the  Tapestry  is  till  he  has  seen  it  with  his  own  eyes.     I  had 
myself  learned  to  value  the  Tapestry  long  before  I  saw  it,  but  my 
examination  of  it  certainly  made  my  confidence  in  it  far  stronger 
and  clearer.      It  is  no  small  matter  to  spell  over  the  details  of 
the  story  in  the  picture  itself,  and  the  process  reaches  its  height 
at  the  last  stage.     I  think  no  one  can  see  the  end  of  the  battle, 
the  Housecarls  every  one  lying  dead  in  his  harness,  while  the 
light-armed  are  taking  to  flight,  some  of  them  on  the  horses  of 
the  fallen,  and  not  feel  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  a  work  traced 
out  by  one  who  had  himself  seen  the  scenes  which  he  thus  handed 
down  to  later  ages. 
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NOTE   B.  p.  14. 

Eadwabd's  Bequest  of  the  Cbowk  to  Haboi«d. 

At  this  stage  of  my  history,  I  need  hardly  say  that  every  jms 
has  been  matter  of  dispute  firom  the  time  of  the  eTents  themsdi^ 
down  to  our  own  day.  I  give  in  the  text  the  narrative  whidi  I 
believe  to  be  the  accurate  one,  adding  references  to  the  particiikr 
authorities  on  which  I  found  it.  In  this  and  the  following  notes 
I  purpose  to  examine  minutely  into  the  different  Btatements  ni«le 
at  the  time  and  soon  after.  I  purpose  also  to  go  a  little  more  fiolh 
than  usual  into  the  statements  of  later  writers.  Mere  copjriste  <7 
compilers,  writing  some  ages  after  the  events,  are  in  no  same 
authorities ;  they  can  add  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  efcoto 
themselves.  But,  on  a  point  of  our  history  of  such  paramomit 
importance,  and  one  which  has  been  so  fiercely  disputed,  it  does 
in  a  certain  way  add  to  our  knowledge  of  history  to  see  how  tiw 
facts  of  those  times  looked  in  the  eyes  of  men  of  various  later  age& 

I  need  not  tell  any  reader  of  mine  that  I  hold  that  King  Harold 
was  a  King  as  lawful  as  any  King — I  might  almost  say  more  lawfbl 
than  any  other  King — that  ever  reigned  over  England.     No  other 
King  in  our  history  ever  reigned  so  distinctly  by  the  national  wilL 
But  there  is  no  King,  there  is  hardly  any  man,  in  our  histoiy  who 
has  been  made  the  object  of  such  ceaseless  calumny  &om  his  own 
time  to  ours.    The  hostile  feu^ion  triumphed,  not  only  on  the  field  of 
battle,  but  in  the  pages  of  pretended  history,  and,  for  eight  hundred 
years,  the  name  of  Harold  has  been  constantly  branded  with  the 
appellations  of  "perjurer"  and  "usurper."     My  object  is  to  do 
what  I  can  to   undo  this   great  wrong,  to  bring  back  the  true 
history  of  a  great  man  and  of  a  great  time,  and  to  set  forth  Harold 
and  his  acts  as  they  appeared  to  his  countrymen  in  his  own  days. 
This  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  in  my  text.     In  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing notes  I  intend  to  go  systematically  through  all  the  points 
in  which  the  witness  of  contemporary  English  writers  on  these 
matters  has  been  obscured  and  forgotten  through  notions  dravm 
from  less  trustworthy  sources. 

Of  the  two  great  charges  brought  against  Harold,  those  of 
usurpation  and  perjury,  both  can  be  traced  up  to  his  own  time. 
Both  come  from  the  tongues  and  pens  of  contemporary  Nonnan 
accusers.      But,  of  the  two,  the  charge  of  perjury  was  the  one 
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rhich  "was  the  more  insisted  on  in  the  times  nearest  to  his  own. 

'n  Sarold's  own  day,  and  for  some  generations  after,  the  charge 

^hich  told  most  against  him  was  the  charge  of  breach  of  faith, 

aggravated  by  irreyerence  to  the  relics  of  the  saints.     In  the  eyes  of 

Sarold's  contemporary  enemies,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  later  writers 

^lio  look  on  him  from  the  same  point  of  view,  Harold  is  a  Mthless 

vassal,  breaking  his  plighted  f^th  to  his  liege  lord.  He  is  something 

even  worse ;  he  is  one  who  did  not  shrink  from  breaking  an  oath 

of  unusual  solemnity,  and  who  thereby  drew  on  himself  the  wratli 

of  a  number  of  holy  persons  whose  wonder-working  relics  he  thus 

Bet  at  nought     But  modem  writers  who  take  a  view  unfavourable 

to  Harold  have  commonly  dwelt  less  on  the  perjury  and  more  on 

the  usurpation.    In  their  eyes  Harold  is  a  violator  of  constitutional 

order,  who  ascended  the  throne  to  the  prejudice  of  the  lawful  heir. 

In  the  one  view  the  injured  party  is  the  Norman  Duke ;  in  the 

other  it  is  the  English  iEtheling.     The  two  charges,  though  often 

mixed  together,  are  in  themselves  quite  distinct.     The  charge  of 

usurpation  affects  the  right  to  the  Crown ;  the  charge  of  perjury 

does  not  touch  it.     Let  Harold's  perjury  have  been  of  the  blackest 

kind,  it  could  not  give  either  William  or  Eadgar  any  right  to  the 

Crown  which  they  would  not  have  had  if  Harold  had  not  sworn  at 

all.    If  the  Grown  was  hereditary,  no  engagement,  no  breach  of  any 

engagement,  between  William  and  Harold  could  bar  the  indefeasible 

rights  of  the  natural  heir.     K  the  Grown  could  pass  by  bequest,  no 

such  engagement  could  bar  the  right  of  Eadward  to  bequeath  it  to 

whom  he  would.     If  the  Grown  was  elective,  no  such  engagement 

could  bar  the  right  of  the  electors  to  choose  whom  they  would. 

Nowhere  is  the  wonderful  skill  of  William  more  clearly  shown 

than  in  the  way  in  which  he  made  men  forget  these  very  obvious 

distractions.     I  ther^ore  put  aside  the  question  of  perjury  from 

the  present  question.     I  have  elsewhere  discussed  Harold's  oath  at 

length,  both  as  it  bears  on  the  facts  of  the  history  and  as  it  bears 

on  the  character  of  Harold  (see  p.  240  et  seqq.  and  Appendix  R). 

But  the  oath  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  subject.     It  bears 

only  indirectly  on  the  rightfulness  of  Harold's  accession ;  on  the 

&cts  of  his  accession  it  does  not  bear  at  all. 

As  to  the  facts  of  Harold's  accession,  the  strictly  English  writers 
make  three  distinct  assertions  j 

VOL.  ni.  p  p 
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First,  That  Harold  was  named  as  his  sacoessor  by  Eadwaid ; 

Secondly,  That  he  was  regularly  elected  King  by  tlie  \'ntan ; 

Thirdly,  That  he  was  regularly  consecrated  King  by  Ai6tk\aAep 
Ealdred. 

These  three  assertions  are  made  by  the  best  Engliab  writeis  a 
a  perfectly  plain  and  unmistakeable  way.  They  stand  before  as 
as  assertions  about  which  there  can  be  no  question,  except  tlte 
question  whether  they  are  true  or  false.  All  three  are  more  or 
less  directly  traversed  by  Norman  writers  and  by  later  writers  niio 
followed  Norman  traditions.  But  the  contradiction  is  by  no  means 
so  plain  and  unmistakeable  as  the  assertion.  The  Norman  writes 
seem  afraid  of  looking  the  facts  in  the  face.  They  shroud  them- 
selves  in  a  cloud  of  vague  and  declamatory  phrases.  They  nee 
language  which  serves  to  put  their  own  colour  on  the  storyy  with- 
out venturing  directly  to  deny  the  assertions  made  by  the  'Rllg^iA 
writers.  They  admit  some  nomination,  some  election,  some  con- 
secration ;  only  they  attach  some  vague  epithet^  they  add  some  am- 
biguous qualification,  insinuating  rather  than  asserting  that  there 
was  something  invalid  about  each  of  the  processes.  I  will  now  go 
through  the  statements  on  each  side  in  detail. 

I  take  as  my  text  the  narrative  of  Florence  (1066),  who  pots 
forth  our  three  propositions  in  the  clearest  and  tersest  shape.  Bk 
account  runs  thus ; 

''Quo  [Eadwardo]  tumulato,  Subr^ralus  Haroldus,  Oodwini 
Ducis  fiUus,  quern  Bex  ante  suam  decessionem  regni  sucoeBSoiem 
elegerat)  a  totius  Anglise  primatibus  ad  regale  culmen  electna,  die 
eodem  ab  Aldredo  Eboracensi  Archiepiscc^  in  B^em  est  hon<Mi- 
ftc^  consecratus." 

This  passage  may  be  looked  on  as  a  formal  manifesto  on  the 
English  side.  It  is  the  most  remarkable  and  the  most  important 
of  several  passages  of  Florence  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  607)  in  which  he 
does  more  than  merely  record  an  event,  in  which  he  evidently  has 
other  statements  before  his  eye,  and  chooses  his  words  so  as  dis- 
tinctly, though  silently,  to  contradict  them.  Though  no  other 
version  of  the  facts  is  spoken  of,  yet  every  word  is  evidently 
weighed  with  careful  reference  to  other  versions ;  every  word,  in 
short)  disposes  of  some  Norman  calunmy  or  other.  Harold  ragns 
according  to  the  last  will  of  Eadward ;  that  last  will  therrfore  was 
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not  in   favour  of  William  or  of  any  other  candidate.    To  express 
Ead-ward's  action  in  the  matter,  a  word  is  used  ("  elegerat")  which  is 
evidently  meant  to  express  free  and  deliherate  choice,  and  to  exclude 
any  tales  about  an  unwilling  nomination  wrung  from  him  in  his  last 
moments.     Again,  Harold  reigns  by  the  election  of  the  chief  men 
of  all    England;  this  excludes  the  stories  about  his  seizing  the 
Crown  without  election,  or  with  the  approbation  of  a  few  of  his  own 
partizans  only.     Lastly,  Harold  is  crowned,  on  the  day  indeed  of 
the  burial  of  Eadward,  but  after  the  funeral  rites  are  finished,  and 
evidently  in  the  same  building,  the  new  minster  of  Saint  Peter. 
This  excludes  the  tale  of  his  seizing  the  moment  when  the  people 
were  intent  on  the  burial  of  the  late  King  in  order  to  be  crowned 
in  some  hasty  and  irregular  way  at  Saint  Paul's  or  elsewhere.     He 
is  solemnly  consecrated  King ;  this  excludes  the  stories  about  his 
not  being  crowned  at  all,  about  his  being  crowned  without  any 
religious  ceremony,  about  his  putting  the  Crown  on  his  own  head. 
He  is  consecrated  by  Ealdred,  by  an  Archbishop  to  whose  position 
there  was  no  canonical  objection ;  therefore  not  by  Stigand,  whom 
strict  churchmen  looked  on  as  an  usurper.     Nothing  can  be  more 
evident  than  that  Florence  knew  all  the  hostile  inventions  and  per- 
yersions,  and  that  he  framed  his  own  narrative  so  as  to  contradict  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  them.    In  the  same  spirit,  he  goes  on, 
at  this  point,  to  ^ve  that  splendid  panegyric  on  Harold's  govern- 
ment which  is  clearly  meant  as  an  answer  to  Norman  calumnies 
of  another  kind.    No  passage  in  any  writer  of  any  age  was  ever 
written  with  more  scrupulous  care ;  in  none  does  every  word  de- 
serve to  be  more  attentively  weighed 

Now  for  the  time  which  we  have  now  reached  the  authority  of 
Florence  is  all  but  the  highest  possible.  He  was  a  contemporary, 
in  so  far  as  he  must  have  been  bom  before  1066,  though  he  could 
hardly  have  been  old  enough  to  record  the  events  of  that  year  from 
personal  knowledge.  But  he  had  every  opportunity  of  hearing  of 
them  jfrom  eye-witnesses  and  actors.  As  a  member  of  the  church 
of  Worcester,  he  had  the  special  advantage  of  being  able  to  hear 
the  story  from  his  own  Bishop  Saint  Wulfstan,  the  chosen  friend  of 
King  Harold  His  testimony  therefore,  even  if  it  stood  alone,  is 
of  that  kind  which  even  very  sceptical  critics  allow  to  be  thoroughly 
^^nistworthy.  His  statement  is  clear,  terse,  and  forcible,  and  evi* 
dently  designed  to  set  aside  other  statements  which  he  thought 

p  p  a 
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untrustworthy.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  testimony  of  FloRDce 
does  not  stand  alone.  It  is  confirmed  by  the  abeolatelj  cohIbq* 
porarj  Chroniclers.  It  is  confirmed,  as  far  as  the  form  of  ^k 
work  allows,  by  the  Biographer  of  Eadward.  Now  the  Biograpkr 
was  not  only  a  contemporary,  but  if  not  himself  an  eye-witnoi^ 
he  had  his  information  from  eye-witnesses,  and  that,  not  yeu* 
after,  but  at  the  very  time.  The  testimony  of  Florence  again  'u 
confirmed  by  a  witness  more  unexceptionable  than  all,  by  tbe 
earliest  and  most  trustworthy  witness  on  the  Norman  aide,  hj 
the  contemporary  Tapestry.  By  one  or  more  of  these  autboritiaB 
Florence  is  borne  out  in  every  statement  but  one.  He  affirms 
that  Harold  was  consecrated  by  Ealdred.  The  Chroniclers  sic 
silent  as  to  the  consecrator ;  the  Tapestry  implies — it  can  hardlj 
be  sfikid  directly  to  afl&rm — that  the  consecrator  was  Stigand.  Oi 
all  other  points  every  jot  and  tittle  of  his  story  is  confirmed  bj 
authorities  still  higher  than  his  own,  and  on  this  one  point  he  is  not 
contradicted  by  the  highest  of  all.  Here  is  evidence  of  an  amoont 
and  of  a  kind  which  the  historian  is  lucky  when  he  can  get. 

Florence  wrote  with  two  at  least  of  the  Chronicles  before  him, 
those  namely  of  Abingdon  and  Worcester.  Their  nairatives  be 
translated  and  harmonized,  and,  when  he  thought  it  needful,  he  ex- 
panded theuL  In  this  case  he  thought  a  large  expansion  needful, 
in  order  to  contradict  the  misstatements  of  enemies.  But  these 
Chronicles  themselves  assert,  though  in  a  less  pointed  and  contro- 
versial form,  two  at  least  of  the  flEK^ts  which  Florence  himself  nsocrta. 
The  Peterborough  Chronicle,  which  Florence  most  probably  had  not 
before  him,  is  only  less  distinct  and  emphatic  than  Florence  himsdf 
as  to  all  three.  The  bequest,  the  election,  the  consecration,  are  all 
distinctly  asserted  by  one  or  more  of  the  three  Chroniclers.  The 
only  assertion  which  rests  wholly  on  the  authority  of  Florence 
himself  is  the  assertion  that  Ealdred  was  the  consecrator. 

The  two  Chronicles  which  Florence  followed  distinctly  assert 
that  Eadward  named  Harold  as  his  successor.  I  have  already 
quoted  the  poetical  passage  in  full  at  vol.  ii.  p.  537  (see  aLso 
above,  p.  19).  The  words  which  now  immediately  concern  us  are 
those  in  which  the  bequest  is  distinctly  asserted  ;  Eadward  "  made 
£ut  the  Kingdom  to  Harold  the  noble  Earl."  Then  in  the 
prose  entry  which  follows,  both  Chronicles  assert  Harold's  royal 
consecration;  "Her  wear%  Harold  Eorl  eac  to  Cynge  gehalgod.* 
These  words  would  certainly  not  be  used  of  any  but  the  r^ular 
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ecclesiastical  ceremony.     These  two  Chroniclers  however  do  not 
tlistinctly  speak  of  the  election.     We  may  perhaps  say  that  it  was 
quite  in  character  with  their  general  political  views  to  insist  more 
on  the  royal  bequest  than  on  the  popular  election.     (See  vol.  ii.  pp. 
12,  13,  600.)  But  this  was  a  point  on  which  the  democrat  of  Peter- 
borough was  not  likely  to  hold  his  peace.     His  account  of  the  reign 
of  Harold  is  much  shorter  than  those  of  either  of  the  other  two  an- 
nalists, hut  his  account  of  his  accession  is  fuller  and  more  emphatic. 
He  is  also,  as  usual,  more  careful  than  his  brethren  as  to  his  dates. 
And  his  words  have  a  sort  of  triumphant  ring  as  if  they  were 
i^rritten  down  at  the  moment.   The  poem  preserved  by  the  Abingdon 
and  Worcester  Chroniclers  shows  the  same  feeling.    It  was  doubt- 
less composed  soon  after  the  death  of  Eadward,  by  a  gleeman  eager 
on  behalf  of  the  new  King.     !6ut  their  prose  entries,  with  their 
remark  on  the  'Mittle  stillness''  of  Harold's  reign  (see  above,  p. 
47),  could  not  have  been  made  till  all  was  over.     The  entry  in 
the  Peterborough  Chronicle  runs  thus ; 

"  On  |>issum  geare  man  halgode  )>et  mynster  set  Westmynstre  on 
Cyldamsesse  dxg.  And  se  Cyng  Eadward  for%ferde  on  Twelfta 
msesse  tefen,  and  hine  mann  bebyrgede  on  Twelfban  msessedseg, 
innan  (laere  niwa  halgodre  circean  on  Westmynstre.  And  Harold 
Eorl  feng  to  Englalandes  cynerice,  swa  swa  ae  Cyng  hit  him  geu^, 
€vnd  ecu:  men  hine  yxrto  gecu/ron,  and  wsss  gebletsod  to  Cyng  on 
Twelftan  mssssedseg." 

Here  we  have  bequest,  election,  and  consecration  as  clearly  ex- 
pressed as  by  Florence  himself.  Earl  Harold  is  blessed  to  King 
over  the  Kingdom  of  England,  as  the  King  had  granted  to  him 
and — words  written  with  delight  by  that  patriotic  pen — as  men  eke 
chose  him  thereto. 

The  further  examination  of  the  election  and  coronation  I  leave 
to  future  notes.     I  now  go  on  with  my  more  immediate  subject, 
namely  the  bequest.      On  this  point  the  words  of  the  Biographer 
should  he  very  carefully  marked,  and  they  should  be  no  less  carefully 
compared  with  the  picture  in  the  Tapestry.     It  is  from  these  two 
sources  that  I  have  drawn  the  narrative  in  the  text  (p.  14).  We  can- 
not too  often  remember  the  Biographer's  peculiar  position.    He  was 
a  courtier,  probably  a  foreigner,  writing  to  Eadgyth  under  the  reign 
of  William.    He  could  not  be  expected  to  trumpet  forth  the  nomina- 
^tion  and  election  of  Harold  with  all  the  glee  of  the  Peterborough 
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Chronicler.    On  the  election  indeed  he  was  not  in  any  case  likdj  ts 
be  eloquent ;  it  is,  as  we  have  often  seen,  his  invariable  tendency  t§ 
put  the  monarchical  element  forward  on  all  occasions^  jnst  as  ^ 
Peterborough  writer  always  delights  to  dwell  on  the  popular  side  flf 
every  public  act.     But  to  put  even  the  bequest  forward  in  any  pro- 
minent  way  did  not  suit  either  his  position  or  the  scheme  of  fab 
work.     We  have  seen  that  he  nowhere  directly  mentions  the  &cc 
that  either  Harold  or  William  ever  reigned.      William   is  ners 
mentioned,  never  alluded  to  in  any  intelligible  waj.      The  oaiij 
allusion  to  Harold's  reign  is  to  be  found  in  his  mention  of  **  Bcga 
ssquivoci  *'  (p.  426)  fighting  near  the  Humber.     One  who  writes  ii 
this  sort  of  way  could  not  be  expected  to  insist  at  all  stroi^^y  tm. 
Ead ward's  nomination  of  Harold  as  his  successor.     A  distinct  and 
formal  announcement  that  Harold  was  the  choice  of  Eadward  was 
to  the  Peterborough  Chronicler  a  present  fact  which  he  delighted  is 
record.     To  Florence  it  was  a  fact  of  national  history  which  it  was 
important  to  preserve  in  the  face  of  contradictory  fictions.     To  the 
Biographer  it  was  a  fact  which  it  did  not  suit  his  scheme  pro- 
minently to  dfff  ell  on,  while  any  prominent  dwelling  on  it  might 
not  have  been  specially  agreeable  to  his  patroness.     He  therefore 
records  the  fact  in  a  way,  but  he  keeps  it  in  the  background; 
he  mixes  up  the  commendation  of  England  to  Harold  witii  the 
commendation  of  Eadgyth,  and  he  tries  as  it  were  to  hide  the  King- 
dom under  the  skirts  of  the  Lady.     Harold  is,  first  of  all,  to  be 
fEuthful  and  respectful  to  his  sister  j  the  Kingdom  is  given  him  as 
something  quite   secondary,   perhaps  as  an  incidental   means  of 
doing  the  more  honour  to  Eadgyth.     Yet  the  words  after  all  really 
amount  to  a  bequest.     Eadward,  in  this  narrative,  enlarges  on  the 
merits  of  Eadgyth ;  he  then  stretches  forth  his  hand  to  Harold,  and 
says,  '*  Hanc  cum  omni  regno  tutandam  commendo."     The  words 
alone  might  perhaps  not  strike  a  casual  reader,  but,  when  we  read 
them  by  the  light  of  the  known  facts  and  of  the  words  of  the  con- 
temporary Chroniclers,  we  at  once  see  their  meaning.  The  Biographer 
so  chose  his  expressions  as  distinctly  to  imply  a  fact  which  it  was 
not  convenient  for  him  directly  to  assert.     He  chose  also  a  some- 
what remarkable  and  a  somewhat  ambiguous  word,  "  commendare." 
As  applied  to  Eadgyth  and  to  Eadward's  Norman  friends  it  would 
simply  mean,  '^I  entrust  them  to  your  protection;"  but,  as  applied 
to  a  Kingdom,  the  word  is  a  technical  word,  and  carries  a  technical 
meaning.    As  a  man,  like  the  ^'commendati  homines"  of  Domesday, 
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uynkmended  himself  to  his  lord,  so  the  lord  was  often  said  to  com- 
rrhend  to  his  man  the  estate  which  he  granted  to  him  (see  vol.  i. 
P*  1 3^)-      One  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  word  was  chosen  on  pur- 
pose.    Sadward  doubtless  used,  as  I  have  ventured  to  make  him  in 
the  text,  some  form  of  words,  which  the  Biographer,  even  in  slur- 
ring over  the  matter,  expressed  by  the  technical  term  ''  commen- 
dare/'  and  which  the  Chroniclers  expressed  by  the  words  "  geu^" 
— ^most  likely  the  actual  word  used,  if  Eadward  spoke  English — 
and  ^  befsBste  ]>eet  rice/'     The  case,  under  the  circumstances,  seems 
very  plain,  and  what  follows  makes  it  plainer  still.     Eadward, 
having  commended  to  Harold  his  wife  and  his  Kingdom,  goes 
on  to  make  to  him  a  series  of  requests  (see  p.  1 5)  which  imply 
that  bis  own  royal  authority  will,  on  his  death,  pass  to  Harold. 
They  are  requests  which  could  be  made  only  to  a  future  King,  or 
to  one  who  was  about  to  be  clothed  with  the  authority  of  a  King. 
They  would  indeed  be  equally  in  place  if  addressed  to  a  Begent. 
According  to  modem  ideas,  we  should  probably  have  expected  the 
last  wishes  of  Eadward  to  be  that  the  young  Eadgar  should  reign, 
but  that  Harold  should  govern.     But  such  an  arrangement  was  not 
in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  the  time.     A  Begency  seems 
never  to  have  been  thought  of ;  not  a  word  in  any  of  our  authori- 
ties leads  us  to  believe  that  such  a  scheme  entered  the  head  of 
any  man.     The  words  then,  if  not  addressed  to  a  future  Begent, 
must  be  addressed  to  a  future  King.     In  short,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  Biographer,  the  highest  authority  for  Eadward's  personal 
acts,  who  had  his  information  directly  from  persons  who  were  pre- 
sent by  Eadward's  death-bed  (see  p.  10,  note  i),  meant  to  imply  that 
Eadward  made  a  death-bed  recommendation  in  favour  of  Harold. 
But  I  believe  also  that,  partly  through  his  own  rhetorical  turn, 
partly  through  the  circumstances  under  which  he  wrote,  he  chose 
to  wrap  up  his  tale  in  a  certain  degree  of  obscurity  of  language. 

With  the  Biographer  before  us,  we  better  understand  the 
Tapestry.  Each  explains  the  other ;  the  two  agree  in  the  smallest 
points  of  detail.  The  Biographer  describes  four  persons  as  being 
in  immediate  attendance  on  the  King,  and  he  gives  us  their  names. 
They  are  the  Lady  Eadgyth,  Archbishop  Stigand,  Earl  Harold,  and 
Robert  the  Staller.  These  four  exactly  answer  to  the  four  in  the 
Tapestry.  Of  the  two  laymen  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  one  who 
b  personally  attending  on  the  King  is  the  court-officer,  the  Staller 
Robert.    The  other,  who  stands  by  the  bed-side  opposite  to  the 
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Archbishop,  is  of  course  the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons.  To  him,  9ai 
to  no  one  else,  the  King  is  stretching  forth  his  hand.  Th«  ae^a 
thus  wrought  in  the  stitch-work  is  actually  recorded  in  the  JAfe  {set 
p.  14).  And  from  the  Life  we  know  with  what  object  Eadward  tha 
stretched  forth  his  hand  to  Harold.  It  was  not ''  simply  to  hid  hia 
farewell;"  still  less  was  it  "to  bid  him  to  respect  his  oath  to  WilliaiB* 
(see  Planch^,  Journal  of  British  Archaeological  Assocaatioii,  Jnae 
1867,  p.  146).  It  was  to  commend  to  him  his  wife  and  his  Kiag- 
dom;  it  was  to  make  his  last  requests  to  the  future  King  oa 
behalf  of  his  personal  friends. 

Such  is  the  plain  result  of  a  comparison  between  the  Tapesby 
and  the  Life.  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  who  minntelj  makei 
the  comparison  will  attach  much  importance  to  the  sceptical  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Planch6  in  the  article  to  which  I  have  just  referred 
But  those  who,  with  Mr.  Planch^,  do  not  take  in  the  differenee 
between  contemporary  and  secondary  authorities,  may,  instead  of 
the  Life,  use  the  account  in  JSthelred  of  Bievaux  (X  Scriptt.  400), 
who  (or  rather  his  guide  Osbert)  clearly  copied  from  the  Life. 

Another  smaller  point  may  be  noticed^  namely  the  arrangement 
of  the  scenes  in   the  Tapestry.     It  has  been  remarked    by  Mr. 
Planch^  and  others  that,  at  this  point,  the  order  of  time  is  for- 
saken ;  the  burial  of  Eadward  is  placed  before  his  deathbed  and 
death.     On  this  Dr.  Bruce  (p.  75)  says,  very  truly ;  "  The  seeming 
inconsistency  is  very  easily  explained.      A   new  subject   is   now 
entered  upon,  and  that  subject  is  the  right  of  succession.     One 
important  element  in  it  is  the  grant  of  the  Ejing."     The  designer 
of  the  Tapestry  puts  in  close  and  pointed  neighbourhood  the  last 
speech  of  Eadward,  the  death   of  Eadward,  the   offering  of  the 
Crown  to  Harold,  the  actual  coronation.     In  this  sort  of  pictojne- 
writing  it  would  have  disturbed  the  thread  of  the  story  if  the 
burial  of  Eadward  had  been  put  in  its  right  place,  between  the 
offering  of  the  Crown  and  the  coronation.     The  meaning  of  the 
order  which  is  followed  is  plainly  this ;  '*  Eadward  left  the  Crown 
to  Harold ;  he  died  ;  the  Crown,  in  pursuance  of  his  wishes,  was 
offered  to  Harold  ;  Harold  was  formally  crowned."     It  is  hard  to 
find  any  other  explanation  for  the  otherwise  strange  displacement 
of  the  funeral. 

Explaining  then,  as  we  most  fairly  may,  one  contemporary 
witness  by  another,  explaining  the  Tapestry  by  the  Life  and  the 
Life  by  the  Chronicles,  we  get  a  most  distinct  agreement  of  our 
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»e8t  authorities  in  fovonr  of  the  position  that  Eadward*s  dying 
recommendation  was  made  in  favour  of  Harold.  Some  may 
>erbaps  be  surprised  to  find  the  fact  so  distinctly  set  forth  in  the 
Gorman  Tapestry.  But  we  shall  soon  see^  that  all  the  earliest  and 
t>eBt  INTorman  writers  iully  admit  the  fact  of  the  recommendation. 
What  they  do  is  to  try  to  explain  away  its  force  as  they  hest 
may.  Stitch-work  had  so  far  the  advantage  over  pen  and  ink  that 
it  was  well  nigh  obliged  to  confine  itself  to  facts,  or  at  least  to 
choose  between  facts  and  positive  lies.  The  needle  was  a  bad 
instrument  for  surmises  and  insinuations,  and  it  is  only  once  or 
twice  in  the  story  that  it  attempts  them. 

I  now  go  on  to  the  chain  of  later  writers  who  repeat  the  con- 
temporary English  statement.     They  of  course  add  nothing  to  its 
direct  authority  j  still  it  is  important  and  interesting  to  trace  the 
existence  of  the  two  opposite  traditions,  side  by  side.     Simeon  of 
Durham  (X  Scriptt.  193),  Ralph  of  Diss  (479),  Roger  of  Howden 
(i.    108,  ed.  W.  Stubbs),  Thomas  Stubbs  (X  Scriptt.   1702),  and 
the  Ely  historian  (ii.  43,  44),  all  copy  the  words  of  Florence  with 
regard  to  Harold's  accession,  and  most  of  them  go  on  to  copy 
bis  panegyric  on  Harold's  government.     The  account  given  by 
Peter  of  Langfcoft  is  worth  notice.     He  makes  (L  374  of  the  new 
ed.,  i.   53   of  Robert   of  Brunne*s  English  version  published  by 
Heame)  Eadward  settle  the  Grown  on  William  in  the  days  of 
the  first  Harold,  immediately  after  the  murder  of  iElfred  (see  vol. 
ii.  p.  302).     Afterwards  (i.  390,  i.  61)  he  changed  his  mind,  he 
forgot  his  promise  to  William,  and  settled  the   Crown   on  the 
^theling  Eadward.     So  now  on  his  death-bed,  he  again  forgets 
both  William  and,  I  suppose,  also  forgets  Eadward's  son  Eadgar. 
He  now  makes  a  settlement  in  favour  of  Harold,  nobody  reminding 
him  of  the  Duke's  claim  (i.  398) ; 

"  Coontes  et  baroans  (leyaunt  ly  appelayt, 
A  Harald  fiz  Godewyn  sun  regne  devisayt, 
Le  duk  de  Normendye  ublyez  avayt, 
Du  covenaunt  k'il  ly  fiat  nul  ly  mentyvayt." 

His  English  translator  was  a  little  puzzled  at  this,  and  thus  sets 

forth  his  difficulty  (i.  65) ; 

"  pe  barons  before  him  kald,  and  said  unto  pam  alle, 
*  Tille  Harald,  Godwyn  sonne,  )>e  regne  wille  best  falle.' 
Me  mervaileB  of  my  boke,  I  trowe,  he  wrote  not  right 
t>at  he  forgate  Wiliam  of  forward  t>at  him  hight." 
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He  then  goes  on  to  moralize  out  of  Eadward's  speech  (see  above, 
p.  1 1 ),  which  is  not  given  in  Peter  of  Langtoft  Ralph  Higden  (284). 
after  his  manner,  copies  Florence,  but  copies  other  acooants  as  wdL 

To  go  back  a  good  many  generations,  Eadmer  (5)  states  the  &d 
of  the  bequest  in  his  own  words ;  **  In  brevi  post  hmc  obnt 
Edwardus.  Juxta  quod  ille  ante  mortem  statneraty  in  regnam  d 
Buccessit  Haraldus."  He  is  followed  bj  Walter  of  Hemingbinig^ 
(i.  8)  in  nearly  the  same  words.  Bromton  (957)  gives  a  mod 
strange  and  confused  account,  made  up  from  all  manner  cf 
quarters,  but  in  which  the  words  of  Eadmer  are  still  imbeddei 
He  says  that  some  of  the  English  wished  to  elect  Eadgar  ;  **  Scd 
quia  puer  erat,  et  tanto  oneri  minils  idoneus,  Haraldus  Comes, 
filius  supradicti  Gk)dwini,  yiribus  et  genere  fretus,  contra  sacn- 
mentum  quod  Willielmo  Duci  Normannise  pnestiterat,  i^egni  dii- 
dema  sinistro  omine  illico  invasit,  et  sic  perjurus  Sancto  Edwmrdo 
successit,  juxta  quod  idem  Edwardus,  ut  quidam  aiimt,  ank 
mortem  suam  statuerai**  He  goes  on  to  say  that  this  bequ^ 
of  Eadward  was  made  '^non  obstante"  two  earlier  bequests  to 
William ;  he  then  mentions  the  alternative  statements  that  HaroU 
crowned  himself  and  that  he  was  crowned  by  Ealdred^  and  auk 
with  Florence's  panegyric  in  a  shortened  form. 

The  writer  whom  we  call  Bromton  was  thus,  it  is  plain,  fiuilj 
puzzled  among  contradictoiy  accounts.  The  compiler  of  the 
Waverley  Annals  found  himself  in  yet  greater  straits.  The  earij 
part  of  his  history  is  formed  by  the  process  of  translating  the  Peter- 
borough Chronicle,  and  sticking  in  bits,  partly  from  other  writers, 
especially  from  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  partly  out  of  his  own  head. 
This  process  is  indeed  the  same  as  that  by  which  the  early  parts  of 
most  Annals  are  put  together.  But  the  odd  thing  is  that  this 
annalist  should  have  chosen  as  his  chief  authorities  two  wiiten 
who,  at  this  point,  are  so  specially  hard  to  reconcile  as  the  Peter- 
borough Chronicler  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon.  This  indeed  pots 
him  in  difficulties.  He  translates  the  important  sentence  in  the 
Chronicle  £Eurly  enough,  but  in  the  midst  of  it  he  sticks  in  an 
epithet  of  abuse  from  Henry  of  Huntingdon.  This  process  gives 
us  the  following  statement  (188  ed.  Luard).  Eadward  is  buried; 
''  Eodem  die  Consul  Haraldus,  Consul  perjurus,  sicut  Bex  ei  con- 
cesserat,  et  etiam  populi  electione^  [swa  swa  se  Cyng  hit  him  geu^c^ 
and  eac  men  hine  ]>8Brto  gecuron]  sacratus  est  in  Begem."     Some- 
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ho^w  or  other  this  did  not  seem  satisfactory ;  so  he  states  William's 
tlrree  causes  of  offence  out  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (see  p.  -282), 
and  then  returns  to  give  another  account  of  Harold's  accession; 
*^  Mortuo  itaque  Edwardo^  ut  supra  diximus,  Rege  Anglorum 
j>acificOy  Haraldus,  peijurus  filius  Gk>dwini  potentissimi  Gonsulis, 
invasit  regnum  Anglorum  et  diadema  in  peijurio ;  qui  regnavit 
ano  anno,  et  non  pleno,  quia  propria  injustiti^  regnum,  quod  injustd 
surripuity  Deo  nolente,  perdidit."  Here  is  a  characteristic  contrast 
between  the  clear  statement  of  facts  translated  from  the  con- 
temporary writer  and  the  vague  reviling  and  moralizing  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  necessary  offering  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
compiler's  own  time. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  writers  on  the  other  side.  William  of 
Poitiers,  in  his  actual  narrative  of  Harold's  accession  (p.  121  Giles), 
evades  the  subject  of  Eadward's  bequest ;  we  get  only  the  vague  talk 
about  "  occupavit"  and  the  like.  But  in  two  later  passages  he  dis- 
tinctly shows  that  he  knew  that  a  bequest  of  Eadward  was  asserted 
by  Harold  and  his  advocates.  In  his  account  of  the  messages  sent  be- 
tween William  and  Harold  before  the  battle  (129),  he  makes  Harold 
admit  an  earlier  bequest  in  favour  of  William,  but  he  describes  him 
as  going  on  to  argue  that  this  earlier  bequest  was  cancelled  by  a 
later  bequest  in  favour  of  himself.    The  passage  is  a  remarkable  one ; 

'<  Meminit  quidem  [Heraldus]  quod  Rex  Edwardus  te  [Willel- 
mum]  Anglici  regni  hseredem  fore  pridem  decreverit,  et  quod  ipse 
in  Normanni^  de  h4c  successione  securitatem  tibi  firmaverit.  Novit 
autem  jure  suum  esse  regnum  idem,  ejusdem  Begis,  domini  sui, 
dono  in  extremis  illius  sibi  concessum.  Etenim  ab  eo  tempore, 
quo  beatus  Augustinus  in  banc  venit  regionem,  communem  gentis 
hujus  fuisse  consuetudinem,  donationem  quam  in  ultimo  fine  suo 
quis  fecerit,  eam  ratam  haberi." 

The  historical  value  of  these  accounts  of  messages  and  answers 
I  shall  discuss  in  another  note  (see  Appendix  GG).  The  value  of 
the  passage  for  my  present  purpose  is  twofold.  It  shows  that  the 
Normans  were  thoroughly  aware  of  the  fact  of  Eadward's  recom- 
mendation of  Harold.  It  shows  also  that  the  fact  was  one  which 
they  found  it  hard  to  get  over.  For,  in  the  answer  which  William 
is  made  to  give  to  Harold's  words  just  quoted,  though  he  has 
much  to  say  in  the  way  of  setting  forth  his  own  claim,  he  has 
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nothing  to  say  in  answer  to  Harold's  hud  or  to  the  legal  wrgamaA 
founded  on  it. 

The  other  passage  is  to  be  found  in  the  wild  invectiTe  wtidh 
William  of  Poitiers  (139}  pours  forth  over  the  grave  of  HarciliI; 
"  Arguunt  extrema  tua  quam  rect^  sublimatus  fiieris  £dwardi 
in  tpmiajmey  This  is  a  perfectly  incidental  witnessL  It 
to  imply  some  such  story  as  those  which  I  shall  preaentiy  qocis 
from  Orderic  and  Waoe. 

William  of  Jumidges  (vii.  31)  slurs  over  the  facts  both  of  tk' 
bequest  and  of  the  election.  They  are  lost  in  the  usual  Tagne  tilk 
about  "  regnum  invasit."  William  of  Malmesbury,  in  one  of  tbow 
remarkable  passages  in  which  he  compares  two  statements  together 
(ii.  2  28),  allows  that  the  English  version  of  the  story  asserted  i 
bequest  in  favour  of  Harold.  Harold,  he  tells  us  in  the  usual  ^^ 
''extorti  a  principibus  fide,  arripuit  diadema.''  He  then  adds,  ^qusia- 
vis  Angli  dicant  a  Rege  concessum."  He  then  argues  i^  priori  agiiut 
the  English  statement  from  the  imaginary  ill-will  of  Eadwutl 
towards  Harold ;  ''  Quod  tamen  magis  benevolently  quam  judido 
allegari  existimo,  ut  illi  hsereditatem  transfunderet  saam  cujus  sen- 
per  suspectam  habuerat  potentiam.**  The  expression  "  benevolentii" 
is  of  importance,  as  showing  that,  in  William  of  Malmesbizry's  time, 
English  affection  still  clave  to  Harold's  memory,  in  opposition  to 
all  Norman  -calunmies.  Indeed  William  himself,  in  that  spirit  of 
fairness  which  often  pierces  through  all  his  prejudices,  goes  on  to 
say ;  ^*  quamvis,  ut  non  celetur  Veritas,  pro  personi  quam  gerebat, 
regnum  prudentii  et  fortitudine  gubemaret  si  legitime  susoepisset* 

As  usual,  the  further  we  get  from  the  time  the  more  our  m* 
formants  know  about  the  matter,  the  more  new  particulars  they 
have  to  tell  us.  There  is  nothing  in  any  of  our  three  WiUiams  to 
imply  any  death-bed  nomination  of  the  Norman  Duke  or  to  shut 
out  a  death-bed  nomination  of  the  English  Earl.  The  latt^  is 
allowed  to  be  at  least  the  English  version  of  the  facts.  There  ii 
nothing  in  any  of  the  three  to  imply  that  the  succession  of  William 
was  so  much  as  discussed  by  the  bed-side  of  Eadward.  The  case  is 
the  reverse  of  the  case  with  regard  to  the  oath  of  Harold  and  the 
earlier  promise  to  William.  There  the  Norman  writers  assert  a 
fact  which  the  English  writers  do  not  venture  to  deny.  Here  the 
English  writers  assert  a  fact  which  the  contemporary  Noiman 
writers  do  not  venture  to  deny.     But,  as  we  get  frirther  away 
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rom    the  time,  we  come,  first  to  ingenious  explanations  of  the 
»ct,  and  lastly  to  express  denials  of  it. 

Tbus  Orderic  (49  a  B)  admits  the  fact  of  the  bequest  to  Harold, 
»ut  lie  has  a  highly  elaborate  way  of  accounting  for  it.  He  con- 
lects  it  with  the  story  of  Harold's  oath  and  of  his  engagement  to 
narry  William's  daughter.  Harold  comes  back  to  Eadward  and 
lells  bim  that  WiUiam  has  made  over  to  him  his  right  to  the 
S.iiigdom  of  England  as  the  dowry  of  his  daughter.  Eadward 
pvonders  at  such  an  arrangement,  but  he  believes  the  story,  and 
iecrees  the  succession  accordingly.     The  words  are  as  follows  ; 

**  Regem  Eduardum,  qui  morbo  ingravescente  jam  morti  proxi- 

nnia    erat,  circumvenit   [Heraldus],  eique  transfretationis  suse  et 

profectionis  in  Normanniam  ac  legationis  seriem  rettulit.    Deinde 

firaudulentis  assertionibus  adjecit  quod  Willelmus  Normannise  sibi 

filiam  suam  in  conjugium  dederit,  et  totius  Anglici  regni  jus,  utpote 

genero  suo,  concessit.     Quod  audiens  eegrotus  princeps  miratus  est, 

tamen  credidit,  et  concessit  quod  vafer  tyrannus  commentatus  est." 

It  must  be  this  story  of  Orderic  which  formed  the  groundwork 

of  the  strange  tale  which  we  find  in  the  French  Life  of  Eadward. 

The  subject  is  mentioned  twice.    Eadward,  in  the  early  days  of  the 

Christmas  Gem6t,  before  his  final  illness  begins  (3615-3634),  calls 

Harold,  and  asks  him  what  he  means  to  do  about  the  Kingdom 

('^Du  regne  queus  tis  purpos?").    It  must  be  remembered  that 

this  immediately  follows  the  legend  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  513)  according 

to  which  Eadward's  days  were  already  numbered.     Harold  says 

that  the  Crown  belongs  to  William,  that  he  has  sworn  to  William's 

succession,  that  he  has  no  intention  of  interfering  with  it  or  of 

setting  u^  any  claim  of  his  own,  unless  William  should  give  him 

the  Crown  along  with  his  daughter. 

"XJno  ne  me  vint  en  curage  Jur^  Fai,  e  il  aeur  en  est ; 

D*aver  Yostre  heritage  ;  Cuvenant  e  leut^  tendrai, 

Li  dues  Willame  de  Nonnendie,  Yen  vns  ne  trespasseiai ; 

Eli  droit  i  a  e  en  mei  Be  fie  Au  regne  n'ai  ne  cleim  ne  dreit, 

L'aTTa^  d  cum  il  yus  plest.  Si  of  sa  61]e  nel  me  otreit." 

Harold  then  swears,  and  the  other  chief  men  swear  with  him.  It 
will  be  seen  that,  in  this  account,  the  usual  story  of  the  oath  is 
taken  for  granted,  though  it  is  nowhere  directly  told  in  the  French 
Life.  And  Eadward's  promise  to  William  seems  also  to  be  taken  for 
granted ;  at  any  rate  William  is  said  to  have  a  right,  and  it  is  not 
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said  in  what  that  right  consists.  But  there  is  no  mention  of  «bt 
death-bed  bequest  to  William,  Harold,  or  anybody  else. 

The  subject  is  introduced  again  later  in  the  story  (3895-3922*^ 
when  Eadward  is  on  his  death-bed.  It  is  Harold  who  YoluntecR  1 
second  mention  of  the  matter.  He  says  of  his  own  free  will  that  k 
has  sworn  not  to  disturb  the  succession  to  the  Crown.  The 
put  into  his  mouth  are  in  some  respects  clearer  and  in  some 
darker  than  the  former  passage.  The  succession  belongs  to  Wilfim,. 
both  by  Eadward's  earlier  grant  ("  Grants  Tavez  an  due  Willazne^ 
and  also  by  right  of  blood.  But  the  right  of  blood  is  strangely  eno^ 
(see  Mr.  Luard's  Pre&ce,  p.  xix.)  made  to  belong  to  Willia&'s 
daughter  rather  than  to  William  himself.  This  cannot  refer  to  ^ 
descent  of  William's  children  from  iElfred  (see  p.  81,  and  yoL  il  p. 
304),  because  the  right  is  distinctly  sdd  to  come  through  Emma. 
The  title  of  Queen,  given  to  William's  daughter,  whether  ^ven  to 
her  as  William's  daughter  or  as  Harold's  possible  wife,  is  aLso  yeij 
strange.     The  words  are, 

"  Droit  a  par  Emme  tn  vahre 
La  reine  ki  sa  fille  ere.** 

Still,  if  William  does  not  make  over  the  Crown  to  his  daughter, 
the  right  belongs  to  William  himself,  and  that  right  Harold  will  in 
no  way  disturb.  Still  he  seems  to  imply  that  he  has  a  lair  bcfie 
that  William  will  give  him  his  daughter,  and  that  he  may  reign  is 
her  right. 

''  Si  a  sa  fille  ne  le  dune,  De  eepnaer  la  ai  en  pnipos  ; 

Droiz  est  k*il  eit  la  onrune ;  A  la  pnoele  afiano^, 

Kar  jo  si  yus  dire  le  oe,  £  an  dne  sni  alliano^" 

(▼▼.  39<>7-39"-) 

To  this  Kiug  Eadward  answers  not  a  word,  but  Archbishop  Stignd 
takes  up  hb  parable  in  a  somewhat  unexpected  way.  He  wanii 
Harold  that,  if  he  does  not  keep  to  this  covenant,  neither  he,  to 
whose  office  it  belongs  to  perform  the  rite — it  is  expressly  called  » 
sacrament — nor  any  other  Prelate  of  the  Kingdom  will  ever  giie 
him  the  royal  unction,  nor  will  any  \'  man  of  our  commons  "• 
expression  is  a  very  singular  one— put  the  Crown  on  his  head. 

"  Pur  moi  le  di,  a  ki  apent  Ki  fus  &oe  la  ennncdnn  ; 

A  fere  oen  seint  sacrement,  K*ert  humme  de  noetre  oommuie, 

N'ert  prelat  en  la  regiun  Ki  vus  mette  en  ohef  cunine.** 
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.ccording  to  this  view,  Harold  had  a  flair  chance  of  a  Crown 
latrimonial,  and  his  chief  fault  lay  in  not  marryiDg  William's 
aiigbter.  This  leads  us  into  questions  which  I  shall  consider  in 
iter  notes. 

Wace  (Roman  de  Rou,  1087  2-10970)  fully  admits  the  fact  of  a 

request,  though  perhaps  an  imwilling  one,  or  rather  he  makes 

llad'waTd  leave  it  to  the  nation  to  decide  hetween  William  and 

Harold.     In  his  account  Eadward  is  at  the  point  of  death,  and  is 

rery  anxious  that  William  should  succeed  him. 

"  Mult  li  fust  yel  ae  11  p^ust, 
Ke  GuillealiDe  sun  regne  ^ust." 

Sarold  gets  together  his  kinsfolk  and  friends  and  whomsoever  he 
tbougbt  good,  and  they  go  into  the  chamber  of  the  sick  man.  An 
Englishman,  whose  name  is  not  given,  but  who  speaks  by  Harold's 
inatnictions  {"  Si  com  Herout  out  comande  "),  makes  a  long  speech, 
setting  forth  the  merits  of  Eadward*s  government,  and  also  how  he 
has  no  son  or  daughter  or  other  natural  heir. 

ft 

'' Yielz  hoem  ei  jl^  poae  as  yeecu,       Ki  por  tei  poiaae  remaneir, 
£  n  n'as  nul  en&nt  du ;  Ki  nos  gart  h  ki  nos  maintieiige, 

Yaz  n  fille  ne  nul  altre  eir,  E  par  lignage  Rei  devienge." 

(w.  10899-10904.) 

But  a  King  they  must  have ;  there  can  be  no  peace  in  the  land  with- 
out one,  and  they  have  no  way  of  getting  a  King  but  through  him. 

**  Kar  jk  sanz  Rei  paiz  n'averon, 
Ke  Rei  n'aron  se  par  tei  non." 

(w.  10909-10910.) 

He  prays  Eadward  then,  while  he  still  lives,  to  give  them  a  King, 
who  will  be  able  to  work  peace  and  justice  in  the  land.  The  speaker 
gradually  comes  nearer  to  the  point.  Eadward's  best  friends  are 
there ;  they  have  come  together  to  ask  a  prayer  of  him,  a  prayer 
which,  if  he  fails  to  grant,  holy  as  his  life  has  been,  he  will  never 
see  the  fiice  of  Otod.  There  is  something  comforting  in  these  words, 
something  which  one  fancies  that  Wace  must  have  learned  from 
English  tradition.  They  are  words  worthy  of  Savonarola  by  the 
death-bed  of  Lorenzo.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear,  by  the  bed-side  of 
Eadward,  the  doctrine  that  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  that 
ft  man's  first  business  is  to  do  his  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which 
it  has  pleased  Qod  to  call  him,  and  that  no  amount  of  ceremonial 
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piety  will  avail  a  King  who  does  not  make  the  wel£are  of  his  Eii^ 
dom  his  first  thought 

"Bien  ei,  bien  as  fet,  bien  feras,  Trestuit  te  sunt  vann  pr^er, 

DeuB  as  servi  h  Deus  auras.  E  tu  lor  deiz  bien  otrCT-, 

Gi  est  li  mielz  de  tes  pals,  9^  poise  nos  ke  jk  t'en  Ttm, 

Tut  li  mielx  de  tes  amis ;  Se  por  90  son  ke  I>eiu  ai]ia&" 

(w.  1 09 1 9-10916.) 

The  prayer  thus  solemnly  urged  is  that  Eadward  will  agree  to 
the  unanimous  wish  of  the  nation  and  give  them  Harold  for  tbar 
King.  As  the  speaker  uttered  the  name  of  Harold,  every  Eogfi^ 
man  in  the  room  cried  aloud  that  he  had  well  spoken,  and  that* 
without  Harold  to  her  King,  the  land  could  have  no  peace. 

"  Ci  tuit  te  viegnent  hui  requerre  Par  la  chambre  ont  Engleu  cri^ 

Ke  Heraut  seit  Rei  de  la  terre ;         K.e  bien  parlout  ^  bien  dia«it» 
Ne  te  savom  mielx  cunseillier,  £  li  Reis  creire  le  debveit : 

Ne  tu  ne  poz  mielx  espleitier.  Sire,  dient-il,  se  tu  nel*  him, 

Dez  ke  oil  out  Heraut  nom^,  Jk  en  noz  vies  n'aron  pais.** 

(w.  10937-109^6,) 

The  King  hesitates  ;  he  sits  up  in  his  bed,  and  reminds  the  Engti^ 
lords  that  he  had  promised  his  Crown  to  the  Duke  of  the  Normanas 
and  that  some  of  themselves  had  sworn  to  that  settlement.  HaroU 
then  himself  steps  forward ;  he  seems  to  use  the  same  arguBMiit 
which  is  put  into  his  mouth  by  William  of  Poitiers  (see  p.  587), 
namely  the  force  of  the  last  will  and  testament  to  revoke  all  farmer 
wills. 

"  Done  dist  Heraut,  ki  fu  en  piez ;        £  ke  vostre  terre  seit  meie ; 
'  Ki  ke  voSy  sire,  fet  aiez,  Jo  ne  quier  ne  maiz  vostre  dreit, 

Otr^ez  mei  ke  jo  Rei  seie,  Jk  mar  plus  por  mei  en  fereit." 

(w.  i0945-io95a) 

The  King  then  says  that  Harold  shall  have  the  Crown  {"  Heranti 
dist  li  Reis,  tu  Tauras  ") ;  but  he  knows  that  he  will  die  for  it.  He 
knows  the  Duke  and  his  Barons  and  all  the  folk  that  will  come  tt 
his  bidding ;  God  alone  can  guard  Harold  agunst  them.  HaroM 
is  ready  to  run  the  risk  ;  he  fears  neither  Norman  nor  anybody  fAat 
Eadward  then  turns  himself,  and  says — whether  of  his  free  will  or 
no  the  poet  will  not  warrant — ^that  the  English  may  choose  either 
Harold  or  William  as  they  will. 

"  Dune  se  tuma  li  Reis,  si  dist.  Ore  fitcent  Engleis  Due  n  Rei* 

Ne  sai  se  par  boen  ouer  le  fist :  Herault  u  altre,  jo  TotreL" 

(tv.  10961-109614.) 
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acli  a  licence  was  the  same  as  a  nomination  of  Harold.  The  poet 
ilia  it  making  Harold  his  heir,  and  he  seems  to  excuse  the  act  on  the 
round  that  the  land  must  have  some  King,  and  that  William  was 
[>t  at  hand.    Eadward  therefore  let  his  Barons  have  their  own  will. 

"  Ififli  a  fet  Heraut  sun  eir  Regno  sanz  Bei  estre  ne  puet. 

Quant  Willame  ne  pout  avelr.         A  sez  Barunz  a  graant^ 
Hei  k  regne  aveir  estuet,  K'il  en  facent  lor  volenti/* 

(vv.  10965-10970.) 

!liis  account  does,  as  most  of  his  accounts  do,  high  honour  to  the 
lonest  and  enquiring  spirit  of  Master  Wace.  When  he  wrote, 
alumxiy  was  a  hundred  years  old ;  yet  he  is  throughout  far  less 
nfluenced  hy  it  than  party  writers  at  the  time,  who  had  hetter 
neans  than  he  of  learning  the  exact  truth.  Here  is  no  reviling  of 
tiarold,  no  gross  misrepresentation  of  facts.  In  opposition  to  the 
alk  of  William  of  Poitiers,  and  even  to  that  of  Orderic,  Wace 
clearly  understands  and  honestly  sets  forth  how  thoroughly  Harold 
[lad  the  heart  of  England  on  his  side.  The  story  is  well  conceived 
uid  well  told,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  rest  to  some 
extent  on  trustworthy  tradition.  Yet  a  certain  amount  of  miscon- 
ception runs  through  Wace's  story.  He  implies  throughout  that 
Ead ward's  own  wishes  were  still  in  favour  of  William,  and  he  adds 
the  common  Norman  misstatement,  that  the  settlement  in  favour  of 
William  was  confirmed  by  the  Witan  or,  at  any  rate,  by  some  of 
the  cbief  Earls. 

One  or  two  smaller  points  may  be  noticed.     The  speaker  in 
Wace  mentions   Eadward's  lack  of  children  as  a  misfortune  to 
himself  and  his  country,  not  at  all  as  the  unavoidable  result  of  a 
religious  vow.     Again,  both  he  and  the  writer  of  the  French  Life 
evidently  look  on  female  succession  as  a  possibility.     Eadward, 
says  the  speaker,  has  neither  son  nor  daughter,  as  if  a  daughter 
could  possibly  have  succeeded.     The  French  Biographer  treats  it 
as  not  unlikely  that  William  will  deal  with  England  as  Philip  the 
Second  did  with  the  Low  Countries,  that  he  will  make  the  whole 
Kingdom   over  to   his   daughter  and   her  husband.     He  indeed 
almost  seems,  though  his  language  is  very  strange  and  dark,  to  recog- 
nize some  right  by  blood  in  William's  daughter  which  did  not  exist 
in  William  himself.    This  notion  of  passing  crowns  by  the  spindle- 
side  was  strange  to  Englishmen,  and  even  to  Normans,  in  the 
eleventh  century.     The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  William's  own 
VOL.  III.  q  q 
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half-claim,  not  exactly  as  heir,  but  as  next  of  kin  tfara^ 
Emma.  But,  at  the  courts  of  the  Henries,  no  doctrine  oooid  k 
more  orthodox  and  acceptable.  Henry  the  First  actually  did  toae- 
thing  very  like  what  is  here  spoken  of  as  likelj  to  be  done  bj  \k 
&tber.  He  endeavoured  to  settle,  though  not  indeed  in  his  E&- 
time,  His  whole  dominion  on  his  daughter.  When  both  Waoe  vi 
the  French  Biographer  wrote,  the  descendants  of  that  dao^. 
by  male  descent  mere  Counts  of  Anjou — ^more  truly  (see  p.  i8i) 
mere  Counts  of  the  Gatinois — but  scions  through  her  b(^  « 
Bolf  and  of  iElfred,  reigned  over  England,  reigned  oyer  or  diioed 
Normandy,  as  their  inheritance  by  female  succession.  The  Asge^ 
Kings  had  no  dislike  to  be  complimented  on  their  deso^it  from  tfe 
old  royal  stock  of  England.  iSthelred  of  Bievaux  (Gen.  Bi^.  I 
Scriptt.  350),  tracing  by  the  spindle-side  only,  address^  Houytb 
Second  as  the  son  of  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  Matilda,  the  dangbtff 
of  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Eadmund,  and  so  on — Normans  W 
Angevins  being  kept  out  of  sight — to  -^Ifi^,  Cerdic,  Woden,  td 
Adam.  The  vision  of  Eadward,  as  explained  by  ^thelred  W 
others  (see  above,  p.  12),  implies  the  unlawfulness  of  the  nk  d 
Harold  and  both  Williams,  and  gives  Henry  the  First  only  a  Cnm 
matrimonial,  which  he  hands  on  to  the  grandson  of  Eadgytk- 
Matilda.  On  all  this  iEthelred,  an  English  flatterer  of  Henzy  t&^ 
Second,  would  naturally  dwell.  The  French  Biography,  writi^ 
to  Henry  the  Third,  would  find  the  same  general  doctrine  Bce^ 
able.  Still  the  conception  of  William,  as  the  founder  of  the  ex- 
isting dynasty,  held  too  firm  a  possession  of  men's  minds  for  v 
pretensions  to  be  openly  denied.  The  direct  assertion  of  the  rigfa^ 
of  Eadgar  belongs  to  a  later  stage  still,  to  which  we  shall  co«c 
presently.  As  for  Wace,  he  was  a  Norman  bom,  and  was  not  UMj 
to  dwell  by  choice  on  any  of  these  points.  As  a  subject  of  Hezuyti^ 
Second,  he  was  bound  to  admit  female  succession  both  for  Engltf^ 
and  for  Normandy,  but  he  had  no  special  temptation  to  enlai^on  it 
A  still  more  wonderful  view  of  the  Crown  matrimonial  is  to  ^ 
found  in  Gervase  of  Tilbury  (Otia  Imperialia,  ii.  20,  ap.  Leibfli^ 
Scriptt.  Ber.  Brunsw.  i.  945) ;  but  I  reserve  the  passage  for  Ifttff 
quotation,  as  it  is  altogether  the  most  amazing  account  on  re^ 
of  the  whole  matter  between  William  and  Harold. 

From  honest  Wace  it  is  unpleasant  to  turn  to  the  author  of  i^ 
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Belatio  (Qiles,  4).  In  his  yersion  Harold,  during  Eadward's 
Iness,  asks  him  for  a  grant  of  the  Crown,  The  King,  mindful  of 
U3  promise  to  William,  refuses  it.  This  however  he  mentions  only 
i  a  report. 

**  I>icunt  autem  quidam  tunc  quod  Heraldus,  quasi  oblitus  sacra- 
Lentomm  quse  Willelmo  Gomiti  in  Normannid  fecerat,  antequam 
Lex  Sdwardus  obiret,  ad  eum  pervenit,  eumque  rogavit  ut  ei 
oronam  regni  Anglise  concederet.  Quo  audito,  Rex  Edwardus, 
on  immemor  quod  Willelmo  Comiti  Normannorum,  cognato  suo, 
egnum  Anglise  jamdudum  concessisse,  respondit  Heraldo  nuUo 
dodo  hoc  se  posse  facere,  quia  Willelmum  Oomitem  Normannorum 
dem  hseredem  fecerat." 

Lastly,  the  Hyde  writer  (p.  290)  goes  one  step  further,  and 
nakes  Eadward  bequeath  the  Grown  to  William  by  his  last  will ; 
'  Regnum  moriens  Willelmo  Gomiti  consobrino  suo  reliquit." 

Among  the  Northern  writers  the  only  one  who  has  anything  to 
lay  about  the  bequest  is  Snorro.     It  could  hardly  be  looked  for  in 
8axo  (203),  who  makes  Harold  murder  Eadward.     Adam  of  Bre- 
men (iii.   51)  has  only  Norman-sounding  talk  about  ''sceptrum 
invasit."     Harold's  one  Norwegian  admirer,  whom  I  shall  have  to 
quote  again,  the  Biographer  of  Olaf  Tryggwesson,  speaks  of  his 
election  by  the  people,  but  has  nothing  to  say  about  any  bequest 
by  the  King.   But  Snorro  knew  more  about  the  matter  than  almost 
anybody  else.     His  account  (Laing,  iii.  77 ;    Johnstone,  192)  is 
short,  but  remarkable.     It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  con- 
nected with  Snorro's  notion  about  Harold  being  the  youngest  son 
of  Qodmne  and  the  personal  favourite  of  Eadward,  and  with  his 
notion  that  Tostig  was  still  in  England  and  seeking  the  Kingdom 
by  fair  means.     Just  before  Eadward's  last  moments,  Harold  and 
a  few  other  men  are  by  him.     Harold  leans  over  the  King ;  then 
he  turns  to  his  companions,  and  calls  them  to  witness  that  the  King 
has  given  him  tlie  Kingdom  of  England  ("p&  laut  Haralldr  ysir 
Konung  oc  miellti ;  '  }>vl  skirskota  ec  undir  alia  ydor,  at  Konung- 
nnn  gaf  mer  nu  Konungd6minn,  oc  allt  riki  1  Englandi' ").     The 
Bame  day  a  meeting  is  held  to  choose  a  King;   Harold  appears 
with  his  witnesses  and  claims  the  Grown  by  virtue  of  Eadward*8 
^ying  bequest     The  issue  is  that  he  is  chosen  King  {**  pann  sama 
dag  var  )>ar  hofdingia-stefha,  var  ^  rsett  um  Konungs-tekio,  let  )4 

qq2 
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Haralldr  bera  fram  vitni  sin  |iau,  er  J£tvardr  Eonungr  gaf  buMB 
rikit  £  dejianda  degi ;  lauk  sva  |>eiiTi  stefoo,  at  Haralldr  nt  ti 
Konungs  tekinn").  It  ¥rill  be  Been  that,  though  there  is  teat 
colouring  here,  there  is  no  gross  misrepresentation  of  fact.  Sdoro 
writes  in  the  interest  of  Tostig,  not  in  the  interest  of  WilliAm.  Of 
a  bequest  to  William,  of  an  oath  of  homage  from  Harold  to  WiSm 
he  knows  nothing.  With  him  (Laing,  iii.  94 ;  Johnntone,  ti6j 
William's  claim  is  derived  wholly  from  his  kindred  to  Eadmi 
his  wrath  being  embittered  by  Harold's  breach  of  hb  promise  t> 
marry  his  daughter. 

I  think  then  that  there  is  no  fact  in  history  better  attested  tkn 
the  fact  of  Eadward's  dying  recommendation  in  favour  of  Haroli 
The  best  informed  contemporary  writers  assert  it.  The  most  cizeA. 
and  judicious  compilers  of  later  days,  from  Florence  and  Simeoo 
onwards,  accept  their  statement.  The  hostile  contemporazy  wiiteff 
never  distinctly  deny  the  fact.  They  either  slur  the  matter  otff, 
or  wrap  it  up  in  vague  and  declamatory  words,  or  else  admit  ik 
fact,  while  they  explain  and  colour  it  after  their  own  fiwhion.  Tk 
fact  then  I  hold  to  be  undoubted.  Whatever  constitutional  ^ 
fluenoe  a  King  of  the  English  had  in  the  appointment  of  his  s"^ 
cessor,  that  influence  was  exercised  on  behalf  of  Harold.  Bat  ft 
must  beware  of  attaching  any  undue  importance  to  Eadwtras 
nomination.  It  was  of  real  constitutional  value,  but  it  was  n^ 
everything.  It  was,  after  all,  a  mere  recommendation  to  ^ 
Witan,  and  Harold's  real  title  to  the  Crown  was  that  the  Wittf 
accepted  that  recommendation.  Writers  who,  either  at  the  tiiv 
or  afterwards,  did  not  fully  understand  the  English  Gonstitotioa. 
were  apt  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  bequest  to  either  candidst^ 
Men  who  wrote  either  in  times  or  in  countries  where  the  idea  d 
elective  kingship  was  not  familiar,  did  not  take  in  how  completdj 
the  kingship  of  England  was  simply  the  highest  office  in  ^ 
land,  an  office  which  the  people  gave  and  which  the  people  ooold 
take  away.  To  them  a  kingdom  seemed  like  a  private  efltate> 
which,  in  ordinary  cases,  would  pass  according  to  the  laws  » 
succession,  and  which,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  heirs,  the  owner 
could  bequeath  or  even  sell.  These  notions  of  succeeding  ^ 
kingdoms  and  of  bequeathing  and  selling  kingdoms  like  private 
estates  gradually  took  root,  and  many  of  the  dynastic  wars  of  ^ 
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iter  middle  age  arose  out  of  bequests  or  purchases  of  this  kind. 
lavr  foreign  they  were  to  the  ideas  of  Englishmen  in  the  eleventh 
entury  I  need  not  again  set  forth.  The  main  value  of  the  proofs 
rKich  I  have  collected  is  as  an  argiimeTUuin  ad  hominem  against 
Villi  am  and  the  supporters  of  his  claims.  Against  them  the  argu- 
aent  is  perfect.  Whatever  right  William  might  have  by  virtue  of 
>n  earlier  bequest  was  taken  away  by  the  later  bequest  in  favour 
»f  Harold.  Eadward  then  made  Harold  his  successor  as  far  as  he 
iould  constitutionally  make  any  one  his  successor ;  but  this  nomina- 
ion  'was  only  a  very  small  part  of  Harold's  right.  The  far  more 
ixaportant  examination  of  the  evidence  on  the  great  question  of 
Barold^'s  election  by  the  Witan  of  all  England  will  form  the  subject 
of  my  next  note. 

NOTE    C.    p.  21. 
The  Election  of  Harold. 

The  passage  of  Florence  which  I  took  as  my  text  in  my  last 

note  will  serve  as  my  text  in  the  present  note  also.     Harold  was, 

according  to  that  passage,  ''a  totius  Anglise  primatibus  ad  regales 

culmen   electus."      According  to  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  he 

took  the  Kingdom,  not  only  as  the  King  granted  it  to  him,  but  as 

men  chose  him  thereto  (^*  swa  swa  se  Cyng  hit  him  geu%e,  cmd  eac 

men  hine/fitrto  gecwron").     That  this  means  a  regular  election  by 

the  Witan  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.     The  Peterborough 

Chronicler,  writing  at  the  moment,  without  any  thought  of  possible 

controversies,  used  the  vague  word  *'men."     Expressions  of  the 

like  sort  are  not  uncommon  to  express  the  action  of  a  (>em6t 

Florence,  writing  when  calumny  was  rife,  and  wishing  to  answer 

all  misstatements  of  every  kind,  uses  the  most  emphatic  words 

that  he  could  find.  Harold  was  chosen  "  a  totius  Anglise  primatibus." 

He  was  chosen  then,  and  did  not  simply  seize  the  Crown  by  force  or 

fraud.     He  was  chosen,  not  by  some  small  or  packed  assembly,  but 

by  the  chief  men  of  the  land.     And  he  was  chosen,  not  by  this  or 

that  shire  or  Earldom,  but  by  the  chief  men  of  the  whole  land. 

However  small  might  be  the  number  of  Northumbrians  actually 

present  in   the  Assembly,  Northumberland  was   constitutionally 

bound  by  their  vote,  no  less  than  Wessex  and  East-Anglia.     All 

this  is  implied  in  the  weighty  and   carefully  chosen  words   of 
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Florence.  Harold  was  elected  by  the  only  iK>wer  which  bad  s  i^ 
to  dispose  of  the  Crown,  by  that  Great  Council  of  the  Na&at 
which  made  and  repealed  laws,  which  laid  on  and  took  offtus. 
which  declared  war  and  made  peace,  which  elected  and  dqwsi^ 
Earls,  Bishops,  and  Kings.  Such  is  the  undoubted  meaning  dik 
words  of  the  two  highest  of  all  the  authorities  which  maitkn  tk 
matter.  That  the  Abingdon  and  Worcester  Chroniclers,  while  ^ 
assert  the  bequest  and  the  coronation,  are  silent  alK>ut  the  eledki, 
is  in  no  way  wonderful.  They  do  not  at  any  time  take  that  [do- 
sure  in  putting  forth  the  popular  side  of  our  Constitution  v^ 
was  clearly  felt  by  Florence,  and  by  the  Peterborough  writer  ^ 
more  keenly.  The  Peterborough  Chronicler  wrote  at  the  momeB 
in  the  fulness  of  his  heart ;  Florence  wrote  as  a  grav^e  and  judical 
harmonizer  many  years  later.     Both  tell  the  same  stoiy. 

These  two  authorities  are  to  my  mind  quite  enough  to  estahi^^ 
the  &ct  of  Harold's  legal  and  regular  election ;  still  I  will  go  et- 
as before,  to  trace  out  such  subsidiary  evidence  as  we  hare  in  ^ 
favour,  before  we  see  what  is  said  on  the  other  side. 

The  Biographer,  who  formed  so  important  a  part  of  our  endeaa 
for  establuBhing  the  bequest  of  Eadward,  now  fails  us  altogetbff- 
As  I  have  before  said,  he  does  not  directly  record  any  event  afta" 
Eadward's  death. 

The  Tapestry  (pi.  7)  contains  a  scene,  of  which  I  have  na^ 
much  use  in  the  text  (p.  22),  in  which  the  Crown  is  offered  to 
Harold  by  two  persons.  This  scene  is  highly  important.  It  is  <>' 
itself  an  answer  to  all  the  vague  Norman  talk  about  Harold  soaog 
the  Crown  by  fraud  or  force — all  the  declamation  about  "  invist 
"arripuit,"  and  the  like.  The  Crown  is  offered  to  him  terj 
quietly,  and  he  is  evidently  represented  as  stiU  doubting  wbetkr 
to  take  it  or  no.  The  scene  too  is  put  (see  p.  584)  in  a  poatioo 
which  is  evidently  meant  to  connect  it  with  Eadward's  death-beo 
bequest.  But  in  this  scene  in  the  Tapestry,  though  Ihere  i> 
nothing  to  exclude,  there  is  nothing  to  assert  any  formal  elecdos. 
The  Crown  is  evidently  brought  from  the  chamber  of  the  dew 
King,  and  the  story  would  run  just  as  well  if  it  were  htGo^ 
simply  in  obedience  to  his  dying  orders,  without  reference  to  the 
choice  of  any  one  else.  One  can  easily  understand  that,  witbont 
the  least  intention  to  falsify  the  story,  the  designers  of  the  Tapestiy< 
just  like  the  Abingdon  and  Worcester  Chroniclers,  might  not  ^ 
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specially  called  upon  to  dwell  on  the  actual  election,  a  scene,  one  may 
Btddly  which  it  would  be  by  no  means  easy  to  represent  in  worsted 
^Bv-orls.,  But,  interpreting  one  authority  by  another,  we  are  fully 
liistified  in  taking  the  scene  in  the  Tapestry  to  be  the  result  of  the 
election  spoken  of  by  the  Peterborough  Chronicler  and  by  Florence- 
TKe  Crown  was  offered  to  Harold ;  that  fact  is  represented  in  the 
Tapestry.  Our  other  authorities  enable  us  to  add  that  it  was  offered 
1x>  Harold  in  pursuance  of  a  vote  of  the  Witan. 

The  election  of  Harold  being  thus  admitted,  the  question  follows, 

Wa43  that  election  absolutely  unanimous  ?    Were  any  votes  given, 

any  speeches  made,  any  feelers  thrown  out,  on  behalf  of  William, 

Sadgar,  or'^ny  other  possible  candidate  1    It  is  quite  possible  that 

snch  was  the  case,  but  the  contemporary  writers  who  mention  the 

election  do  not  go  minutely  enough  into  details  to  prove  anything 

either  way.     Something  like  a  candidature  on  the  part  both  of 

William  and  of  Eadgar  is  implied  by  several  later  writers,  but  not 

in  terms  which  make  us  feel  very  positive  about  it.     In  any  case 

Harold  must  have  had  a  triumphant  majority. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  put  together  a  catena  of  later  writers  in  favour 
of  Harold's  election  as  it  is  to  do  so  in  &vour  of  Eadward's  recom- 
mendation on  his  behalf.    Two  or  three  hundred  years  after  the  time, 
the  idea  of  bequest  was  more  familiar  than  the  idea  of  election.    We 
have  indeed  the  string  of  writers,  beginning  with  Simeon,  who  copy 
the  whole  passage  from  Florence  in  full.  But  we  have  no  independent 
witnesses  to  the  tradition  of  the  election  answering  to  Eadmer  and 
Walter  of  Hemingburgh,  who  assert  the  bequest  in  words  of  their 
own,  not  borrowed  from  Florence  (p.  586).     The  entry  in  the 
Waverley  Annals  I   have   already  quoted  (ib.).     There  the  first 
entry,   translated  from  the  Peterborough   Chronicle,   asserts  the 
election  in  the  strongest  terms,  but  it  is  immediately  qualified  by 
the  strange  Normannizing  passage  which  follows.    We  should  re- 
member also  that  such  an  expression  as  that  of  Eadmer,  who 
simply  says  that  Harold  ''  succeeded  according  to  Eadward's  wilV 
though  it  does  not  assert  the  election,  yet  in  no  way  excludes  it. 
And  the  use  of  a  word  like  "  successit "  is  of  itself  important,  in  the 
teeth  of  words  like  "  invasit "  and  "  arripuit,"  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently come  to. 

It  was,  as  we  might  have  expected,  in  Harold's  own  College  at 
Waltham  that  the  tradition  of  the  popular  election  of  its  great 
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Founder  lasted  longest  There,  down  into  the  thirteenth  oenmrr. 
it  was  still  a  thing  to  be  remembered  and  gloried  in.  And,  whit 
we  might  have  been  less  prepared  for,  it  comes  out  very  stroo^ 
in  at  least  one  Scandinavian  writer. 

Of  the  two  Waltham  books,  the  De  Inventioue  (c.  30} 
the  election  in  the  strongest  terms ; 

"  Post  obitum  itaque  sanctissimi  Regis,  Comes  Haroldus 
onvniwm  consensu  in  Begem  digitus,  quia  non  erat  eo  pmdentiar 
in  terrS,  armis  strcnuus  magis,  l^um  teme  sagacior,  in  omsi 
genere  probitatis  cultior,  ita  ut  huic  electioni  non  poasent  oontn- 
dicere,  qui  eum  summo  odio  peraequuti  fuissent  usque  ad  tempon 
ilia,  quoniam  tanto  operi  ade5  insignem  in  omnibus  non  gninem 
Anglia." 

I  do  not  quite  understand  the  last  part  of  the  passage,  whidi  is 
perhaps  purposely  obscure.  It  may  mean  that  Eadwine  aid 
Morkere  consented  to  the  election ;  when  we  remember  what  tfe 
writer  had  said  about ''  Normanni  et  Qallici  "  in  c  14  (see  voL  ii 
P*  39)>  ^^  ™^7  perhaps  rather  think  that  the  allusion  is  to  tJie 
Norman  favourites.  At  any  rate  an  unanimous  election  is  asserted 
as  strongly  as  words  can  put  it. 

The  romantic  biographer  of  Harold  may  be  fairly  quoted  on  sudi 
a  matter  as  this,  because  he  carries  on  the  local  tradition  which  we 
find  in  the  writer  De  Inventioue.  He  twice  mentions  the  accessioD 
of  his  hero.  The  first  time  it  is  spoken  of  merely  in  general  tenni 
(Chron.  Aug.  Norm.  ii.  167) ;  *^  Ubique  fere  terrarum  celebri  sei^ 
mone  vulgatum  est  quemadmod^m,  Edwardo  sanctissimo  ad  codesto 
translato,  in  regno  terreno  successerit  Haroldus.*'  The  second 
passage  (ii.  187,  188)  is  very  remarkable,  whether  anybody  chooses 
to  believe  the  story  or  not  The  writer  asserts  an  unanimous 
election  of  Harold,  and  that  under  very  singpilar  circumstanoeB. 
He  records  Harold's  oath,  and  argues  at  great  length  that  it  was 
an  oath  which  ought  not  to  be  kept.  He  then  says  that,  as  sood 
as  Harold  came  back  from  Normandy,  he  laid  the  case  before  the 
Witan,  who  declared  the  oath  not  binding,  and  with  one  consent 
elected  him  King.  This  would  almost  seem  to  be  during  Ead- 
ward's  lifetime ;  at  least  the  heading  of  the  Chapter  (manifestly 
corrupt)  contains  these  words,  "Domino  favente  et  faveto  [sic] 
convivente  Edwardo  ipsum  regnisse  affirmant."  This  I  do  not 
profess  to  explain,  unless  the  writer  supposed  some  settlement  in 
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Harold's  favour  to  have  been  made  during  Eadward's  life-time 
(of.  Tol.  iL  p.  421  et  Beqq.).  The  actual  passage  in  the  text  runs 
4US  follows; 

"  Haroldus  .  .  .  suis  demum  redditus,  quid  pertulerit,  quid 
eg^erity  cunctis  palam  exponit.  Exponentem  ut  audita  universitas 
in  ird  excandescity  initam  mediante  sacramento  pactionem  improbat, 
ne  observeretur  vehementer  reclamat.  '  Absit^'  inquiunt, '  absit  ut 
serviamus  Normannis.  Absit  ut  fastis  Normannici  jugo  barbarico 
nobilitatis  AnglicsB  urbana  libertas  nullateniis  substematur.'     Quid 

multa? 

Condamant  omnes,  aedet  hsec  sententia  ounctis. 

PoBthabitoque  juramenti,  quod  nullum  esse  credebatur,  periculo^ 
Haroldus  demum  unanimi  onmium  consensu  sublimatur  in  Begem." 

I  do  not  relj  on  this  as  history,  though  possibly  the  statement  is 
not  to  be  cast  aside  without  thought.  The  main  value  of  the 
passage  is  to  show  how  strong  and  enduring  the  local  tradition  was. 
This  ac(*ount,  asserting  Harold's  popular  election  in  the  strongest 
terms,  is  not  very  many  years  older  than  the  French  Life  of 
Eadward. 

Later  still,  we  have  Peter  of  Langtofb  (i.  398)  distinctly  asserting 
both  the  &ct  and  the  lawfulness  of  Harold's  election  ; 

"  Apr^  la  mort  Eduuarde,  Harald  est  elu 
Ray  par  la  commune,  la  coroune  ad  resceu  ; 
En  drayture  et  ley  leans  est-il  tenn." 

Again  Robert  of  Brunne  (i.  66)  is  puzzled,  and  adds  a  comment  of 

his  own; 

'*  After  Saynt  Edward,  Harald  Kyng  ))ei  ches, 
t^orgh  conseile  of  )>am  alle,  and  he  pe  scheld  lea 
Right  and  in  lawe,  ]>e  barons  held  him  trewe. 
Neverles  kisfcUshed  brought  ua  aorwoe  alle  newe,^ 

Of  the  two  Scandinavian  writers  of  whom  I  have  here  to  speak, 
I  have  already  quoted  the  passage  from  Snorro  (see  above,  p.  595). 
He  distinctly  asserts  an  election,  though  he  makes  the  election  be 
obtained  through  an  alleged  will  of  Eadward,  on  which  he  seems 
inclined  to  throw  some  doubt.  The  other  Northern  writer  is  the 
Biographer  of  Olaf  Tryggwesson,  whom  I  have  already  quoted 
(vol.  ii.  p.  542)  as  the  only  writer  who  seems  anxious  to  canonize 
Harold.    He  says  distinctly  (263)  that  '*  after  Eadward,  Harold 
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the  son  of  Godwine,  whom  some  call  a  saint,  took  the  Kio^dom 
by  the  will  of  all  the  folk  in  the  land**  ("Eptir  Jatvard  Koof 
toe  rikiy  af  vild  alz  landfolksins,  Haraldur  Qudina  son,  er  soniir 
kalian  helgan  vera").  I  shall  have  to  quote  this  writer  again  at 
another  stage. 

I  now  turn  to  the  writers  who  are  more  or  less  decidedly  hostile 
to  Harold.  These  sometimes  deny  the  &ct  of  the  election,  some- 
times they  wrap  up  the  fact,  just  as  they  do  the  fact  of  Eadwanfs 
recommendation,  in  vague  and  declamatory  phrases.  I  will  qaote 
first  the  purely  Norman  writers,  and  then  those  who  represent 
a  certain  mixture  of  Norman  and  English  traditions. 

First  comes  William  of  Poitiers  (Giles,  p.  1 3 1 ),  who  denies  that 
there  was  any  election  at  all ; 

''  Yerus  namque  rumor  insperatb  venit,  Anglicam  terram  Bege 
Edwardo  orbatam  esse,  et  ejus  coronft  Heraldum  omatom.  Nk 
suatmmt  vescmua  Anglus,  quid  elecUo  puhlica  siaiueret  ccnnden; 
sed  in  die  lugubri,  quo  optimus  ille  humatus  est,  qunm  geoB 
universa  plangeret,  perjurus  regium  solium  cum  plausu  oceupaai, 
quibusdam  iniquis  faventibus.  Ordinatus  est  non  sanctd  oonse- 
cratione  Stigando,  justo  zek)  Apostolici  et  anathemate  minkterio 
sacerdotum  privati." 

William  of  Jumibges  (vii.  3 1)  is  shorter  and  still  yagner,  bn^ 
by  complaining  that  Harold  beguiled  away  the  whole  Engliafa 
nation  from  their  allegiance  to  Duke  William,  he  admits  that 
Harold  had  the  hearts  of  the  nation  with  him,  and  does  in  ^ect 
imply  the  election.     His  words  are, 

"  Cujus  [Edwardi]  regnum  HenJdus  corUintid  intxisit,  ex  fideli- 
tate  pejeratus,  quam  juraverat  Duci.  Ad  quem  Dux  protin^ 
l^atos  direxit,  hortans  ut  ab  hftc  insanift  resipisceret,  et  fiden 
quam  juramento  spoponderat  condign&  subjectione  servaret  At 
ille  non  soliim  hoc  audire  contempsit,  yerdm  omnem  Angl(»-oin 
gentem  ab  illo  infideliter  avertit.^ 

Orderic  (492  C),  who,  higher  up  in  the  same  page  (see  vol.  iL 
p.  541),  showed  some  signs  of  generous  feeling  towards  Harold, 
becomes  at  this  point  more  savage  against  him  than  anybody  else. 
He  affirms,  in  apparent  contradiction  to  William  of  Jumiiges,  that 
Harold's  accession  was  against  the  will  of  a  large  part  of  the 
English  nation.     This  I  believe  to  be  a  confused  account  of  the 
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temporary   refusal   of   Northumberland  to    acknowledge   Harold. 
Orderic  mentions  Eadward's  death  and  burial,  and  then  goes  on ; 

^'Tunc  HeralduSy  ipso  tumulationis  die,  dum  plebs  in  exsequiis 

dilecti  Regis  adhuc  maderet  fletibus,  k  solo  Stigando  Archiepiscopo 

(quem  Romanus  Papa  suspenderat  a  divinis  officiis  pro  quibusdam 

cruninibus)  sme  communi  consensu  cUiarwm  PreeatUvan  et  Comitfwm 

proeerwmque  conaecra^usyfwrtvm,  prceripaU  diadematis  et  ptMrpura 

decus.   Audientes  autem  [Angli,  I  presume]  temer<xricmh  invcuionem 

quam  Heraldus  fecerat^nrati  sunt;  et  potentiorum  nonnuUi  fortiter 

obsistere  parati  a  subjectione  ejus  omnino  abstinuerunt.     Alii  verb, 

nescientes  qualiter  tyrannidem  ejus,  quae  jam  super  eos  nimis  ex- 

creyerat,  evaderent,  et  h  contra  considerantes  qubd  nee  ilium  de- 

jicere,  nee  alium  Regem,  ipso  regnante,  ad  utilitatem  regni  sub- 

stituere  valerent,  coUa  ejus  jugo  submiserunt,  viresque  facinori 

quod  inchoaverat  auxerunt.      Mox  ipse  regnum,  quod  nequiter 

invaserat,  horrendis  sceleribus  maculavit." 

To  these  we  may  add,  as   speaking   in  the   same   spirit,  the 

Verdun  Chronicle  of  Abbot  Hugh  (Labb6,  i.  194) ; 

'^  Etuuardus  Anglorum   Rex   obiit,   qui,   quia  sine   filiis   fiiit, 

consitnguineum  suum   Wilelmum    Normannorum   Comitem    post 

Be  reguare  instituit.      Sed   Heroldus,  contra  sacramentum  quod 

Willelmo  fecerat,  regnum  invasit." 

Of  the  poetical  writers,  Wace  (10977)  speaks  of  a  coronation 

and  of  homage  received  by  Harold.     He  says  nothing  of  election ; 

but,  as  usual,  there  is  nothing  in  him  of  the  brutal  violence  so 

common  in  the  other  Norman  writers. 

"  Dez  ke  li  Beui  Ewart  fu  mora,  Unkes  al  Due  n'en  volt  parler, 

Heraut  ki  ert  manant  h  fora  Homages  priBt  h  fc^eltez 

Se  fist  ^Qoindre  h  coroner ;  Des  plus  riches  h  des  ainz  nez.*' 

Benott  (36656)  is  characteristically  much  fiercer ;  he  distinctly 
denies  both  all  election  and  all  ecclesiastical  consecration,  and  mixes 
up  the  supposed  wrongs  of  Tostig  with  those  of  William. 

''Heraut,  de  ooyeitise  espru,  Eissi,  senz  nule  autre  devise, 

Senz  autre  conseil  qui*n  fiist  pris,  Paijur,  faus,  pleins  de  coveitise, 

Saisi  le  reigue  demaneis  ;  Se  fist  coroner  k  grant  tort : 

Parjurez  e  faus  se  fist  reis  For  e'en  fu  puis  destrait  e  mort. 

Eissi,  senz  icele  unction  Ne  tint  envers  le  due  fiance 

£  senz  cele  sacration  Ne  ostage  ne  oovenance, 

Qu'en  deit  £ftire  k  rei  saintement  De  son  frere  ne  11  sovint ; 

Le  jor  de  son  coronement.  Eissi  out  le  reaume  e  tint." 
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We  DOW  come  to  the  other  class  of  writers,  those  who  wroite  m 
England  under  more  or  less  of  Norman  influence,  and  who  eos- 
trast  remarkably  with  those  who,  like  Simeon  and  Roger  of 
Howden,  are  content  to  follow  Florence.  First  comes  WillixB 
of  Malmesbury,  who  gives  two  accounts  in  different  parts  of  hk 
work.  The  former  passage  (ii.  228)  I  have  already  quoted  (see 
above,  p.  588).  At  a  later  stage  (iii.  238)  he  comes  back  to  ifee 
subject  again  and  gives  quite  a  different  account.  The  English 
were  divided  between  Harold,  William,  and  Eadgar;  bat  it  is 
now  neither  Harold  nor  William,  but  Eadgar,  in  whose  &Yoar 
Eadward  had  made  his  final  bequest.  Notwithstanding  thb 
bequesty  notwithstanding  a  real  diversity  of  sentiment  amoi^ 
themselves,  all  give  Harold  an  outward  support,  and  he  obtaini 
the  Crown.  This  is  very  vague  and  obscure.  It  may  posablj 
mean  that  Harold  was  elected  by  a  large  majority,  though  aamt 
votes  were  given  for  other  candidates.     The  words  are, 

"Rex  Edwardus  fato  functus  fuerat.  Anglia  dabio  faT<»c 
nutabat,  cui  se  rectori  committeret  incerta,  an  Haroldo  an  Willelmo 
an  Edgaro ;  nam  et  ilium,  pro  genere  proximum  regno,  pro- 
ceribus  Rex  commendaverat,  tacito  scilicet  mentis  judicio,  atd 
prono  in  clementiam  animo.  Quar^,  ut  prsedixi,  Angli  diversb 
votis  ferebantur,  qtiamms  paldm  ctmcH  bona  Haroldo  tinpr»»- 
rentur :  et  ille  quidem,  diademate  fastigiatus,  nihil  de  pactis  inter 
se  et  Willelmum  cogitabat." 

This  passage  of  William  of  Malmesbury  is  our  first  distanet 
mention  of  the  rights  of  Eadgar.     It  is  the  first  hint  of  a  doc- 
trine whose  partizans  were,  as  time  went  on,  largely  to  increase. 
According  to  this  account,  Eadward^s  wishes  are   in   favour  of 
Eadgar,  and   his   wishes  are  supported  by  a  party  among   the 
Witan.     This  is  the   first  setting  forth  of  Eadgar  as  an    actoal 
candidate ;  but  there  is  a  passage  of  Orderic  (598  A),  in  which 
he  seems  to  think  it  necessary  to  explain  why  William  came  to  the 
Crown  rather  than  any  one  of  the  English  royal  family ;  **  Guil- 
lelmus   Dux   Normannorum,  defidente  stirpe  EegU  Edgari   qius 
idonea  esset  ad  tenend/u/m  sceptrum  regale,  cum   multis   millibos 
armatorum  ad  Anglos  transfretavit^  et  in  campo  Senlac  invasorem 
regni  Albionis  Heraldum  hello  peremit."     Here  we  clearly  see  the 
first  glinunering  of  the  new  view,  which  gets  a  little  plainer  in 
William  of  Malmesbury,  and  much  plainer  in  those  who  came  after 
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him.  William's  two  accounts  became  stock  passages,  which  were 
copied  by  the  inferior  writers  who  followed  hira,  just  as  Florence's 
description  was  copied  by  Simeon  and  other  more  judicious  com- 
pilers. For  instance,  William's  description  is  taken  as  the  ground- 
•work  of  that  given  by  Roger  of  Wendover  (i.  513),  which  how- 
ever is  well  worthy  of  notice.  The  hereditary  right  of  Eadgar 
is  now  put  much  more  prominently  forward  than  it  was  a 
hundred  years  earlier. 

^^  Defimcto,  ut  prsedictum  est,  Eadwardo,  Anglorum  Rege  sanc- 
tissimo,  iluctuabant  proceres  regni,  quem  sibi  Regem  prseficerent 
et  rectorem.  Quidam  enim  Willelmo  Normannorum  Duci,  quidam 
Comiti  Haroldo  filio  Godwini,  alii  autem  &yebant  Eadgaro  filio 
Cadwardi.  Eadmundus  verb  Latus-Ferreum,  Rex  naiuralis  de 
stirpe  Regtmij  genuit  Eadwardum,  Eadwardus  Eadgarum,  cui  de 
jure  regrvwm  dehehatwr  Anglorwm.  Sed  H^roldus,  vir  callidus  et 
astutuB,  intelligens  quia  'nocuit  semper  differre  paratis,'  in  die 
EpiphaniiB,  qud  Rex  Eadwardus  sepultus  est,  extortS  fide  a  ma- 
joribusy  capiti  proprio  imposuit  diadema." 

This  account  of  Roger  of  Wendover  is  followed  in  nearly  the 
same  words  by  Matthew  Paris  (3  ed.  Wats),  and  in  the  Winchester 
History  by  Thomas  Rudbome  (Ang.  Sacr.  i.  241),  who  makes  some 
most  singular  comments  which  I  shall  consider  in  another  note. 
It  implies  more  distinctly  than  William  of  Malmesbury  does  that 
the  Duke  was  supported  by  a  party — whether  of  native  English- 
men or  not — who  had  influence  in  England.     But  the  rights  of 
William  are  now  much  less  dwelt  on  than  the  rights  of  Eadgar. 
Indeed  there  is  another  version,  which  leaves  out  William  alto- 
gether, and  dwells  wholly  on  the  rights  of  Eadgar.     The  nation, 
or  a  part  of  it,  is  in  favour  of  the  iEtheling,  but  Harold,  by  his 
wealth,  his  popularity,  his  vigour  and  energy,  by  some  means  of 
some  sort,  good  or  bad,  contrives  to  supplant  him.     We  first  find 
this  view  where  we  should  hardly  have  looked  for  it,  namely  in 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  761  D),  whom  we  elsewhere  see 
(vol  L  p.  332)  firmly  believing  in  the  hereditary  rights  of  William. 
His  account  is  very  short,  but  it  has  become,  like  those  of  Florence 
and  William  of  Malmesbury,  one  of  the  stock  passages  for  later 
writers  to  copy.     The  West  Minster  is  hallowed,  Eadward  dies  and 
is  buried ;  then 

^'Quidam  Anglorum  Eadgar  Atheling  promovere   volebant  in 
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Regem.     Haraldus  verb,  yiribna  et  genere  fretnSy  r^;iii 
uiYasit." 

This  is  followed  in  one  of  the  altematire  accounts  in 
and  B.  Higden  (see  above,  p.  586),  but  they  add  a  veiy  smsd 
reason  why  Eadgar  was  passed  by.  namely  "quia  puer  cnt,  et 
tanto  oneri  minilks  idoneus."  The  means  of  Harold's  influffyg 
is  described  in  different  words  by  different  copyists,  but  the 
fullest  is  that  into  which  it  swells  in  E^ghton  (2339).  He 
had  Higden  before  him,  and  Higden  gave,  as  an  altematiTe 
statement,  Florence's  account  of  the  recommendation  of  Eadwwrd 
and  the  election  of  Harold.  "  Tradit  tamen  Marianus,**  says  Hig- 
den (284),  after  giving  the  other  account,  ''quod  Bex  Edwardnt 
ante  obitum  suum  designa/verit  Haraldum  B^m  futunun,  quern 
proceres  mox  in  Begem  erexerunt."  The  unlucky  use  of  the 
doubtful  word  "  designaverit"  instead  of  Florence's  ^  elegerat"  kd 
Knighton  astray,  and  he  turned  the  recommendation  into  a  pro- 
phecy. He  kept  however  the  distinct  statement  of  the  eledioo 
by  the  "proceres,"  but  mixed  it  up  with  the  usual  talk  about 
"occupavit"  and  with  the  mention  of  Eadgar,  out  of  Heniy 
of  Huntingdon.     The  result  is  worth  giving  in  full ; 

"Tradunt  quidam  quod  Bex  Edwardus,  ante  obitum  soum, 
Haroldum  prcedixU  futurum  Begem  post  se,  quern  prooesres  mox 
in  Begem  erexerunt.  Mox  Haroldus  regnum  occupavit,  qaod  per 
novem  menses  circiter  tenuit.  Quidam  enim  Edgarum  Adelyn^ 
filium  Edwardi  filii  Edmundi  Ferrei  Lateris,  B^m  constitaoe 
moliebantur,  sed  quia  puer  erat  tanto  regimini  inidoneus  et  in 
bursS  minus  refertus,  Haraldus  Comes,  cui  erat  mens  astotior, 
crumena  fecundior,  et  miles  copiosior  et  pompis  gloriosior,  sinistro 
omine  regnum  occupavit." 

This  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  later  compilers  pot 
together  those  accounts  which  we  often  see  quoted  in  modem  books 
as  if  they  were  of  equal  authority  with  the  Chronicles.  It  is 
amusing  to  see  how  Eadward's  recommendation  of  Harold,  the 
best  political  act  of  his  life,  is  changed,  through  the  stages  of 
"  elegerat,"  "  designaverit,"  "  prsedixit,"  into  an  exercise  of  the 
prophetic  powers  of  the  saint.  Still  it  is  some  comfort  to  see^ 
standing  forth  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  the  bit  of  true  histoiy 
which  is  set  forth  in  the  words,  "quem  proceres  in  Regem 
erexerunt." 
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T  have  gone  on  uninterruptedly  through  the  Latin  writers,  but  I 
ciisli  now  go  back  some  generations  to  quote  the  very  curious 
kccount  given  by  Robert  of  Gloucester  (i,  354  Heame).  He  is  all 
oj-alty  towards  the  iEtheling,  and  admiration  towards  those  who 
rupported  his  cause. 

"Harald  Iffn  false  erl,  J>o  Seynt  Edwarde  dede  lay, 
flym  sulue  he  let  crouny  kyng  ^ulke  sulue  day, 
Falislyche ;  vor  Seynt  Edward  so  wel  to  hym  tnxste, 
)>at  he  bytot  hym  Engelond,  JMtt  he  yt  well  wnste 
To  Wyllammes  byof  >e  bastard,  duo  of  Nonnandye. 
Ac  hym  sulf  he  made  kyng  myd  saoh  trecherye. 
Ac  pe  gode  tryw  men  of  pe  lond  vtolde  abbe  ymade  kyng 
\e  kvnde  eyr,  ]>0  ^onge  chyld,  Edgwr  Apelyng, 
Wo  so  were  next  kyng  bykunde,  me  clupe])  hym  Ajwlyng. 
))ervor  me  clupede  hym  so,  yor  bykunde  he  was  next  kyng. 
Ac  Harald  made  hys  wey  byvore,  as  myd  suykedom, 
Myd  jjftjs  and  myd  yayre  byheste,  and  avong  ]>e  kynedom. 
So  jxU  somme  hym  ehoae  alout,  and  somme  hem  hulde  stylle, 
And  sofl&ede  as  hii  noe^t  ne  myjte  al  o)>erefl  wylle. 
So  )»t  Harald  was  kyng,  to  wom  ]7e  hele  >e  kynedom. 
And  Seynt  Edwardes  ^te  by  hym  to  so]7e  come. 
Vor  )k>  bygan  ])e  wow  vorst,  as  me  my^te  yse, 
]iat  ssolde,  as  Se^nt  Edward  seyde,  by  )>re  kynges  day  be." 

Loyalty  to  Eadgar  and  the  orthodox  interpretation  of  Eadward's 
vifidon  of  course  go  together. 

Lastly,  one  step  only  remains  to  be  taken,  namely  to  make  the 
oath  and  perjury  of  Harold  a  sin,  not  against  William  but  against 
Eadgar.  We  get  the  first  glimmering  of  this  in  a  Flemish  writer 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  Hariulf,  the  author  of  the  Chronicon 
Centulense  or  Chronicle  of  Saint  Hiquier  in  the  second  volume  of 
D'Achery's  Spicilegium.  He  died  in  1143.  His  account  (p.  345) 
is  as  follows ; 

^'Postquam  autem  mortuus  est  Bex  Ethguardus,  Herioldus 
quidam  Comes  regnum  sibi  accepit  contra  fas,  et  contra  fidem 
sacramenti  quod  praedicto  Regi  juraverat,  spondens  quod  pronepoti 
ipsius  Regis,  nomine  Elfgaro,  regnum  cederet  absque  ullo  impedi- 
mento.  At  quum  regni  potestate  et  fascibus  injust^  uteretur, 
expuiso  Hthffitardi  pronepoie  Elfgaro,  summus  et  super  omnia  potens 
Deus,  in  cujus  jussu  constant  regna  terrarum,  et  qui  donat  ei  cui 
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yult,  signo  mirabili  h  cgbIo  ostenso,  destinavit  Gmllelmuin  Dieia 
Normannorum  Anglorum  Regem  fieri  ;  et  quia  yeraciter  Dei  loli 
idipsum  Guillelmus  appetebat  rei  prosperitate  probattun  esL* 

We  may  mark  here,  Firsts  That  Harold  is  supposed,  as  indod 
he  is  in  the  story  of  his  oath  to  'William,  to  have  some  kind  d 
power  of  disposing  of  the  Crown  or  influencing  its  dispodL 
Secondly,  That  no  earthly  right  is  recognized  in  William;  k 
is  expressly  called  to  the  Kingdom  by  a  sign  from  heaTen  m. 
the  shape  of  the  comet. 

But  it  was  reserved  for  an  Englbh  writer  of  the  fifteenth  ooitaiy 
finally  to  put  the  notions  of  Hariulf — wherever  Hariulf  fonnd  tkoa 
— into  shape,  and  that  into  a  shape  exactly  suiting  the  Ikigii^ 
politics  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Famous  John  Hardjng^  li?iBg 
so  long  after  the  time,  naturally  knew  things  which  had  not  been 
revealed  to  those  who  lived  earlier.  He  devotes  two  stanzas  of  his 
Chronicle  to  the  matter  (p.  232  ed.  Ellis).  Eadward's  miradeB 
have  just  been  spoken  of;  then 

"  Sone  after  that  he  dyed  and  went  to  blysse  ; 
But  fyrtte  he  made  Duke  Herold  protectonre 

Of  hiB  cousyne,  to  goveme  and  to  wyase, 
Edgar  Athelyng,  full  3ronge  a  govemoure. 
Whom  he  ordeyned  to  be  his  succesaoure. 

As  very  heyre  to  Edmonde  Ironesyde ; 

But  this  Herolde  then  set  all  that  asyde. 

***** 

Herolde  by  strength  then  crowned  was  for  kynge, 
Forswome  that  was  upon  the  euangelystes 

For  to  crowne  Edgar  Athelynge, 
And  hym  protecte  and  defende  in  all  wyse 
Unto  his  age,  that  none  the  realm  suppryse. 

ThU  was  hi$  othe  of  irAie^  he  wufonwore, 

All  3rf  he  made  Edgar  an  earle  therefore.*' 

Protectors  were  much  more  familiar  in  the  days  of  John  Hardyng 
than  they  were  in  the  days  of  Florence  and  the  Chroniclers.  Here 
too  is  a  special  revelation,  that  the  oath  broken  by  Harold  was  an 
oath  to  Eadgar,  and  not  an  oath  to  William.  We  here  get  the 
history  of  the  eleventh  century  as  it  was  convenient  to  read  it  in 
the  days  of  Richard  of  York  and  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  The 
"very  heir"  is  wrongfully  kept  out  by  usurpers,  the  strictest 
doctrine  of  legitimacrjr  only  is  to  be  acknowledged,  and  the  rights  of 
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illiam,  so  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  William  of  Poitiers  and  Henry  of 
intingdon,  are  now  (234)  expressly  denied.     William  came 

"  In  trone  royall  to  have  the  monarchje, 
By  his  oonqaest  and  his  'victorye, 
Witboute  tjtle  of  rygfat  to  hym  discente. 
But  onely  of  his  tryumphall  entente." 

Lastly,  I  suppose  that  I  ought  at  least  to  mention  the  words  in 
kiich  Harold's  accession  is  recorded  in  the  Brut  y  Tywysogion, 
d66.  In  the  English  translation  the  entry  stands  thus;  ''That 
Larold  ^who,  at  first  earl,  through  cruelty  after  the  death  of  King 
Idward  unduly  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom  of  England, 
raa  despoiled  of  his  kingdom  and  life  by  William  the  Bastard,  duke 
f  Normandy,  though  previously  vauntingly  victorious.  And  that 
^Uliam  defended  the  kingdom  of  England  in  a  great  battle,  with 
01  invincible  hand,  and  his  most  noble  army.''  I  am  sorry  that 
nay  ignorance  of  Welsh  hinders  me  from  judging  of  the  accuracy 
)f  the  translation  of  the  words  in  Italics,  which  certainly  have  a 
strange  sonnd.  The  whole  passage  is  an  amplification  of  the  cor- 
responding passage  in  the  Annales  Cambrise,  in  which  there  is 
nothing  answering  to  them. 

I  have  thus  traced  out  the  various  statements  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  Harold's  election.     That  it  was  a  perfectly  regular 
act  is  asserted  by  two  of  our  highest  original  authorities,  and  their 
narrative  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  narratives  of  those 
original  authorities  who  do  not  directly  mention  the  fact.     The 
statement  of  the  Peterborough   Chronicler  and  of  Florence  was 
accepted,  as  preferable  to  the  counter-statements,  by  some  of  the 
best  and  most  careful  compilers  of  the  next  age.     Even  the  Scan- 
dinavian writers  and  Harold's  own  local  panegyrists  at  Waltham 
ftre  at  least  witnesses  to  a  tradition.     Simeon,  Boger  of  Howden, 
and  Balph  of  Diss  are  something  more.     They  deliberately  pre- 
ferred Florence's  statement  to  any  other,  at  a  time  when  other 
statements  were  much  more  acceptable  to  the  reigning  powers. 
As  the  idea  of  elective  kingship  gradually  died  out,  the  tradition 
of  Harold's  regpilar  election  would  seem  stranger  and  stranger,  so 
that  for  a  later  writer  to  accept  it  really  implied  a  certain  amount 
of  critical  and  independent  judgement.    On  the  other  hand  we  have^ 
first  the  fact  that  the  highest  Norman  authority  of  all,  the  Tapestry, 
VOL.  m.  R  r 
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though  it  does  not  directly  assert  the  election,  is  quite 
with  that  version,  while  it  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  legend  d 
Harold  seizing  the  Crown  by  force  or  fraud.   Moreover  the  witneflses 
against  Harold,  from  the  very  beginning,  do  not   agree  Mmm 
themselves.     Some  say  that  there  was  no  public  election  ;  HaroU 
they  tell  us,  seized  the  Crown  by  a  conspiracy  with  a  few  ma. 
and  reigned  against  the  will  of  the  nation.     Others  complain  t^ 
Harold  beguiled  away  the  whole  English  people  trom.  their  alk^ 
ance  to  the  lawful  heir.     All  wrap  up  their  story  in  irague  and 
declamatory  phrases,  which  may  mean  anything  or  nothing  stti 
which  contrast  forcibly  with  the  distinct  and  clear  stasemeDt  <d 
Florence.     Then,  as  we  get  a  little  further  away  from  the  time,  aO 
kinds  of  new  ideas  come  in.     Each  writer,  from  Henry  of  Hust- 
ingdon  to  John  Hardyng,  tells  the  story  according  to  the  poUdeil 
theories  of  his  own  age  and  his  own  party.   When  the  notion  of  here- 
ditary right  was  gaining  strength,  when  a  &mily  sat  on  the  throof 
who  had  other  claims  than  those  of  the  first  Norman  conqnoYVs^ 
the  supposed  rights  of  William  began  to  drop  out  of  sights     From 
the  twelfth  century  onwards,  we  hear  more  and  more  of  £adgVr 
less  and  less  of  William,  till  at  last,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  we  vt 
pointedly  told  that  it  was  not  William  but  Eadgar  to  whom  the  fiilse 
oath  of  Harold  was  taken.     Thus  the  true  tradition  of  'Htavld's 
election  had  to  struggle  with  greater  difficulties  in  each  generati<»r 
as  to  each  generation  the  ancient  notion  of  popular  election  of  King' 
became  less  and  less  familiar.     The  Peterborough  Chronicler  alone, 
in  the  joy  of  his  heart,  recorded  the  election  of  the  hero  whom  he 
loved  at  the  moment  when  it  happened.    Every  other  writer,  from 
Florence  onwards,  who  asserted  Harold's  lawful  election,  asserted 
it  in  the  teeth  of  prevalent  prejudices  and  prevalent  misstatements. 
From  the  contemporary  entry  in  the  Chronicle  to  the  one  true  jewei 
half  hidden  in  the  dung-heap  of  Knighton,  the  evidence  in  favour  of 
Harold's  election  forms  a  chain  of  evidence  of  the  very  highest 
kind,  all  the  higher  because  every  statement  after  the  first  is  made 
in  the  teeth  of  statements  on  the  other  side. 

Is  then  the  conventional  talk  about  Harold's  accession,  the  tal^ 
about  "  occupavit,"  "  invasit,"  "  arripuit,"  and  the  like,  mere  inven- 
tion, mere  wanton  slander  )  Or  is  it  founded,  as  both  legend  sdiI 
calumny  generally  are  founded,  on  some  truth  misrepresented  or 
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CLisoonceived  1   I  think  that  in  this  case  also  the  legend  has  a  certain 
;roixiidwork  of  truth.    The  origin  of  this  kind  of  talk  is  probably  to 
»e  found  in  the  extreme  haste  with  which  the  burial  of  Eadward, 
Ike  election  and  the  coronation  of  Harold,  were  got  through.   There 
nrcus    indeed  nothing  illegal  or  unprecedented  in  the  matter.     The 
irs'fc  election  of  Eadward  himself  had  been  made,  just  like  the  elec- 
tion of  Harold,  before  the  burial  of  the  Ring  whose  death  had  caused 
bhe  vacancy.     And,  had  Eadward  been  on  the  spot,  he  might  per- 
haps have  been  crowned,  as  well  as  elected,  with  as  great  haste  as 
Harold  was.     And  the  hurried  election  of  Harold  was  far  more 
regular  than  the  hurried  election  of  Eadward.     It  does  not  appear 
ihaty  when  Harthacnut  died,  any  regular  Meeting  of  the  Witan  was 
actually  in  session.    The  first  election  of  Eadward  must  have  been 
made  only  by  the  citizens  of  London  and  such  of  the  other  Witan 
as  could  be  got  together  at  the  moment.    But  the  death  of  Eadward 
took   place  during  the  Christmas  Feast,  so  that  Harold's  election 
"was   made  by  the  ordinary  Midwinter  Gem6t.     The  thing  then  was 
done  lawfully  and  regularly  ;  still  it  was  done  with  a  haste  which 
might  well  seem  strange^  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  men  in 
other  lands,  prejudiced  against  Harold,  prejudiced  against  England* 
ignorant  of  the  Laws  of  England,  should  look  on  the  matter  in  the 
worst  possible  light.    On  William  and  his  friends  the  news  came  like 
a  thunder-clap.    They  heard  in  the  same  breath  that  Eadward  was 
dead  and  that  Harold  was  consecrated  Ring.    Eadward  was  King  on 
the  morning  of  Thursday ;  before  the  evening  of  Friday,  Eadward 
was  in  his  grave,  and  Harold  was  King,  full  King,  King  crowned  and 
anointed.     All  WiUiam*s  schemes  were  defeated,  as  far  as  it  rested 
with  the  peaceful  action  of  the  people  of  England  to  defeat  them. 
Not  a  moment  had  been  allowed  him  to  press  his  claims.   The  thing 
was  done,  and  the  sword  only  could  undo  it.     It  was  no  wonder 
then  if,  in  Norman  eyes,  the  haste  of  Harold's  accession  seemed 
strange,  indecent,  altogether  wicked.     That  it  was  thoroughly  good 
according  to  English  Law  was  a  point  about  which  William  of  Poitiers 
and  his  fellows  neither  knew  nor  cared  anything.     They  naturally 
vented  their  wrath  in  talk  about  "  invasit "  and  **  arripuit.''     As 
usual,  declamatory  expressions  got  substance.    Harold  was  rhetori- 
cally said  to  have  "  seized ''  the  Crown  ;   thence  came  a  story  that 
he  physically  seized  it  with  his  own  hands.     The  burial  and  the 
coronation  were  performed   on    the  same  day ;   thence  came  a 
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story  that  Harold  seized  the  time  of  Eadward's  burikl  for  a 
election  and  coronation.  Lastly,  the  temporary  refasal  of  NorthoB- 
bcriand  to  acknowledge  Harold,  of  which  I  shall  have  to  speak  i 
few  pages  on,  no  doubt  grew  into  the  account  in  Orderic,  cofM  I7 
some  later  writers,  about  a  large  part  of  the  nation  standing  aloof 
from  Harold,  or  being  actually  hostile  to  him. 

I  have  now  dealt  with  two  of  the  three  points  touching  HaroU*! 
accession,  namely,  the  recommendation  of  Eadward  in  his  &Toiir, 
and  his  actual  election  by  the  Witan.  The  third  point  which  remaioi 
is  the  coronation.  It  is  impossible  wholly  to  disentang^Ie  the  evidence 
bearing  on  the  coronation  firom  the  evidence  bearing  on  the  Section, 
so  that  some  of  the  references  belonging  to  the  subject  of  the  cor»- 
nation  have  been  unavoidably  forestalled.  There  remains  hoi 
more  than  one  point  to  be  formally  discussed  in  another  note. 


NOTE  D.  p    42. 
The  Cobonatiok  of  Habold. 

There  are  three  points  for  discussion  with  regard  to  the  Corona- 
tion of  Harold ; 

First,  Was  Harold  duly  consecrated  with  the  usual  eoclesiastica/ 
rites  ? 

Second,  Who  was  the  officiating  Prelate  at  the  ceremony  f 

Third,  What  was  the  place  of  the  ceremony  f 

The  evidence  on  the  first  point  is  as  decisive  as  evidence  can 
be.  The  ecclesiastical  consecration  of  Harold  is  asserted  bj  all 
the  three  Chroniclers.  Abingdon  and  Worcester,  with  small  Terbal 
differences,  both  say,  **  Her  weai%  Harold  Eorl  eac  to  Cynge  ^e- 
halgod"  Peterborough  uses  another  word  and  gives  us  the  date ; 
'^  Harold  Eorl  .  .  .  wses  gebletaod  to  Cynge  on  Twelftan  maeeee 
dssg."  Florence,  in  the  passage  which  I  have  throughout  taken 
as  my  text,  states  the  same  fact,  and  adds  the  name  of  the  con* 
secrator.  Harold  was  ''ab  Aldredo  Archiepiscopo  Eboraoensi 
honorific^  consecratus."  I  therefore  have  not  hesitated  to  describe 
Harold  in  the  text  as  consecrated  by  Ealdred,  according  to  the 
form  of  consecration  then  in  use  in  the  English  Church. 

The  writers  whom   I   have   already  quoted   as  following  the 
account  of  Florence  with  regard  to  the  recommendation  and  the 
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election,  naturally  follow  him  also  with  regard  to  the  coronation. 
rike  coronation  is  also  mentioned  as  an  alternative  statement  by 
those  Tvriters  who   mention  the  recommendation  and  election  as 
alternative  statements.     It  is   somewhat  curious  that ,  Knighton, 
whose  account  is  the  most  confused  of  all,  seems  (X  Scriptt.  2339) 
to  have  no  doubt  about  the  coronation ;  "  Nunc  Haraldus  ab  Al- 
dredo    Cboracensi  Archiepiscopo   consecratus   est."     This  is  the 
one  position  which  he  leaves  without  alternative  or  self-contra- 
diction.    The  coronation  is  of  course  also  asserted  by  the  writer 
De  Inventione  (c.  20) ;  ''  Rex  igitur  consecratus  a  Stigando  Do- 
robemensi  Archipnesule."     According  to  his  Norwegian  admirer 
(263),    Harold   was   consecrated   King  and   anointed   {smeared) 
with    holy  chrism ;  "  Hann  var  vigdr   Kongr  oc  smurdr  helgum 
chrlsma."     Snorro  also  (Johnstone,  192  ;  Laing,  iii.  77)  asserts 
that  he  was  duly  consecrated,  and  that  on  hb  consecration  all  the 
chiefs  and  people  of  the  land  submitted  to  him  ("Haralldr  var 
til  konungs  tekinn,  oc  vigdr  konungs-vigslo  inn  xiii  i  P&ls-kirkio. 
Gengo  ]>a  allir  hbfdingiar  til  handa  honom,  oc  allt  fSlk'*). 

The  Norman  writers  nearest  to  the  time  do  not  deny  an  ecclesi- 
astical consecration.  Only  they  affirm  that  the  officiating  Prelate 
was  Stigand.  *'  Ordinatus  est  non  sanct^  consecratione  Stigandi,*' 
says  William  of  Poitiers  (121  Giles);  so  Orderic  in  the  passage 
already  quoted  (see  above,  p.  603),  who  even  goes  further,  and  says 
that  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  Stigand  without  the  consent 
of  the  other  prelates  and  nobles.  William  of  Jumi^ges  (see  above, 
p.  602)  slurs  over  the  whole  matter  with  the  words  ^  regnum  in- 
vasit."  The  Tapestry  distinctly  represents  an  ecclesiastical  con- 
secration, but  the  Prelate  standing  by  the  King  on  his  throne  is 
significantly  marked  "  Stigant  Archieps." 

It  is  only  when  we  get  further  from  the  time  that  we  find  any 
distinct  denial  of  an  ecclesiastical  consecration  of  some  sort.  Wace, 
as  we  have  seen  (see  above,  p.  603),  is  colourless.  Benoit,  in  the 
passage  already  quoted  (ib.),  distinctly  denies  any  ecclesiastical  con- 
secration. So  does  the  author  of  the  French  Life  ;  he  first  asserts 
(4079-4081)  that  Harold  caused  himself  to  be  elected  and  crowned, 
because  no  one  dared  oppose  him ; 

'*  II  Be  fist  de  muz  eslire 
E  curuner ;  kar  cuntredire 
Nel  oea  nula." 
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He  presently  goes  on  to  say,  more  at  length,  that  the  ooromM 
was  done  hastily  by  laymen  without  any  ecclesiastical  rite  ; 

"  De  la  Tephanie  fu  U  feste,  De  seculers  e  lai  g&nty 

Curune  mise  sur  sa  teste ;  Par  orgoil  sad^ement. 

E  leDdemein  ke  rois  Aedward  Sanz  Bacrement  de  aeint  igliae. 


Muruit,  ke  mut  li  fu  vis  tard,  Fu  curunez  e  sanz 

(w-  4095-4102.! 


The  story  that  Harold  put  the  Crown  on  his  own  head 
comes  from  an  expression  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  in  the 
of  his  two  accounts  (ii.  228  ;  see  above,  p.  604),  ^  extorta  ^  prin- 
cipibus  fide,  diadema  arripuit."     For  this  Roger  of  Wendov^er  (see 
above,  p.  605)  substitutes  the  words  ''extortd  fide  a  majonboB. 
capiti  proprio  imposuit  diadema.*'    In  this  he  is  followned,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  Matthew  Paris  and  Thomas  Rudbomey  but  the  latler 
adds   an   explanation  which  I   must  presently  examine    mare  ^ 
length.    The  Hyde  writer  too  tells  us  (290),  '^regnum  An^ofnui 
.  .  .  usurpavit,  regiumque  diadema  sibi  imposuit."     So  the  aotlur 
of  the  Annales  Regum  Anglic  (in  the  Rishanger  volome,  p.  427) ; 
'^  Haroldus  filius  Qodwyni  die  sexto  Januarii  seipsum  apud  We^- 
monasterium   coronavit."     The   same  words  occur  in    Bromptioo 
(958)  as  an  alternative.     The  Ramsey  historian  also  (c  120,  p 
461)  speaks  to  the  same  effect;  '^Haraldus  .  .  .  diademate  regni 
sese  temer^  insignivit." 

In  all  these  writers  the  feeling  against  Harold  is  manifest,  with 
the  seeming  exception  of  Thomas  Rudbome.     He  first  of  all,  as  I 
have  said,  tells  the  story  in  words  borrowed  from  Roger  of  Wendover, 
including  the  self-coronation  of  Harold,  and  his  description  as  ^  vir 
callidus  et  astutus.''     But,  as  he  gets  on,  he  gradually  soften&     He 
is  sorry  that  Harold  was  guilty  of  perjury  (Ang.  Sac.  L  242),  because, 
if  he  had  not  been  so,  he  would  most  likely  have  defeated  William 
{"  utinam  Haroldus  non  perjurus  fuisset,  et  disciplinam  Aristotelis 
quam  dedit  Alexaudro  Magno  sequutus  fuisset ;  fortb  Dei  auxilio  et 
non  dubium,  ut  aliquibus  videtur,  vicisset  Willelmum'').  He  then  goes 
on  to  explain  how  it  came  to  pass  that  Harold  was  never  anointed, 
and  why  he  put  the  Crown  on   his  own  head  (*'  Iste  Haroldus, 
quam  vis  semetipsum  propriis  manibus  coronasset,  numquam  tamen 
Rex  inunctus  erat ").    Harold  had  scruples  about  being  crowned  by 
Stigand,   on  account  of  his   pluralities   (''noluit  enim  inungi  a 
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»t^ig«uido  Cantuariensi  Archiepiscopo,  quia  injustb  duos  pontificatus, 
iz-  Oantuariensem  et  Wjntoniensem,  detinuit").'    He  wished  to  be 
.Tiointed  by  Ealdred,  but  that  Primate  was  very  sick  at  the  time. 
BEeix-old  therefore  put  off  his  unction  till  Ealdred's  recovery  ("  dis- 
;ulit;  enim  recipere  regiam  inunctionem  quousque  Aldredus  Ebora- 
3eosis  Archiepiscopus  sanitati  restitueretur,  gravi  enim  infirmitate 
pro  -tunc  detinebatur ").    Unluckily  Ealdred  never  recovered  during 
Borold's  reign,  and  Harold  therefore  went  without  unction  alto- 
pettier  (^' Arehipranml  Ter6  EboiaoeiiBiB  Aldredus  ab  infirmitate 
xniiiimb  convaluit  usque  ad  mortem  sen  occisionem  Haroldi ").    The 
statement  of  Florence  and  his  followers  or,  as  Kudbome  says,  of 
IR^lph  of  Diss  and  some  others  ("quod  autem  Badulphus  de  Dyseto 
Ltondoniensis  Decanus  et  quidam  alii  scribunt "),  that  Harold  was 
oonsecrated  by  Ealdred,  he  explains  as  meaning  that  Ealdred  simply 
consented  to  his  consecration,  not  that  he  consecrated  him  in  per- 
son  C'  hoc  intelligendum  est  quia  Aldredus  Archiepiscopus  sic  con- 
sensit  consecrationi,  non  quod  egit  sen  dedit  munus  consecrationis 
in  aeto^').     How  Ealdred  oonld  be  said  to  consent  to  a  consecra- 
tion which  never  took  place  is  not  very  clear.     For  all  this  Rud- 
bome  refers  to  "  Auctor  de  Concordantiis  Historiarum  Anglise  sub 
literd  H."    In  this  story  I  can  see  only  an  ingenious,  but  somewhat 
unlucky,  attempt  to  reconcile  contradictory  statements.    Still  there 
is  something  remarkable  in  the  canonical  scrupulousness  which  it 
attributes  to  Harold,  though  the  form  which  it  takes  is  somewhat 
singular.     If  canonical  disabilities  affected  one  Primate  and  bodily 
ailments  the  other,  one  does  not  see  why,  as  in  some  later  cases, 
Saint  Wulfstan  or  any  other  Bishop  in  the  land  might  not  have 
officiated  by  lawful  commission. 

Putting  aside  then  the  misstatements  and  misconceptions  of 
other  writers  as  well  as  the  ingenious  explanations  of  Thomas  Bud- 
borne,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  ecclesiastical  consecration, 
as  asserted  by  the  contemporary  writers  on  both  sides,  must  be 
admitted  as  an  undoubted  fact.  The  only  question  open  to  reason- 
able doubt  is  whether  Ealdred  or  Stigand  was  the  consecrator.  The 
Chroniclers,  writing  at  the  time,  before  any  controversy  had  arisen, 
did  not  mention  the  celebrant.  Florence,  after  misstatements  had 
arisen,  thought  it  right  to  put  on  record  that  the  celebrant  was 
Ealdred.     He  is  followed  by  the  best  later  compilers,  among  whom 
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Thomas  Stubbs  (X  Scriptt.  1702)  should  specially  be  mentiooad^k 
he  writes  as  the  historian  of  the  Primates  of  Tork,  and,  thoi^  h 
adopts  the  words  of  Florence,  he  doubtless  represents  the  ia^ 
pendent  tradition  of  the  church  of  York.  The  onljr  strictlj  Ei^^ 
writer  who  represents  Harold  as  crowned  by  Stigand  is  the  Wais- 
ham  writer  De  Inventione.  The  compilers,  from  Roger  of  Weodavtr 
onwards,  seem  to  have  been  more  taken  with  the  notion  of  HartMi 
putting  the  Crown  on  his  own  head.  Perhaps  they  did  not  hOx 
understand  the  point  of  the  question  between  Ealdred  and  SdgBsd. 

On  the  other  hand,  William  of  Poitiers  and  Orderic  distincdj 
assert  that  Harold  was  crowned  by  Stigand  (see  above,  pp.  602, 603'; 
but  they  do  it  in  rhetorical  passages,  in  which  they  go  on  to  enkj]p 
on  Stigand's  schismatical  position.  Their  evident  object  is  m 
represent  Harold's  coronation  as  uncanonical  and  invalid.  Tht 
representation  in  the  Tapestry  is  singular.  It  does  not  show 
Stigand  in  the  act  of  crowning  or  anointing  Harold.  Harold  b 
already  crowned  and  seated  ou  his  throne,  and  Stigand  stands  bf, 
seemingly  addressing  the  people.  The  Tapestry  always  seems  to 
me  the  most  honest  and  trustworthy  of  all  Norman  accounts ;  other- 
wise I  could  almost  believe  that  there  is  here  an  attempt  to  insinuate 
that  Stigand  was  the  celebrant  without  directly  asserting  it. 

The  question  is  simply  this,  Is  this  Norman  statement  to  be 
accepted  in  opposition  to  the  statement  of  Florence,  evidently  meant 
in  answer  to  it  1     The  statement,  very  brief  and  casual,  of  the  one 
Waltham  writer,  cannot  be  thought  to  add  much  to  the  str^agth  of 
the  case.    His  notions  about  Stigand  are  a  little  confused  throughoat 
his  story,  and  he  might  easily  take  for  granted  that,  if  a  King  wis 
crowned,  he  must  have  been  crowned  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury.   Leaving  then  the  De  Inventione,  are  we  to  believe  WOliam  of 
Poitiers,  supported  to  some  extent  by  the  Tapestry,  or  are  we  to  be- 
lieve Florence  1    I  at  least  have  no  doubt  as  to  preferring  Florence 
to  William.    Each  is  undoubtedly  the  champion  of  one  side  ;  still  the 
position  of  the  two  writers  is  widely  different.     The  Archdeacon  of 
Lisieux  wrote  as  the  laureate  of  a  living  sovereign,  from  whose 
favour  he  had  everything  to  hope.     The  monk  of  Worcester  wrote 
to  clear  the  memory  of  a  fallen  hero  from  the  calumnies  which  were 
already  beginning  to  gather  round  it.    William  of  Poitiers  writes  in 
a  spirit  of  frantic  reviling  against  Harold ;  Florence  never  displays 
any  unbecoming  bitterness  against  the  Conqueror.   Besides  this,  the 
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ssertion  of  William  is  simply  an  assertion ;  the  assertion  of  Florence 
Las  the  weight  of  a  denial.  Add  to  this  that  William  writes  of 
i  transaction  which  happened  in  a  foreign  land  of  whose  laws  and 
.ntemal  affairs  he  clearly  knew  nothing.  Florence,  though  hardly 
>f  an  age  at  the  time  to  say  much  from  his  own  knowledge,  was  an 
Englishman  and  a  Worcester  monk,  a  member  of  a  body  which 
doubtless  still  watched  the  career  of  their  former  Bishop  with 
interest.  As  far  then  as  the  comparative  value  of  witnesses  goes,  it 
seems  to  me  that  Florence  is  a  witness  in  every  way  more  trust- 
-worthy  than  William  of  Poitiers. 

The  probability  of  the  case  lies  the  same  way.    We  have  seen 
that  the  episcopal  ministrations  of  Stigand  were  at  this  time  com- 
monly avoided  in  England.    Harold  himself  had  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  446) 
chosen  Cynesige  and  not  Stigand  to  hallow  his  minster  at  Waltham. 
It  is  therefore  most  unlikely  that,  on  the  occasion  of  this  still 
greater  ceremony,  Harold  should  run  the  smallest  risk  of  awakening 
scandal  or  objection.     The  custom  of  the  time,  and  Harold's  own 
earlier  conduct^  show  that  Ealdred  would  be  asked  to  perform  the 
ceremony,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Lastly,  if  the  ceremony  was  really  performed  by  Stigand,  the 
assertion  that  it  was  performed  by  Ealdred  must  have  been  a  deli- 
berate falsehood  on  the  part  of  Florence  or  his  informants.     Mere 
mistake  or  carelessness  could  never  have  led  to  it.     But  if  the  cele- 
brant really  was  Ealdred,  we  can  understand  that  the  statement 
that  it  was  Stigand  might  get  abroad  without  any  absolute  lying  0|i 
the  part  of  any  one.     Let  us  suppose  a  rumour  of  Harold's  corona- 
tion reaching  the  Norman  court.     Such  a  rumour  might  well  come 
without  the  name  of  the  officiating  Prelate.     It  would  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Prelate  whose 
proper  fanction  it  was,   the   Metropolitan  of  Canterbury.     The 
natural  surmise  that  Harold  must  have  been  crowned  by  Stigand 
would  soon  grow  into  a  rumour  that  he  actually  had  been  crowned 
by  Stigand.     The  consecration  of  the  perjured  King  by  the  schis- 
matic Primate  would  lead  to  fresh  invectives  against  both.     Such 
a  consecration  would  be  'declared  to  be  no  consecration;    strict 
churchmen,  in  the  vigour  of  their  rhetoric,  would  say  that  Harold 
had  never  been  consecrated  at  all.     In  the  next  stage  those  words 
would  be  taken  literally,  and  we  thus  reach  the  point  at  which 
Benoit  denies  the  performance  of  any  religious  ceremony.     This 
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process  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  by  which  ecclesiastical 
constantly  apply  the  name  of  concubine,  or  sometimes  harden 
still,  to  the  wives  of  priests  or  to  other  women  to  whose 
there  was  any  canonical  objection.     Lastly,  the  belief  that 
had  no  ecclesiastical  consecration,  mixed  up  with  tlie  talk 
"  arripuit "  and  *'  invasit,"  led  not  unnaturally  to  the  idea, 
seems  first  to  appear  in  Roger  of  Wendover,  that  Harold  pot  At 
Grown  on  his  own  head. 


There  is  then,  I  think,  no  doubt  whatever  that  Harold 
consecrated  King  with  all  the  usual  ecclesiastical  rites.  That  the 
ceremony  was  performed  by  Ealdred  may  be  thought  one  degree 
less  certain,  but  that  too  seems  to  me  to  be  a  point  on  whk^ 
scepticism  is  unreasonable.  One  point  only  remaina,  namefy  t^ 
place  of  the  ceremony,  whether  Harold  was  crowned  in  the  M 
minster  of  Saint  Paul  or  in  the  new  minster  of  Saint  Peter. 

Our  direct  evidence  either  way  comes  from  quite  inferior  writen: 
those  nearest  the  time,  both  Norman  and  English,  do  not  mentaoo 
the  place.  Some  of  the  passages  have  been  already  qnoted 
We  have  seen  that  Snorro  places  the  ceremony  at  Saint  PauTs. 
The  list  of  coronations  in  what  we  may  conveniently  call 
Rishanger,  followed  by  an  alternative  statement  in  Bromton,  places 
it  at  Westminster.  So  does  John  of  Peterborough,  under  1066; 
"  Successit  in  regnum  Haroldus  Dux  West-Saxonum,  filios  Qo&- 
wini,  in  crastino  obitCls  Regis,  id  est  in  die  Epiphanise^  apud 
Westmonasterium  coronatus.'*  On  the  other  haud^  in  the  Hrevis 
Relatio  (Giles  4)  we  read, 

"  Adhuc  autem  erat  corpus  ejus  [Edwardi]  super  terram,  sicnt 
illi  postea  retulerunt  qui  hsec  se  videre  dixerunt^  quimi  Heraldus, 
quasi  insanus  atque  postponens  quidquid  Willelmo  Comiti  de  regno 
AnglisB  juraverat,  videlicet  quod  ei  illud  fideliter  post  mortem 
Regis  Edwardi  servaret,  consentientibus  sibi  civibus  Londonijp, 
multisque  aliis  insaniss  ejus  faventibus,  apud  sanctum  Fiaulum  in 
civitate  Londoniee,  contra*  omnem  rectitudinem,  coronam  regni 
Anglisa  arripuit." 

Comparing  this  evidence,  such  as  it  is,  the  balance  is  distinctly 
in  favour  of  Westminster.  The  witness  of  Snorro,  apparently  in 
favour  of  Saint  Paul's,  really  tells  the  other  way.  For  he  had  just 
before  said    (Johnstone,  191  ;  Laing,  iii.  77)   that  Eadward   was 
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unecl  at  Saint  Paurs,  whereas  there  is  no  need  at  all  to  prove 
iat>  he  was  buried  at  Westminster.  Snorro  most  likely  con- 
bunded  the  minsters  of  the  brother  Apostles.  But  his  statement 
Isiiizictly  is  that  Harold  was  crowned  in  the  same  church  in  which 
lladT^ard  was  buried,  that  is,  in  Saint  Peter's. 

ITlie  spirit  of  the  Brevis  Relatio,  a  bitter  Norman  pamphlet  of 

;lie  time  of  Henry  the  First,  is  abundantly  shown  in  my  extract. 

rfa.e  writer  professes  to  speak  from  what  he  has  heard  from  those 

v^lio    were  present.     But  does  his  statement  really  assert  a  corona- 

bion.    at  Saint  PauFs )     What  he  records  is  something  which  took 

place  at  Saint  PauFs  before  Eadward's  burial.     This  then  could 

not    be  Harold's  coronation,  for  that  took  place  after  Eadward's 

burial.     Also  he  does  not  speak  of  a  formal  coronation  ;  he  uses 

one    of  the  set  phrases  of  Norman  declamation,  "  coronam  regni 

Angliae  arripuit."     Afterwards  (p.  5)  he  makes  William  say  how 

**  Heraldus  coronam  regni  Angliee  sibi  imposuissef     These  are 

the    rhetorical   phrases  which  led  to   the   later  story  of  Harold 

cro'wiiing  himself,  but  they  do  not  in  themselves  imply  any  actual 

coronation  at  all.     If  the  writer  of  the  Brevis  Relatio  means  an 

actual  coronation,  he  is  at  once  convicted  of  error  by  his  placing 

the  coronation  before  the  burial.     But  it  is  just  as  likely  that  he  is 

not  talking  of  the  coronation  but  of  the  election.     Harold  seizes 

the  Crown  with  the  consent  of  the  citizens  of  London  and  many 

others.     That  is  most  likely  the  author's  way  of  putting  the  fieict 

that  he  was  elected  by  the  citizens  of  London  and  the  rest  of  the 

Witan,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  an  Assembly  in  which  the 

citizens  of  London  were  likely  to  take  a  prominent  part  might  be 

held  in  Saint  PauVs. 

It  is  therefore  by  no  means  clear  that  there  is  any  evidence  at 
all  for  Saint  Paul's.  The  direct  evidence  for  Westminster,  though 
not  good,  is  a  little  better.  The  statement  of  John  of  Peter- 
borough is  very  clear  and  straightforward,  but  the  date  of 
his  Chronicle  is  uncertain,  and  it  is  in,  any  case  long  after  the 
time.  His  entry  may  be  merely  copied  from  Rishanger,  whose 
statement,  being  found  in  a  special  list  of  coronations  and  royal 
burials,  has  a  certain  value,  as  not  being  a  mere  obiter  dictum, 
but  the  assertion  of  a  man  who  was  specially  enquiring  into  a 
certain  subject. 
But  I  rest  the  coronation  of  Harold  at  Westminster  far  less  on 
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these  late  statements  than  on  the  probability  of  the  case  a^  ^ 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  implied  evidence  of  earlier  wiitn 
Florence  on  the  one  hand,  William  of  Poitiers  and  Orderie  oa  de 
other,  seem  pointedly  to  connect  the  buria}  of  Eladward  and  xk 
coronation  of  Harold.  In  Florence's  narrative^  Eladward  dies  aas 
is  buried ;  **  Obiit  Lundonise  et  in  crastino  sepultns  r^o  mate. . . 
Quo  tumulato,"  he  continues,  in  the  passage  which  I  have  ao  ofia 
referred  to,  "  Subregulus  Haroldus  ...  die  eodem  ...  in  Bcfos 
est  honorific^  consecratus."  Two  great  ecclesiastical  oeremooia 
one  immediately  following  the  other,  take  place  on  the  same  daj; 
in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary,  the  preanrnpCiM 
surely  is  that  they  took  place  in  the  same  church.  WiHiam  d 
Poitiers  again  (see  above,  p.  602)  and,  I  may  add,  Williara  d 
Malmesbury  (see  above,  p.  588),  seems  to  complain  of  the  indeoeocj 
of  having  the  coronation  on  the  same  day  as  the  burial,  but  tkj 
connect  the  two  things,  and  they  in  no  way  imply  any  difiereniee 
of  place.  It  is  only  Orderic  (see  above,  p.  603),  who,  by  the  use 
of  the  word  '^  furtim,"  might  possibly  suggest  that  Harold  took 
advantage  of  the  funeral  in  Saint  Peter*s  to  be  crowned  elsewhere 
by  Stigand.  But  he  does  not  distinctly  say  so,  nor  do  his  words 
necessarily  imply  it.  It  strikes  me  then  that  Florence  im]dicB 
Harold's  coronaticm  in  Saint  Peter's  and  that  nobody  else 
denies  it. 

In  fact,  there  was  every  motive  for  Harold  to  be  crowned  in 
Saint  Peter's,  there  was  none  for  him  to  be  crowned  anywhere  ds& 
Eadmund  and  Cnut  had  been  crowned  at  Saint  Paul's,  but  Saint 
Paul's  was  no  traditional  crowning-place  of  West-Saxon  royalty. 
Kingston  had  been  forsaken,  and  no  other  one  spot  had  definitively 
taken  its  place.  No  prescription  was  broken  through  by  a  West- 
minster coronation,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  recent  conaecradon 
of  the  church,  the  death  and  burial  of  the  Founder,  would  draw  all 
men's  minds  to  the  newly  hallowed  temple,  and  cause  it  to  be 
chosen  before  all  others  for  the  greatest  of  national  rites.  To 
believe  that  the  Prelates  and  the  other  Witan  buried  Eadward  at 
Saint  Peter's,  and  then,  without  any  conceivable  motive,  marched  off 
to  Saint  Paul's  to  crown  Harold,  seems  utterly  preposterous.  Thoe 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  West  Minster  was,  from  the  verj 
beginning,  designed  as  a  national  crowning-place.  The  assertion  of 
the  doubtful  charter  to  that  effect  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  505)  is  confirmed 
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'  tbe  practice  of  later  ages.  William  was  crowned  at  Saint 
iter's.  The  fact  that  he  was  crowned  there  is  in  truth  no  slight 
^gument  that  Harold  was  crowned  there  before  him.  William 
*d.  no  motive  to  innovate  on  such  a  point.  His  only  reason  for 
eing  crowned  at  Saint  Peter's  must  have  been  because  Saint 
^eter's  had  been  specially  designed  by  Eadward  for  Kings  to  be 
rowned  in.  And  that  motive  would  tell  just  as  strongly  with 
larold  as  with  William.  William  had  every  motive  to  connect 
iimBelf  in  every  way  with  the  memory  of  Eadward,  and  to  put 
limself  forward  in  every  way  as  the  true  successor  of  Eadward  and 
^e  fidtbfal  executor  of  his  wishes.  But  Harold  had  exactly  the 
same  motives  to  do  exactly  the  same.  A  passage  of  William  of 
Malmesbnry  (quoted  above,  p.  555)  which  has  been  pressed  into  the 
service  of  the  other  side  (Stanley,  Memorials  of  Westminster,  48) 
lias  no  reference  to  the  matter  at  all.  All  that  is  there  said  is 
that  William  favoured  the  Abbey  of  Westminster  because  he  was 
crowned  there,  and  that  William's  successors,  out  of  reverence  for 
Saint  Eadward's  tomb,  were  crowned  there  also.  There  is  not  a 
word,  expressed  or  implied,  to  show  that  William's  was  the  first 
coronation  in  the  West  Minster. 

I  have  then,  in  these  three  notes,  gone,  to  the  best  of  my  power, 

through  the  whole  of  the  points  suggested  by  my  text  from 

Florence.    I  trust  that  I  have  shown  that  we  have  the  strongest 

ground  that  history  can  give  us  for  believing  that  Harold  the  son 

of  Godwine  was  in  every  way  a  lawful  King  of  the  English,  a  King 

chosen,  crowned,  and  anointed,  according  to  the  ancient  use  of  this 

Church  and  Realm.    We  may  quote  without  hesitation  the  words 

even  of  his  own  romantic  biographer,  when  he  introduces  his  hero 

(ii.  151)  as  '' Hlustrissimus  Eex  legitimus  Haroldus,  jam  ritd  ac 

legitime  coronatus."     The  evidence  of  true  history,  as  distinguished 

from  the  voice  of  calumny  and  misconception,  sets  Harold  before 

us  as  recommended  by  the  dying  will  of  his  predecessor,  as  chosen 

to  the  Kingdom  by  the  consent  of  a  full  and  regular  Assembly  of 

the  whole  nation,  as  consecrated  to  his  kingly  office  with  all  the 

rites  of  the  Church,  at  the  hands  of  a  Primate  whose  canonical 

position  no  man  ventured  to  gainsay.     And  we  may  add  that  there 

is  no  ground  for  depriving  the  royal  Abbey  of  Saint  Peter  of  the 

choicest  flower  in  the  rich  garland  of  its  historic  memories.     There 
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is  no  ground  for  doubting  that  the  spot  which  b^ield   ibe  md 

unction  of  Edward  and  Elizabeth  had  already 

honour  still,  in  being  the  spot  where,  for  the  first  and 

English  history,  an   English   King  received  the  £nglish  Omi 

purely  because  he  was  the  worthiest  of  the  English  people. 


NOTE  E.  p.  43. 
Thb  Ancient  Coronation  Office. 

For  the  details  of  the  coronation-rite  I  have  gone  mainly  to 
Selden's  Titles  of  Honour  (p.  115),  to  Taylor's  Glory  of  R^ahtj, 
a  very  careful  and  accurate  work  devoted  wholly  to  the  sab|eet  «/ 
coronations,  and  to  the  third  volume  of^Maskell's    Monomenta 
Ritualia  Ecclesisa   Anglicans.     As   we    know  that    Harold   wa? 
"honorific^  consecratus,"  the  very  words  in  which  Florence  pre- 
sently describes  the  coronation  of  William,  I  have  held  myself  faSr 
justified  in  describing  him  as  crowned  according  to  the  office  thca 
in  use  in  the  English  Church,  that  commonly  known  as  the  Cotobm- 
tion  Office  of  iEthelred.      This   office  is  printed   in  full    by  Mr. 
Taylor  in  an  Appendix.     It  is  also  printed  by  Mr.    Maskell,  hat 
piecemeal  in  the  notes  to  a  later  office,  which  makes  it  exoeedinglj 
difficult  to  follow. 

It  would  seem  from  the  rubric  of  this  office  that  the  coronati<» 
of  the  King  was  intended  to  follow  immediately  upon  his  electioo 
by  the  Witan.  He  was  to  be  led  by  two  Bishops  from  the  meeting 
of  the  Elders  to  the  church  ('^consecrandum  B^pem  tie  conoenHt 
Seniorum  duo  Episcopi  per  manus  producant  ad  ecclesiam."  Taylor, 
395  ;  Maskell,  3).  This  office,  as  I  have  said  in  the  text,  has  loDg 
been  a  privilege  of  the  Bishops  of  the  two  sees  of  Durham  and  Bath 
and  Wells.  This  custom^  which  has  lasted  down  to  our  own  dar 
(see  the  Coronation  Office  of  her  present  Majesty,  Maskell,  p.  88  )r 
dates  from  the  time  of  Richard  the  First,  who  was  led  (see  Boger 
of  Howden,  Scriptt.  p.  Bed.  374  6)  by  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Darham, 
and  Reginald,  Bishop  of  Bath.  But  it  appears  from  Guy  oi 
Amiens  (see  pp.  556,  558)  that  William  was  led  by  the  two  Arch* 
bishops.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  this  privilege  of  the  sees  oi 
Durham  and  Wells  is  not  older  than  Richard's  time  (Maskell,  xxix.;. 
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kylor,  321,  325,  et  seqq.),  and  that  his  choice  of  Bishops  for  the 
urpose  "was  determined  bj  the  high  descent  of  the  Bishops  of  those 
es  at  that  particular  time,  and  that  from  them  the  right  passed 
1  to  their  successors. 

The  election  in  the  church  by  the  clergy  and  people  ("  ab  Episcopis 

I  a  plehe ")  is  something  distinct  from  the  earlier  civil  election. 

a  my  text  I  have  simply  transferred  to  the  coronation  of  Harold 

he    account  which  we  find  given  of  the  coronation  of  William. 

!The  process  is  much  the  same  in  the  later  offices,  down  to  the 

orm  for  the  coronation  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  according  to  a  device 

brawn  up  by  that  prince  himself  (see  Maskell,  73).    The  hereditary 

loctrine  is  set  forth  in  the  strongest  language,  but  the  principle  of 

election  is  put  forth  in  language  equally  strong.     Prince  Henry  is 

spoken  of  as  '*  rightfull  and  undoubted  enheritour  by  the  lawes  of 

God  and  man ; "  but  he  is  also  "  electe,  chosen,  and  required  by 

all   the  three  estates  of  this  lande  to  take  uppon  hym  the  seid 

coTonne  and  royall  dignitie."     The  assent  of  the  people  is  asked 

in  this  form,  "  WoU  ye  serve  at  this  tyme,  and  geve  your  wills  and 

assents  to  the    same    consecration,   enunction,    and    coronacion? 

Whereunto  the  people  shall  say  with  a  grete  voyce.  Ye,  ye,  ye ;  So 

be  it ;  Kyng  Henry,  King  Henry."     This  is  perhaps  the  Jast  very 

distinct  case  of  election.     Since  that  time  the  form  has  gradually 

shrunk  up  into  the  mere  recognition  which  is  now  all  that  takes 

place.  Indeed  the  election  itself  can  never  have  been  much  more  than 

a  form.  Such  a  form  allows  no  room  for  the  proposing  and  supporting 

of  opposing  candidates,  such  as  we  know  to  have  sometimes  taken 

place  at  royal  elections  (see  vol.  i.  pp.  291,  534,  ii.  p.  9).    It  happens 

at  a  stage  when  the  King  is  already  fixed  upon,  and  when  all  that 

is  needed  is  his  actual  admission  to  the  kingly  office.     The  reason 

for  going  through  such  an  empty  form  probably  was  that,  as  the 

coronation  was  an  ecclesiastical  rite,  it  was  thought  fit  that  there 

should  be  at  least  the  shadow  of  an  ecclesiastical  election,  an  election 

by  the  clergy,  and  by  the  people  in  their  character,  not  of  English 

freemen  but  of  baptized  men.    The  King-elect  had  been  already 

choeen  to  the  civil  office  ;  it  still  needed  the  voice  of  the  Church, 

the  voice  of  the  clergy  and  of  all  Christian  people,  to  declare  him 

worthy  of  the  ecclesiastical  sacrament.    This  ecclesiastical  election 

outlived  the  civil  one,  and  it  is  singular  to  trace  the  steps  by  which 

it  dwindled  down  to  the  present  unmeaning  form. 
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It  is  a  most  singular  thing  that  a  prayer  in  the  office  of  JEith 
or  rather  in  an  English  office  older  than  that  of  .^tfaelred, 
have  been  copied  for  a  King  of  the  French  in  the  fourteenth  cen 
without  changing  those  local  expressions  which  were  suited  to 
land  only.    This  curious  fact  was  first  mentioned  by  Selden 
of  Honour,  177, 189  3  see  also  Maskell,  14).   The  form  in  ^th 
office  prays  that  the  King  "  totius  B^ni  Anglo-Saxonnm  !Eod 
deinceps  cum  plebibus  sibi  annexis  ita  enutriat  et  doceaty  maniat  tf 
instruat,  contraque  onmes  visibiles  et  invisibiles  hostes  idem  potenttl 
r^aliterque  tuce  virtutis  regimen  administret,  ut  regale  solinm  Ticfe- 
licet  Anglorum  vel  Saxonum  sceptro  [sceptrum]  non  deserat.*'    1> 
the  later  English  forms  the  old  national  names  are  left  out.    Bat  m 
the  order  for  the  coronation  of  Charles  the  Fifth  of  France  in  1 37i 
(Selden,  p.  189)  the  latter  part  runs  thus,  "  ut  regale  solium  Tidcfioet 
Saxonum,  Merciorum,  Nordanchimbromm  sceptra   non    desent 
Maskell  also  (14)  quotes  another  French  office,  which  instead  of  the 
words  "  totius  Begni  Anglo-Saxonum  Ecclesiam  '*  reads  "  totius  Al- 
bionis  Ecclesiam."     On  this  he  quotes  Menard  as  arguing'  HmU  th^ 
King  of  the  French  anciently  had  royal  rights  over  the  Kingdom  cf 
England,  and  that  he  was  crowned  Ring  of  the  English.      He  sz^ 
gests  that  these  rights  arose  in  the  person  of  Lewis  From-beyond-Sea. 
who  might  inherit  a  claim  to  the  English  Crown  through  his  mother 
Ogiva  (Eadgifu.  See  vol.  i.  p.  208).   Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  thai 
the  French  scribes  in  both  cases  copied  English  offices,  and  Beemio^ 
two  distinct  English  offices,  of  which  that  used  for  Charles  the  Fifth 
would  seem  to  be  older  than  the  office  of  i£thelred.     The  formuk 
''Saxonum,  Merciorum,  Nordanchimbrorum "  must  be  older  than 
the  simple  form  "  Anglorum  vel  Saxonum."     The  passage  abo  sag- 
gests  another  question.     What  are  the  **  plebes  annexte,"  annexed, 
as  it  would  seem,  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Angles  and   Saxons  f 
Surely  the  reference  is  to  the  dependent  members  of  the  En^iah 
Empire,  a  reference  which  had  much  less  meaning  in  later  Engi^ 
offices  and  which  had  no  meaning  at  all  in  the  French. 

With  regard  to  the  unction,  it  strikes  me  that,  according  to  the 
ancient  English  rite,  the  King  was  simply  anointed  on  the  head. 
The  rubric  in  iEthelred's  office  (Maskell,  19)  copied  in  the  French 
office  (Selden,  116)  is  simply  "  hie  unguatur  oleo."  In  the  later 
offices  the  King  is  anointed  on  the  hands,  breast,  shoulders,  aod 
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i,  and  on  the  head  last  of  all.  In  the  veiy  ancient  office 
t^Ki  by  Maskell  (p.  76)  from  the  Pontifical  of  Archbishop 
k>^rht,  the  rubric  is  "  hie  verget  oleum  cum  comu  super  caput 
I3J3/'  but  another  rubric  follows,  '^unus  ex  pontificibus  dicat 
:ioiiein  et  alii  unguant."  This  may  possibly  mean  such  a  mani- 
L  imction  as  we  find  in  the  later  offices,  but  at  any  rate  the  order 
llfferent. 

^itb  regard  to  the  regalia,  the  Tapestry  represents  Harold  as 
.ding  the  orb,  which  at  a  modern  coronation  is  the  subject  of 
sqpecial  ceremony  and  is  directly  connected  with  the  investiture 
ttk  the  ''Imperial  mantle"  (Maskell,  114).  But  I  do  not  find 
y  rorm  for  the  delivery  of  the  orb  in  -^thelred's  office.  The 
€ywji  represented  in  the  Tapestry  seems  to  be  a  crown  of  fleurs-de- 
By  -which  is  the  form  of  the  crown  worn  by  Eadward  both  on  his 
eatbbed  and  in  the  earlier  scenes.  It  differs  from  that  which  has 
ist  before  been  represented  as  ofiered  to  Harold,  it  differs  also 
rom  that  which  Harold  bears  on  his  coins,  and  none  of  them 
eems  to  have  the  cross  on  the  top  to  which  Godwine  alludes  in 
lis  speech  in  the  great  Qem6t  of  1052  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  334). 


NOTE  F.  p.  48. 

The  Date  of  the  Mabriaoe  of  Habold  anb  Ealdoyth. 

It  did  not  occur  to  me,  when  writing  either  the  text  or  the 

Appendix  of  my  second  volume,  that  the  marriage  of  Harold  and 

Ealdgyth  could  be  placed  at  any  date  except  at  some  time  between 

the  death  of  her  first  husband  Grufiydd  and  Harold's  election  to  the 

Crown.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  47  7 .    The  different  accounts  which  we  have,  not 

one  of  them  of  first  rate  authority,  all  connect  the  death  of  Qru%dd 

and  the  second  marriage  of  his  widow  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  630),  as  if  no 

great  time  had  elapsed  between  the  two  events.     There  is  however 

no  direct  statement  as  to  the  date  to  be  found  anywhere,  and  one 

or  two  hints,  none  of  them  perhaps  of  any  great  strength  singly,  but 

having  together  a  sort  of  cumulative  force,  have  suggested  to  me 

that  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  the  marriage  may  have  taken  place 

after  Harold's  coronation. 

VOL.  III.  s  s 
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I.  One  of  the  fullest  of  the  aocounts  of  Ealdgyth,  whidi  I  qM 
in  ToL  iL  p.  630,  is  that  of  Benoit  de  Ste.  More,  no  great  mtboRV 
oertainlj.  He,  it  will  be  remembered,  places  the  deatli  of  Gnil^ 
and  consequently  the  marriage  of  his  widow,  affcer  Harold's  it» 
sion.  As  to  the  death  of  Grofiydd  he  is  of  course  wrong,  bat  ilf 
quite  possible  that  he  may  have  given  the  right  date  to  the  bv- 
riage,  and  may  have  wrongly  inferred  that  the  death  of  QnS)U 
must  have  happened  a  short  time  before  it. 

a.  What  more  immediately  concerns  us  at  this  point  k  tte 
none  of  the  accounts  of  Harold's  coronation  contains  any  mentioii 
Ealdgyih,  unless  the  expression  of  Orderic  (quoted  in  vol.  ii.  ^  ^y>\ 
which  follows  almost  immediately  after  his  account  of  the  ooroosiio- 
and  which  might  be  understood  to  imply  that  Harold  was  abeidj 
married,  be  taken  as  an  exception.  The  words  of  Ozderic  hovew 
do  not  seem  decisive.  Neither  of  course  is  the  absence  of  any  bmb- 
tion  of  Ealdgyth's  coronation  decisive  the  other  way,  hat  it « 
worth  mentioning  among  other  hints. 

3.  In  none  of  the  accounts  of  the  messages  whidi  passed  hetwea 
William  and  Harold  after  Harold's  coronation  is  there  a  ob^ 
word  implying  that  Harold  was  already  married,  though  some  atsi- 
tion  of  hb  marriage  would  have  been  much  to  the  purpose.  Ain 
several  of  the  versions  imply  that  Harold  could  have  msiw 
William's  daughter  even  after  his  coronation.  Waoe  (Boman  oe 
Rou,  1 1088)  thus  sums  up  Harold's  offences ; 

*'  Por  li  regne  se  peijura,  E  en  tristor  nust  son  Hgnage : 

£  li  regne  pui  li  dura.  Ne  volt  mie  fille  el  Dae  prendre, 

A  tut  li  regne  fiat  damage,  Ne  eonvenant  tenir  ne  rendre." 

So  again  in  the  Cartulary  of  Saint  Bertin,  p.  197  (a  passage  to 
which  I  shall  have  again  to  refer),  the  cause  of  ¥/llliam's  ezpedi^ 
is  said  to  be  *'  eo  quod  filiam  ipsius  Wilhelmi  in  uxorem  aocipcre 
recusaverit  [Haroldus] ."  This  is  hardly  the  language  which  wooU 
be  used  of  a  man  who  had  already  taken  another  wife.  PerhapB  too 
the  words  of  William  of  Malmesbury  (iiL  238)  may  look  the  sawe 
way.  He  tells  us  that  Harold  on  his  accession  *'  nihil  de  pscbs 
inter  se  et  Willelmum  cogitabat,  liberatum  se  sacramento  BSBfftBS 
quod  filia  ejus  quam  desponderat  citra  nubiles  annos  obierai**  ^ 
is  in  answer  to  a  message  of  William,  which  must  have  indo^)^ 
a  summons  to  marry  some  one  of  his  daughters.     Harold  snsff^ 
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t  the  particular  daughter  to  whom  he  had  engaged  himself  was 
.d.  This  is  not  at  all  like  the  language  of  a  man  who  was 
oadj  married. 

n  the  account  given  by  Eadmer  (5),  followed  by  Simeon  of  Durham 
>66),  it  is  still  more  distinctly  implied  that  Harold  could  have 
krried  William's  daughter,  even  after  his  coronation.  When 
fcrold  refuses  to  comply  with  William's  first  demands,  the  Duke 
ids  a  second  embassy,  calling  upon  him  at  any  rate  to  marry  his 
lighter,  which  Harold  refuses  to  do  (^*  Iteriim  ei  amic&  familiari- 
t>e  xnandavit  quaten^s,  aliis  omissis,  servatd  fidei  sponsione,  saltem 
Lam  Buam  uxorem  duceret.  ...  At  ipse  nee  illud  quidem  se  facere 
{He  .  .  .  respondit"). 

The  statements  quoted  in  the  last  two  paragraphs  are  of  course 
3ry  confused  and  contradictory.  Their  evidence  as  bearing  on  the 
isA  nature  of  the  engagements  entered  into  between  Harold  and 
iTilliam  I  shall  discuss  elsewhere.  But  it  is  remarkable  that, 
mong  several  passages  where  we  should  have  naturally  looked  for 
ome  mention  of  the  marriage,  if  it  had  taken  place,  not  one  men- 
ions  it,  while  some  distinctly  imply  that  it  had  not  taken  place. 

The  political  motive  of  the  marriage  would  be  much  the  same, 
irhatever  was  its  date.  Whether  it  happened  before  or  after  Harold's 
UKsession,  it  was  most  likely  an  attempt  to  secure  the  fidelity  of 
Eladwine  and  Morkere.  If  it  happened  after  the  coronation,  an 
obvious  time  for  it  would  be  the  time  of  Harold's  recognition  by 
the  Northumbrians  (see  Note  I). 

I  do  not  pretend  positively  to  decide  the  question,  as  there  is  no 
direct  testimony  either  way,  but  I  think  it  right  to  mention  that 
I  have  found  what  are  at  least  hints  favouring  a  view  of  the  matter 
which  had  not  occurred  to  me  when  I  spoke  of  it  in  my  former 
volume. 


NOTE  G.  p.  51. 

The  Chabacteb  of  Habold'b  Qovbrnmekt. 

I  MENTIONED  in  a  former  note  (vol.  ii.  p.  538)  that  Florence  of 
Worcester,  while  showing  a  deep  admiration  for  Harold  throughout 
his  career,  keeps  back  his  formal  panegyric  till  he  records  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Crown.    Immediately  after  the  passage  on  which  I  have 
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commented  in  three  successiye  notes,  he  draws  a  picture  desste 
Harold  as  in  every  respect  the  model  of  a  jost,  pious,  and  pAtntt 
King. 

^^  Haroldus  .  .  .  ut  regni  gubemacula  susceperat,  l^es  isifv 
destruere,  aequas  coepit  condere,  ecclesiarum  et  monasterionim  ft- 
tronus  fieri,  episcopos,  abbates,  monachos,  clericos  colere  dranl  k 
yenerari,  pium,  humilem,  affabilemque  se  bonis  onmibiis  exlubai, 
malefactore  exosos  habere,  nam  ducibus,  satrapis,  vioeoomidbus  tf 
suis  in  conmiune  prtecepit  ministris,  fares,  raptores,  regni  ^ 
turbatores  comprehendere  et  pro  patrisB  defensione  ij»emet  (ena 
manque  desudare." 

This  of  course  is  in  some  sense  an  ideal  picture.    That  istoeaj/i 
does  not  refer  only  to  Harold's  short  reign  as  King.   What  FIopcbs 
really  means  is  that  the  just  and  vigorous  government  of  HanMs 
earlier  days  was  continued  by  him  after  his  royal  election.   Florenees 
panegyric  of  Harold  the  King  is  in  short  identical  in  all  its  xoia 
features  with  the  Biographer's  earlier  panegyric  of  Harold  the  Eiii 
The  words  of  Florence  are  copied  by  most  of  the  writere  who  «pf 
his  account  of  the   election  and  coronation,  such   as  Simeon  d 
Durham  (1066),  Roger  of  Howden  (256  B),  Ralph  Higden  (iSi), 
and  the  Ely  History  (ii.  44).     It  seems  in  short  to  have  become  a 
sort  of  formula  with  aU  writers  who  took  the  national  side.    ^ 
strangest  thing  is  when  Knighton  (2337)  gives  it  in  an  abridged 
shape,  as  an  alternative  character  of  Harold,  after  some  of  die 
most  savage  abuse  on  record,  which  I  shall  presently  have  to 
quote. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  abuse  which  the  Norman  writers  hurl  it 
the  newly  chosen  King  is  something  perfectly  frantic.  WiUitni  <v 
Poitiers,  more  careful  for  England  than  England  was  for  herselfi 
tells  us  (146,  Giles)  how  William  delivered  the  Eangdom  whicfc^ 
conquered  from  the  proud  and  cruel  yoke  of  Harold  ("Prefect^ 
sustulit  a  cervice  tu£  superbum  crudelemque  dominatum  "BenUi ; 
abominandum  tyrannum,  qui  te  servitute  calamitosd  simul  et  igno- 
miniosi  premeret,  interemit.  Quod  meritum  in  omni  gente  gntnsL 
habetur  atque  prseclarum").  So  Orderic  tells  us  (492  A,  D)  how  the 
reign  which  had  begun  in  perjury  and  usurpation  was  carried  00 
in  tyranny  and  wickedness ;  ^  Heraldus  Qoduini  Comitis  filius  reg- 
num  Anglorum  usurpaverat,  jamque  tribus  mensibus  ad  miiltonuo 
detrimentum   perjurio   et   crudelitate,   aliisque   nequitiis   pollntns 
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luerat."  So,  directly  after;  "Mox  ipse  regnum  quod  nequiter 
easerat,  horrendis  sceleribus  maculavii"  He  goes  on  to  add 
iw  the  righteous  soul  of  Tostig,  whom  he  fancies  to  have  been 
Sngland,  was  vexed  by  the  unlawful  deeds  of  his  brother 
TosticuBy  Goduini  Comitis  filius,  advertens  Heraldi  fratris  sui 
rsevalere  facinus,  et  regnum  Augliie  variis  gravari  oppressionibus, 

grb  tulit"). 

In  the  French  Life  of  Eadward  (4445  et  seqq.)  we  begin  to  get 
etails.  After  a  little  moralizing,  we  get  a  long  account  of  Harold's 
Qormities,  charging  him  with  pretty  nearly  every  vice,  and  telling 
a  how  he  went  on  sinning,  and  how  Eadward  often  appeared  and 
ebuked  him  in  vain.  Then  follows  a  further  list  of  crimes,  some 
►f  which  are  very  curious ; 


"  Deners  cum  usurer  amasse, 
De  gent  reiudre  ne  s'alasse, 
Cum  vescunte  <U  eacheeker 
Bet  pur  deners  aounter ; 
Armes  e  chivalerie 


Del  tut  despit  e  ublie  ; 
Des  hestoires  n*enqtiert,  n'en  ot, 
Ne  cTanciene  geste  v/n  mot, 
Marchand  meuz  ke  prince  pert ; 
K*of  ses  fardeus  feires  quert/* 

(w.  4491-4500.) 


The  complaint  against  £[arold  for  neglect  of  historical  study  might 
surely  be  retorted  on  Eadward's  paneg3rrists  and  his  own  calumni- 
ators.   But  there  is  something  very  odd,  something  doubtless  charac- 
teristic of  the  Sheriffs  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  picture  of  the 
King  sitting  ^  like  a  Sheriff"  at  the  exchequer,  counting  over  his 
money.     This  charge  of  avarice  we  shall  come  across  again,  and  it 
perhaps  contains  a  certain  ground-work  of  truth.     That  is  to  say, 
the  threatening  aspect  of  the  times,  especially  after  Ead ward's  lavish 
expenditure  on  ecclesiastical  objects,  called  for  a  prudent  economy, 
which  was  sure  to  be  misunderstood.     I  do  not  understand  what  is 
meant  by  Harold's  contempt  for  arms  and  chivalry,  which  is  re- 
peated in  an  earlier  and  shorter  revilement  of  him  (w.  4283-4310). 
It  cannot  mean  contempt  of  the  specially  Norman  chivalry,  as  the 
word  is  in  this  very  passage  applied  to  Harold's  own  prowess.  ■  For 
the  poet  goes  on  to  set  forth  Harold's  strength  and  courage  in 
strong  terms,  though  he  adds  that  his  frightful  wickedness  made  his 
"chivalry**  of  no  use  to  him. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  Knighton's  portrait  of  Harold's  kingly 
goyemment;  here  it  is  in  full  (2339).  Harold  has  just  been 
crowned  by  Ealdred ; 
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**  Iste  devenit  nimis  elatus  et  cupidus  in  collectione  anri  ei 
et  thesaurorum,  nee  oMqitam  tixorem  ducere  voluU,  aed  vi 
filias  baroDum  et  procemm  et  militum  de  regno,  qaod  ipn  ms 
ferebant.  Et  de  forestis  suis-tantam  ferocitatem  et  severiti^ 
ergo  adjacentes  nobiliores  exercuit,  quod  quamplnres  adnOekn 
et  multos  depauperayit.  Nee  mirum,  quamvis  ex.  his  et  ex  i& 
nimis  odiosus  devenit  populis  suis/' 

This  charge  of  cruel  enforcement  of  forest  laws  might  afaBos 
seem  to  have  been  transferred  from  William  to  Harold.  It  nasa^ 
one  of  some  of  the  doings  of  Charles  the  First  in  Eases.  Its  a 
charge  which  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (Hist  Ang.  Sax.  346)  has  bx 
scrupled  to  repeat,  but^  as  Mr.  C.  H.  Pearson  (L  362)  trolj  am 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  for  it  except  the  assertion  of  tUs 
writer  of  the  fifteenth  century.  On  the  words  in  Italics  I  sbO 
have  to  speak  again.  In  those  which  follow  Knighton  might  seas 
to  have  drawn  his  portrait  from  King  John,  and,  to  carry  out  tht 
analogy,  as  Lewis  was  theo,  so  William  is  now  implored  to  come 
over  to  England  as  a  deliverer. 

''£t  ideo  pars  Comitum  et  Baronum  adinvioem  conferebaz^ 
dicentes  non  ipsum  esse  fortunse  deditum,  nee  verum  esse  Begem 
sed  per  intrusionem  erectum,  et  ideo  infaust^  regere  populnm  suihil 
£t  mandaverunt  Willielmo  Duci  Normanniie,  qui  Bastardus  voeates 
est,  eo  quod  ante  celebrationem  matrimonii  natus  sit^  ut  in  Angliam 
veniret  eorum  consilio  et  auxilio  jus  regni  prosequutuniSy  feoamit- 
que  ei  fidelem  securitatem  veniendi ;  et  consensit."  Immediatdj 
after  all  this  comes  Florence's  panegyric,  cut  a  little  short,  as  an 
alternative  picture. 

After  these  general  charges  against  Harold,  it  is  only  ri^t 
to  extract  three  entries  from  Domesday,  all  in  the  same  shire 
and  page  (Hampshire,  p.  38),  in  which  Harold  is  described 
as  seizing  the  lands  of  two  persons  after  his  accession  to  the 
Crown. 

"  Leman  tenuit  in  paragio  de  Bege  E.  Heraldus  abstolit  ei  quaodo 
r^num  invasit,  et  misit  in  firml  su&,  et  adhuc  ibi  est" 

"  Leman  tenuit  de  Godwino  Comite.  Heraldus  quando  re^nabtU 
abstulit  er,  et  in  su&  firmi  misit,  et  adhuc  est  ibi.  Ipse  Leman  bod 
potuit  recedere  quo  voluit" 

"  Godwin  tenuit  de  Rege  E.  in  paragio,   nee  alicubi  poterftt 
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dcedere.       Heraldus  abstulit  ei  et  in  firm&  8u&  misit.      Adliac 
It  ibL" 

X  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  these  passages  quoted  in 
lustration  of  the  charge  of  private  spoliation  which  is  brought 
xnong  other  charges  against  Harold  in  the  French  Life.  It  is  clear 
bat  they  might  be  so  used  by  any  one  who  felt  inclined.  It  is 
squally  clear  that  we  do  not  know  enough  about  the  matter  to 
instify  UB  in  condemning  Harold  for  dealings  with  his  own  tenants 
irliich  may  have  been  perfectly  legal  and  honest.  The  entry  does 
aot  even  venture  to  call  the  occupation  ^'  unjust,"  as  it  does  with 
regard  to  Harold's  occupations  in  Herefordshire,  and  also  with 
regard  to  many  cases  where  Normans  had  taken  lands  from 
englishmen  and  from  one  another.  At  any  rate^  if  any  wrong 
-was  done  by  Harold,  it  was  not  redressed  by  his  successor.  At 
tlie  time  of  the  Survey  the  lands  were  held,  not  by  Leman  and 
Grodwine  or  by  their  descendants,  but  by  King  William. 

I  can  hardly  think  that  these  entries  are  enough  to  make  us  set 
aside  the  portrait  of  Harold's  government  given  us  by  Florence  in 
favour  of  that  given  by  the  French  Biographer  and  by  Knighton. 
And  I  believe  it  is  the  only  corroborative  evidence  for  that  por- 
trait that  can  be  found.  On  the  use  of  the  word  "  regnabat "  as 
applied  to  Harold,  an  use  unique  in  Domesday,  I  shall  have  to 
speak  in  another  volume. 


NOTE  H.  p.  54. 

Thb  Coinaqe  op  Hakold. 

Too  much  must  not  be  made  of  the  appearance  of  the  word 
PAX  on  the  coins  of  Harold.  The  word  in  various  spellings, 
PAX,  PACX,  PAXS,  appears  on  the  coins  of  various  Kings  from 
Cnut  to  Henry  the  First.  Still  it  is  remarkable  that  the  coins  of 
Harold  are  singularly  common,  considering  the  shortness  of  his 
reign,  and  that,  if  I  rightly  understand  my  numismatic  authorities, 
all  bis  coins  bear  this  legend,  while  with  the  other  Kings  it  is 
only  occasional,  and  with  some  of  them,  as  with  Cnut,  very  rare. 
I  may  add  that  Harold  seems  to  have  been  the  only  King  who 
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could  always  spell  the  word  right.  Ingenious  men  hare 
themselves  to  find  out  some  special  allusion  in  the  ward,  as^  ii 
the  case  of  the  coins  of  Cnut,  to  the  agreement  between  Cad 
and  Eadmund  for  the  division  of  the  Kingdom,  and,  in  the  ease  d 
the  coins  of  Eadward  and  Harold,  to  the  agreements  made  at  fk 
restoration  of  Godwine.  I  do  not  think  that  the  word  in  anj 
implies  anything  more  than  the  obvious  religions  or  moral 
ment  which  it  expresses.  But  it  is  certainly  striking  to  find  ilai 
sentiment  so  constantly  expressed  on  the  coins  of  the  Kingvhe, 
above  all  others,  needed  peace,  and  who,  through  the  Bggreasiam 
of  others,  so  utterly  failed  to  find  it. 

On  the  whole  matter  see  Ruding's  Annals  of  the  Coinage,  i 
137-166  (3rd  ed.),  and  vol.  iii.  pi.  26.  I  have  also  to  thaak 
Mr.  Leicester  Warren  for  some  private  information  contained  ii 
a  letter  to  him  from  Mr.  John  Evans. 

I  am  afraid  of  getting  out  of  my  depth  when  talking  of  eitha' 
coins  or  crowns,  but  I  cannot  help  noticing  the  marked  difierence 
between  the  arched  crown  set  with  pearls  which  appears  on  the 
coins  of  Harold  and  the  singular  kind  of  cap  which  is  the  com- 
monest among  the  many  head-pieces  affected  by  Eadward.  (See 
Ending,  iii.  pi.  25,  and  Selden,  Titles  of  Honour,  133,  134.)  Is 
it  possible  that  the  monastic  saint  preferred  the  helm  of  the 
warrior,  while  the  hero,  in  the  same  spirit  which  dictated  the 
legend  on  the  coin,  chose  to  appear  in  the  garb  of  a  peaoefiil 
ruler  1 


NOTE  I.  p.  58. 

The  OpFOSITIOK  of  NOBTHUMBSRLAin>  TO  Haboij>'8 

ACCESSIOK. 

This  story  ia  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  way  in  whidi 
one  authority  fills  up  gaps  in  another,  and  also  of  the  way  in  which 
important  facts  sometimes  lurk  in  authorities  which  are  not  of  the 
first  rank.  The  Abingdon  and  Worcester  Chronicles  both  begin 
their  account  of  the  year  1066  with  Harold's  coming  from  York 
to  Westminster  for  the  Easter  Festival  ("On  ]>issum  geare  com 
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Sarold  cyng  of  Eoforwic  to  Westmynstre  to  Jiam  Eastran*').    There 

is  not  a  'word  about  his  going  to  York  or  about  the  cause  that 

book  bim  there.     Thie  we  learn  only  from  the  account  in  William 

of  Malmesbury's  Life  of  Wulfetan  (AngL  Sacr.  ii.  253),  which  we 

ttiUB  see  that  we  can  fully  trust  for  the  main  outline  of  the  story. 

The  jealousy  of  the   North   against  the  South  is  admirably  de- 

acribed ;  only  the  narrative  is  confused  by  a  notion  that  Tostig 

liad   something  to  do  with  the  matter.     William  of  Malmesbury 

seems  never  to  have  fully  made  up  his  mind  where  Tostig  was  at 

tlie  time  of  Harold's  accession.     His  account  of  the  whole  business 

runs  thus ; 

'^  Quinto  anno  collati  Wlstano  Episcopates  Bex  Edwardus  fato 
functus  ingens  seminarium  discordisd  reliquit  Anglise ;  hinc  Haroldo, 
inde  Willelmo  Comite  Normanniss,  legitimo  eam  jure  clamantibus. 
£t    tunc  quidem  Haraldus,  vel   favore  impetrat^  yel  vi  extortd 
coroni,  r^num  paullb  minus  totum  obtinuit.    Soli  Northamhumbri 
magnum  et  gentile  tumentes  interim  parere  distulere,  Aquilonalem 
cervicositatem  Austral  i,  ut  dictitabant,  moUitiei  subjugare  non  dig- 
nati.     Animabat  eos  ad  tyrannidem,  et  insolenti^  su&  ingentes 
eorum  alebat  spiritus,  Tostinus  ejusdem  Regis  frater,  nee  forti- 
tudine  degener,  si  ardens  ingenium  tranquillis  studiis  applicare 
xnaluisset.      Qui  postmodum  in  e&dem  provincid  cum   Haraldo 
Kege  Noreganorum,  quem  in  sufifragium  adsciverat,  csesus  pcenas 
inconsultse  animositatis  pependit.     Sed  hsac  posteriiis.     Tunc  verb 
Haraldus  eo  profecturus,  ut  contumaciam  eorum  lenioribus  curaret 
remediis,  quandoquidem  ferro  frangere  consilium  non  erat,  sanc- 
tum yirum  secum  adduxit.     Sic  enim  fama  sanctitatis  ejus  etiam 
ad  abditissimas  penetraverat  gentes,  ut  nullam  non  arrogantiam 
xnolUtnnis  crederetur.     Nee  verb  citra  opinionem  rei  fiiit  eventus. 
Namque  iUi  populi  ferro  indomabiles,  semper  quiddam  magnum 
a  proavis  spirantes,  pro  reverenti^  in  jura   Haraldi  facile  con- 
cessenmt.     Et  prefects  perseverSssent,  nisi  eos  Tostinus,  ut  dixi, 
averteret." 

This  piece  of  history  is  not  only  valuable  in  itself,  but  it  also 
helps  us  to  the  origin  of  a  misrepresentation.  We  have  seen 
Orderic  (see  above,  p.  603)  asserting  that  part  of  the  English 
nation  never  submitted  to  Harold  at  all,  while  the  rest  submitted 
only  unwillingly.  This  misstatement  is  clearly  an  exaggeration 
of  the  fact  that  Northumberland  did  for  a  short  time  refuse  to 
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acknowledge  him.  This  same  fact  may  quite  possiblj-  be  at  tk 
bottom  of  those  other  stories  about  Harold's  oppression  and  tynamr 
of  which  we  have  heard  so  many.  Orderic  goes  on  to  tell  us  (49  a  C) 
that,  though  some  powerful  men  {"  potentiorum  nonnnlli  ")  refbari 
obedience,  yet  Eadwine  and  Morkere  were  zealous  partizans  of  thev 
brother-in-law  (^'Eduuinus  verb  et  Morcarus  Comites,  filii  Algsi 
prsBcipui  Consulis,  Heraldo  familiaritate  adhjeserunt,  eamqne  jvnR 
toto  conamine  nisi  sunt,  eb  quod  ipse  Edgivam  sororem  eozmt 
uxorem  habebat").  There  is  no  evidence  that  thejr  were  oprah 
concerned  in  the  resistance  of  Northumberland,  though  one  cer- 
tainly is  inclined  to  put  their  names  for  the  name  of  Toetig  is 
William  of  Malmesbury's  account ;  but  we  know  how  they  acted 
before  the  year  was  out. 

It  is  doubtless  on  the  strength  of  this  passage  of  Orderic  thii 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave  yentured  to  write  (Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  362): 
''Some  portions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  dominions   never    seem  to 
have  submitted  to  Harold.      In  others  a  sullen  obedience  was 
extorted  from  the  people,  merely  because  they  had   not   power 
enough  to  raise  any  other  king  to  the  throne."     In  the  page 
before  he  had  said,  '^  If  our  authorities  are  correct,  Stigand,  Ardn 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  but  who  had  been  suspended  by  ^e  Pope, 
was  the  only  prelate  who  acknowledged  his  authority."     Now. 
unless  Sir  Francis  merely  meant  that  Harold  never  received  tiie 
homage  of  Malcolm,  the  only  ground  for  saying  that  any  port  of 
''the  Anglo-Saxon  dominions"  refused  to  acknowledge  Harold  is 
the  story  of  the  resistance  of  Northumberland  given  by  WiUian 
of  Malmesbury.    But  it  is  an  essential  part  of  that  story  that  the 
resistance  of  Northumberland  was  peaceably  overcome  by  Harold 
with  the  help  of  Saint  Wulfistan.     That  is  to  say,  instead  of  all 
the  Prelates  except  Stigand  refusing  to   acknowledge  Harokfg 
authority,  the  holiest   IVelate  of  the  time  appears   as    Haroki's 
most  zealous  partisan.     The  two  parts  of  the  story  hang  in- 
separably together.      If  we  believe    that  part    of  England  for 
a  while    refused   allegiance    to   Harold,    we  must   also   believe 
that  the  sainted  Bishop  of  Worcester  was  his  most  loyal  sub- 
ject. 

I  should  not  have  enlarged  on  any  faults  in  a  work  of  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave,  written  thirty  years  before  his  death,  and  which 
certainly  does  not  represent  the  latest  lights  of  that  great  scholar, 
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if  the  ^worst  portions  of  his  early  work  had  not  been  so  injudicionsly 
reprinted  as  stop-gaps  between  the  fragments  of  that  later  work 
of  bis  -which  every  student  of  these  times  onght  to  have  beside 
bim. 


NOTE  K.  pp.  67,  540. 

The  Political  Position  op  the  Lady  Eadgtth. 

I  AM  not  aware  of  any  mention  of  Eadgyth  in  any  English 
-writer  between  the  death  of  Eadward  and  her  own  death  (Ghronn. 
Wig.  Petrib.  1076 ;  Fl.  Wig.  1074).  The  accounts  of  the  latter 
event  however  show  that  Winchester  was  her  dwelling-place,  and 
that  she  was  in  high  honour  with  William. 

I  am  now  more  inclined  than  I  was  in  vol.  i.  p.  334  to  look  on 
Winchester  as  the  actual  morning-gift,  first  of  Enmia  and  then 
(by  reversion  or  by  the  despoiling  of  Emma)  of  Eadgyth.  It  is 
plain  that  the  city  was  the  usual  dwelling-place  of  each  of  the 
widowed  Ladies  in  her  widowhood.  That  Winchester  was  the 
morning-gift  of  Eadgyth  is  distinctly  asserted  by  Quy  of  Amiens 
(see  above,  p.  541). 

There  are  several  indications  that  Eadgyth  was  not  thoroughly 

loyal  towards  England.     The  only  direct  statements  to  that  effect 

are  certainly  to  be  found  only  in  very  suspicious  sources,  but, 

weighing  one  thing  with  another,  they  seem  not  to  be  wholly 

without  probability.     William   of  Poitiers,  in  the  midst  of  his 

savage  abuse  of  Harold  (126),  adds,  "  Qermana  quoque,  iUi  moribiM 

abmmllvma,  quum  armis  non  valeret,  votis  inpugnabat  et  consilio. 

....  Yoluit  autem  virUis  prvderUicB  /eminay  intelligens  honesta 

quslibet  et  vit^  colens,  Willelmum  Anglis  dominari.''    So  the  Hyde 

writer  (290)  says  distinctly,  '^Haroldus,  defuncto  Edwardo,  mox 

regnum  Anglorum,  contradicente  Ediths  Begina  sorore  su&,  usurpa- 

vii"    I  do  not  quite  understand  what  the  writer  of  the  French 

Life  means  when  he  says  (4075)  that  Harold 

'^Pnr  la  reine  Edith  sa  Buer 
Fa  cremuz  e  amez  de  cuer.'* 

When  we  remember  Eadgyth's  preference  for  Tostig  and  her 
alleged  complicity  in  one  of  his  worst  crimes,  we  may  perhaps 
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think  it  quite  possible  that  she  was  no  loyal  8ab|ect  of 
We  may  even  be  led  to  see  a  special  meaning  in  the  earnest  retpKS 
made  by  Eadward  on  his  death-bed,  that  she  should  loee  nocbc^ 
of  her  rights  and  honours  (see  above,  p.  15).  And,  when  Tottf 
had  &llen,  it  is  even  possible  that  she  may  have  looked  to  WSBsi 
as  being  in  some  sort  his  avenger*  She  may  also,  at  an  earlier  t»t 
have  fallen  under  the  baneful  fascination  of  her  hushand^s  for^ 
favourites.  And  the  Norman  account,  strange  as  it  sounds,  desivs 
a  certain  corroboration  from  its  veiy  strangeness.  It  is  the  sect 
of  thing  which  no  one  would  have  been  likely  to  think  of,  if  tkrt 
had  not  been  some  real  ground-work  for  it.  And  the  hxmm 
shown  to  her  by  William,  and  the  respect  with  which  she  ii 
always  treated  by  Norman  writers,  are  in  thenoselves  su^idosfi^ 
It  was  of  course  the  obvious  policy  of  William,  repres^iting  Iue- 
self  as  he  did  as  the  lawful  successor  of  Eadward,  to  show  evezT 
respect  to  the  widow  of  his  predecessor.  But  when  we  remember 
that  that  widow  was  also  the  sister  of  Harold,  it  is  hardly  honoor- 
able  to  her  that  William  was  able  to  carry  out  a  policy  of  tlus 
kind.  The  other  female  members  of  her  family  found  that  Eog- 
land  under  William  was  no  place  for  them.  But  while  her  motto, 
her  sister,  her  nieces,  were  all  in  banishment,  Eadgyth  sat  quiet^ 
at  Winchester  in  all  the  honours  of  the  Old  Lady.  In  fact  her 
character  is  a  riddle  from  beginning  to  end,  and  her  relations  to 
her  brothers  are  almost  as  mysterious  as  her  relations  to  her 
husband. 


NOTE  L.  p.  68. 

The  Affaibs  of  the  Abbey  of  Ely  at  the  time  op 

Habold's  Accession. 

Thebb  are  several  points  worth  notice  in  the  condition  of  the 
Abbey  of  Ely  at  the  time  of  Harold's  election  which  it  may  be  as 
well  to  speak  of  in  the  same  place. 

Abbot  Wulfric,  according  to  the  Ely  history  (ii.  36),  was  ap- 
pointed by  Eadward  in  the  year  1045,  and  he  is  described  as  bebg 
the  King's  kinsman.  ^'Rez  Edwardus  YHfricum  cognatum  suam 
Abbatem  ad  jam  dictum  coenobium  apud  Wintoniam  assumpsit. 
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>iqiie  a  Stigando  Dorobemensi  Archiepiflcopo  benedici  fecit^  tertio 
l^gni  sui  anno,  ab  Incamatione  verb  Domini  millesimo  quadra- 
esimo  quinto."  The  writ  then  follows,  which  is  also  printed  in 
^od.  I>ipl.  iv.  226,  addressed,  according  to  a  common  form,  to  the 
'bishops.  Earls,  Sheriffs,  and  Th^ns  generally  of  every  shire  where 
he  Abbey  had  lands.  The  Abbotship  is  given  by  the  King's  grant 
ust  like  a  Bishoprick  {**  Ic  k/)>e  e6w  ]>8et  ic  habe  geunnen  WlMce 
yset  Abbotrfce  in  Hely  on  eallen  )iingen"  &c.). 

This  appointment  made  at  Winchester  would  probably  be  made 

'  in  the  Easter  Gem6t  of  1044,  perhaps  about  the  time  when  Abbot 

Siw^ard  was  appointed  Coadjutor-Archbishop  to  Eadsige  (see  vol. 

ii.  p.  68).     But  there  are  one  or  two  points  of  difficulty.     That 

Stigand  should  be  called  Archbishop  before  his  time  by  a  writer 

living  long  after  is  not  wonderful.     But  one  does  not  see  how  he 

came   to  be  performing  an  episcopal  act   over  an  Abbot  whose 

church  was  not  in  either  of  his  successive  dioceses,  and  at  a  time 

(see  vol.  ii.  p.  72)  when  it  is  not  clear  whether  he  was  in  pos- 

'   session  of  a  diocese  at  all.     There  is  also  something  puzzling  in 

the  description  of  Wulfric,  as  of  several  other  persons,  as  King 

Eadward*s  kinsman.     We  have  seen  Earl  Odda  so  described  (see 

vol.  ii.  p.  160),  and  Bishop  Rudolf  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  120),  and  we 

also  find  the  same  name  ^ven  to  no  less  a  person  than  Saint 

Eadmund  of  East  Anglia  himself.    See  Cod.  DipL  ii.  225,  226. 

Was  Wulfric  one  of  the  house  of  iEthelwine,  and  was  that  house 

looked  on  as  connected  with  Eadward  through  the  first  marriage 

of  his  grandmother  ^Ifbhryth  ? 

I  infer  that  Wulfric  died  shortly  before  the  death  of  Eadward 

from  the  words  '^mortuo  nuper  Wlfrico  patre"  in  Hist.  Elien.  ii. 

43.     The  historian  gives  two  accounts  of  the  appointment  of  Thur- 

stan.     In  the  second,  in  c.  43,  he  merely  says  that  Harold  *^  mox 

accepto  regno  Turstanum  in  Ely,  mortuo  nuper  Wlfrico  patre, 

ejosdem  monasterii  constituit  Abbatem,  virum  probatie  virtutis  et 

abstinentise,  Anglic^  et  Latin^  sufficienter  a  puero  ipso  in  loco 

edoctuuL"  The  earlier  account  in  c.  41  runs  thus ;  "  Post  decessum 

vero  Abbatis  Wlfrici,  Stigandus   Dorobernice  Archiepiscopus,  Ab- 

batiam  de  Ely,  sed  et  episcopatus  atque  abbatias  sibi  assumpsit 

plurimas,  et  gratid   utriusque   Domini    sui,   Edwardi   scilicet  et 

Haroldi  Regum,  eas  propriis  pastoribus  viduatas  quamdiu  voluit 

in  Bu^  manu  tenuit,  et  quibus  voluit  personis  conferebat.     Nam 
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Wintoniensem,  Glastoniensem,  Sancti  Alboni,  et  Sancti 

et  Eljensem  ante  Turstanum  Abbatem,  abbatias  in  manu 

perat,   et  yelat  proprias  poBsidebat.      Ipso    qnoqne 

Haroldus,  qui  regni  sceptra  tenebat,  ipeam  Tnrstanuin  ab  eod£is 

Stigando  benedici  fecit" 

With  this  benediction  of  Thurstan  by  Stigand  we  may  compaR 
the  benediction  of  ^thelsige  by  Stigand  in  1061  (see  toI.  iL  p.  454.L 
Compare  also  JSthelsige's  pluralities  at  Canterbury  and  Hamsn^ 
(see  vol.  ii.  p.  455),  and  the  strange  story  about  Stigand  hinuetf 
holding  the  Abbey  of  Gloucester  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  638).    Compare  afao 
the  case  of  Ealdred  at  Winchcombe  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  362),  and  the  r^ 
pluralities  of  Abbot  Leofiric  (see  yol.  ii.  p.  349).     Neverthel^B  I 
conceive  that  there  is  here  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration   as  to 
Stigand's  pluralities.   The  Abbey  of  Winchester,  meaning  aeeminglj 
the  New  Minster,  seems  to  be  confounded  with  the  bishoprick. 
We  know  the  succession  of  Abbots  of  New  Minster  (see  toL  iL 
p.  644),  among  whom  Stigand  does  not  occur,  and  of  Saint  Switlh 
hun's  he  was  necessarily  Abbot  as  Bishop  of  Winchester.     And 
if  Stigand  ever  held  any  of  the  other  abbeys  spoken  of,  it  must 
have  been  for  the  shortest  possible  time.    We  have  seen  the  nqrolar 
succession  of  abbots  at  Glastonbury  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  361),  and  also 
at  Saint  Augustine's  in  the  person  of  iSlthelsige,  mentioned  just 
above  as  blessed  by  Stigand  himseUl     Neither  do  I  find  any 
mention  of  an  incumbency  of  Stigand  in  the  local  history  of 
Saint  Alban's. 

The  detention  by  Stigand  of  lands  belonging  to  the  Abbey  is 
asserted  in  the  local  history,  iL  41 ;  '^Stigandus,  quamvis  sabsti- 
tuto  illic  Abbate,  caussas  ecclesiaB  agebat^  sed  quasdam  illius  opti- 
mas  possessiones,  sicut  liber  Terrarum  insinuat,  ad  maximum  loci 
dispendium  retinuit"  The  reference  to  the  "liber  Terrarmn," 
the  local  Domesday,  should  be  noticed.  I  do  not  quite  know 
what  is  meant  by  '^  caussas  ecclesisB  agebat,"  unless  it  be  that 
Stigand,  while  robbing  the  house  himself,  defended  it  against  other 
people. 

The  charge  here  brought  against  Stigand  is  the  same  as  that 
which  was  also  brought  against  Archbishop  Ealdred  and  Bishop 
iBlfweard.  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  69,  467,  551.  But  there  is  an  entry 
in  Pomesday  which  may  perhaps  suggest  another  view  of  his 
conduct.     In  fol.   40  b  we  read  of  certain  lands  in  Hampshire 
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licli  "  Abbatia  de  Ely  tenuit  de  Stigando  Archiepiscopo  T.  B.  £./' 
Lt  "which,  at  the  time  of  the  Survey,  belonged  to  the  see  of  Win- 
tester.  Is  it  not  possible  that  these  were  the  lands  in  question, 
Ld  that  Stigand's  appropriation  of  them  was  simply  the  resump- 
on  of  a  lease  1 

The  Ahbey  of  Ely  had  at  this  time  a  somewhat  remarkable  inmate. 
his  was  one  Osmund,  who  had  been  a  Bishop  in  Sweden,  remind- 
og  one  of  Eadward's  kinsman  Budolf,  who  had  been  a  Bishop  in 
Norway,  and  wbom  Eadward  quartered  on  the  monks  of  Abingdon 
see  vol.  ii.  p.  i6o).     The  Ely  historian  (ii.  42)  speaks  of  Osmund 
¥ith    great  reverence,  but  Adam  of  Bremen  (iii.    14)  calls  him 
'  acepbalus"   and    ^^  girovagus,"  and   charges   him  with   teaching 
false  doctrine.     He  seems  to  have  tried  to  set  himself  up  as  an 
independent  Metropolitan  of  Sweden  in  opposition  to  the  see  of 
Hamburg.     Befused  consecration  at  Bome,  he  obtained  it  ''a  quo- 
dam  Polaniee  Archiepiscopo,"  that  is,  it  would  seem,  from  Stephen, 
Archbishop   of  Gnesen  from   1038  to   1059.     -^^  came  back  to 
Sweden,  professing  to  have  been  consecrated  by  the  Pope  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Sweden.  When  Papal  Legates,  members  of  the  church  of 
Bremen,  came  to  complain,  he  wrought  so  upon  King  Emund  and 
the  Swedish  people,  that  the  Legates  were  sent  away  as  not  having 
proper  credentials   {"  Solitis   populum   Begemque    impulit   dolls, 
ut  legati  repellerentur,  quasi  non  habentes  sigillum  Apostolici"). 
At  last  (Adam,  iii  70)  the  famous  Adalbert,  Archbishop  of  Ham- 
burg (1043-107 2),  the  early  guardian  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  held 
a  visitation  of  Scandinavia  by  authority  of  Pope  Alexander  the 
Second,  and  quietly  removed  ('^  dimisit  hilaris*')  several  irregularly 
ordained  Bishops,  including  Osmund.  This  must  have  been  between 
1 06 1  and  1065.     Osmund  came  to  England  and  won  great  favour 
with  Eadward  and  with  all  the  great  men  of  the  land,  but,  charmed 
with  the  piety  of  the  monks  of  Ely  and  their  Abbot,  he  retired  to 
their  house,  joined  their  brotherhood,  and  discharged  episcopal 
functions  among  them — an  early  case,  like  that  of  Budolf,  of  a 
Bishop  in  partibus.     He  died  in  Thurstan's  time,  and  was  buried 
at  Ely  and  afterwards  translated. 
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NOTE  M.  p.  72. 
The  Comet  of  1066. 

This  comet  evidently  made  the  deepest  impression  in  eTeiypait 
of  Europe.  It  is  recorded  in  nearly  every  chronicle  evcrywiiai. 
and  it  is  very  generally,  even  by  men  who  have  no  special  eoi- 
nezion  either  with  England  or  with  Normandy,  accepted  is  > 
presage  of  the  Conquest  of  England.  Our  usual  English  ai 
Norman  authorities  record  it  also ;  but  I  have  preferred  to  ot^kt 
a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  entries  in  the  annals  of  mare  &■ 
tant  countries.  I  will  give  some  specimens  from  the  wiiten  of 
Germany,  of  Southern  Gaul,  and  of  Italy. 

The  Chronicle  of  Saint  Andrew  at  Cambray  (Pertz,  viL  53;) 
has  a  most  remarkable  entry ; 

^'  De  bello  in  Angli&  facto.  Anno  autem  Dei  Christi  1066  id 
occidentalem  plagam  unus  ex  cometis  admoddm  visu  tenribili^ 
crinitos  radios  velut  flammigeras  hastas  emittens,  respere  sokm 
sequens  per  octodecim  dies  apparuit.  Quod  genus  sideris  qvibd 
erunt  bella  aut  famem  aut  pestilentiam  portendere  solet  Hoe 
regni  etiam  mutationem  ipsd  su&  apparitione  prsesignavit  N«ni 
Wilelmus  Normannorum  Comes,  paratd  non  parvS  claase,  assnmpti 
magnd  militifi,  mare  pertransiit" 

A  short  narrative  of  the  Conquest  of  England  follows.  So  ^ 
Chronicle  of  Ekkehard  (vi.  199)  also  directly  connects  the  comei 
with  William's  expedition,  of  the  results  of  which  it  gives  a  toj 
exaggerated  account ; 

"  A.D.  1066.  Cometes  per  totum  orbem  diu  apparuit  Eodcn 
anno  Angli&  per  Willihelmum  Nortmannicum  miserabiliter  afflict^ 
tandemque  subact^  ipse  Bex  ejus  effectus  est.  Qui  mox  omnes 
pen^  regni  ejusdem  pnesules  exsilio,  nobiles  verb  morti,  desdnft^^ 
mediocres  autem  suis  militibus  in  servitutem,  uxores  indigeDaram 
universorum  advenis  in  matrimonium  subjugavit" 

Abbot  Hugh's  Chronicle  of  Verdun  (Labb^^  i.  194)  says,  "Mfl- 
lesimo  quoque  lxv.  anno,  Ind.  iii.  stella  quae  cometes  dicitor  ap* 
paruit,  et  eodem  anno  Etuuardus  Angl.  Rex  obiit"  (See  the  re^ 
of  the  passage  in  p.  603.) 

Still  more  distinct  is  the  Chronicle  of  Saint  James  at  LQttidi 
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PertZy  xyi.  639;  Bouquet,  xi.  294);  ^'Cometes  apparuit,  quse 
vellum  Angliffi  portendit^  quam  Guillelmus  Normannorum  Comes, 
ps^  cnm  Rege  suo  Hero  [sic]  grayissimd  csede  mulctat^  yi  mill- 
ari  corripuit,  regnumque  victor  obtinuit." 

Adam  of  Bremen  we  have  almost  learned  to  look  on  as  a  writer 
Scandinayian  rather  than  German.  He  (iii.  50,  51)  connects  the 
M>inet  Tvith  English  afi&irs,  but  he  does  not  give  them  the  pre- 
sedence.  He  first  mentions  the  death  of  Gbdescalc  (see  vol.  i. 
p.  650)  and  other  events  nearer  home,  and  then  adds, 

^'  Et,  nisi  fallor,  hsec  mala  nobis  ventura  significavit  ille  horribilis 
cometa  qui  isto  apparuit  anno  circa  dies  paschse.  Eodem  quoque 
tempore  clades  ilia  memorabilis  in  AngM  facta  est,  cujus  magni- 
tudo,  et  quod  Anglia  Danis  ex  antique  subjecta  est,  summam  nos 
eventuum  prseterire  non  sinit." 

He  then  goes  on  with  that  short  sketch  of  English  affairs,  from 
which  I  have  several  times  had  occasion  to  quote  piecemeal. 

Other  Qerman  accounts  which  connect  the  comet  with  England 
-will  be  found  in  the  Annales  Blandinienses  (Pertz,  v.  26),  in  the 
Annales  Formoselenses  (v.  36),  in  the  Chronicle  of  Conrad  of 
Ursperg  (p.  ccxxxiii.),  and  in  Marianus  (Pertz,  v.  559),  whose 
curious  account  of  thia  year  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  quote. 
See  also  Sigebert  (vi.  361)  and  the  Saxon  Annalist  (vi.  694),  who 
oddly  describes  William  as  ^'filius  illius  Roberti  quem  Bicardus 
Comes  Nortmannorum  ex  sorore  Knut  Begis  Danorum  genuerat." 

To  these  German  writers  I  may  add  the  Pole  Dlugoss,  the 
latest  in  time  and  also  the  most  distant  from  England.  He  tells 
OB  (i.  260,  ed.  Leipzig,  1711);  ''Cometes  Stella  in  occidentem 
focem  dirigens  apparuit,  plura  mala  quibus  et  Almanise  et  Britan- 
nia r^ones  alHictse  fuerunt  designans.  In  Britannid,  quae  nunc 
Anglia  dicitur,  Bex  Eraldus  occiditur,  et  in  Almani^  principes 
yariis  csedibus  in  se  debacchantur.'' 

Of  German  writers  who  do  not  connect  the  comet  with  England 
I  may  mention  Berthold  (Pertz,  v.  273)  and  Bemold  (v.  428).  But 
the  most  remarkable  entry  is  that  of  Lambert  (1066),  who  con- 
nects the  comet  with  English  affairs,  but  looks  on  it  as  presaging, 
not  Senlac,  but  Stamfordbridge ; 

"Infestis  paschalibus  per  quatuordecim  feih  noctes  continuas 
cometa  apparebat.     Quo  in  tempore  atrox  et  lacrimabile  nimis 
proelinm  factum  est  in  partibus  Aquilonis,  in  quo  Bex  Angli- 
VOL.  in.  T  t 
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saxonum  tres  Eeges  cum  infinito  eoram  exercitu  usque  ad  inter- 
necionem  delevit."    (On  these  three  Kings  see  Note  CO.) 

Turning  to  Southern  Oaul,  the  Chronicle  of  Saint  MaTrntig 
(Labb^,  ii.  211)  not  only  connects  the  comet  with  'Rngfauid,  M 
ventures  to  give  a  rash  judgement  in  a  matter  of  "Kwgltgh  eoa- 
stitutional  Law.      "  1066.    Stella  cometes  apparuit.      WiBennB 
Comes,  filius  Roberti  supradicti   Comitis   Normaanise,    transeifi 
mare  conflixit  cum  Airaudo,  pseudo-Eege  Anglarutny  qaem  defied 
cum  ipsS  gente,  et  terram  eamdem  in  suam   ditionem   reeepit* 
Another  Aquitanian  Chronicler,  William  Qodell,    is    leas   eertsb 
about  the  matter  (Bouquet,  xi.  284).     ''  Hoc  anno  cometes  af^panit 
in  vigilid  Sancti   Marci,   significans  /ortasse  abundantiain.  cfei 
Christiani  sanguinis  quam  terra  in  regno  Angloram   abeorbnit* 
See  also  the  Chronicle  of  Saint  Benignus  at  Dijon  (Pertz,  v.  42), 
and  that  of  the  Campanian  Chalons  (Labb^,  L  296).     The  RhciBis 
Chronicle  (Labb^  i.  360)  throws  its  notice  of  the  year  into  tvo 
hexameters,  which  appear  in  a  great  number  of  forms ; 

"  Sexagenos  erat  sextos  milleaimus  annus, 
Quum  perennt  Angli  stelia  monsirante  oometft.*' 

Abbot  Baldric,  in  his  verses  on  William  (Duch^ne,  Ber.  Franc,  rr. 
257),  has  quite  a  different  couplet.     William  is  one 

''Indice  qui  coelo,  qui  pnesagante  oomet& 
Anglos  innumeris  stragibus  obtinait." 

Getting  nearer  our  usual  beat^  the  Breton  Chronicle  of  Qnim- 
perl^  on  the  one  hand  (Bouquet^  xi.  372),  and   the   Chronicle 
of  Lambert  of  Saint  Omer  (Pertz,  t.  65)  on  the  other,  both  biii^ 
in  the  mention  of  English  affairs,  though  the  Breton  writer  mixo 
them  up  with  things  which  to  him  were  nearer  home.     Lastly^  one 
of  the  Angevin  Chronicles  (Labbd,  L  288}  looks  on  the  comet  as  the 
sign  of  many  woes  to  many  nations.     The  Conquest  of  England 
comes  first,  but  events  which  more  inmiediately  touched  Anjoa 
had  also  something  to  do  with  it.     ''  In  hoc  anno  apparuit  comets 
terribilis,  multarum  calamitatum    in    sequentibus    annis    suhse- 
quutarum,  ut  post  patuit,  portentrix.     Nam  in  ipso  anno  Comes 
Normannorum   Guillelmus    Anglorum    regnum    magno    pericnlo 
aggressus  impugnare,  bello    publico    magnfi  et  mis^^bili   cede 
cruento  expugnavit,  atque  in  Begem  levatus  coronari  se  hdV 
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3[e  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  Conan's  inyasion  of  Anjou  and  his 
Leath,  and  of  the  wars  between  the  brother  Counts  Geoffirey  and  Fulk. 

Of  the  Italian  chronicles  I  have  already  quoted  one,  the  Annals 
>f  SeneTentum  (see  p.  71).  The  Annales  Cavenses  (Pertz^  iii.  180) 
M>iknect  the  comet  only  with  local  affiiirs.  But  at  Bari  the 
N'onnan  name  was  more  familiar,  and  Lupus  Protospatarius 
(PertZy  T.  59)  recorded  William's  victory,  though  he  did  not  know 
bis  name.  "  1067.  Et  hoc  anno  apparuit  stella  cometes,  et  Comes 
Normannus  Robertus  fecit  bellum  cum  Araldo  Rege  Anglorum, 
et  vicit  Bobertus,  qui  et  factus  est  Bex  super  gentem  Anglorum." 

All  our  usual  authorities  record  the  appearance,  and  all,  I  think, 
in  its  proper  chronological  o^er,  except  William  of  Poitiers,  who 
brings  it  in  afterwards  (139)  at  the  end  of  his  apostrophe  against 
Harold. 

The  different  statements  as  to  the  number  of  days  during  which 
the  comet  Mras  visible  are  remarkable,  and  I  must  leave  it  to 
astronomers  to  reconcile  them.     But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  time  of  thirty  days,  spoken  of  in  two  chronicles  only,  one  of 
which  seems  evidently  to  copy  from  the  Other,  must  be  an  exag- 
geration.    The  fourteen  days  of  Wace  (11462)  and  the  fifteen  of 
William  of  Jumidges  (vii.  31)  and  Benott  (36778)  doubtless  mean 
the  same  thing,  according  to  the  usual  French  idiom.     And,  as  the 
Mven  days  of  the  English  Chronicles  and  Sigebert  (vi.  301)  would, 
according  to  the  same  idiom,  be  eight,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
eiffhtee7h  days  of  the  Cambray  annalist  are  owing  to  a  confusion 
between  the  two  accounts.     If  so,  we  have  only  two  statements, 
one  of  a  week,  the  other  of  a  fortnight.     The  latter  rests  on  the 
authority  of  Lambert  and  of  William  of  Jumidges;  the  French 
metrical  writers  simply  follow  William. 

Some  notice  of  this  comet  will  be  found  in  Chambers'  Descrip- 
tive Astronomy,  pp.  281-3,  for  sending  me  to  which,  and  for  some 
other  hints,  I  have  to  thank  Professor  H.  J.  S.  Smith.  It  seems 
to  be  that  which  is  called  Bailey's  Comet,  which  has  since  ap- 
peared in  1146,  1223,  1301,  1378,  1456,  1531,  1682,  1759,  and 
1835.  ^^  appearance  in  1145  is  mentioned  in  the  Angevin 
Chronicle  in  Labb^,  L  277,  and  in  the  Tewkesbury  Annals  for  11 44 
(Luard,  Ann.  Mon.  i.  46),  where  it  may  possibly  be  connected  with 
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Stephen's  wars.  The  appearance  of  1223  is  mentioned  in  tk 
Ronen  Chronicle  (Labb^,  i.  374)  under  1222  ;  "  Hoc  anno  Tiaa  dit 
steUa  circum  occasum  solis  Decembrilis,  prim»  magnitwfin 
ardens  velut  facula,  radios  sarsum  erigens,  et  in  acntnm  vehit  ii 
conum  coUigens  teme  vicina  videbatur,  quod  aliqnod  prodigirai 
portendere  ferebatur.  Hanc  dicebant  esse  cometam."  It  mast 
also  haye  appeared  in  912  and  989,  but  I  do  not  find  tboK 
appearances  mentioned  in  our  ChronicleSy  though  comets  m 
mentioned  in  905  or  906,  975,  and  995. 

Dr.  Bruce  (p.  86)  quotes  Mr.  Hinde  for  the  tact,  which  was  also 
mentioned  to  me  by  Professor  Smith,  that  the  comet  of  1066  k 
mentioned  in  the  Chinese  annals.  Mr.  Chambers  tells  us  that  tber 
also  mention  its  appearance  in  1378 — a  year,  by  the  way,  quite 
memorable  enough  for  any  comet  "  It  was  equal  to  the  full  moan  ii 
size,  and  its  train,  at  first  small,  increased  to  a  wonderful  length.'* 

I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  group  in  the  Tapestry  whk^ 
immediately  follows  the  representation  of  the  comet  itself  repre- 
sents Harold  as  hearing  of  its  appearance  and  its  interpretatioiL 
I  cannot  think  with  Mr.  Planch^  (p.  147}  and  Dr.  Bruce  (p.  87} 
that  Harold  is  receiving  the  news  of  the  landing  of  Tostig  or  of 
anything  else.      There  is  no  mention  of  Tostig  or  his  invaaoa 
throughout  the  Tapestry,  with  whose  subject  they  had  indeed  onlj 
an  indirect  connexion.     It  is  most  unlikely  that  an  incidental  aad 
most  obscure  reference  to  Tostig's  invasion  should  lurk  in  a  part 
of  the  Tapestry  so  completely  inappropriate  both  as  to  time  and 
subject.     Nor  can  the  figure  speaking  to  the  King   represent 
William's  ambassador  or  any  one  directly  connected  with  Wiliism. 
The  story  of  William's  expedition  begins  from  the  very  b^finning 
in  the  next  compartment,  where  the  ship  takes  the  news  of  Harokfs 
accession  to  Normandy.     The  present  group  ends  the  story  of 
Eadward's  death  and  Harold's  accession.     It  follows  immediatelj 
on  the  Comet,  and  it  seems  connected  with  it.     The  speaker  is 
surely  the  interpreter  of  the  sign,  and  that  interpreter  a  fm^ns  aomr, 
a  Kalchas  or  a  Micaiah.     It  is  quite  possible  that  what  Dr.  Brace 
calls  "  the  dreamy-like  fiotilla"  in  the  border  may  be  meant  darkly 
to  set  forth  the  nature  of  his  interpretation,  and  so  to  act  as  a 
connecting  link  between  this  compartment  and  that  which  comei 
next  after  it. 
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NOTE  N.  p.  80. 
The  Marbiaoe  of  William  akd  Matilda. 

That  William's  marriage  with  Matilda  was  forbidden  by  Papal 
authority,  and  that  the  Papal  dispensation  for  the  marriage  did  not 
issue  till  some  years  after  the  marriage  had  been  celebrated,  are 
facts  which  have  long  been  known.  But  the  remarkable  paper  com- 
municated by  Mr.  Stapleton  in  1846  to  the  Archaeological  Journal 
(iiL  i)  threw  a  new  light  on  the  whole  matter.     The  essay,  like  all 
Mr.  Stapleton*8  writings,  is  brimful  of  curious  learning,  but,  as  usual, 
his  power  of  arranging  and  making  use  of  his  facts  is  by  no  means 
equal  to  his  diligence  and  acuteness  in  bringing  them  together. 

Mr.  Stapleton's  propositions,  as  far  as  I  can  disentangle  them, 
are  three ; 

First,  That  Matilda,  before  her  marriage  with  William,  was 
mother  of  two  children,  Qerbod  and  Gundrada,  whose  father  was 
Qerbod,  known  as  the  Advocate  of  Saint  Bertin. 

Secondly,  That  the  ecclesiastical  opposition  to  the  marriage  of 
William  and  Matilda  was  not  owing — at  least  not  wholly  owing — ^to 
any  consanguinity  or  affinity  between  them,  but  to  the  fact  that  Ma- 
tilda, at  the  time  of  William's  courtship,  had  a  husband  still  living. 
Thirdly,  That  the  delay  in  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  was 
caused  by  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  divorce. 

Of  these  three  propositions  Mr.  Stapleton  has,  I  think,  con- 
vincingly made  out  the  first ;  the  second  and  third  I  cannot  accept. 

That  Qundrada,  the  wife  of  Earl  William  of  Warren,  was  the 
daughter  of  Matilda,  but  not  the  daughter  of  King  William,  is 
manifest  from  the  language  employed  by  Earl  William  in  his  grant 
to  the  Priory  of  Lewes  (Stapleton,  Arch.  Joum.  iiL  2 1 ;  Monasticon, 
V.  12).    He  makes  his  gifts 

"  Pro  salute  animie  mess  et  animae  Gundradee  uxoris  mess  et  pro 
aimn&  domini  mei  Willelmi  Regis,  qui  me  in  Angliam  terram 
adduxit,  et  per  cujus  licentiam  monachos  venire  feci,  et  qui  meam 
priorem  donationem  confirmavit,  et  pro  salute  domince  mecB 
Mamia  ReginoB,  matris  wcaris  mecB,  et  pro  salute  domini  mei 
Willelmi  Begis,  filii  sui,  post  cujus  adventum  in  Anglicam  banc 
cartam  feci,  et  qui  me  Gomitem  Surreiee  fecit.'' 
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It  is  utterly  inconoeiyable  that  Earl  William  would  have  oted 
this  language,  if  King  William  had  been  the  father  of  his  wife.  Ia 
such  a  case  he  would  have  described  his  wife  as  the  daughter  d 
King  William.  He  would  never  have  drawn  the  pointed  dis- 
tinction which  he  does  draw  between  Matilda  his  lad  j,  the  mother 
of  his  wife,  and  William  his  lord,  who  has  done  for  him  such  and 
such  &Tour8.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  earlier  charter  of 
King  William  himself  to  the  same  Priory,  which  is  granted, 
according  to  the  text  in  the  Monasticon  (y.  13), 

"  Pro  animi  domini  et  anteoessoris  mei  R^;is  Eduoardi,  et  pro 
animi  patris  mei  Comitis  Botberti,  et  pro  me&  ipsius  animS  et 
uxoris  meaB  Matildis  Begins,  et  filiorum  atque  successomm  nos- 
trorum,  et  pro  animS  Guillelmi  de  Warrennd  et  uxoris  sua 
Gondradffi^uB  m&B  et  heredum  suomm." 

Here  William,  according  to  the  received  text,  certainly  calls  Gun- 
drada  his  daughter.  But  the  manuscript  is  said  to  be  nearly  illegible^ 
and  the  reading  to  be  very  doubtful.  Mr.  Stapleton  (p.  a)  for  the 
words  after  ''  Gondradfe ''  silently  reads  ''pro  me  etheredibus  mda.*^ 
Mrs.  Green  (i.  72)  mentions  that  the  words  ''filisd  mefe"  are  dearly 
in  a  different  and  later  hand.  This  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Blaauw,  in 
an  article  in  the  Archseologia  (xxxii.  p.  108),  written  expressly  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Stapleton,  but  he  argues  that  the  insertion  represents 
the  true  reading,  and  objects  to  Mr.  Stapleton's  reading  on  otha 
grounds.  But  it  strikes  me  that  Mr.  Blaauw's  text,  if  genuine,  does 
not  upset  Mr.  Stapleton's  position.  The  words  "  filis  meae,"  taken 
by  themselves,  would  of  course  prove  the  person  spoken  of  to  be 
William's  own  daughter.  But  they  must  be  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  other  charter  of  William  of  Warren.  It  is  far  more  likdy 
that  a  man  should  use  the  words  *'iilia  mea"  of  his  wife's  daughter 
— his  own  daughter  for  many  purposes  of  law — than  that  a  man 
should  speak  of  his  wife's  parents  in  the  extraordinary  way  which 
we  must  attribute  to  William  of  Warren,  if  Gundrada  really  was 
William's  daughter. 

Another  Lewes  charter  (Monasticon,  v.  14),  in  which  Matilda  is 
spoken  of  as  the  mother  of  Gundrada — "Mathildis  Begina,  mater 
Henrici  Begis  et  Gundrad»  Gomitissee  " — ^is  of  course  evidence  for 
Matilda  being  the  mother  of  Gundrada  as  well  as  of  Henry,  but 
it  does  not  prove  them  to  have  been  children  of  the  same  &ther. 
It  is  plain  why  those  two  only  among  Matilda's  children  are 
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[x>ken  of.     Henry  was  the  reigning  King^  Qondrada  was  the  local 


The  documentary  evidence  then  seems  distinctly  to  show  that 

t-undrada  was  the  daughter  of  Matilda,  but  not  the  daughter  of 

Villiam.    One  charter  plainly  implies  that  she  was  so ;  the  others  do 

LOt  imply  the  contrary.    But  this  is  not  all.    There  are  two  passages 

>f  OrderiCy  both  quoted  by  Mr.  Stapleton,  which  imply  that  Gun- 

Lrada  had  a  brother  Gerbod,  and  that  neither  of  them  was  son  or 

Laughter  of  William.    Mr.  Blaauw  answers  that  Orderic's  authority 

s  weak  on  this  point,  as  he  stumbles,  if  he  does  not  contradict  him- 

lelf,  in  his  whole  account  of  William's  daughters.    Now  certainly,  if 

Orderic  simply  left  out  Gundrada  in  a  list  of  William's  daughters, 

the  omission  would  prove  nothing  whatever  against  the  least  direct 

proof  that  she  was  his  daughter.     But  it  proves  much  more,  when 

Orderic  speaks  of  her  incidentally  in  a  way  in  which  it  is  quite 

impossible  that  he  should  have  spoken  of  a  daughter  of  William, 

and  when  he  gives  her  a  brother  whom  no  man  ever  for  a  moment 

{jancied  to  be  William's  son.     In  one  of  these  two  places  (522  G) 

Orderic  tells  us  that  William  the  Conqueror  gave  the  Earldom  of 

Surrey  "  Guillelmo  de  Guarenn^  qui  Gundredam  sororem  Gherbodi 

conjugem  habuit."     In  the  other  place  (522  A ;  cf.  598  A)  Orderic 

recounts  the  adventures  of  '^Gherbodus  Flandrensis,"  his  investiture 

with  the  Earldom  of  Chester,  his  return  to  his  own  country,  and 

his  misfortunes  there.     It  is  clear  that  Orderic  did  not  look  on 

Qundrada  as  a  daughter  of  William ;  she  was  in  his  eyes  simply  the 

sister  of  Gerbod.    Gundrada  and  Gerbod  were  therefore,  beyond  all 

doubt,  children  of  Matilda,  but  they  were  not  children  of  William. 

But  I  do  not  understand  Mr.  Stapleton  when  (pp.  20,  25)  he  gives 

them  another  brother,  and  Matilda  another  son,  named  Frederick. 

He  must  have  been  thinking  of  the  Frederick  whose  existence  he 

bad  himself  established  in  p.  3.    But  this  Frederick,  as  appears  from 

Domesday,  196  6,  was  brother,  not  of  Gundrada,  but  of  her  husband 

William  of  Warren. 

MatOda  then  was  the  mother  of  Gerbod  and  Gundrada,  but  who  was 
their  father  t  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  distinct  proof,  but  the 
Flemish  charters  collected  by  Mr.  Stapleton  (pp.  17-19}  show  that 
there  was  a  whole  succession  of  Gerbods,  holding  the  office  of 
Advocate  {Advocaivs,  Avoue)  of  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Bertin  at  Saint 
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Omer,  and  who  are  often  simply  described  as  G«rbod  the  AdToate. 
These  Qerbods  range  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eleventh  oente?. 
from  1026  to  the  reign  of  Robert  the  Frisian,  that  is  between  1071 
and  1093.     There  is,  for  instance  (p.  17),  a  charter  of  Baidwia  tk 
Fourth  in  1026,  and  among  the  signatores  is  **  Signum  Crerbodow 
Advocati.*'    The  same  signature  is  added  to  charterB  of  Baldwin  tbt 
&ther  of  Matilda  in  1 056  (Cartulary  of  Saint  Bertin,  p.  1 8 1 )  and  1067. 
In  the  later  chartens  up  to  1087  we  find  mention  of  Gkrbod  aod  fcis 
wife  Ada  (p.  20 1 ),  and  of  Gkrbod  and  his  brother  Arnulf.    Mr.  Stapk- 
ton  supposes — he  seems  to  haye  no  evidence  but  that  of  the  chartos 
themselves — that  Gerbod  the  husband  of  Ada  is  the  Earl  of  Chesiff 
and  son  of  Matilda,  and  that  Qerbod  and  Arnulf  were  their  jqbl 
This  is  in  every  way  probable,  but  I  cannot  follow  him  when  he 
assumes  that  the  signatures  of  1026, 1056,  and  1067  all  belong  to  one 
Gerbod,  the  father  of  the  Earl  of  Chester  and,  according  to  him,  the 
first  husband  of  Matilda.  This  assumption  seems  to  be  the  only  ground 
for  the  inference  that  Matilda's  first  husband  was  living  at  the  tiiae 
of  her  marriage  with  William,  and  that  therefore  the  delay  and  diffi- 
culty about  the  marriage  was  caused  by  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a 
divorce.    But  it  is  surely  simpler  and  more  obvious  to  take  the  signa- 
ture of  1026  to  be  that  of  her  husband,  and  those  of  1056  and  1067 
to  be  those  of  her  son.    With  the  Gerbod  of  1056  or,  considering  bow 
young  he  must  have  been,  with  those  who  acted  in  his  name,  the 
Abbey  of  Saint  Bertin  had  rather  fierce  disputes.     See  the  narrative 
in  the  Cartulary,  p.  183,  and  Count  Baldwin's  charter,  pp.  184, 185. 
I  therefore  accept  the  marriage,  but  the  theory  of  the  divorce 
seems  to  me  quite  untenable  on  every  ground.     It  is  remarkable 
enough  that  no  hint  should  be  found  in  any  contemporary  writer 
that  Matilda  had  been  married  before  her  marriage  with  William, 
and  that  we  are  driven  to  infer  the  fact  from  the  language  of 
charters  and  from  the  most  casual  indications  elsewhere.     But  we 
have  more  than  one  parallel  case  in  Norman  history.    The  Normin 
writers  are  absolutely  silent  about  the  marriage  between  Duke 
Bobert  and  Estrith  the  sister  of  Cnut  (see  vol.  i.  p.  521).     So 
again,  we  should  never  have  known  from  the  Encomiast  of  Emma 
that  she  ever  was  the  wife  of  iEthelred     In  his  courtly  pages  the 
sister  of  Duke  Bichard  is  a  vii^gin  (see  vol.  i.  p.  454)  when  she 
marries  Cnut.      So  in  the  Norman  writers  Matilda  is  ever  the 
daughter  of  Baldwin,  never  the  widow  of  Qerbod.     And,  as  Emma 
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called  virgo,  so  Matilda  is  called  pueUa,  puceUe,  dmnaiseUe.  But, 
'  slie  is  neyer  called  the  widow  of  Gerbod,  still  less  is  she  called  his 
rife.  In  the  case  of  Cnut  and  Emma,  we  know  the  real  £Eu;ts  from 
be  testimony  of  both  English  and  Norman  writers.  In  the  case  of 
Villiam  and  Matilda,  the  Norman  writers,  in  the  silence  of  the 
Snglish,  have  it  all  their  own  way,  and  we  are  left  to  the  evidence 
>f  the  documents.  The  English  writers  are  silent  through  indif- 
lerence  ;  the  Norman  writers  are  silent  through  design.  The  best 
jifonned  of  all,  William  of  Poitiers,  leaves  out  the  fact  that  there 
nras  any  opposition  to  the  marriage  at  all.  But,  if  William's 
aiarriage  had  been,  not  simply  irregular  or  uncanonical,  but  a 
glaring  act  of  adultery,  committed  in  open  defiance  of  a  Papal 
cominand,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  so  astounding  a  fact  should 
have  fedled  to  find  any  chronicler. 

Again,  it  may  perhaps  seem  strange  if  William,  when  in  search  of 
a  wife,  preferred  a  widow  with  children  to  all  the  princely  maidens 
who,  we  are  told,  were  to  be  had  for  the  asking.     But  it  would  be 
far  stranger  if,  with  so  wide  a  field  before  him,  his  choice  lighted  on 
the  married  wife  of  another  man.   Would  the  wise  men  of  Normandy 
have  recommended  such  a  step )     Would  Count  Baldwin  have  con- 
sented to  expose  his  daughter  to  such  manifest  shame  f    Would  the 
Papal  prohibition  of  the  marriage  have  taken  the  form  which  it 
did  take  (see  above,  p.  89)  1    Would  Pope  Leo  and  the  Council  of 
Rheims  have  simply  forbidden  Count  Baldwin  to  give  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  William  the  Norman  9     Would  they  not  rather  have 
warned  William  and  Matilda,  as  later  assertors  of  discipline  warned 
Philip  and  Bertrada,  against  an  act  of  shameless  adultery  1    Can  we 
conceive  that  Lanfranc  would  have  stooped  to  interest  himself  in 
obtaining  a  dispensation  for  the  guilty  pair,  or  that  a  dispensation 
would  ever  have  been  granted  by  the  most  complying  Pontiff? 
Such  a  dispensation  could  have  been  granted  only  on  proof  of  some 
canonical  impediment  which  rendered  the  former  marriage  of  Gkrbod 
and  Matilda  null  and  void.    No  proof  of  such  an  impediment  is  pro- 
duced.   It  was  a  daring  act  on  the  part  of  William,  Matilda,  and 
Baldwin  to  contract  an  uncanonical  marriage  in  the  teeth  of  a 
direct  Papal  prohibition.      But  they  would  never  have  ventured 
on  a  Btep  breathing  such  defiance  to  all  law  and  morals  as  a  mar- 
riage between  a  man  and  another  man's  wife,  contracted  on  the 
chance  that  her  first  marriage  might  be  proved  to  be  illegal. 
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I  hold  then  that  Qerbod  was  dead  before  1049,  ^^'^  ^^  ^  ^ 
jection  to  William's  marriage  with  his  widow  was  simply  one  off  Ai 
usual  canonical  objections  on  the  ground  of  kindred  or  affinity.  Ha 
is  asserted  by  all  the  writers  who  mention  the  subject  (aee  abofe,  pp. 
94,  i02y  106).   But  there  is  no  small  difficulty  in  making  out 
the  nearness  of  kin  between  William  and  Matilda  was.  Mr. 
(p.  22)  assumes  that  their  kindred  consisted  in  the  £ftet  that  MitiMi'i 
'^  grandmother  was  a  daughter  of  Duke  Richard  the  Second  of  Scr- 
mandy,  and  aunt  of  William  the  Conqueror."    If  this  could  be  mA 
out|  William  and  Matilda  would  clearly  be  within  the  prohifaalBi 
d^prees.     But  the  pedigree  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  eertKi. 
Baldwin  the  Bearded,  Matilda's  grandfather,  undoubtedly  mairied 
a  daughter  of  Blchard  the  Good  (Will.  €km.  y.  13).     Bat  she  teM 
not  have  been  the  mother  of  Baldwin  of  Lisle.      A  daughter  il 
Richard  and  Judith  could  not  have  been  bom  before  loio  (see  v«L 
ii.  p.  586),  at  which  time  the  younger  Baldwin  was  a  grown  maa 
capable  of  marrying  and  rebelling  against  his  father.      Baldvii 
the  Bearded  must  have  been  quite  an  old  man  when  he  married  tbe 
daughter  of  Duke  Richard.     Moreri  (art  Flandre)  and  the  Ait  de 
Ydrifier  les  Dates  (iii.  4)  both  say,  but  without  references,  that  she 
had  no  children,  and  the  first  wife  of  Baldwin  the  Bearded,  the 
mother  of  Baldwin  of  Lisle  and  grandmother  of  Matilda^  is  ctHei 
by  them  Ogiva  of  Luxemburg.     This  is  doubtless  the  ^  Otgiva"  or 
'^Odgiva  [Eadgiful]  Comitissa*'  who  died  in  1030  or  103 1  (Ana. 
Baldinienses  and  Formoselenses,  Pertz,  v.  26,  35),  only  five  or  six 
years  before  Baldwin's  death.    Oudegherst  (Annales  de  Flandre,  6j, 
67, 75),  who  calls  her  Ognie  and  Odgona,  has  much  to  say  about  ber, 
and  about  her  son's  wonderful  birth  when  she  was  fifty  years  old 
However  all  this  may  be,  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that  Matilda 
was  not  the  granddaughter  of  any  daughter  of  Richard  the  Good. 
Failing  Richard  the  Good,  I  cannot  suggest  any  other  common 
ancestor  for  William  and  Matilda,  but  it  is  quite  possible  thit 
the  marriage  of  WOliam's  aunt  with  Matilda's  grand&ther  mtj 
have  been  held  to  produce  some  kind  of  affinity  between  WilUam 
and  Matilda. 

Prevost,  in  his  note  on  Wace  (ii  60),  has  a  suggestion  of 
the  same  kind,  namely,  that  the  canonical  impediment  was  the 
affinity  arising  from  the  &ct  that  Matilda's  mother,  Adda  of 
France,  had  been  married,  or  rather  betrothed,  to  WilHam's  undoi 
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jurd  the  Third  (cf.  Palgraye,  iii.  264).  Again  I  am  not 
EUBt;  enough  to  say  whether  this  would  really  have  been  any 
Mliment  to  a  marriage  between  Richard's  nephew  and  Adela's 
{liter  ^  but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Richard  the  Third 
married  or  contracted  to  Adela,  daughter  of  Eling  Robert 
Toarriage  contract  with  an  Adela,  dated  1026,  in  which  he 
o^ws  her  with  large  possessions,  mainly  in  the  G6tentin,  is 
ited  in  D'Achery,  Spicilegium,  iii.  390,  and  Licquet,  Hist  de 
rmandie,  ii.  269  (see  also  Palgrave,  iii.  137).  M.  Licquet  (ii.  5) 
iHtains  that  this  Adela  is  not  King  Robert's  daughter,  but  some 
cnoTVTi  wife  of  the  name,  whom  he  holds  to  have  been  the  lawful 
tlier  of  the  monk  Nicolas  (see  above,  p.  380,  and  toI.  i.  p.  518). 
B  chief  grounds  for  this  belief  are  that  Adela  is  not  described  as 
^  King's  daughter,  and  that  the  words  of  the  deed  ("annulo 
hi  in  camis  unitate  jungendam")  imply  that  the  bride  was 
lesudy  a  grown  woman,  whereas  Adela  the  daughter  of  King 
>bert  wa%  in  1026,  a  babe  in  her  cradle.  Now  the  deed  is  drawn 
}  \SL  a  rhetorical  style ;  '^  Domina  Adela  "  is  once  addressed  in  the 
Ksative  case,  and  that  is  the  only  mention  of  her  name,  though  she 
told  that  she  is  '' juxta  nobilitatis  tuse  lineam  dotata."  All  this 
oka  to  me  as  if  she  was  the  King^s  daughter,  for  whom  the  city  and 
>xaity  of  Coutances,  and  a  good  deal  more,  which  the  deed  bestows 
pon  her,  would  surely  not  be  an  unworthy  dowry.  As  to  her  age^  the 
Latement  that  she  was  then  an  infant  rests  on  the  authority  of  Wil- 
iam  of  Jumi^es,  which  is  generally  very  good,  but  which  is  in  this 
ase  contradicted  by  dates.  He  says  (vi.  6)  that  the  elder  Baldwin, 
^t  some  time  after  the  accession  of  Duke  Robert  in  1028,  took 
iway  Adela  as  a  babe  from  King  Robert's  court,  and  brought  her 
ip  as  his  son's  bride  till  she  was  marriageable  ("A  palatinis 
cncViniis  adeptam  tulit^  et  ad  domum  propriam  in  cunis  asportavit, 
iamque  usque  ad  annos  nubiles  diligenti  cwA  nutrivit ").  But  we 
read  directly  after  that  the  younger  Baldwin,  puffed  up  by  his  royal 
connexion  (''  mox  ut  nobilis  puellsa  amplexibus  coepit  frui"),  rebelled 
against  his  &ther,  who  was  restored  by  Duke  Robert  (see  voL  i. 
P*  519).  All  this  is  said  to  have  happened  about  the  time  of  the 
death  of  King  Robert  (*'  quft  tempestate  Robertus  Rex  Franoorum 
moritur"),  which  took  place  in  1031.  These  two  statements,  in 
the  same  chapter,  cannot  be  made  to  agree.  The  truth  is  that 
Adela  could  not  possibly  have  been  a  mere  baby  in  1026.     Her 
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parents,  Robert  and  Constancei  were  married  in  998  ;  her 
Matilda  was  the  mother  of  two  children  before  1049.     Coanpse 
imaginary  genealogy  of  Herleya,  vol.  ii.  p.  583. 

Adela  then,  who  was  betrothed  to  Doke  Bichard,  is  the 
person  as  Adela,  daughter  of  King  Robert,  wife  of  Connt  Baidis^ 
and  mother  of  Matilda.  Richard's  early  death  seems  to  have  hindati 
her  actual  marriage  with  him,  but  it  may  have  been  held  that  At  hi 
contracted  an  affinity  with  the  ducal  house  of  Rouen  which 
it  unlawful  for  her  daughter  to  marry  Duke  Richard's  nepkv. 
Either  then  of  these  possible  grounds  of  affinity,  the  marriage  d 
the  elder  Baldwin  with  the  daughter  of  Richard  the  €k>od  or  tk 
marriage  of  the  younger  Baldwin  with  the  betrothed  wife  of  BiAei 
the  Third,  seems  to  me  far  more  probable  than  Mr.  Stapklcs^ 
theory  of  the  diyorce.  It  is  also  supported  by  the  witnes  d 
all  those  writers  who  speak  of  the  kindred  between  the  partki 
The  expressions  ''  cognata,"  ''  consanguineum  cubiley"  ^kc.,  are  ia- 
deed  not  strictly  accurate,  as  the  connexion  was  only  by 
but  it  is  far  more  likely  that  the  writers  who  use  them  sbooM 
laxly  apply  to  affinity  words  which  strictly  refer  only  to  kindredi  ^ 
than  that  they  should  speak  in  this  way  when  the  impediment  retlBj 
was  that  Matilda  had  a  husband  living.  Mr.  Stapleton's  ar^gumeiits 
against  this  view  seem  singularly  incondusiye.  ''  The  peculiar^ 
of  the  birth  of  William  the  Conqueror,"  he  tells  us  (p.  22),  "as 
being  illegitimate,  certainly  forbids  such  a  conclusion,  coupled  with 
the  silence  of  the  Pope  at  the  Council  of  Rheims."  The  Pope*b 
silence  surely  cuts  one  way  as  much  as  another.  Aa  for  William's 
bastardy,  Mr.  Stapleton  would  hardly  ai^e  that  Duke  Robert  could 
have  lawfully  married  Herleva's  mother  or  sister,  or  that  WilliaiD, 
as  milUusJilitis,  could  have  lawfully  married  his  own  mother  or 
sister.  WiUiam's  kindred  with  Eadward  is  constantly  inaisted  an, 
notwithstanding  his  bastardy,  and  one  cannot  doubt  that  a  marriage 
between  him  and  one  of  the  daughters  of  Emma  would  have  beeo 
thought  unlawfid.  Mr.  Stapleton  presently  (p.  24)  mentions  the  fomir 
dation  of  the  Abbeys,  and  adds  with  some  triumph  that  ^  no  papal 
bull  attests  that  this  penance  was  enjoined  merely  for  marrying 
within  the  degrees  of  kindred.''  Still  less  does  Mr.  Sti^leton  pro- 
duce any  Papal  bull  attesting  that  it  was  enjoined  for  a  abamelesi 
and  obstinate  course  of  adultery. 
'    There  is  indeed  one  other  view,  that  maintained  by  M.  Lioqaet 
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.  13X)  and  followed  by  Mrs.  Green  (English  Princesses,  i.  4), 
kmely  that  there  was  no  real  impediment  to  the  marriage  from  either 
Liidred  or  affinity,  but  that  Pope  Leo  simply  forbade  the  marriage 
1  political  grounds.  Leo,  the  firm  friend  of  the  Emperor,  did  not 
isli  to  strengthen  so  doubtful  a  vassal  of  the  Empire  as  Baldwin 
lee  iroL  ii.  p.  97)  by  so  dose  a  connexion  with  the  Duke  of  the 
rormans.  This  is  unlikely  in  itself  and  unsupported  by  evidence. 
Wen  Papal  authority  could  hardly  go  so  far  as  to  forbid  a  marriage 
o  which  there  was  no  canonical  objection ;  and  if  Leo  did  so,  a 
prohibition  arising  from  a  temporary  political  cause  would  not  have 
»een  00  ri^dly  maintained  by  so  many  successive  Pontifis.  And  the 
>lace  which  the  prohibition  holds  among  the  Acts  of  the  Council 
listinctly  shows  that  it  was  aimed  against  a  contemplated  breach 
>f  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  marriage.  It  comes  in  the  middle  of  a 
ieries  of  citations  and  excommunications  all  aimed  at  offenders  of 
that  class,  and  among  which  a  merely  political  prohibition  would 
be  strangely  out  of  place.  M.  Licquet,  like  Mr.  Stapleton,  appeals 
to  the  silence  of  the  Pope  as  to  the  motive  of  the  prohibition.  This 
mlence  is  a  difficulty  according  to  any  view,  but  it  is  a  greater  diffi- 
culty according  to  M.  Licquet's  view  than  on  any  other.  The  actual 
reason  is  not  minutely  specified,  but  the  position  of  the  prohibition 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  is  enough  to  show  its  general  nature. 

William  then,  I  hold,  married  the  widow  of  Qerbod.  In  choosing 

a  widow  for  his  bride,  he  only  acted  like  several  other  great  men  of 

his  century.     Eadmund,  Cnut,  Harold,  all  married  widows.     Cnut 

and  Harold  married  the  widows  of  Kings  whom  they  had  helped  to 

deprive  of  their  Kingdoms.     But  the  case  which  most  exactly 

forestalled  William  happened  just  before  the  beginning  of  the 

century,  in  the  person  of  Matilda's  maternal  grandfather,  King 

Robert    That  most  devout  of  Kings  uncanonically  married  his 

widowed  cousin  (see  vol.  i.  p.  507),  and  allowed  himself  to  be 

worried  by  ecclesiastical  censures  out  of  his  wife,  and  well  nigh  out 

of  his  life  also.    William  characteristically  stood  his  ground,  and 

gained  his  point  in  the  end  in  the  teeth  of  Prior,  Archbishop,  Pope, 

and  Council. 

The  date  of  the  marriage  is  not  ^ven  by  any  of  the  Norman 
writers.  They  all  do  their  best  to  slur  over  the  delays  and  diffi- 
culties about  the  marriage,  and  they  would  fain  have  us  believe 
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that  Matilda  was  won  as  soon  as  wooed.   The  date  1 053  oomes  bm 
the  Tours  Chronicle  (Bouquet,  xL  348),  and  in  defiMilt  of  any  heUsm 
authority,  I  do  not  see  that  we  can  do  otherwise  than  aooept  it.  h 
also  falls  in  singularly  well,  as  Mr  Stapleton  suggestSy  wi&  the  te 
of  the  captivity  of  Pope  Leo  (see  aboye,  p.  98).    Another  dste,  1047, 
is  given  in  the  late  Chronicle  of  Saint  Bavon  (Corp.  Cfaron.  Fkoii 
553,  ^  Wilhelmus  Dux  NormannisB,  uxorem  duxit  Matfaildem  ffiai 
Balduini  comitis  Flandiiad,  quse  postea  peperit  ei  Wilhehnozn,  paflfc- 
modum  Begem  Angliaa").     But  this  date  cannot  be  aooeptod,  m  t 
is  clearly  inconsistent  with  the  prohibition  of  the  mar-riage  in  1049. 
It  has  been  sometimes  said  (see  Bouet,  p.  8)  that  Orderic  (484  C) 
fixes  the  marriage  in  1063,  and  it  has  thence  been  infemed  ihai 
the  marriage  was  repeated  after  Lanfiranc  had  oome   back  wik 
the  dispensation.     But  the  words  of  Orderic  do  not    really  ii 
the  marriage  to  1063.     He  has  been  speaking  of  the  death  d 
Geofirey  Martel  and  other  matters,  and  places  the  death  of  Qeo&ej 
in  1060  or  1 06 1.     He  then,  in  his  usual  fashion,  takes  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enlarge  on  the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  NbnnaDdj 
and  its  Duke  about  this  tinxe,  and  goes  on  to  tell  us  of  his  wile 
and  children.     But  there  is  nothing  bearing  on  the  date  <^  tbt 
mairiage. 

I  ought  to  mention  that  the  Chronicle  of  TourSy  the  only  one 
which  gives  the  date  of  the  marriage,  adds  a  most  strange  tale 
about  William's  courtship ; 

''  Tunc  Guillelmus  Dux  Normanniie  Mathildem,  filiam  Baldmn^ 
Comitis  Flandrise,  duxit  in  uxorem,  in  hunc  modum.     Qamn  ipaa 
a  patre  suo  de  sponso  recipiendo  saepids  rogaretur,  dque  Guille!- 
mus  Normannias  a  patre  suo,  qid  eum  longo  tempore  fuUrierai,  pne 
aliis  laudaretur,  respondit,  numquam  nothum  recipere  Be  maritnm. 
Quo  audito,  Guillelmus  Dux  dam  apud  Brugis,  ubi  puella  mora- 
batur,  cum  paucis  accelerat,  eamque  regredientem  ab  ecdeaifi  pugnifl^ 
calcibus,  et  calcaribus  verberat  et  castigat,  sicque  ascenso  eqao  eom 
suis  in  patriam  remeat.     Quo  facto,  puella  dolens  ad  lectom  de- 
cubat,  ad  quam  pater  veniens,  illam  de  sponso  recipiendo  inter- 
rogat  et  requirit,  quie  respondens  didt,  se  nunquam  habere  man- 
tum  nisi  Guillelmum  Ducem  Normannias  quod  et  factum  est"— 
Chron.  Turon.  Bouquet,  xL  348. 

This  tale  is  found  also  in  the  Frendi  rhyming  Chronide  of 
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ilip  de  HouBkes,  a  writer  of  the  thirteenth  century  (ii.  174,  ed. 
Tissels,  1838).     Matilda  is  thus  described ; 

"  .    .   .   li  QuoDB  de  Flandres  avoit        £t  moult  estoit  biele  et  vallans 
TJne  fiUe  qui  monlt  savoit.  Sage  courtoise  et  bien  parlanB." 

(v.  16902.) 
o  the  first  offer  of  marriage  her  answer  is  thus  given  ; 

"  La  demoiselle  yint  avant  J'aim  mious  ertre  nonne  vel^ 

Si  leuT  reepondi  maintenant  Qae  jon  sole  k  bastart  donn^." 

(v.  16932.) 
V'illiani  then  goes  to  Lille ; 

'*  Tout  droit  k  LiUe  vint  i  jour 
U  la  jntctde  ert  a  sejour." 

iftatilda  is  throughout  called  ^  puciele  "  and  "  demoiselle."  William 
ihen  kicks  and  beats  her,  much  as  in  the  story  in  the  Tours 
Ohronicle,  and  her  consent  is  giyen  in  much  the  same  way. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  this  tale  is  that  it  is  evidently  a 
myth  which  has  &stened  itself  upon  William  in  several  forms, 
and,  I  suspect,  on  Harold  also.     The  story  of  William  beating  or 
kicking  his  wife  is,  m  two  accounts,  transferred  from  the  beginning 
of  their  married  life  to  the  end.    William  of  Malmesbury  (iiL  273} 
tells,  without  believing  it,  a  tale  that  William  in  his  later  days 
forsook  his  old  chaste  manner  of  life  (^non  desint  qui  ganniant 
eum  ecdibatui  antique  renunci&sse  quum  regia  potestas  accrevisset" 
— the  same  singular  use  of  the  word  cosiebs  spoken  of  in  vol.  ii. 
PP-  383)  531)9^  and  took  a  concubine,  the  daughter  of 'a  priest 
Matilda,  in  her  jealousy,  had  the  girl  ham-strung  (^per  satellitem 
suociso   poplite  Matildis   sustulerit"),  a   tale   apparently  taken 
from  the  story  of  King  Eadwig's  wife  or  mistress — (Osbem  or 
Eadmer,  Vit  Od.  Ang.  Sacr.  ii.  84).     On  this  Matilda  is  beaten 
to  death  with  a  bridle  ('Milam  ad  mortem  frsBUO  equi  csBsam**), 
whether  by  her  husband's  own  hand  or  not  is  not  distinctly  said. 
Now  this  story  is  clearly  the  same  as  Snorro's  story  (Johnstone, 
217  ;  Laing,  iii.  94)  how,  when  William  was  setting  out  for  Eng- 
land, his  wife  came  to  speak  to  him,  perhaps  to  detain  him,  on 
which,  being  mounted,  he  struck  her  with  his  heel,  so  that  the 
spur  ran  into  her  breast,  and  she  died  (^'Enn  er  hann  s&  )>at,  f^ 
laust  hann  til  hennar  med  hielinom,  oc  setti  sporan  fyri  bri66t 
henni,  svo  at  H  kaf  st6d,  fell  hon  vid  oc  feck  bana").     And  this 
again,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  is  the  same  as  William  of  Jumi^ges' 
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story  (tu.  35)  of  Harold  kicking  his  mothar  ^when  she  ii 
him  not  to  go  forth  to  battle  (see  p.  436).  The  tale  of  t 
kicking  or  beating  his  wife  or  mother  was  afloat,  and  it 
to  fill  the  blank  with  the  name  of  either  William  or  HaroU. 
One  more  point  is  suggested  to  me  bj  the  charge 
William's  chastity  brought  in  the  last  paragraph, 
local  antiquaries,  and  romance-writers  are  fond  of  calfing 
well-known  William  Peyerel  of  Domesday  a  natural  son  d 
Conqueror.  For  this  assertion  I  know  of  no  anUiority,  ezeefn 
statement  in  Dugdale's  Baronage  (i.  436)  which  is  said  to 
"  ex  Coll.  R  QL  S."— that  is  Robert  Glover,  Somerset  BeA\ 
We  are  there  told  that  Banulf  Peverel  '^  married  the  dsogUff 
of  Ingelric,  founder  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Saint  Martii  ^ 
Orand  in  the  city  of  London,  who  had  been  a  concubine  to  WSSm 
Duke  of  Normandy,"  and  that  William  Peverel  was  "  b^otfcen  a 
her  by  the  same  Duke  before  the  Conquest  of  this  realm."  % 
uncorroborated  assertions  of  a  herald  are  not  materials  for  histaj. 

The  mention  of  Matilda  suggests  the  name  of  her  supposed  aatcr. 
Judith,  the  wife  of  Tostig.  I  have  all  along  (see  voL  if.  p  I34) 
doubted  whether  she  really  was  a  daughter  of  Baldwin  the  Fifth* 
She  is  called  his  daughter  by  Florence  (1051)  and  twice  hf 
Orderia  In  one  place  (638  C)  he  reckons  the  daughters  of  Baldvii 
and  Adela  as  "Mathildis  Eegina  Anglorum  et  Juditha,  Tcstjd 
Ducis  uxor."  Elsewhere  (492  D,  see  p.  303)  he  says  of  Williffl 
and  Tostig,  '^  duas  sorores,  per  quas  amicitia  ssepe  recalesoeitt)  a 
conjugio  habebant.''  Orderic  is  followed  by  Alberic  in  the  thiitecntli 
century,  who  gives  (p.  98)  Baldwin  and  Adela  three  sons,  Baldm 
Robert,  and  Philip,  and  two  daughters,  *' Judith,  quam  nup^i 
Tosticus  Comes  Nordanubriorum  in  AngliS,  et  Mathildem  pn- 
dictam  Normannorum  Ducissam."  She  is  also  called  Baldwin's 
daughter  by  two  writers  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  recoid  ber 
second  marriage  with  Duke  Welf  of  Bavaria.  Botho  in  his  IHctore 
Chronicle  of  Brunswick  (Leibnitz,  iii.  325)  says  of  Baldwin  (whom 
by  the  way  he  confounds  with  his  son,  marrying  him  to  Richil^ 
instead  of  Adela)  that  he  had  ^*  eyne  dochter  de  het  Jutta^  de  tum 
Konigh  Heroden  in  Engelamiy  dar  wart  se  geheten  Wichanda,  do  ntm 
se  dar  na  Hertoghen  Wolpy  den  olden  in  Beyeren."  The  faooeri 
If  ether-Dutch  is  pleasant  to  read,  but  it  is  strange  to  make  Judith 
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nrife  of  Harold — degraded  into  Herod — ^instead  of  Tortig.  But 
LO  repeats  the  statement  in  p.  327,  nor  does  he  stand  alone 
b.  In  Arenpeck's  Bavarian  Chronicle  (Leibnitz,  iii.  661)  we 
of  "Welf,  how  "  accepit  Eeginam  Anglise,  tunc  viduam,  filiam 
oet  Calduini  nobilissimi  Comitis  Flandrise,  Juditham,  in 
rem."  These  accounts  are  of  course  simply  amusing,  but  we 
LI  presently  see  that,  as  for  their  chief  blunders,  they  sin  in 
ent  coxapany. 

B*Iorence  then  and  Orderic  are  the  only  early  authorities  who 
L  Judith  a  daughter  of  Baldwin  the  Fifth.  And  the  authority  of 
deric  is  lessened  by  a  manifest  error  which  he  has  fallen  into  with 
^Bord  to  Baldwin's  family.  He  makes  him  (526  C)  the  &ther 
Udo,  Archbishop  of  Trier,  who  was  really  the  son  of  Count 
jerhard  of  Nellenberg  (Qest.  Trev.  ap.  Pertz,  viii.  183).  On  the 
her  hand,  the  local  Chronicle  of  the  Counts  of  Flanders  (Corp. 
iiron.  Fland.  i.  86)  distinctly  calls  Matilda  Baldwin's  only 
raghter.  Baldwin  married  Adela  '^genuitque  ex  e&  duos  filios, 
alduinum  Montensem  et  Bobertum  Frisonem,  et  unam  filiam 
omine  Mathildem."  We  now  fall  back  on  our  own  writers  and 
emember  that  the  Worcester  Chronicle  (1051)  called  Judith  only 
he  ''  mage  "  of  Baldwin,  while  Eadward's  Biographer  (pp.  404,  424) 
Listinctly  called  her  his  ''  soror."  We  now  turn  to  the  Saxon  An- 
nalist, and,  among  some  wild  stories,  we  find  the  same  relationship 
ilistinctly  asserted.  Judith,  as  before,  is  Harold's  widow.  Welf  of 
Bavaria  (Pertz,  vL  764)  "duxit  viduam  Haroldi  Diuds  Anglo- 
Tum  [see  above,  p.  226]  Judihtam  nomine."  But  in  an  earlier 
passage  we  read  (vi.  694),  "Hujus  Haroldi  conjux,  amita  Rod- 

i^Hi  ComiHa  de  Flcmdridy  ex  cognatione  beati  Ethmundi  Regis 
fait" 

Here,  comparing  this  passage  with  the  Biographer,  we  may  find 
the  key  to  the  whole  matter.    The  Biographer  says  that  Judith  was 
Baldwin's  sister  and  Eadward's  niece,  which  last  statement  greatly 
puzzled  me.     The  Saxon  Annalist,  evidently  writing  quite  indepen- 
dently, calls  her  the  aunt  of  Baldwin's  son  Robert^  and  also  calls  her 
&  kinswoman  of  Eadward  (we  should  of  course  read  Ethuxmli  for 
Ethmundi).     That  is,  she  was  a  daughter  of  Count  Baldwin  the 
Bearded  by  his  Norman  wife,  the  daughter  of  Bichard  the  Good. 
She  thus  exactly  answers  all  the  descriptions.     She  is  sister  of 
Baldwin  of  Lisle,  aunt  of  Robert  the  Frisian,  and  she  is,  in  a 

VOL.  III.  u  u 
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vagae  senae,  niece  of  Eadward,  that  ia,  daughter  of  his  fiist 
The  pedigree  stands  thus ; 

Riohard  the  Feulefis. 
y  I , 

^thelred  ^  Emma.       Richard  the  €rood  =  Judith. 

Eadward.  daugiiter  =  Baldwin  =  Odgiia. 

ToBtig  =  Jix<lith  =  Welf .       Baldwin  =  Adek 

Bal<Sdn!^       Rolwit.     Hi^ 


Judith  would  thus  be,  not  Matilda's  sister  but  her  aunt,  as 
however  possibly  younger  than  herself.  Odgiva,  the  first  wife  rf 
Baldwin  the  Bearded,  died  in  1031.  His  daughter  by  fhe  Nbcaa 
Princess,  the  child  of  his  old  age,  could  not  be  bom  hefore  lop  m 
1033.  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  parents  married  in  1037,  may  vJ 
have  been  older. 

We  have  here,  I  think,  another  proof  of  the  accaracj  <d  ik 
Biographer  in  matters  coming  within  his  own  province,  and  that  ii 
a  case  where  his  statement  seemed,  at  first  sights  puzzlixig  tf^ 
suspicious.  I  do  not  however  know  why  he  calls  her  Faust^  cr 
why  the  Brunswick  picture-chronicler  calls  her  Wichanda.  JnM 
was  an  obvious  name  for  her,  being  that  of  her  maternal  gnmd- 
mother  the  wife  of  Duke  Richard.  Possibly,  as  Miss  Yoagt 
suggests  (Christian  Names,  ii.  345),  this  Hebrew  name,  in  its  font 
of  Jutta,  may  have  got  confounded  with  the  Northern  Gytha. 


NOTE  0.  p.  112. 
The  Childben  of  William  and  Matilda. 

About  the  number  and  order  of  the  sons  of  William  and  Matikli 
there  is  no  doubt  They  were  Robert,  Richard,  William,  and  Hcdit. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Richard  was  second  in  order.  He  is  alirajs 
put  so  in  the  lists,  and  Orderic  (573  C)  expressly  calls  him  **'BkU' 
dus,  filius  ejus,  qui  post  Rodbertum  natus  fuerat."  Sir  Fnncb 
Palgrave  must  have  been  speaking  hastily  when  (iii.  254)  he  csDed 
him  "  the  fourth  son." 

But  about  the  daughters,  their  number,  names,  and  order,  the 
statements  are  most  contradictory.  I  will  first  of  all  set  forth  the 
difierent  accounts  of  the  early  writers. 
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l11  that  William  of  Poitiers  tells  us  (lao)  is  that  two  brother 
Lgs  of  Spain  sought  for  a  daughter  of  William  in  marriage,  whose 
cie  IB  not  given,  and  that  they  greatly  disputed  about  her.  Of 
promise  or  offer  of  a  daughter  to  Harold  he  says  nothing 
^ctly,  though  he  alludes  to  it  in  a  later  passage  (145). 
TVilliam  of  Jumidges  (yii.  21)  only  says  that  William  had  four 
ighters^  without  giving  their  names.  His  continuator  (viii.  34) 
o  enumerates  four.  First  ('' primogenita"),  Cecily,  Abbess  of 
en.  Second,  Constance,  wife  of  Alan  Fergant  of  Britanny.  Third, 
Lelaide  [Adelidis],  who  was  betrothed  to  Harold,  but  died  un- 
irried  (^*  Heraldo  proditori  ante  bellum  Anglicum  sponsata,  sed, 
0  dignd  morte  mulctato,  nulli  nupta,  virgo  jam  nubilis  obiit"). 
rarth,  Adela,  wife  of  Stephen  of  Blois. 

Orderic  gives  no  less  than  four  lists.  The  first  time  (484  D)  he 
mply  gives  the  names  of  four  daughters,  Adeliza,  Constance,  Cecily, 
id  Hadala.  The  second  time  (512  D)  the  number  is  raised  to  five, 
ad  the  names  are  Agatha,  Constance,  Adeliza,  Adela,  and  Cecily, 
he  third  time  (573  C)  he  gives  little  biographies  of  four  daughters. 
8t,  Agatha,  betrothed  first  to  Harold,  then  to  Amfurcius  [Alfonso] 
f  Gfallicia^  but  who  died  a  virgin.  2nd,  Adelaide  [Adelidis],  who 
ived,  seemingly  as  a  nun,  under  the  care  of  Roger  of  Beaumont 
^^  Adelidis  pulcherrima  virgo  jam  nubilis  devote  Deo  se  commen- 
lavit,  et  sub  tuteld  Bogeri  de  Bellomonte  sancto  fine  quievit"). 
^rd,  Constance,  wife  of  Alan  Fergant  [Fergannus].  4th,  Adela,  wife 
}f  Stephen.  The  fourth  time  (638  D)  he  gives  a  mere  list,  with 
the  same  names  as  in  the  second  but  in  a  different  order,  Agatha, 
Adeliza,  Constance,  Adela,  and  Cecily.  He  also  (511  A)  says  that 
a  daughter  of  William,  whose  name  he  does  not  mention,  was  pro- 
nused  in  marriage  to  Earl  Eadwine. 

William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  276)  says  expressly  that  William  had 
five  daughters,  ist,  Cecily  the  Abbess,  who  was  living  when  he 
^rrote — he  wrote  therefore  before  1126.  2nd,  Constance.  3rd, 
Adela.  Of  two  others  he  did  not  know  the  names  ("  duarum  no- 
11^  exciderunt"),  one  betrothed  to  Harold,  the  second  to  Alfonso, 
but  both  of  whom  died  unmarried. 

Waoe  (9650)  knows  only  two  daughters,  '^Ele"  and  Abbess 
^ly  £le  is  (10821)  betrothed  to  Harold,  but  afterwards 
dawned  to  Count  Stephen. 

Lastly,  in  Domesday  (49)  we  find  incidental  mention  of  a  daughter 

u  u  2 
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Matilda.  Her  chamberlain  Geoffirej  {"  Qoisfridiis  G^anerariiis 
Regis")  had  lands  in  Hampshire,  which  he  held  ^de  BegeW.p 
servitio  quod  fecit  Maihildi  ejus  filisB."  She  is  also 
an  Encyclic  Letter  of  the  Nuns  of  the  Holy  Trinitj  at  Caen  (Ml- 
billon,  Ann.  Ord.  Ben.  v.  690)  along  with  her  moiher  Matikk  fli 
her  sisters  Adelaide  and  Constance,  as  one  for  whom  the  pnja 
of  the  faithful  are  asked. 

Now  of  all  these,  Cecily,  Constance,  and  Adela  need  give  m  b» 
trouble  here.  The  history  of  all  three  is  well  ascertained,  and  vil 
come  in  its  proper  place.  But  about  the  others,  the 
are  great.  The  names  Adelidis  and  Adeliza  are  doubtleas  the 
We  have  then  these  statements. 

1.  Adeliza  was  betrothed  to  Harold,  but  died  unmarried.    (Cost 
Will  Gem.) 

2.  Adeliza  died  unmarried  under  the  care  of  Roger  of  BeannHWt 
(Ord.  Vit.) 

3.  Agatha  was  betrothed,  first  to  Harold  and  then  to  Alfonso,  btf 
died  unmarried.     (lb.) 

4.  A  nameless  daughter  betrothed  to  Harold  died  nnmarneii 
(Will.  Malms.) 

5.  A  nameless  daughter  betrothed  to  Alfonso  died  nnmanied 

(lb.) 

6.  A  nameless  daughter  was  betrothed  to  Eadwine.     (Ord.  Tlt.^ 

7.  Matilda  appears  without  a  history.     (Domesday.) 

The  first  question  is  whether  the  daughter  betrothed  to  HanU 
and  the  daughter  betrothed  to  Alfonso  are  the  same.      Orderie 
stands  alone  in  identifying  them.     On  the  whole,  the  balance  of 
evidence  seems  to  me  to  lie  the  other  way.     I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  it  was  Adeliza  who  was  betrothed  to  Harold,  and  that  it  mtf 
another  daughter  who  was  betrothed  to  the  Spanish  King.     Indeed 
they  cannot  be  the  same,  if  we  accept  the  statement  which  WDliain 
of  Malmesbury  (iii.  238)  puts  into  Harold's  mouth  in  the  course  of 
the  messages  which  passed  between  him  and  William,  namely  tint 
the  maiden  to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed  had  died  before  hii 
election  to  the  Crown  ("  liberatum  se  sacramento  asserens,  quod  filift 
ejus  quam  desponderat  citra  nubiles  annos  obierat ").     I  am  aonj 
nevertheless  to  giye  up  Orderic's  (573  C,  D)  very  pretty  story,  which 
recalls  (or  reverses)  the  well-known  ballad  of  the  Spanish  Lad/s 
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^e.  She  bad  seen  and  loved  Harold,  and  preferred  death  rather 
oi  to  give  herself  to  another  and  an  unknown  bridegroom.  But 
ire  is  also  the  difficulty  of  the  extreme  youth  of  any  daughter 
WiUiam.  at  any  time  to  which  we  can  assign  Harold's  visit. 
cannot  think,  with  Baron  Maseres  (103),  that  the  betrothed  of 
arold  i^as  Cecily. 

According  to  Wace,  the  Adeliza  or  Adelaide  betrothed  to  Harold 
as  the  same  as  Adela,  afterwards  Countess  of  Chartres.  The  two 
unes,  both  coming  from  the  <idel  or  o^l  root,  might  easily  be 
^nioTinded,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  suppose  that  Harold's 
etrothed  had  been  on  the  one  hand  mistaken  for  the  betrothed  of 
Of  onso,  and  on  the  other  hand  divided  into  two,  Adela  and  Adeliza. 
kit  all  the  other  accounts  seem  pointedly  to  distinguish  between 
^dela  and  the  betrothed  of  Harold,  whether  she  were  called 
Adeliza  or  not. 

1  need  not  discuss  the  theory  according  to  which  Mr.  Blaauw 
Eind  Mr.  Thorpe  (Lappenberg,  Norman  Kings,  215)  identify  the 
Matilda  of  Domesday  with  Gimdrada;  but  a  view  put  forth  by 
Mrs.  Green  (Princesses,  i.  16,  407),  who  has  gone  minutely  into  the 
matter,  is  better  worth  examining.     She  holds  that  Matilda  and 
Agatha  are  the  same,  that  the  name  of  Agatha  is  a  mistake  of 
Ordexic,  that  this  is  the  daughter  who  was  betrothed  to  Eadwine, 
and  that  the  story  of  her  attachment  to  Harold  arose  from  con- 
founding one  English  lover  with  another.     Again,  by  gaining  the 
three  or  four  years  between  the  visit  of  Harold  and  the  betrothal  to 
Eadwine,  the  difficulty  as  to  age  is  got  over.     Mrs.  Green's  sugges- 
tion is  at  least  ingenious.    I  have  little  doubt,  as  I  shall  show  in  my 
next  volume,  that  the  daughter  who  was  betrothed  to  Eadwine  is 
the  same  as  the  daughter  who  was  betrothed  to  Alfonso.     But  I  do 
not  see  the  evidence  for  calling  her  Matilda. 

Abbot  Baldric,  in  his  verses  addressed  to  Abbess  Cecily  (Duchbsne, 
Ber.  Pranc.  iv.  374),  speaks  of  a  sister  of  the  Abbess,  who  was,  in 
some  unexplained  way,  connected  both  with  Bayeux  and  with  Angers. 
Mrs.  Qreen  identifies  her  also  with  Matilda.     The  lines  are, 


It 


Audivi  qtiamdam  ie  detinuisse  sororem, 
Cujus  fama  meas  aliquando  perculit  aures. 
Nomen  it  elapsnxn,  vidiflBo  tamen  reminiscor. 
Baiocensis  erat»  sed  tunc  erat  Andegavensis, 
Quam,  tibi  si  plaoeat,  no8tr&  de  parte  saluta, 
Atque  mihi  nomen  rescribe  tuumque  suumque. 


y» 
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As  both  Abbot  Baldric  and  William  of  MalmeBbmy  foond  it  ixr 
possible  to  remember  the  names  of  William's  danghterv,  I  wat 
perhaps  be  forgiven  if  I  leave  the  name  of  the  betrothed  of  Hmd 
undetermined. 


NOTE   P.   p.  1 1 6. 
Thb  Revolt  of  Williah  BusAa 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  obscurity  about  William  Bnsac  and  hs 
revolt.  The  story  is  told  by  no  one  except  William  of  Jnmkge 
(vii.  20);  and,  as  he  seems  to  put  it  instead  of  the  £ar  better 
known  story  of  the  revolt  of  William  of  Arques,  which  he  tells  est 
of  its  place  (viL  7),  one  is  tempted  to  suppose  that  he  has  fiJka 
into  some  confusion  between  the  two  revolts  and  the  two  Wilfimis. 
But  he  tells  his  tale  so  clearly  and  straightforwardlj  that  it  i> 
hardly  possible  to  doubt  it,  unless  it  can  be  shown  distmcdj  to 
contradict  some  better  ascertained  piece  of  history. 

The  father  and  brothers  of  William  Busac,  as  described  by  WiBiaoi 
of  Jumi^ges,  are  all  well  ascertained  persons.  But  William  expzesss 
himself  inaccurately  when  he  says  (vii.  20)  that  Count  William  d 
Eu  was  an  "  uterinus  firater  "  of  Richard  the  Good.  He  must  here 
use  the  word  ''uterinus"  vaguely  in  the  sense  of  illegitimaie ; 
for  an  ''uterinus  frater,"  strictly  speaking,  of  Richard  the  Good 
would  mean,  not  a  natural  son  of  Richard  the  Fearless^  hut  a  bob 
of  Gunnor  by  some  father  other  than  Richard.  The  only  quesdoo 
is  as  to  the  time  when  Count  William  obtained  the  grant  of  Bo, 
and  whether  it  was  granted  by  his  half-brother  Richard  the  Good 
or  by  his  great-nephew  Duke  William.  The  following  paasages 
may  be  referred  to  on  this  point,  which  does  not  greatly  conoen 
my  history.  Will  Gem.  iv.  18,  vii.  2,  viii.  37  ;  Stapleton,  i.  IvL; 
Roman  de  Rou,  61 23-62 15,  where  a  romantic  story  is  told,  whicb 
is  followed  by  Le  Boeuf,  Ville  d'Eu,  p.  28  ;  and  Palgrave,  iiL  45., 

The  strange  thing  is  that  in  none  of  these  accounts  is  there  any 
mention  of  William  Busac  as  a  son  of  Count  William,  though 
there  is  of  his  brothers  Robert  and  Hugh.  Still  it  seems  hardly 
possible  wholly  to  reject  William's  existence  and  his  investiture 
with  the  County  of  Soissons,  which  is  so  clearly  asserted  by  Wil- 
liam of  Jumidges,  and  which,  from  the  further  details  given  in  the 
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't  ds  V^ri/vBT  lea  Dates,  must,  I  conceive,  rest  on  other  anthorities 
deb  X  liave  not  at  hand.  The  chief  diificalty  in  the  story  itself 
that  it  seems  to  be  implied  throughout  that  the  castle  of  Eu  was 
tlie  possession  of  William  Busac  at  the  time  of  his  revolt.  If 
illin.nr>  of  Jumibgcs  did  not  80  distinctly  make  William  Busac  the 
oond  brother — "horum  medius"  between  Robert  and  Hugh — I 
Lould  have  been  inclined  to  think  that  William  Busac  was  the  eldest 
rotber^  tbat  he  inherited  the  County,  and  that  Robert  succeeded  to 
'  on  William's  exile.  But  this  view  seems  forbidden  by  the  words 
boTuia  medius  ;**  and  we  also  find  Robert's  name  with  the  title  of 
Comes  de  Ou  "  attached  to  a  charter  drawn  up  ''  tempore  quo  dis- 
ordia  coepit  inter  ipsum  [Comitem  Willelmum]  et  Henricum  Regem 
<Vaiiconuii."  (Cart,  de  Saint  Bertin,  Paris,  1840,  p.  426.  The  signa- 
nire  of  '^  Willelmus  de  Ou,"  attached  to  an  earlier  charter  on  the 
lame  page,  belongs  of  course  to  the  elder  William.)  We  must  sup- 
pose tben  that  William  Busac  contrived  to  occupy  his  brother's  castle 
by  some  underhand  means  and  to  defend  it  against  the  Duke. 

In   accepting  the  account  of  this  revolt  given  by  William  of 
Jumi^ges  I  do  not  profess  to  fix  its  exact  date,  or  to  add  any 
details   beyond  such  as  are  found  in  his  narrative.     From  the 
point  at  which  he  introduces  the  story,  it  would  seem  to  have 
happened  between   the  affair  of  William  the  Warling  and  the 
marriage    of  Duke  William,  that  is,  between    1048   and   1053. 
But,  as  William  of  Jumi^ges  puts  the  courtship  and  marriage  of 
William  together  as  if  there  had  been  no  delay  between  them 
(see  above,  p.  85),  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  means  to  fix  the 
revolt  to  1049  o^  thereabouts.     At  any  rate,  the  place  which  I 
have  given  to  it  in  my  narrative  seemed  to  me  the  natural  one 
for  it,  as  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  events  which  is  carried 
on  in  the  more  famous  revolt  of  William  of  Arques,  namely  insur- 
rections in  Normandy  abetted  by  the  King  of  the  French. 

The  way  in  which  the  story  of  William  Busac  is  treated  by 
modem  writers  is  curious.  See  Licquet,  ii.  126  ;  La  Butte, 
Histoire  des  Dues  de  Normandie,  i.  246,  249 ;  and  the  local  his- 
torian of  £u,  M.  Le  Boeuf,  p.  30.  A  still  more  amazing  account  will 
be  found  in  Mr.  Roscoe's  Life  of  William  the  Conqueror,  p.  89,  for 
which  it  would  be  well  to  give  some  more  definite  authority  than 
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lam ;  Wace ;  Chron.  Sax, ;  Chron.  de  Nor. ;  W.  Malnu. ; 
MaBeres." 

But  the  aberrationa  of  smaller  writers  will  not  seem  wonderful. 
when  we  read  the  strange  and  contradictory  Btatcnients  nuule  hy 
Sir  Franeia  Palgjave,  which  I  feel  sure  would  not  have  been  found 
in  any  but  a  postbumoua  work  of  that  great  scholar.  He  first 
(p.  50)  tells  us  of  Count  Robert  and  bis  services  at  Mortemer, 
and  of  '■  Kobcrt'a  son  William  (in  France  called  William  Busw;) 
enriched,  like  hia  father,  by  the  spoils  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and, 
who  came  to  a  fearful  end."  William  Bnsae  is  here  eoafounded 
with  hia  nephew  William  "  de  Owe,"  sou  of  Count  Robert,  irho 
was  blinded  and  mutilated  by  William  Rufus  in  1096  (see  Fliw. 
Wig.  in  anno,  and  Palgrave,  iv.  420).  In  a  Intor  passagi?  (ilL  2J4) 
we  read,  "  William,  EUmamed  Busac,  second  son  of  William,  Count 
of  Arques,  now  revolted  against  the  Duke."  If  Sir  Francis  h»d 
written  or  dictated  in  Latin,  I  should  have  thought  that  "  Arwm- 
aia"  had  been  substituted  for  "  Aucensis,"  by  the  same  editorial 
process  which  took  "  Lagam  Regis  Eadwardi "  to  he  a  misprint 
for  "legem," 

William  was  succeeded  in  the  County  of  Soi.'^Bons  by  his  bods 
John  and  Reginald,  after  whom  the  County  passed  to  the  descend- 
ants of  bis  daiigliter  Ramentrude,  wife  of  Ivo  of  Neslc.  Another 
son,  Manaases,  was  in  1092  chosen  Bishop  of  Cambrny  by  the  citizena 
in  opposition  to  the  clergy,  and  was  translated  to  Soissons  in  11 03 
(see  Gest.  Epp.  Cam.  Pertz,  vii.  504). 


NOTE  Q,  p.  120. 

The  Revolt  of  William  of  Abqubs. 

Thebb  ia  a  singular  difference  among  our  authorities  as  fo  the 
date  of  the  revolt  of  Count  William  of  Arques.  William  of 
Poitiers,  Orderic,  and  William  of  Malmesbury  put  it  at  the  point 
where  I  have  put  it  in  the  text.  But  in  William  of  JuniiSges  and 
Wace  it  cornea  much  earlier,  immediately  after  Duke  William's 
recoveiy  of  Fal^ae  irom  Thurstan  Ooe  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  206),  some 
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^ears  earlier  than  the  battle  of  Yal-^s-dunes.     There  is  no  doubt 
tliat  the  later  date  is  the  right  one.     In  the  narrative  of  William  of 
Poitiers,  the  storj  comes  in  in  what  is  evidently  its  natural  order, 
immediately  before  the  French  invasion  of  1054.     The  personal 
action  of  the  Duke  himself,  now  evidently  in  fall  maturity,  seems 
inconsistent  with  the  earlier  date,  as  does  also  the  prominent  posi- 
tion of  Guy-Geofirey  of  Poitiers,  who  in  1044  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  595) 
was  **  parvulus.''     The  story  is  also  fixed  to  1053  by  the  death  of 
Xngelram  of  Ponthieu  and  the  succession  of  his  brother  Quy.     See 
Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  ii.  752.    At  the  earlier  date  the  elder 
Xngelram  was  reigniDg. 

Besides  this  difference  in  date,  the  narratives  of  William  of 
Poitiers  and  of  Wace  differ  a  good  deal  in  the  order  of  events, 
though  I  do  not  see  any  further  contradiction  between  the  two 
versions.  I  have  therefore,  while  forming  my  narrative  mainly  on 
that  of  William  of  Poitiers,  not  scrupled  to  bring  in  some  touches 
of  detail  from  Wace  which  seemed  to  bear  marks  of  authenticity. 

In  the  order  which  I  have  followed,  Duke  William  requires  his 
uncle  to  surrender  his  castle,  and  he  himself  puts  a  garrison  in  it.  The 
garrison  then  restore  the  castle  to  William  of  Arques,  who  openly 
revolts.     Duke  William  hears  the  news  at  Valognes,  he  hastens 
to  Arques,  meets  a  party  of  loyalists  from  Rouen,  fights  a  party  of 
the  rebels  before  the  gates  of  the  castle,  and  then  blockades  it. 
He  then  leaves  the  blockading  force  under  Walter  Giffard.     King 
Henry  comes  to  help  William  of  Arques,  and  he  falls  into  an  ambush, 
where  Count  Ingelram  is  slain  and  Hugh  Bardulf  taken  prisoner. 
The  King  retires ;   the  Duke  returns ;   William  of  Arques  sur- 
renders the  castle,  and  the  other  posts  in  Normandy  held  by  the 
French  are  surrendered  also. 

The  accounts  in  William  of  Jumibges  and  in  Wace  leave  out  the 
occupation  of  the  castle  by  the  Duke  and  its  betrayal  to  the  Count 
of  Arques.     They  say  that  the  Duke,  suspecting  his  uncle,  sum- 
moned him  to  his  presence,  which  summons  he  declined  to  obey, 
and  openly  rebelled  (*' Quern  Dux  k  sud  vesanid  nitens  avellere,  ad 
exhibendum  sibi  obsequium  per  legatos  jussit  eum  venire.    Sed  ille 
hnjasmodi  legationem  habens  contemptui,  magn&  cum  fiducia  ad 
resistendum  se  munivit  et  armavit."    Will.  Qem.  vii.  7).    Wace 
transfers  the  hasty  ride  from  the  Cdtentin  from  the  first  to  the  second 
appearance  of  Duke  William  before  Arques.     William  of  Poitiers 
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again  makes  William  reach  Arques  with  six  foUowera,  all  tk 
others  who  had  started  from  Yalognes  having  failed  to  keep  «p 
with  his  pace.  He  there  meets  the  reinforcement  of  three  hundred 
from  Rouen.  Wace  siakes  him  reach  Arqnes  absolutelj  akae 
(v.  8699) ; 

"Tute  n  gente  s'en  merveilU  Ne  nnk  ne  pot  o  li  venir, 

Ke  de  si  luing  n  tost  yint  li :        De  oela  qui  i  YalaigneB  fiii«nt 
NuIb  ne  s'en  pot  )b  li  tenir,  E  de  Yalnignes  od  li  s'eBnniivnt.** 

This  is  an  evident  exaggeration,  adapted  to  the  new  ordor  of 
events.  Had  William  reached  Arques  absolutely  alone,  in  the 
state  of  things  conceived  by  William  of  Poitiers,  he  miut  have 
&llen  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  But,  while  Wace  transpoaei 
the  two  marches  of  William,  Orderic  (657  B)  rolls  the  two  into 
one.  In  his  story  William's  first  appearance  comes  after  King 
Henry  and  Count  Ingelram  have  entered  the  country.  H^  hears 
of  them  at  Yalognes ;  he  sends  on  a  picked  force,  and  then  follows 
himself  with  his  main  army.  The  former  {"  prsBCursores  mei ")  meet 
Ingelram,  and  defeat  and  kill  him  before  William  reaches  Arqaea 
at  alL  But  though  I  think  that  Wace  has  transposed  the  order  of 
events,  I  have  not  scrupled  to  draw  several  details  of  the  ride  frt>m 
him,  and  to  accept  Yalognes  as  the  starting-point.  The  other 
writers  only  mention  the  G6tentin  generally.  It  is  of  coorBe 
possible  that  Wace  may  have  been  thinking  of  William's  former 
ride  from  Yalognes  (see  vol.  n,  p.  247),  where  also  the  mention  of 
Yalognes  is  peculiar  to  himself.  But,  if  William  was  likely  to  be 
there  at  one  time,  he  was  likely  to  be  there  at  another. 

The  mention  of  Saint  Aubin  as  the  place  of  the  ambnsh  also 
comes  from  William  of  Jumibges,  followed  by  Wace.  (I  am  sorry 
that,  when  I  was  at  Arques,  I  omitted  to  explore  the  spot)  I  have 
ventured  to  connect  this  mention  of  Saint  Aubin  with  that  ^ich 
Orderic  gives  (606  B,  C)  of  Richard  of  Hugleville's  resistance  at 
Saint  Aubin.  This  comes  in  a  genealogical  passage  where  the 
campaign  of  Arques  is  spoken  of  only  incidentally,  and  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  case  of  quite  independent  testimony  coinciding. 
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NOTE  R  p.  217. 

Tecs  Beqxjebt  of  Eadward  to  William  akd  thb 

Oath  op  Harold/ 

T'EDS  oath  which,  as  William  alleged,  Harold  had  sworn  to  him, 

and  the  bequest  which,  as  he  also  alleged,  Eadward  had  made  in 

hi&  favour,  are  two  subjects  every  detail  of  which  is  enveloped  in 

controversy  and  contradiction,  and  two  subjects  moreover  which 

cannot  be  kept  apart  from  one  another.     I  have,  both  in  the  text 

and  elsewhere,  set  forth  more  than  once  what  I  believe  to  be  the 

true  history.   I  will  now  go  more  minutely  through  all  the  evidence 

which  we  have  bearing  on  the  matter. 

1.  As  I  have  already  said  (see  above,  p.  219),  there  are  three 

statements  as  to  the  object  of  Harold's  visit  to  Normandy.    And  two 

out  of  these  statements  imply  different  versions  of  the  alleged  bequest 

of  Eadward  to  William.    I  have  stated  their  substance  in  the  text ; 

I  will  now  go  through  the  evidence  for  and  against  them. 

I.  The  first  version  is  that  of  William  of  Poitiers.    He  mentions 
the  matter  twice,  first  in  his  narrative  of  Harold's  visit  (107  et  seqq.), 
secondly,  in  the  account  of  the  messages  sent  by  William  to  Harold 
(i  29-30).  According  to  this  statement  (129),  Eadward  chose  William 
as  his  heir,  on  account  of  his  many  excellences  {"  quoniam  omnium 
qui  genus  suum  attingerent  me  credebat  excellentissimum,  qui  optim^ 
valerem  vel  ei,  quamdiu  viveret,  subvenire,  vel  posteaquam  dece- 
deret>  regnum  gubemare")  and  as  a  return  for  the  kindness  which  he 
had  received  firom  William  and  his  predecessors  during  his  sojourn 
in  Normandy  (''  ob  maximos  honores  et  plurima  beneficia  quad  illi 
atque  fratri  suo,  necnon  hominibus  eorum,  ego  et  majores  mei  impen- 
dimus").   This  devise  of  the  Grown  was  apparently  made  by  a  decree 
of  the  Witan ;  at  any  rate  it  was  made  by  the  advice,  and  confirmed 
by  the  oaths,  of  Archbishop  Stigand  and  of  the  three  great  Earls,  God- 
wine,  Leofric,  and  Si  ward  (''sand  neque  id  absque  suorum  optimatum 
consensu,  veriim  consilio  Stigandi  Archiepiscopi,  Godwini  Gomitis, 
Leurici  Gomitis,  Sigardi  Gomitis  ").   These  great  leaders  all  agreed 
to  accept  William  as  Eadward's  successor  on  his  death,  and  mean- 
while, as  the  passage  seems  to  mean,  to  set  up  no  other  candidate 
against  him  (''  qui  etiam  jurejurando  suis  manibus  confirmaverunt, 
quod  post  Edwardi  decessum  me  reciperent  dominum,  nee  ullatenus 
peterent  in  vit&  illius  patriam  banc  ullo  impedimento  contra  me 
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occupari'').     A  son  and  a  grandson  of  Gk)dwme  were  giTOi  \n 
Eadward  as  hostages  for  this   engagement   ('^obBides  mihi 
Qodwini  filiom  ac  nepotem,"  1 30  ;  so  again,  107,  ^*  Heraldos  . 
cujns  antea  firater  et  fratuelis  obsides  fuerant  acoepti  de 
e&dem" — ^Willehni  se.).    As  Eadward  found  himself  near 
it  might  have  been  added,  now  that  the  three  Earls  who  had 
firmed  the  devise  were  all  dead — the  King  thought  it  good  to  fa»d 
Harold  by  the  same  oath  which  had  been  formerly  taken  by  las 
father,  with  the  further  security  that  it  should  be  taken  in  Willum  • 
presence,  while  Gk)dwine  and  the  rest  had,  on  the  former  occasion,  <mlT 
bound  themselves  to  him  in  his  absence  \^'  ut  quod  pater  ejus  atqee 
cieteri  supranominati  hie  [in  England]  mihi  juravere  abeenti,  is  ill 
[in  Normandy]  prsesens  juraret  prsesenti  ")•   Eadward  also,  it  woolil 
seem,  wished  to  give  William,  before  his  death,  a  further  confinnadon 
in  his  own  name  ("  graviore  quam  fuerat  cautum  pignore  cavity"  107}. 
The  importance  of  binding  Harold  to  the  proposed  sacoession  is 
strongly  set  forth.     He  alone  could  influence  or  constrain  the 
English  people,  who,  it  is  implied,  were  very  likely  to  disturb  the 
arrangement  C'  et  eum  [Haraldum]  quidem  prudentissim^  [desti- 
navit],  ut  ipsius  opes  et  auctoritas  totius  Anglicse  gentis  diggAngnin 
coercerent,  si  rem  novare  mallent  perfidd  mobtUtaU,  quanid  sem 
agwnJt  '*).    Harold  is  therefore  sent  on  this  errand  \  he  &lls  into  the 
hands  of  Quy  and  is  rescued  by  William,  as  I  have  described  in  the 
text.    He  makes  his  oath  to  William — ^its  terms  I  shall  discuss  at  a 
later  stage  of  this  note — and  William  looks  on  him  as  one  who  will 
most  effectually  win  over  the  English  to  his  cause  (''  quern  inter  se 
et  Anglos,  quibus  \   Eege  secundus  erat,  mediatorem  sperabat 
fidissimum.''  108). 

This  is  the  full  account  given  by  the  contemporary  panegyrist  of 
William.     Two  things  are  to  be  noticed  in  it,  as  important  admis- 
sions made  by  an  enemy.    First,  the  loyalty  of  Harold  to  Eadward, 
and  the  full  friendship  and  confidence  which  existed  between  the 
Eling  and  the  Earl,  are  implied  throughout,  in  distinct  contradictioii 
of  one  form  of  Norman  calumny.     Secondly,  there  is  throughout  a 
recognition  of  the  English  people  as  a  party  likely  to  daim  a  voice 
in  the  matter,  and  one  whose  voice,  it  is  expected,  will  not  be 
given  on  behalf  of  William.     The  epithets  of  abuse  which  the 
Norman  panegyrist  hurls  at  the  heads  of  the  English  nation  are  in 
truth  a  speaking  witness  to  the  popular  character  of  the  andent 
English  government. 
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William   of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  31)  tells  essentially  the  same  storj. 

£e  says  nothing  about  the  counsel  and  the  oaths  of  Stigand  and 

he   three    Xlarls,  but  he  tells  us  that  Eadward,  finding  himself 

childless   {**  dispanente  Deo  successione  prolis  carens"),  sent  Arch- 

t>i8hop  Hobert  to  announce  to  William  his  intention  of  making  him 

\na  heir  (f*  olim  miserat  Willelmo  Duci  Rodbertum  Cantuariorum 

Archiprsesulem,  ex  regno  a  Deo  sibi  attributo  ilium  statuens  haere- 

dem*').      Afterwards  he  sends  Harold,  the  most  powerful  Earl  in 

his  Kingdom,  to  confirm  the  bequest  by  oath,  and  to  plight  his 

own  faith  to  the  Duke  (^'deinde  Heraldum  cunctonim  su£b  domi- 

nationis  Comitem  divitiis  et  honore  ac  potentid  maximum  Duci 

destinaTity  ut  ei  de  coron^  su^  fidelitatem  faceret,  ac  Christiano 

more    sacramentis  firmaref).      The  story  then  goes  on  as  be 

fore. 

Orderic  (492  A)  tells  the  same  storj  as  William  of  Jumi^s, 
mth  the  addition  that  the  devise  in  favour  of  Duke  William  was 
made  with  the  consent  of  the  English  nation.  '*  Eduardus  nimirilm 
propinquo  suo  Willelmo  Duci  Normannorum,  primb  per  Rodbertum 
Cantuariorum  summum  Pontificem,  postea  per  eumdem  Heraldum, 
integram  Anglici  regni  mandaverat  concessionem,  ipsumque,  conce- 
denrUihus  Anglisy  fecerat  totius  juris  sui  hseredem." 

Benoit  (36498  et  seqq.)  follows  William  of  Jumi^ges,  except  that 
he  does  not  give  the  name  of  the  Archbishop,  and  that  he  seems  to 
imply  that  the  mission  of  the  Archbishop  and  the  mission  of 
Harold  happened  in  two  consecutive  years. 

"  L'aroeyesque  de  Cantorbire,  Les  cmz  ava/nt,  a  cum  je  vns  dis, 

Li  plus  hauz  horn  de  flon  empire,         For  afermer  ce  qu'il  li  done 
Out  en  Nonuendie  tramis,  Tot  le  reaume  e  la  corono." 

(w.  36508-36513.) 

It  is  really  needless  to  refute  this  story.  Some  remarks  on  the 
tale  will  be  found  in  Lord  Lyttelton  (Henry  the  Second,  i.  351  et 
seqq.)  and  Baron  Maseres  (pp.  74  et  seqq.,  113  et  seqq.)  which 
are  far  above  the  average  criticism  of  their  age.  Both  writers  are 
hampered  throughout  by  the  supposed  necessity  of  accepting,  or  at 
least  of  attaching  some  weight  to,  the  accounts  of  the  false  Ingulf; 
otherwise  their  line  of  argument  is  of  a  high  order.  There  are  also 
some  good  remarks  of  Lord  Lytton's  in  a  note  to  his  "  Harold " 
(iii.  385),  though  I  cannot  conceive  what  he  means  by  saying  (iiL 
386)  that  "  the  Saxon  chroniclers  .  .  .  unite  in  relating  Edward's 
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warnings  to  Harold  against  his  visit  to  the  Nomum  oofort.* 
The  ''Saxon"  Chronicles,  I  need  hardly  repeat,  are  altogeCks 
silent  on  the  matter. 

No  one,  I  think,  who  goes  carefully  through  the  whole  cirans- 
stances  of  the  tale  as  told  hy  William  of  Poitiers,  will  heatale  to 
say,  with  Baron  Maseres, ''  there  is  reason  to  think  it  is  absolnt^ 
fidse,"  or,  with  Lord  Lytton,  "  this  appears  a  fable  wholly  withoni 
foundation."     Here  is  a  purely  English  matter,  an  act  of  the  Eng- 
lish Witan,  a  deed  confirmed  by  the  greatest  men  of  the  Church  and 
State  of  Ebgland,  which  rests  solely  on  the  assertion  of  an  interested 
Norman  writer,  and  of  which  no  English  Chronicle  or  cartulaiy  has 
preserved  the  slightest  trace.    To  make  us  believe  that  Leofiric,  that 
Siward,  that  Stigand,  that  Godwine,  that  the  whole  English  people, 
agreed  to  the  succession  of  William,  we  should  need  no  evidence 
short  of  the  document  bearing  their  signatures,  strengthened  by  an 
entry  in  the  Chronicles  to  show  that  the  document  might  possibly 
be  genuine.     No  statement  was  ever  weighed  down  by  a  heavier 
burthen  of  internal  improbability.     An  act  done  when  Stigand 
was  Archbishop  and  when  Godwine  and  the  other  Earls  were  still 
living,  must  belong  to  the  few  months  between  the  appointment 
of  Stigand  to  the  Archbishopric  at  the  Mickle  Gem6t  of  September, 
1052  and  the  death  of  Ckxlwine  at  Easter,  1053.     It  will  not  do 
to  say  that  the  title  "  Archiepiscopi"  is  simply  descriptive  of  the 
person,  and  that  the  act  might  have  been  done  at  a  time  when 
Stigand  had  not  yet  reached  the  archiepiscopal  rank  (cf.  vol.  iL 
p.  420).     For  Stigand  and  the  three  Earls  are  clearly  mentioned 
as  being  the  four  greatest  men  in  the  Kingdom,  which  of  oourse 
would  not  be  the  case  at  a  time  when  Stigand  was  only  a  pres- 
byter, or  even  the  Bishop  of  an  inferior  see.     The  devise  then,  if 
it  was  ever  made  at  all,  could  have  been  made  only  within  those 
few  months.     And,  except  in  those  later  years  when  Harold's  sac- 
cession  seems  to  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  settled  thing  (see 
vol.  ii.  p.  634),  no  time  can  be  found  so  unlikely  as  those  few 
months  for  any  act  in  favour  of  William.     No  wilder  assertion  was 
ever  made  than  that  which  represents  the  Witan  of  England,  with 
Godwine  at  their  head,  as  agreeing  to,  and  even  advising,  the  sac- 
cession  of  the  Norman  Duke  to  the  English  Crown  at  the  very 
moment  of  their  great  triumph  over  Norman  favourites  and  Nor- 
man influence  in  England. 

So  much  for  William  of  Poitiers.     William  of  Jumidges  and 
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3rderic^  "who  evidently  follows  him,  do  not  greatly  mend  matters 

t>y  leaving    out  Stigand  and  the  Earls,  and  seemingly  putting 

Stigand's  predecessor  Robert  in  his  stead.     Archbishop  Robert  is 

made  to  cross  from  England  into  Normandy.     They  doubtless  had 

in  their  minds  the  time  when  Robert  really  did  cross  from  England 

into  I^ormandy.     But  that  perilous  passage  was  not  made  on  the 

King's  errand  or  on  any  errand  at  all  j  it  was  the  hurried  flight  of 

a  public  enemy,  hastening  to  save  himself  from  the  vengeance  of 

the   ^English  people  (see  vol  ii.  p.  331).     The  story  as  rc^^ards 

Stigand,  Godwine,  Leofric,  and  Siward  is  manifestly  impossible; 

it  is  no  less  impossible  as  regards  Harold.     We  have  already  seen 

that  during  the  whole  time  that  Harold  answered  the  description 

given    of    him  by  the  Norman  writers  as  the  richest  and   most 

powerful  Earl  in  England,  the  succession  was,  practically  if  not 

formallj,  determined  in  favour,  first  of  the  iEtheling  Eadward  and 

then  of  Harold  himself.    The  tale  that  Eadward  sent  Harold,  or 

that  Harold  consented  to  go,  on  an  errand  which  shut  out  himself 

and  every  other  Englishman  from  all  hope  of  succession  to  the 

Crown,  is  simply  absurd  and  impossible. 

2.  The  second  version,  that  in  which  Harold  goes,  not  to  guarantee 
the  succession  to  William,  but  to  bring  back  the  supposed  hostages, 
his  brother  and  nephew,  involves  quite  another  view  of  the  alleged 
bequest  to  William.     In  this  account,  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
formal  act  of  the  Witan,  none  of  any  oaths  of  Bishops  and  Earls, 
none  even  of  any  act  of  the  King  himself  after  he  became  King. 
It  comes  out  incidentally  that  Eadward  is  said  to  have,  years  before, 
privately  promised  the  Crown  to  William.    And  the  only  evidence  for 
this  private  conversation  between  Eadward  and  William  is  another 
alleged  private  conversation  between  William  and  Harold.     Yet 
this  story  is,  as  I  have  before  said  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  302),  less  gro- 
tesquely absurd  than  the   former    one,   and  it   rests  on  better 
authority.      It   is   the  version  followed  by  two   most  valuable 
English  writers  of  the  next  generation,  namely  Eadmer  and  Simeon 
of  Durham.     The  narrative  of  Simeon,  we  cannot  doubt,  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  narrative  of  Eadmer,  whose  exact  words  he  follows 
tlut)ugh  a  great  part  of  the  story.   And  the  appearance  of  the  story 
at  all  in  Simeon's  History  is  remarkable.     Simeon  had  copied  from 
Florence,  with  the  change  or  addition  of  two  or  three  words  only, 
the  narrative  of  the  election  of  Harold,  of  the  two  invasions,  of  the 
two  battles,  of  the  death  of  Harold  and  the  coronation  of  William. 
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It  then  perhaps  occurred  to  him  that  Florence*s  narratlTe  oonteiacd 
no  statement  whatever  of  any  motive  for  W]lliam*8  invasion.    Sinwf 
therefore  (1066)  starts  as  it  were  afresh,  with  the  introdnctioiiy  ^  Ut 
autem  sciatur  origo  causse  qu&  Willehnus  Angliam  bello  appeCnc 
breviter  qusB  paullb  ante  gesta  sunt  repetantur."     He  then 
to  the  same  effect  as  Eadmer.     The  hostages,  Wulfnoth  and 
("Wlnothus  filius  Qodwini  et  Hacun  filius  Suani  filii  sui**), 
given  by  Qodwine  to  Eadward  at  their  reconciliation,  and  they 
given  by  Eadward  to  Duke  William  for  safe-keeping.     Some  time 
after  Gk)dwine*s  death,  Harold,  now  in  possession  of  his  father^s  £arl' 
dom  ("  Gkxlwinus  .  .  .  mal&  morte  " — Eadmer,  4.    Simeon  says  only 
**  quum  esset  mortuus" — "post  breve  tempus  interiit,  et  Haraldiis 
filius  ejus  comitatum  Cantia  patri  succedens  obtinuit.      Is,  dapao 
modico  tempore,*'  &c),  asks  leave  of  the  King  to  go  over  to  Nih*- 
mandy  and  bring  back  the  hostages.     Eadward  8a3rs  that  he  maj 
go,  but  warns  him  against  going.     He  is  sure  that,  if  he  goes,  some 
harm  and  shame  will  happen  to  him  and  to  England.     He  knows 
Duke  William  well  enough  to  be  sure  that  he  will  never  let  the 
hostages  go,  unless  he  can  get  some  gain  by  so  doing  (^  Hoc  noaa 
fiet  per  me ;  verumtamen  ne  videar  te  velle  impedire,  permitto  at 
eas  quo  vis  ac  experiare  quid  possis.     Pnesentio  tamen  te  in  nihfl 
aliud  tendere  nisi  in  detrimentum  totius  Anglici  regni  et  oppro- 
brium tui.     Nee  enim  ita  novi  Comitem  mentis  expertem  ut  eoa 
aliquatenus  velit  concedere  tabi  si  non  prsescierit  in  hoc  magnum 
proficuum  sui").     Harold  however  thinks  himself  wiser  than  the 
King  ("  suo  quam  Re^  consilio  credens**),  and  sets  out     He  ia 
shipwrecked,  imprisoned  by  Guy  ("  pro  ritu  loci,  captivitati  addi- 
citur"),  and  delivered  and  honourably  received  by  William.     He 
presently  sets  forth  to  the  Duke  the  cause  of  his  journey.     William 
tells  him  that  it  will  be  his  own  fault  if  the  matter  does  not  torn 
out  well  ("bene  quidem  rem  processuram  si  in  ipso  non  rema- 
neret").     After  a  few  days,  the  Duke  sets  forth  his  own  mind  to 
the  Englishman.     When  he  and  Eadward  were  living  together  as 
youths  in  Normandy,  Eadward  promised  him  that,  if  he  should 
ever  obtain  the  Crown  of  England,  he  would  make  it  over  to  him 
as  his  heir  ("  Regem  Edwardum,  quando  secum  juvene  olim  jnvenis 
in  Normannii  demoraretur,  sibi,  interpositd  fide  sak  pollicitimi 
fuisse,  quia,  si  Bex  Angliie  foret,  jus  regni  in  ilium  jure  hsredi* 
tario  post  se  transferret").     If  Harold  would  swear  to  support  this 
disposal  of  the  Crown,  and  would  bind  himself  by  other  engagonents 
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licli  I  shall  presently  discuss,  Hakon  should  be  released  at 
ce  and  Wulfnoth  as  soon  as  William  had  mounted  the  English 
rone  (''  tunc  et  modb  nepotem  tuum,  et  quum  in  Angliam  reg- 
ktnros  venero,  fratrem  tuum  incolumem  recipies").  Harold, 
eling  himself  in  a  strait  from  which  he  knows  not  how  to  escape, 
rears  to  all  that  was  required  of  him  ("sensit  Haraldus  in  his 
sriculiun  undique,  nee  intellexit  qu^  evaderet,  nisi  in  omnibus  istis 
oluntati  Willelmi  adquiesceret.  Adquievit  itaque"  &c.).  He  re- 
Qums  to  England  with  Hakon,  and  tells  the  whole  story  to  Eadward, 
rho  reminds  him  of  his  own  warning  (^'nonne  dixi  tibi,  ait»  me 
¥illelnkiim  ndsse,  et  in  illo  itiuere  tuo  plurima  mala  huic  regno 
ontingere  posse").  Eadward  soon  afterwards  dies,  and  Harold, 
according  to  Eadward's  own  wishes,  succeeds  him.  See  aboye, 
p.  586. 

I  have  already  (see  above,  p.  219,  and  yoI.  ii.  p.  302)  made  some 
remarks  on  this  story,  a  story  which  is  plainly  of  English  invention, 
Eadward's  intentions  in  favour  of  William  are  cut  down  to  a  rash 
promise  in  his  youth,  of  which  no  one  seems  to  know  anything 
except  Eadward  and  William  themselves.     Eadward's  present  in- 
teations  are  plainly  in  &vour  of  Harold,  and  perfect  confidence 
and  cordiality  are  implied  as  reigning  between  the  King  and  the 
Earl.     But,  as  I  have  already  said,  this  view  of  Eadward's  pro- 
mise will  not  stand  the  test  of  chronology.     There  was  no  time 
when  Eadward  and  William  lived  together  as  youths  of  equal  age. 
YHien  Eadward  left  Normandy  in  104 1,  William  was  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  old,   Eadward  perhaps  thirty -eight      A  private 
promise  of  this  kind  seems  most  unlikely  to  have  happened  be- 
tween them,  though,  as  I  have  already  said  (see  vol.  rL  p.  523), 
William's  counsellors  may  have  been  already  reckoning  the  chances 
of  William's  succession.     The  story  of  Wul&oth  and  Hakon  being 
given  as  hostages  for  Gk)dwine's  good  behaviour  on   Godwine's 
triumphant  return  is  quite  inconsistent  (see  above,  p.  221)  with  the 
true  narrative  of  that  return.     Still  less  can  we  accept  the  story 
of  William  of  Poitiers  (see  above,  p.  668)  that  Wulfnoth  and  Hakon 
were  given  as  hostages,  not  for  Qodwine's  good  behaviour  towards 
Eadward,  but  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  imaginary  act  of  the 
English  Witan  in  favour  of  William.     My  own  belief  is  that 
there  were  no  English  hostages  at  all  in  the  hands  of  William 
at  the  time  when  Harold  came  into  Normandy.    But  I  think  it  i^ 

YOL.  m.  XX 
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not  hard  to  see  how  the  story  of  the  hostages  arose.  It  is 
that  Wulfhoth  was  kept  as  a  prisoner  bj  William^  and  that  ka 
imprisonment  began  early  in  life.  William,  on  hia  death-bed 
(see  Florence,  1087),  ^^  ^^  various  prisoners,  botti  English 
Norman,  and  among  them  "  Wlnothum  Regis  Haroldi  gennani 
quern  a  paeriti&  tenuerat  in  custodi^"  This  of  courae  might 
mean  that  Wul&oth  was  imprisoned  after  William's  coining  to 
land,  as  must  have  been  the  case  with  Harold's  son  Wnl^  whc^ 
Florence  speaks  of  directly  after.  But  it  is  also  quite  oonsisbait 
with  the  statement  that  he  was  left  behind  as  a  hostage  by  Haralid. 
That  he  was  so  left  is  affirmed  by  Eadmer  and  Simeon  in  the 
passage  just  quoted.  It  is  also  implied  by  William  of  Poitien* 
when  he  says  (i  1 1)  that,  of  his  two  supposed  hostages,  one,  name^ 
Hakon,  was  allowed  to  return  with  his  uncle  (**  quinetiam  fratroelis 
ejus,  alter  obses,  cum  ipso  redux  propter  ipeum  redditus  est").  Bat 
moreover  William  of  Junii^;es,  who  says  nothing  about  Hakon  or 
about  any  earlier  giving  of  hostages,  says  (vii.  31)  that  Wul6i0|]i 
was  left  as  a  hostage ;  "  Postremb  ipsum  [Heraldum]  cum  mollis 
muneribus  Regi  remisit  [Willelmus],  et  pulcmm  adolesoeDtem 
Wlnotum  fratrem  ejus  obsidem  retinuit.*'  In  this  he  ia  fbUowed 
by  Benoit  (36640) ; 

"Herant  out  on  frere  danaal,  Vuilnoth  out  non,  corteis  e  sage  ; 

Que  n'eetoYoit  queire  plus  bel ;        Cel  liiiasa  au  Due  en  ostage.** 

One  would  certiunly  understand  this  as  meaning  that  Wulfiioth  had 
accompanied  Harold  on  his  voyage  and  that  he  was  left  by  him  as 
a  hostage  for  his  own  good  faith.  Why  should  not  this  hare  been 
the  case?  If,  as  I  have  suggested,  Harold  was  accompanied  on 
his  voyage  by  both  Wul&oth  and  Hakon,  if  he  brought  Hak<Mi 
back  and  left  Wulinoth  behind  as  a  hostage,  one  can  easily  see 
how  the  story  arose  about  Hakon  and  Wul&ioth  having  both 
originally  been  hostages.  The  Norman  version  would  represent 
them,  as  William  of  Poitiers  does,  as  hostages  given  for  William's 
succession  to  the  Crown.  English  writers,  knowing  that  this  at 
least  never  happened,  would  find  some  more  poaable  occasion  for 
the  handing  over  of  a  son  and  a  grandson  of  Oodwine  to  the 
keeping  of  the  Norman  Duke.  Such  an  occasion  would  be  foond 
in  the  reconciliation  between  Qodwine  and  Eadward.  The  intor- 
ehange  of  hostages  is  mentioned  more  than  once  in  the  course  of 
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ke  story,  so  that  the  nolion  that  hostages  were  given  by  Godwine 
i  tlie  final  conclusioii  of  peace,  though  an  nnfonnded  idea,  was 
ot  an  unnatural  one. 

These  tlien  are  the  two  views,  according  to  both  of  which  Harold 
i  made  to  set  out  for  Normandy  with  some  settled  purpose,  either 
o  confirm  the  bequest  of  the  Crown  to  William  or  to  obtain  the 
^ease  of  his  brother  and  nephew.  The  two  accounts  are  utterly 
ontradictory  to  one  another,  and  I  do  not  think  that  either  will 
itand  the  test  of  criticism.  But  before  I  go  on  to  the  third  version, 
[  must  mention  the  accounts  given  in  the  Roman  de  Bou  and  in 
the  Tapestry.  Honest  Wace,  after  his  manner,  knowing  that  there 
were  two  or  three  stories,  allows  his  readers  to  choose  between 
them.  He  first  tells  the  story  of  Godwine's  return,  according  to 
his  notion  of  it.  Gknlwine  is  in  banishment,  and  the  King  will 
not  let  him  come  back  unless  he  gives  hostages  for  his  good 
hehaviour.  He  sends  his  son  and  grandson,  whom  Eadward  sends 
over  to  William,  and  Gkxiwine  then  returns. 

"  Goigrne  ne  Tosa  neer ;  A  en  oetage  el  Rei  bailiiez. 

Tant  por  li  Reis  aas^urer,  E  li  Reis  les  a  env^iei 

Tanfc  por  sez  parenz  maintenir,  Al  Due  Willame  en  Nonnendie 

Tant  por  sez  homes  garantir.  Come  k  oil  U  mult  se  fie  : 

Un  Boen  nevo  et  un  soen  filz,  Mand^  li  a  k*il  les  gart  tant 

K*il  aveit  ensemble  noiriz,  Ke  il  m^isme  li  demant." 

(w.  10579^10590.) 

He  then  adds  the  significant  remark,  which  seems  to  show  that 
he  bad  the  version  of  William  of  Poitiers  and  William  of  Jumi^ges 
in  his  eye,  that  this  looked  very  much  as  if  Eadward  intended  the 
hostages  who  were  nominally  given  for  the  good  behaviour  of 
Qodwine  to  act  practically  as  hostages  for  the  succession  of 
William. 

**  (0  fnt  semblant  kll  voulsist  Qo  distrent  genz,  ke  11  p^ust 

Ke  t6z  terns  dl  les  retenist^  Sun  regne  avoir  s'il  ainz  morust." 

(w.  10591-10594.) 

He  then  goes  on  to  describe  Gbdwine's  death  (see  vol.  iL  p.  613), 
Eadward*s  vow  of  pilgrimage,  the  foundation  of  Westminster,  and 
Eadward's  intention  to  bequeath  his  Crown  to  William,  which  last 
he  describes  in  language  which  is  evidently  taken  from  the  state- 
ment put  into  William's  own  mouth  by  William  of  Poitiers  (129; 
see  above,  p.  667).     He  then  gives  a  description  of  Harold,  on 

X  X  2 
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whose  Tirtaes,  power,  and  Cavonr  with  the  King  he  becomes 
what  eloqaent,  and  fully  realizes  his  position  as  the  practicml  n)s 
of  the  whole  kingdom. 

"  En  1a  terre  out  un  ■eneecal  Li  pins  fort  horn  fa  del  pals 

Heimat  oot  nom,  noUe  Taanl ;      Fort  fa  dniomes,  fori  In  d'i 
Por  BOB  pria  ^  por  n  bnnttf  Ens^tterre  <nUem  aa  baiUie 


;^  » 


Out  d  regno  gmnt  poest^  Com  Aome  hi  a 

(vT.  10709-10716.) 

So  directly  after ; 

"  Henwit  fn  ban  do  son  seignior,       Ki  k  fiane  arat  aa  s^ror." 

(w.  10725-10716.) 

The  story  then  goes  on  in  mach  the  same  shape  as  in  Eadmer. 
Harold's  wish  to  release  the  hostages  and  the  warnings  of  Ea^ 
ward  are  given  in  mach  the  same  way,  with  the  further  fieec 
of  advice  from  the  King,  that»  if  Harold  wishes  for  the  hostages, 
he  should  send  some  other  messenger  and  not  go  himself.  ^^ 
then  adds  that  he  has  also  read  another  story,  that  nam^  ^ 
William  of  Poitiers  and  William  of  Jumi^es,  and  that  he  does 
not  profess  to  know  which  is  the  true  one. 

"  Issi  I'ai  jo  trortf  eacrit,  Al  Dno  Willame  son  ooain, 

Et  nn  altre  liyre  me  dist  Ke  il  T^nst  empres  sa  fin ; 

Ke  li  BeiB  li  rova  aler  Ne  sai  mie  ceste  achoisin^ 

Por  li  r^alme  asa^nrer  Mais  I'nn  h  I'altre  eacrit  troTon." 

(w.  10741-10748-^ 

So  much  for  Wace.     The  Tapestry  plainly  shows   (pL  i)  ■■ 
interview   between    Eadward    and    Harold    before    Harold  xIb  i 
sail  from  Bosham,  and  another  interview  (pi.  7)  after  Hsrol<fs  1 
return.      Of  these  two  scenes  the  earlier  must  be  taterpn^ 
by  the  later.     In  that  scene  Harold  is  represented  as  recountiog 
his  adventures  to  the  King  with  a  very  strange  look  and  stnu^ 
gestures,    quite    different    from     anything    shown    in    the  fii^ 
interview.     But  Dr.  Bruce's  imagination  surely  cairies  hini  « 
little  too  &r  when  he  says  (p.  27)  that  '' Harold  comes  into  the 
presence  of  the  Confessor  like  a  guilty  person,  deploring  his  nu^ 
deeds  and  craving  pardon.     An  axe,  carried  by  an  attendaot  oa 
the  left  of  the  King,  is  turned  towards  him,  apparently  betokeoii^ 
that  he  has  conmiitted  an  offence  worthy  of  death.     The  King 
b  evidently  reproving  him  sharply,  but  the  attendant  on  ^ 
right  of  the  King  having  the  edge  of  his  axe  turned  away  f^ 
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[aroldy   shows  that  the  result  of  the  interview  was  a  pardon." 

rnluckily  for  this  ingenious  theory,  one  of  the  persons  who  in 

\na  very  plate  offer  the  Crown  to  Harold  carries  an  axe  with 

A   edge  no  less  threateningly  turned  towards  the  person  of  the 

Cing-elect.     Still  there  is  no  doubt  that  Harold  enters  the  King's 

nneaenee   inrith  the  air  of  one  who  is  by  no  means  proud  of  the 

uccess    of   his  errand.     His  neck   is  stretched  out  in  a  most 

gnaring  fashion,  and  the  whole  expression  is  that  of  one  whose 

[Kwition    is  exceedingly  awkward.      This  seems  to  me  to  fit  in 

exactly  vrith  the  version  of  Eadmer,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it 

can  be  made  to  fit  in  with  the  version  of  William  of  Poitiers. 

Aooording  to  that  version,  Harold  had  done  nothing  to  be  afraid 

or  ashamed  of.     He  had  simply  pledged  himself  in  a  solemn  way 

to  carry   out  the  King's  intentions.      But,  on  Eadmer's  view  of 

the  matter^  he  had  utterly  failed,  except  so  far  as  he  had  brought 

back  Hakon;   he  had  involved  himself  and  his  country  in  great 

danger,  and  he  must  have  gone  to  the  King  with  the  unpleasant 

feeling  that  one  so  much  his  intellectual  inferior  had  for  once 

proved  wiser  than  himself.     This  seems  to  me  to  be  plainly  enough 

expressed  in  the  representation  of  the  second  interview  in  the 

Tapestry ;  I  therefore  accept  the  Tapestry  as,  so  far,  a  witness  in 

fiftvonr  of  Eadmer's  version,  or  at  least  in  favour  of  some  version 

according  to  which  Harold  went  into  Normandy  on  an  errand 

which  failed.     A  certain  amount  of  confirmation  is  thus  given  to 

Eadmer's  statement,  but  I  can  hardly  think  that  it  is  enough  to 

counterbalance  its  inherent  improbability  in  other  respects. 

3.  I  now  come  to  the  third  version,  that  which  makes  Harold's 

presence  in  Normandy  wholly  the  result  of  accident.     William  of 

Malmesbuiy  was  fully  aware  of  the  version  of  William  of  Poitiers. 

He  (ii.  228)  distinctly  refers  to  it  ("  ferunt  quidam  ipsum  Haroldum 

a  Rege  in  hoc" — namely  to  announce  to  William  the  bequest 

of  Eadward — ^Normanniam  missum"),  but  he  deliberately  rejects 

it     The  story  which  he  prefers  as  nearer  to  the  truth  ("quia 

propius  vero  videtur")^   and  as  told  by  those  who  were  better 

informed  ("alii  secretions  consilii  conscii"),  represented  Harold's 

presence  in  Normandy  or  in  any  part  of  Gaul  as  simply  caused  by 

Wb  being  carried  thither  by  stress  of  weather  ("  invitum,  venti  vio- 

lentid  illuc  actum  ").     He  set  out  from  Bosham  purely  on  a  voyage 
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of  pleasure  and  for  the  ptirpoee  of  fishing  {**  at  animum  obleeteft 
snum,  piscatoriam  consoendit  naingium").  Some  cause  or  odta" 
led  him  to  venture  to  an  unusual  distance  from  land  ('^interiK 
quidem  loDgiusculo  ludo  in  altum  proceditur"),  and  a  storm  drc^e 
him  to  the  coast  of  Ponthieu.  According  to  Henry  <^  Qnnti^g- 
don,  Harold  was  not  thus  merely  yachting,  but  was  goin^  Cv 
some  cause  which  is  not  mentioned,  to  Flanders  {**  Haraldns  \m 
transiens  in  Flandriam  tempestate  oompulsus  est  in  Ponlicafln 
provinciam,"  M.  H.  B.  760  E).  Matthew  Paris  (p.  i),  whom  I 
shall  again  have  to  quote,  tells  the  tale  in  what,  for  my  puzpoee, 
is  the  same  way.  Harold,  still  a  young  man,  but  looking  forwaH 
to  the  Crown  ('*  dum  adhuc  juvenis  esset,  adspiraas  ad  regaant 
Angli»"),  is  sailing  about,  and  is  driven  by  the  winds  to  a  hand 
which  he  takes  to  be  Flanders,  but  which  proves  to  be  PoDthka 
(^'sponte  spatiatus,  navigando  raptus  est  vi  ventorom,  et  dnm 
Flandriam  credidit  se  attigisse,  compulsus  venit  in  Pontinam  pro- 
vinciam").  Snorro  (Johnstone,  190 ;  Laing,  iiL  75)  makes  Harold 
to  have  been  sailing,  not  to  Flanders,  but  to  Wales.  He  seeminglj 
looks  on  the  voyage  as  part  of  Harold's  waiiJEure  against  Grafl^^dd. 
A  storm  drives  his  ships,  not  to  Ponthieu,  but  to  the  coast  of  Nor- 
mandy ("  y&t  var  6,  eino  sumri,  at  Haralldr  Gudinason  &tti  ferd  til 
Brettlandz,  oc  {6r  IL  skipi,  enn  er  )>eir  komo  i  hafit,  yk  tdk  \i 
andvidri,  oc  rdk  tit  i  haf.  peir  t6ko  land  vestr  (  Nordmandi, 
oc  hofdo  fengit  storm  mann-hsettan").  These  accounts  seem  in- 
dependent, and  of  course  they  cannot  be  reconciled  in  detaiL  The 
important  point  which  they  have  in  common  is  that  they  all  re- 
present Harold's  presence  in  Normandy  as  unintentional.  He  is 
not  going  thither  on  any  errand  either  of  his  own  or  of  the  King^s ; 
he  is  carried  either  directly  to  Normandy,  or  first  to  Ponthieu,  bj  s 
storm.  If  this  were  the  true  tradition,  we  can  easily  undenrtand 
that  various  versions  would  soon  arise  as  to  the  direction  and 
object  of  his  journey.  Snorro*s  notion,  for  instance,  of  a  voynge 
into  Wales  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  remarkable  agreement  of 
several  versions  that  it  was  from  Bosham  that  Harold  set  saiL  Bat 
it  is  of  little  moment  whether  he  was  sailing  to  Wales  or  Flandeis 
or  nowhere  in  particular,  provided  he  was  not  purposely  sailing 
to  Normandy.  And  that  this  story  is  the  right  one  will,  I  think, 
.  appear,  if  we  consider  the  way  in  which  tales  grow.  They  improTC, 
they  add  details^  they  give  new  and  fuller  reasons  for  everything ; 
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at  they  seldom  lop  off.  The  fact  of  Harold's  presence  in  Nor- 
kBJidy  w^ould  call  forth  a  thousand  conjectures  and  speculations 
s  to  the  cause  of  his  being  there.  The  purely  negative  version, 
rhich  said  that  all  these  speculations  were  at  fault,  which  asserted 
hat  Harold's  presence  in  Normandy  was  a  mere  accident,  is, 
>f  all  the  versions,  that  which  least  bears  the  impress  of  legendary 
invention  or  adornment. 

This  general  position  is  not  affected  by  William  of  Malmesbury's 
evident  attempt  to  reconcile  this  version  with  that  of  William  of 
Poitiers.    Harold,  in  Guy's  dungeon,  begins  to  devise  some  means  of 
escape  (''  astuto  pectore  volvens  casfis  remedium").     It  seems  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that  such  means  could  come  only  through  the  help 
of  the  Duke  of  the  Normans.    He  accordingly  sends  a  man  won  over 
hy  great  promises  (^'  hominem  promissis  ingentibus  sollicitatum") 
with  a  message  to  Duke  William.     It  is  hard  to  see  how  a  prisoner 
who  was  kept  not  only  in  ward  but  in  fetters  could  have  had  the 
chuice  of  winning  over  any  one  in  this  way,  unless  indeed  the  man 
so  won  over  were  one  of  his  own  keepers.     The  message  is  to  the 
effect  that  Harold  has  been  sent  by  Eadward  to  confirm  in  a  more 
solemn  way  the  King's  intentions  in  favour  of  William.     It  is 
assumed  that  Eadward  had  made  such  a  disposition  (see  voU  ii.  p. 
371),  and  that  it  had  been  made  known  to  William  by  messengers 
of  inferior  dignity ;   it  is  only  the  character  of  an  ambassador 
which  Harold  is  made  falsely  to  assume  for  the  nonce  (''  missum 
se  Normanniam  a  B^e.  ut  quod  nnnores  nuntu  balbutierant  ipse 
potissimiun  sud  confirmaret  prsesentid").    So  Matthew  Paris  makes 
Harold  falsely  pretend  that  he  was  coming  on  an  errand  to  the 
Duke's  Court,  though  he  gives  that  errand  a  different  turn  from 
that  which  it  takes  in  William  of  Malmesbury,  one  which  I  shall 
have  to  discuss  hereafter.      This  is   a   most  awkwardly  devised 
stoiy,  even  as  a  story,  and  it  is  of  course  inconsistent  with  the 
evidence  by  which  I  have  shown  that  no  disposition  in  William's 
favour  at  this  time  can  be  admitted.     It  can  only  be  an  attempt 
to  piece  together  the  two  versions,  that  of  Harold's  embassy  and 
that  of  his  accidental  presence  in  Normandy.     He  was  not  really 
an  ambassador,  but  he  pretended  to  be  one.     The  attempt  at 
joining  the  two  stories  was  an  awkward  one,  but  perhaps  no  other 
attempt  could  have  succeeded  better. 

The  two  other  writers  wha  follow  a  version  essentially  the  same 
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as  that  of  William  of  Maknesbory,  namely  Snorro  and  Henij  d 
Hmitingdon,  give  no  details  of  Harold's  deliveranoe  firom  his  pti^B 
in  Ponthiea.  Snorro  leaves  out  the  sojoam  in  Pontbien  altogethov 
and  Henry  only  says,  "  quern  [Haraldum]  captum  Ck>nsul  Pontics 
Willielmo  Duel  Normannise  reddidit"  So  Matthew  Parish  making 
the  act  still  more  voluntary  on  Gu3r's  part,  says,  ''quern  cap- 
tum Consul  PonticuB  Willielmo  Normannorum  Duci  praesentavit* 
Snorro,  as  I  have  said  in  the  text,  gives  some  curious  details  of 
Harold's  sojourn  at  Rouen ;  he  also  makes  him  get  there  in  tike 
summer,  stay  through  the  winter,  and  go  back  to  England  in  tibe 
spring. 

IL    It  will  be  seen  that  two  distinct  views  as  to  the  devise 
of  the  Crown  in  favour  of  William  are  involved  in  the  first  two 
of  these  three  versions.     According  to  one  of  them,  the  beque^ 
was  simply  a  private  promise  made  by  Eadward,  when  he  vns  not 
yet  King,  that,  if  he  ever  should  become  King,  William  shoold 
succeed  him.     This  is  in  itself  not  impossible,  though  it  is  not 
possible  in  the  particular  shape  in  which  it  is  told  us,  namely  as 
the  promise  of  one  young  man  to  another  young  man.     It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  show  that  such  a  promise  as  this  oould  have 
no  kind  of  force,  according  to  the  laws  of  England  or  of  any  other 
kingdom.     According  to  the  other  story,  the  devise  of  the  Crown 
took  the  form  of  an  Act  of  Settlement,  of  a  regular  vote  of  the 
King  and  his  Witan,  confirmed  by  the  signatures  and  the  oaths  of 
the  four  greatest  men  in  the  land.     Such  an  act  would  doubtless 
have  been  valid,  and  it  would  have  given  William  as  good  a  claim 
as  George  the  First.     At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotteo 
that  all  such  attempts  at  an  election  before  the  vacancy  seem  to 
have  been  unpopular,  and  that  they  were  very  seldom  carried  oat 
in  practice  (see  vol.  i.  pp.  ii8,  533).     But  beyond  the  assertion 
of  William's  own  laureate,   there  is  not  a  scrap  of  evidence  or 
of  probability  in  favour  of  this  story,    and  the  particular  form 
in   which    it   is  told   is  chronologically  impossible    (see    above^ 
p.  673).     William  of  Malmesbury,  or  those  whom  he  followed,  pro- 
bably saw  this,  and  therefore  changed  the  date  from  some  time 
before  the  death  of  Gk)dwine  to  some  time  after  the  death  of  the 
^theling  (see  vol  ii.  p.  371).     He  also  leaves  out  all  mention  of 
the  consent  of  the  Witan  or  of  the  Earls,  and  seems  to  make  it 
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a  purely  personal  act  of  the  King.     Here  we  get  something  which 

is  barely  possible,  but  which  has  no  evidence  and  no  probability 

in  its  favour.     In  fact  neither  of  these  statements  as  to  the  bequest 

to  William  rest  on  the  slightest  tenable  ground.     The  third  state- 

luenty  that  of  a  strictly  testamentary  disposal,  a  bequest  of  Ead- 

ward  on  his  death-bed,  does  not  appear  in  any  writer  at  all  near 

the  time.      The  fact  of  the  death-bed  nomination  of  Harold  was  too 

notorious  to  be  denied,  and  the  adverse  party  generally  contented 

themselves  with  asserting  that  the  nomination  was  wrung  from 

the  djin^  King  against  his  will.    The  first  appearance  of  the  notion 

of  a  death-bed  bequest  to  William  is  to  be  found  in  the  passage 

of  the  Hyde  writer  which  I  have  already  quoted  (see  above,  p.  595), 

where  it  is  said  that  Eadward  ^'  Begnum  moriens  Willelmo  Comiti 

consobrino  suo  reliquit.**    So  the  Annals  of  Margam  (p.  3  Luard), 

''quia  virgo  decessit  .  .  .  quum  potiorem  hseredem  non  haberet, 

Willelmo  Duci  Normannorum,  consobrino  suo,  Begnum  Angliso 

testamento  tradidit."    So  Thomas  Wykes,  the  partizan  of  Henry 

the  Third,  consistently  enough  asserts  the  rights  of  William  in 

their  fulness.     He  tells  us  (p.  33  Qale)  how  Eadward,  '^prsevidens 

dum  adhuc  viveret  Begnum  Anglise  post  mortem  suam  periculis  et 

torbationibus  exponendum,  nobilissimum  Ducem  Normanniaa  Wil- 

lielmum  le  Bastard  hseredem  suum  constituit,  et  Begni  sui  suc- 

cessorem,  tamquam  ex  testamento  dum  adhuc  viveret,  assignavit 

ipeum."     M.  Francisque  Michel,  in  his  note  to  Benoit  (liL  162), 

has  collected  several  passages  from  unpublished  writers  taking  the 

Norman  side,  which  he  very  fairly  contrasts  with  the  genuine 

statements  of  the  English  writers.     One  only,  the  Chronicle  of 

Peter  of  Ickham,  a  writer  of  the  fourteenth  century,  seems  worth 

quoting  because  he  attempts  rather  ingeniously  to  combine  two 

versions, 

''  Iste  autem  Edwardus,  aliquando  exsulatus  in  Normanniam, 
WiUielmo,  cognomento  Bastard,  Duci  Normannorum,  pnestitit  sa- 
cramentum  quod  si  Bex,  annuente  Deo,  foret,  nullum  alium  prsBter 
ipsum  haberet  hsredem. 

^  Iste  Edwardus,  sanctus  Dei  confessor,  absque  liberis  decessit 
quia  virgo  permanserat :   et  quum  hseredem  de  se  non  haberet, 
Willielmo  Duci  Normamiis  consanguineo  suo,  sicut  ei  prills  jura- 
mento  promiserat^  regnum  testamento  dedit." 
These  passages  seem  quite  enough  to  show  that  the  notion  of  a 
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last  will  and  testament  in  favour  of  William  is  one  which  was  <^ 
unknown  till  a  later  generation.    I  most  quote  one  more  paasage  b 
wbich  this  view  is  set  forth,  because  it  brings  in  another  expreaM 
which  deserves  some  notice.     In  the  Chronicle  of  Battle  Akket 
(p.  2)  we  read,  '^  Interea  Anglicse  Regnum  monarchiae  eidem  Dud 
Willelmo,  a  suo  consanguineo  Rege  Edwardo  e  mundo  mignate 
heereditario  jure  delegatum  relinquitur.**     The  expreaaon  to  be 
noticed  is  that  of  ^  hsereditario  jure,"  which  is   here  applied  10 
William's  succession  to  the  Crown.     We  find  it  also  in  charten  cf 
William  himself  and  of  his  son  William  Rufiis.     There  is  one  a 
Rymer  (p.  3),  where  William  describes  himself  as  *'  Ego  WiUdmv 
Dei  gratia  Rex  Anglomm  hsereditario  jure  factus  ;'*  and  one  d 
William  Rufiis  (p.  5),  where  he  describes  himself  as  **  Ego  WillchBif 
Dei  gratia  Rex  Anglorum  filius  magni  R^is  Willelmi  qui  Bqfi 
Edwardo  hsereditario  jure  successit."     The  words  '^jus  hterediti- 
rium  "  have  more  than  one  meaning.     It  is  possible  that  the  Battle 
writer  reallj  meant  to  assert  an  hereditary  right  in  the  moden 
sense.     He  had  just  before  said  that  William,  '' principatom  pro- 
prium  " — ^that  is  of  course  the  Duchy  of  Normandy — '*  luereditam 
sibi  jure  a  patre  relictum  feliciter  obtinuit."     And   there  Lb  no 
doubt  that  William's  kindred  with  Eadward  really  was  looked  on 
by  Eealots  in  his  cause  as  giving  him  some  kind  of  hereditary  cUm 
upon  England.     This  was  certainly  the  belief  of  Heniy  of  Hunting- 
don.    See  vol.  i.  p.  332.     Otherwise  the  words  '' hiereditario  jure* 
may  be  taken  simply  to  mean  that  William  was  the  heir  of  Ead- 
ward in  the  sense  of  being  adopted  by  him.     So  two  of  the  maon- 
script  chronicles  quoted  by  M.  Frandsque  Michel  (Benott,  iiL  163) 
say  that  Eadward  "  adoptavit  in  regnum  " — "  adoptavit  haeredem— 
Willielmum  Ducem  Normannorum."    The  words  ''  htereditario  jure* 
are  also  used  to  express  something  which  a  man  holds  by  a  rigbt 
which  is  not  derived  from  his  forefathers,  but  which  is  to  be  passed 
on  to  his  descendants.    It  is  even  applied,  as  in  the  Cartulary  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  at  Rouen  (pp.  449  et  seqq.),  to  property  held  hj  i 
corporation  in  absolute  freehold,  which  will  therefore  pass  to  tli£ 
official  heirs,  so  to  speak,  of  the  existing  members. 

There  is  one  more  Norman  version  of  the  bequest  of  Eadirud. 
which,  though  it  rests  on  no  early  authority,  is  worth  referring  to^ 
on  account  of  the  detail  at  which  it  is  given,  and  because  it  brings 
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in  a  name  which  we  have  already  had  occasioii  to  mention  with 
bonour.     It  will  be  found  in  the  History  of  Colchester  Abbey  in  the 
Monasticon,  iv.  607  (cf.  Ellis,  i.  415).     The  *'  intemuntius"  between 
William  and  Eadward  was  Hubert  of  Rye  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  249), 
the  father  of  Odo,  the  founder  of  the  Abbey.     Eadward,  finding 
himself  sick  and  without  heirs   (''quum  eb  maximb  cruciaretur, 
quod  in  se  r^um  genus  deficere  videret ")— Eadgar  is  seemingly 
foi^gotten — sends  Goscelin,  a  merchant  of  Winchester,  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  going  on  long  voyages  in  the  way  of  trade,  on  a  message 
to  Duke  William.     Goscelin,  by  his  name,  must  have  been  a  Nor- 
man or  Frenchman,  and  the  mention  of  a  French  merchant  as  settled 
at  Winchester  in  Eadward's  time  is  worth  notice.     The  Duke  is 
asked  to  send  some  confidential  agent  C'  ut  aliquem  dirigeret  k  suo 
latere '")  to  receive  the  King's  message  for  the  Duke.   In  an  assembly 
of  Norman  Barons  (''facto  magno  procerum  conventu"),  the  Duke 
seeks  for  some  one  who  will  go  on  an  embassy  to  England.     But  all 
refuse  to  trust  themselves  among  the  barbarians  who  had  wrought 
the  death  of  Alfred  ("  omnes  recusant  barbaram  expetere  gentem, 
propter  ilia  quae  audierant  facta  apud  Geldefordiam").  Hubert  at  last 
volunteers  to  go,  and  is  thereon  much  praised  and  rewarded.   He  goes 
over  in  wonderful  state  (''  cum  grandi  apparatu,  cum  pompd  magni, 
equis  phaleratis  et  fremitu  terribilibus,  hominibus  serico  indutis  et 
colore  vestium  spectabilibus  ").     Eadward  receives  him  honourably, 
and  of  course  gives  him  a  grant  of  land  (''  ei  primss  in  AngM  suee 
mansionis  villa  quee  Esce  dicitur,  perpetub  possidenda  conceditur." 
The  place  is  Ashe  in  Hampshire,  which  appears  in  Domesday,  47, 
as  held  by  Hubert's  son  Odo,  but  which  was  held  T.  R.  E.  by  a 
tenant  of  Earl  Harold).     The  business  is  done  satisfactorily,  and 
Hubert  goes  back  to  Normandy  with  the  promise  of  the  Kingdom 
and  tokens  confirming  the  promise  (''insignia  quibus  Willielmus 
declarabatur  hceres  Edwardi  R^is  Anglorum,  spatam  scilicet  cum 
capulo  in  quo  erant  inclus»  sanctorum  relliquise,  comu  de  auro 
venatorium,  et  caput  ingens  cervinum "'). 

The  story  goes  on  to  say  that  Hubert  did  not  come  with  William 
into  England  because  disturbances  were  looked  for  in  Maine,  which 
he  was  sent  to  quell  or  to  hinder  ("  veniente  WUlielmo  in  Angliam 
aodpere  sibi  regnum,  quoniam  a  Cenomanicd  regione  suspicabatur 
tumultu8,Hubertus,  quia  erat  promptus  manu  et  consilio  bonus,  missus 
^  iUic  pnetendere  et  servare  pacem'').     I  did  not  venture,  without 
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better  authoriiy,  to  mention  this  in  my  text  at  p.  384,  but  it  k 
worth  comparing  with  the  seeming  disloyalty  of  the  Cenomnnnwn 
knight  at  Senlac  mentioned  in  p.  486. 

Now,  alter  going  through  all  these  acoonnts,  what  is  the  real 
state  of  the  evidence  with  r^;ard  to  the  alleged  promiae  of  Eadwvd 
to  William  ?  A  death-bed  bequest,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  alleged 
by  William  or  by  his  contemporaries.  Such  a  bequest  would  be  in- 
consistent with  any  of  the  versions  of  the  story  of  Harold^s  oath,  aB 
of  which  conceive  William  as  asserting  some  right  to  the  saooeasiaB 
before  Eadward's  last  sickness.  A  promise  made  in  earlier  tiznea, 
before  Eadward's  accession,  is  possible,  but  it  is  by  no  noeaiM 
likely,  and  such  a  promise  could  not  be  of  any  legal  force.  An  aet 
of  the  King  and  his  Witan  in  William's  &vour  is  impossible  in  itadf 
and  is  confirmed  by  no  kind  of  evidence.  But  that  Hi&re  was  some 
promise  I  think  cannot  be  doubted.  When  I  believe  that  promise  to 
have  been  made  I  have  already  said  (see  voL  iL  p.  303).  Here  is 
another  fact  which  looks  the  same  way.  In  one  of  the  manuacriptB 
quoted  by  M.  Fraucisque  Michel  (Benoit,  iii.  164),  William  tells  u 
how  he  reigned,  "  devicto  Haroldo  Rege  cum  suis  complicibn^  qui 
mihi  r^fnum  prudently  Domini  destinatum  et  bevi^icio  oonoeflsi<»iis 
dondni  et  cognati  mei  gloriosi  Regis  Edwardi  oonoessom  conati 
sunt  auferre."  This  is  vague  enough,  but  it  suggests  one  hint. 
The  feudal  language  employed,  the  words  '*  beneficium"  and  '*  domi- 
nus" — ^the  latter  of  which  is  applied  by  William  to  Eadward  in 
other  documents  (see  above,  pp.  249,  555,  and  cf.  iL  18) — might 
suggest  that,  when  the  promise  was  made,  William  did  homage  to 
King  Eadward  as  his  lord  and  adopted  &ther.  There  is  but  one 
time  when  this  could  have  happened.  We  have  here  another  con- 
firmation of  the  view,  supported  by  na  direct  evidence,  but  the  only 
view  which  is  not  upset  by  opposing  evidence,  that  the  promise  was 
made  by  Eadward,  and  that  the  homage,  if  there  was  any,  was  per- 
formed by  William,  at  the  time  of  William's  visit  to  England  in  105 1. 

III.  The  next  point  is  as  to  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  matter  of 
Harold's  oath.  As  to  the  time,  William  of  Poitiers  (108)  distinctly 
places  the  oath,  as  well  as  the  knighthood,  before  the  expedition 
into  Britanny.  Such  seems  also  to  be  the  account  of  Orderic 
(49a  A-B),  though  his  way  of  telling  the  story  in  the  pluperfeet 
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tense    takes  off  somewhat  from  the  clearness  of  his  narrative; 

"  Heraldus  .  .  .  sacramentom  feoerat, . .  .  tunc  etiam  Dux  enmdem 

ECeraldum  in  ezpeditione  secum  contra  Conanum  Comitem  Britonum 

duxerat^  armisqne  fulgentibns  et  equis  aliisqne  insigniis  cum  com- 

miUtonibns  suis  spectabiliter  omaverat/'     The  other  accounts  seem 

to  place  both  the  knighthood  and  the  oath  after  that  expedition. 

In  the  Tapestry  (pi.  6)  we  read  immediately  after  the  taking  of 

Dinan,  **  Hie  Willelm  dedit  Haroldo  arma/'    on  this  follow  the 

words,   "  Hie  Willelm  venit  Bagias,  ubi  Harold  sacramentum  fecit 

Willehno  DucL"     So  William  of  Jumi^ges   (vii.  31)   and  Wace 

(Boman  de  Rou,  108 16)   place  the  oath  immediately  after  the 

return  from  Britanny,  though  Wace  (10813;  see  above,  pp.  228, 

240)   seems  to  place  the  knighthood  before  the  expedition.     As 

to  the  place,  there  is  yet  more  difference  than  as  to  the  time.     The 

Tapestry  clearly  means  to  place  the  event  in  its  own  city,  for 

'*  BagiaSy"  curious  as  the  form  is,  can  mean  no  place  but  Bayeux. 

So  does  Wace,  a  Canon  of  Bayeux  (Roman  de  Bou,  10826).    But 

WiUiam  of  Poitiers  (108)  places  it  at  Bonneville  (^'coadunato  ad 

Bonamvillam  concilio"),  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Benoit  (36594) ; 

''  Si  jo8ta  11  dux  son  concile,  Lk  fii  U  seiremenx  jurez, 

Ce  sui  lisant,  A  Bone- Vile.  Qae  Herant  meume  a  deviaez." 

But  Orderic  (492  A)  places  the  scene  of  the  oath  at  Bouen  (''ipse 
Heraldus  apud  Botomagum  Willelmo  Duci  coram  optimatibus  Nor- 
mannise  sacramentum  fecerat").  It  is  abo  placed  at  Bouen  by  the 
romantic  Biographer  of  Harold  (Chron.  Angl.  Norm.  ii.  184  et  seqq.), 
who  adds  that  the  oath  was  sworn  under  a  very  large  and  aged  oak, 
which,  as  soon  as  the  oath  was  broken,  immediately  lost  its  bark, 
which,  as  he  truly  adds,  was  "  dictu  mirum"  and  "  res  digna  specta- 
Gulo."  He  adds  that  he  himself  saw  it  an  hundred  and  forty  years 
after  the  event,  which  fixes  his  own  date  to  about  the  year  1 205. 

As  to  the  form  of  the  oath,  William  of  Poitiers  (108)  simply  says, 
"  Heraldus  ei  fidelitatem  sancto  ritu  Christianorum  juravit."  But, 
according  to  his  manner,  he  implies  in  a  later  passage  (131;  see 
P*  4^3?  i^ote  4)  that  the  oath  was  made  upon  relics.  So  Orderic 
(492  A) ;  ''  Homo  ejus  &ctus,  onmia  quad  ab  illo  requisita  fuerant 
super  sanctissimas  reliquias  juraverat."  The  "phylactery  called 
'  the  bull's-eye' "  is  found  in  the  Brevis  Belaiio  (4) ;  "  £i,  sicut 
multi  dicunt,  super  filacterium  quod  vocabant  oculum  bovis  quod 
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ei  fidem  et  promiasionem  qnain  ei  faciebat  bene  castodiTei."     The 
Hyde  writer  (290)  tells  us  why  it  was  called  the  bulFs-eye  ;  ''  In- 
finitam  sanctarom  multitudinem  reliquiaram  deferri  jussit^  superqne 
eas  filacterium  gloriosi  martyris  Pancratii,  quod  ocultun  bovis  vocant, 
eo  qaod  gemmam  tarn  speciosam  qnain  spatiosam  in  medio  soi  oon- 
tineat,  collocayit,  oertissim^  sciens  tantam  martyrem  nolld  temeritate 
posse  deludi."     In  the  Tapestry  (pi.  6)  Harold  is  shown  swearing 
between  two  chests  or  phylacteries  (see  Ducange  in  voce)  of  di^rent 
shapes,  one  of  which  has  something  on  the  top  which  might  fairly 
pass  for  the  ^  gemma  speciosa  et  spatiosa"  of  the  Hyde  writer.    Bat 
in  none  of  these  accounts  do  we  find  anything  about  the  trick 
played  upon  Harold  by  'William.     Whatever  Harold  swears  upon, 
it  is  not  at  all  implied  that  he  was  otherwise  than  fully  aware  of 
what  he  was  doing.     The  tale  according  to  which  Harold  is  made 
unwittingly  to  take  an  oath  of  a  more  solemn  kind  than  he  supposed 
comes  from  Wace ; 

"  Toz  li  oon  aaiDZ  fist  demander,  Ne  ne  U  fast  moetrd  ne  dit 

Et  on  liu  toz  asembler ;  De  sax  out  nne  filatire, 

Tat  line  cnye  en  fist  emplir.  Tot  U  meillor  k'il  pout  eBlire, 

Pois  d'un  paele  lea  fist  covrir,  E  li  plus  chier  k'l  pout  trover: 

Ke  Heraut  ne  sont  ne  ne  yit.  Oil  de  boef  I'ai  01  nomer." 

(w.  10828-10837.) 

So  agun,  after  the  oath  has  been  taken ; 

"  Quant  Heraut  out  11  sainz  beisiez  Ki  tut  aveit  aoovet^  ; 

Et  11  fu  SUE  levez  en  pies,  A  Heraut  a  dedenz  monstr^, 

Verz  la  cuye  li  Dub  le  trait,  Sor  kels  cors  sainz  11  a  jni^. 

E  lez  la  cove  ester  le  fidt :  Heraut  ferment  s'espoanta 

De  la  cuve  a  le  paesle  ost^.  Dee  rellkes  k'fl  11  monstnk** 

(▼V.  10850-10859.) 

I  leave  the  reader  to  judge  which  of  these  two  versions  is  the 
older.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  striking  circumstance  of  the 
hidden  relics,  which  is  peculiar  to  Wace,  may  be  merely  an  in- 
stance of  the  usual  growth  of  legend.  But  it  is  no  less  possible 
that  Wace,  a  very  honest  writer,  may  have  preserved  a  fact  which, 
as  tending  to  the  discredit  of  William  and  in  some  measure  lessening 
the  crime  of  Harold,  was  left  out  by  two  violent  particans.  I  leave 
the  point  in  the  same  uncertainty  in  which  I  must  leave  all  the 
other  details  of  the  story. 

We  now  come  to  the  matter  of  the  oath  said  to  have  been  taken 
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y  Sarold.  The  fullest  accounts  of  its  terms  are  those  which  are 
iven  by  "William  of  Poitiers  (io8)  and  by  Eadmer  (5).  I  have 
01  the  text  (p.  241)  given  its  terms  according  to  the  accounts  of 
bese  tvro  inniters.  The  oath,  as  given  by  William  of  Poitiers,  runs 
«  follo'ws  ; 

**  Se  in  curid  domini  sui  Edwardi  R^s,  quamdiu  superesset, 
Ducis  Willelmi  vicarium  fore ;  enisurum,  quanto  consilio  valeret 
fcut  opibiis,  ut  Anglica  monarchia  post  Edwardi  decessum  in  ejus 
Dianu  confirmaretur ;  traditurum  interim  ipsius  militum  custodiw 
castram  Doveram,  studio  atque  sumptu  suo  communitum;  item 
per  diversa  loca  illius  terrse  alia  castra,  ubi  voluntas  Ducis  ea 
firmari  juberet ;  abunde  quoque  alimonias  daturum  custodibus." 

The  terms  in  Eadmer  take  the  form  of  a  speech  addressed  by 
William  to  Harold.  William  mentions  Eadward*s  promise  of  the 
Crown  to  him,  and  goes  on  thus ; 

'^Ta  quoque,  si  mihi  te  in  hoc  ipso  [the  succession  to  the 
Crown]  adminiculaturum  spoponderis,  et  insuper  castellum  Dofris 
cum  puteo  aquae  ad  opus  meum  te  facturum,  sororemque  tuam 
quam  uni  de  prindpibus  meis  dein  in  uxorem  te  ad  me,  tempore 
quo  nobis  conveniet,  destinaturum,  necne  [necnon  ?]  filiam  meam 
te  in  conjugem  accepturum  fore  promiseris,  tunc  et  modo  nepo- 
tem  tuum,  et  quum  in  Angliam  regnaturus  venero,  firatrem  tuum 
incolumem  recipies/' 

In  both  these  versions  Harold  binds  himself  in  different  terms  to 
do  all  that  he  can  to  bring  about  WiUiam's  succession  to  the  Crown ; 
but  William  of  Poitiers  makes  no  mention  of  the  engagements  as 
to  the  two  marriages^  the  marriage  of  Harold  to  a  daughter  of 
William  and  the  marriage  of  Harold's  sister  to  one  of  William's 
nobles.     In  a  later  passage  however  (p.  I45)>  which  I  shall  quote 
in  another  note  (see  Appendix  U),  he  takes  for  granted  both  the 
marriage  of  Harold  with  William's  daughter,  and  also  another  stipu- 
lation of  which  we  hear  more  distinctly  in  William  of  Jumi^ges 
(vii.  31).     This  is   the  important  addition  that   Harold  should 
have  half  the  Kingdom  as  the  portion  of  Adeliza  ("  delude  Dux 
postquam  Heraldus  fidelitatem  sibi  de  regno  pluribus  sacramentis 
finnavit)  Adelizam  filiam  suam  cum  medietate  Anglici  regni  se 
daturam  eidem  spopondit").     William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  228) 
gives  much  the  same  account  as  Eadmer,  but  with  the  strange 
addition  that  Harold  offered  the  oath  of  his  own  accord.     His 
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words  are;   '^Ibi  Haroldus,  et  ingenio  et  manu  probatns,  Nor- 
maimum  in  soi  amorem  oonvertit;  atque,  ut  se  magis  commeD- 
daret^  ultro  illi  tunc  quidem  castellom  Dorobemise  quod  ad  ju 
suTim  pertineret,  et  post  mortem  Edwardi  Begnum  Anglicmn,  Sacra- 
mento  firmavit :    quare   et  filise,  adhuc  impubis,  desponsione,  tt 
toHu8  patrimonii  amjpUtudine  donatus,  fiuniliaiimn  partimn  habfr- 
bator."    The  words  in  Italics  would  seem  to  refer  to  some  aoit  of 
commendation  of  Harold's  lands  to  William,  and  something  of  the 
same  kind  seems  implied  in  the  words  with  which  William  of 
Poitiers  goes  on  with  his  story  (109);  "Dux  ei  [HenJdo]  jam 
satelliti" — a  common   equivalent  for  "miles"   or  vassal — ^wao 
accepto    per  manus  ante   jusjurandum  terras   ejus   canctamqae 
potentatum  dedit  petenti." 

Wace  sajTB  nothing  about  the  castle  of  Dover,  still  less  does  be 
stoop  to  Eadmer^s  detail  about  the  well,  but  he  mentions  the  two 
engagements  to  marry  William's  daughter  and  to  make  over  the 
Kingdom  to  him  at  Eadward's  death.  He  gives  these  tenns 
twice; 

"  Eotretant  a  li  Dos  parl^  Bt  k  moillier  b'U  veh  piendn 

Tant  ke  Heraut  li  a  gra^,  Ele  one  fille  ke  il  a : 

Ke  EngleteiTe  li  liverra  Co  se  li  plaist  H  jnrera, 

IVes  ke  li  Beis  Ewari  moira ;         Bt  Willame  le  graanta." 

(VY.  10816-10833.) 

And  again  in  describing  the  actual  taking  of  the  oath  ; 

"  Pois  a  jui^  et  a  prami  Sulunc  n  force  e  son  saTur 

Si  come  home  ki  eechari :  Emprte  la  mort  Ewari,  I'Q  vit ; 

Ele,  la  fille  al  Due  prendra.  Si  veiremeiit  Dex  li  alt, 

Bt  Engleterre  al  Duo  rendra ;  E  li  oon  sainz  ki  iloc  sont.*' 
De  90  il  fera  son  poeir  (yy.  10840-10848.) 

I  have  discussed  in  the  text  the  chief  points  connected  with  the 
terms  of  the  oath,  and  I  have  put  forth  the  view  which,  on  the 
whole,  seems  to  me  the  least  improbable.  I  will  now  get  together 
several  passages  in  which  the  promise  to  marry  William's  daughter 
becomes  the  chief,  or  even  the  only^  engagement  taken  by  Harold. 
They  come  from  writers  who  had  not  such  good  means  of  infor- 
mation as  William  of  Poitiers,  but  who  were  much  less  Ukelj  ta 
misrepresent  or  colour  the  story.  They  show  what  aspect  of  the 
tale  most  struck  those  who  were  not  immediately  interested  in 
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the  matter.     Let  us  b^in  with  Snorro.     The  only  engagement 
he  knows  of  on  Harold's  part  is  his  engagement  to  marry  Wil- 
liam's daughter.     The  proposal,  as  &r  as  William  is  concerned, 
comes    from  Harold  himself,  but  seemingly  from  Harold  talked 
over  by  Matilda.     The  Duke  does  not  altogether  approve  of  the 
long  evening  talks  between  Harold  and  his  wife.      Matilda  tells 
Harold  that  her  husband  is  anxious  to  know  the  subject  of  their 
discourse,  so  it  is  agreed  that  Harold  shall  tell  the  Duke   the 
next  day.     Harold  accordingly  asks  William  for  his  daughter  in 
marriage,   saying  that  he  has  fully  talked  the  matter  over  with 
the  Duchess,  who  favours  his  suit  {"  ]>at  er  at  seg^a  ydr,  Jarl,  at- 
fleira  b/rr  i  hingat-komo  minni,  enn  ]>at  er  ec  hefir  enn  upp  borit 
fyrir  ydr.     Ec  vill   bidia  d6ttr  ]>]nnar  til   eigin-kono   mer,  hefir 
oc  ]>etta  mMl  nett  f3nri  m6dor  hennar  optliga,  oc  hefir  hon  mer  )>vi 
heitit,  at  lidfinna  ]>etta  mil  vid  ydr.''     Johnstone,  191 ;  Laing,  iii. 
76).    The  suit  is  accepted ;  Harold  is  betrothed  to  the  princess,  but, 
on  account  of  her  youth,  the  marriage  is  to  be  put  off  for  a  time. 
Harold  then  goes  to  England,  and  comes  back  no  more  to  Wdsh- 
land  to  marry  the  girl  ('*  oc  kom  eige  sf  dan  til  VdUcmdz,  at  vitia 
Vessa  rids").     When  Harold  is  elected  King,  William  indeed  be- 
thinks himself  that  his  kindred  with  Eadward  gives  him  a  better 
right  to  the  Crown  than  Harold  (''ennYilhi&lmr  ))6ttiz  betr  tilkominn 
rfkis  1  Englandi,  en  Haralldr,  fyrir  fraendsemis  sakir  ]>efrra  Jitvardar 
Konungs."    Johnstone,  216;  Laing,  iii.  94),  but  it  is  not  made  to 
appear  that  there  was  any  breach  of  faith  on  this  score  on  Harold's 
part.     William  invades  England,  partly  to  assert  his  hereditary 
right  to  the  Crown,  partly  to  punish  Harold  for  not  marrying  his 
daughter  ('*  )>at  var  oc  med,  at  hann  )>6ttiz  eiga  at  giallda  Haralldi 
Bvlvirding,  er  hann  hafdi  slitit  festam^om  vid  d6ttur  bans"). 

So  in  the  Cartulary  of  Saint  Bertin,  in  a  passage  already  quoted, 
we  read  (p.  197)  how  "Willelmus,  Comes  Nortmannias  .... 
Angliam  petiit>  ac  Haroldo  ipsius  terne  [Regel]  occiso^eo  qiuxl 
fi^iam  ipsius  WilheJmi  in,  uxorem  recipere  recusaverit,  Anglos  gravi 
proelio,  multorum  sanguine  foso,  sibi  subjugavit,  et  utrique  populo 
Anglico  et  Nortmannico  regnavit."  Here  the  only  reason  given 
for  William's  attacking  England  is  Harold's  neglect  to  marry  his 
daughter.  No  other  was  known  to  the  author  of  the  Chronicle 
of  Saint  Andrew's  at  Cambray,  who  wrote  in  11 33.  Here  (Pertz, 
^^-  537)  William  is  described  as  invading  England  without  any 
VOL.  III.  Y  y 
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apparent  reason,  till  we  reach  the  words  **  Rex  Anglomm  HeroUi^ 
olim  contra  prsBdictom  Comitem  Willelmnm  peijnmSy  nmn  ffiaa 
ejus  se  acceptamm  juraverat."  The  Waltham  writer  "  De  Ii- 
yentione''  (cap.  20)  is  in  the  like  case;  '' Insidiantibus  ei  petfifii 
Normannormn  versutiis,  quia  filiam  Willelmi  Ducis  "Normuakanm 
nuptui  traditam  contempsit"  These  "yersutise"  exactly  desoibe 
the  sort  of  constraint  under  which  I  conceiye  Harold  to  have  nub 
the  whole  engagement. 

These  accounts  mention  no  ground  at  all  for  the  inyasion  exe^ 
Harold's  refusal  to  marry  William's  daughter.  Other  aceoantB, 
without  going  so  £Eur  as  this,  put  the  question  of  marriage  fonnri 
in  a  yery  remarkable  way,  as  if  eyerything  else  was  inddenliL 
This  is  the  case  in  the  yerdon  of  the  messages  between  Wiliba 
and  Harold  which  is  giyen  by  Eadmer  and  Simeon.  WiDiami 
main  object  is  to  demand  Harold's  sister  and  to  require  HaioU 
to  marry  his  daughter.  Other  matters  are  quite  ~  seeoodaiy. 
^'Venit  nuntius  in  Angliam  a  pnefato  Willelmo  directns,  a- 
petens  sororem  Haroldi,  juxta  quod  conyenerat- Willelmo  et  iDl 
Mia  eUam  qitm,  violato  aacramerUo,  serwUa  non  erani,  ealumiMu 
est"  (Eadmer,  5).  And  afterwards,  "  iterum  d  amici  femiliantito 
mandayit  quatenus,  aliis  omissis,  seryatft  fidei  sponsicHie,  saltea 
filiam  suam  uxorem  duceret.**  (Simeon  reads,  "  ut  quamyis  yiobli 
fide  cffitera  non  sery&sset,  si  tamen  filiam  suam  duceret  nxorea, 
lemter/erret")  Harold,  in  his  answer,  does  undoubtedly  speak  of  the 
Kingdom  and  of  the  castle  of  Doyer,  but  these  subjects  are  tbmst 
in  between  his  answers  about  the  two  marriages,  how  his  sister 
is  dead — does  the  Duke  wish  for  her  corpse  1 — and  how  he  cannot 
marry  a  foreign  wife  without  the  consent  of  the  Witan.  Throogboot 
this  story  William  is  made  much  more  anxious  to  find  a  hnslaiid 
for  his  daughter  than  to  find  a  Kingdom  for  himsel£  This  mint 
surely  come  from  some  account  like  that  of  Snonro  and  the  other 
writers  quoted  aboye,  which  spoke  of  the  marriage  only,  and  wlik^ 
has  been  mixed  up  with  the  account  giyen  by  William  of  Poitien. 

It  wiU  be  remembered  that,  in  the  wild  account  of  EUulward's 
death-bed  giyen  in  the  French  Life  (see  aboye,  p.  589),  eyerytfaiiig 
is  made  to  turn  on  an  expected  marriage  between  Harold  sad 
William's  daughter.  It  is  on  that  marriage  that  he  is  made  to 
ground  his  hopes  of  the  Grown.  In  the  account  in  Matthew  Pttif 
(p.  I )  again,  the  marriage  comes  first.    Harold,  carried  to  Ponthiea 
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J  accident,  and  handed  over  by  Quy  to  William,  pretends  that 
s  is  cotae  secretly  into  Normandy  to  make  a  leagae  with  the 
vke  and  to  marry  his  daughter  (''  Haraldns  asserebat  se  haec 
unia  sponte  fecisse,  at  clam  yeniens  in  Normanniam  confoedera- 
»tar  Duci,  filiam  ejus  in  sponsam  accepturus '')•  This  he 
vears  to  do  on  the  relics  of  the  saints  (''quod  et  juravit 
iper  sanctorum  multorum  reliquias  se  fideliter  ad  quemdam  ter- 
linum  completurum '').  Harold  and  William,  hitherto  enemies, 
ow  become  great  friends,  aU  the  more  so  because  Harold  has  come 
xn^tly  C  tantd  igitur  majori  honore  susceptus  est  quantd  secre- 
iilB  adventAsset;  fuerant  enim  ante  inimici  ad  invicem").  Then, 
B  something  quite  secondary,  comes  the  oath  about  the  Kingdom  ; 
^Juravit  insuper  se  post  mortem  Regis  Edwardi,  qui  jam  sennit 
ine  liberis,  regnum  Anglise  Duci,  qui  in  regnum  jus  habuit^ 
ideliter  conseryaturum."  There  is  no  explanation  of  the  alleged 
ight  of  William,  no  mention  of  any  bequest  by  Eadward.  Matthew 
lad  surely  read  some  account  which  mentioned  the  promise  of 
narriage  only,  and  he  added  the  bit  about  the  Kingdom  in  deference 
to  the  more  usual  statement* 

Lastly,  we  have  that  most  singular  account  in  the  Hyde  writer 
(288-90),  to  which  I  haye  already  (see  above,  p.  686,  and  vol. 
ii.  p.  519)  had  to  refer.  According  to  this  version,  hostages,  one 
of  them  a  son  of  Qodwine,  were  given  to  William  for  the  safety  of 
Eadward^  when  the  English  embassy  came  to  offer  him  the  Crown 
on  the  death  of  Harthacnut.  If  any  one  chooses  to  accept  this 
statement,  here  is  a  ready  way  of  accounting  for  the  other  stories 
about  the  hostages.  And  though  I  do  not  think  it  likely  that  a 
son  of  Gddwine  was  given  as  a  hostage  to  William  at  that  time,  it 
is  distinctly  less  unlikely  than  that  he  should  have  been  so  given 
at  the  time  of  Qodwine's  return.  But  in  this  account  the  hostages 
are  not  spoken  of  again.  Harold,  sailing  to  some  place  not  men- 
tioned (^'quibusdam  caussis  navem  ingressus"),  is  driven  by  ad- 
verse winds  to  Ponthieu ;  he  is  imprisoned  by  Guy,  and  set  free  at 
the  prayer  (''  precibus")  of  Duke  William.  The  Earl  and  the  Duke, 
according  to  this  account,  appear,  not  as  the  old  enemies  which 
Matthew  Paris  calls  them,  but  as  old  friends  ("ab  eodem  [Willelmo] 
optim^  cognitus  [Haroldus]  in  multis  familiariter  est  habitus"), 
^cy  agree  at  last  that,  as  William's  cousin  King  Eadward  has  no 

^eir,  Harold  shall  receive  the  Kingdom  of  England  on  condition  of 

Yy  2 
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marrying  William's  daughter  and,  it  would  aeem,  of  holding  ik 
Kingdom  as  a  fief  of  his  father-in-law.  Such  seems  to  be  tk 
meaning  of  the  words,  "  Ad  hoc  inter  eos  sermo  progressus  eit,  < 
quia  EdwarduB  Bex  Anglorum,  consobrinus  Comitis  Wilfcte 
haeredem  non  habebat,  regnum  Anglorum  Willehniis  Haroldo  em- 
cederet  eo  tenore,  ut  filiam  ipsius  matrimonio  acciperet^  eiqne  ps 
omnia  fideliter  [fidelis  )]  exsisteret."  Harold  agrees  so  readflj  tkt 
William,  who  did  not  easily  trust  Englishmen,  becomes  sospidoQ, 
and  binds  him  by  an  oath  {"  quod  quum  promptissim^  annnerct. 
ab  eodem  Anghnmi  Jidem  stupectam  habents  ad  districta  sen- 
menta  est  coactus").  The  phylactery  of  Saint  Pancras,  aInHf 
spoken  of,  is  accordingly  brought,  and  Harold  swears  on  it  ^k 
omnia,  scilicet  sicut  fderat  postulatus,  constantissim^  se  serrBinraB 
et  Normannis  fidelem  afiuturum/' 

Now  it  is  singular  when,  after  this,  we  read  in  the  same  aeeoiot 
(see  above,  p.  595)  that  Eadward  on  his  death-bed  left  the  Cron 
to  William,  and  that  Harold  usurped  it.  This  hardly  fits  in  wdk 
an  agreement  between  Harold  and  William  that  Harold  shoidi 
have  the  Crown  on  certain  conditions.  But  the  accotint  which  tUs 
writet  (391)  gives  of  the  messages  between  the  two  princes  exMidj 
fits  in  with  his  account  of  the  oath.  William  calls  on  Harold  to  do 
what  he  has  promised  to  do  (''ut  sacramentorum  in  Normamai 
gestorum  reminiscens,  foedus  quod  juraverat  persolveret "),  that  is? 
doubtless,  to  marry  his  daughter  and  do  homage  for  the  Kingdco. 
Harold's  answer  is  that  he  has  no  need  of  any  kind  of  connexion  or 
intercourse  with  the  Normans,  and  will  therefore  not  perform  la» 
oath  ("  remandat  Haroldus  Normannorum  societatem  non  ease 
Anglis  necessariam,  et  ideb  nullum  ei  juramentum  persolver^ 
nullum  cum  eo  consortium  habere ").  Of  resigning  the  Kingdoii 
there  is  not  a  word. 

The  reader  will  by  this  time  know  the  peculiar  position  of  die 
Hyde  writer.  His  accounts  are  often  strange  and  incredible^  and 
contradicted  by  better  authorities.  But  they  are  always  independfist 
The  writer  is  no  servile  copyist  He  followed  independent  tradi- 
tions and  exercised  an  independent  judgement  of  his  own.  1& 
statements  therefore  have  a  certain  value.  And  in  this  case  they 
have  more  value  than  usual,  as,  though  his  prejudices  are  strong 
Norman,  his  story  points  to  a  tradition  quite  different  from  the 
received  Norman  version. 
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PattiDg  then  together  the  hints  of  these  varions  writers,  com- 
ned  with  the  probability  of  the  case,  I  am  led  to  the  yiew  which 
have  suggested  in  the  text.  Harold's  oath  was  primarily  an 
lih  to  marry  William's  daughter,  and  this  oath,  or  perhaps  his 
lighthood,  was  accompanied  by  an  act  of  homage  to  William.  He 
scame  his  *'  satelles  '*  in  the  language  of  William  of  Poitiers,  his 
homo  "  in  the  language  of  Orderic.  I  have  shown  in  the  text 
ow  vague  and  lax  were  the  obligations  thereby  incurred.  But 
ich  an  act  obviously  lay  open  to  many  interpretations.  Harold 
rould  doubtless  hold  that  whatever  obligations  were  imposed  either 
y  gratitude  or  by  formal  vassalage  would  be  amply  fulfilled  by 
lis  services  in  the  Breton  war  and  by  continued  friendly  relations 
nth  Normandy.  But  nothing  would  be  easier  than  for  William  to 
nagnify  the  simple  obligation  of  homage  into  a  promise  to  hold 
lie  English  Crown  in  fief  or  to  make  it  over  to  William  himself. 
[)ut  of  such  a  groundwork  as  this  the  elaborate  Norman  story 
sould  easily  grow  up.  But  if  Harold  expressly  promised  all  that 
William  of  Poitiers  makes  him  promise,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
the  engagement  to  marry  William's  daughter  could  ever,  in  so 
many  versions  of  the  tale,  including  some  distinctly  favourable  to 
the  Norman  side,  have  usurped  the  place  which  would  have 
properly  belonged  to  the  more  important  engagements  about  the 
Kingdom. 

I  will  now,  by  way  of  relaxation,  wind  up  this  part  of  my  subject 
with  the  most  wonderful  tale  of  all,  that  with  which  Qervase  of 
Tilbury  amused  the  Imperial  leisure  of  Otto  the  Fourth.  I  will 
S^ve  only  a  summary,  referring  the  reader  to  the  original  of  the 
"  Otia  Imperialia,"  Decisio  Secunda,  cap.  xx.,  which  wiU  be  found 
in  Leibnitz'  collection  of  Brunswick  historians,  vol.  i.  p.  945. 

The  holy  King  Eadward  left  as  his  heir  his  nephew  Harold,  a 
prince  whose  virtues  are  set  forth  in  the  most  glowing  terms.  In 
his  boyhood  he  had  been  sent  by  his  uncle  for  education  to  Nor- 
niandy,  according  to  the  use  of  the  English  nobles,  who  commonly 
s^t  their  sons  into  France,  to  learn  the  use  of  arms,  and  to  lay  aside 
the  barbarism  of  their  native  tongue.  The  reigning  Duke  had  a 
bastard  son  named  William,  who  was  brought  up  as  his  heir.  The 
two  lads  formed  a  boyish  friendship,  and  promised  to  marry  each 
other^B  sisters.     King  Eadward  and  the  unnamed  Norman  Duke 
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die  about  the  same  time ;  Harold  succeeds  his  unde  in  &igluii 
and  William,  afber  some  opposition,  succeeds  his  &ther  in  Nor- 
mandy. The  new  Duke  sends  a  message  to  the  new  King,  caBif 
on  him  to  fulfil  his  promise  by  an  exchange  of  sisters.  Harold  ki 
now  no  mind  for  either  marriage,  but  his  own  marriage  with  1^ 
liam's  sister  is  brought  about  by  an  accident.  The  King  of  tbe 
English  sets  out  with  a  few  companions  on  a  yachting  expeditioo. 
Stress  of  weather  drives  him  to  Flanders — ^we  ahould  sardy  ni^ 
that,  intending  to  go  to  Flanders,  he  was  driyen  to  NormaDdj— 
there  he  pretends  that  he  is  come  to  carry  out  his  promise  as  to  bed 
marriages.  He  does  marry  the  Duke's  sister,  and  takes  hti  widi 
him  to  England,  and  again  promises  to  send  his  own  sister  to  the 
Duke.  Once  at  home  again,  he  neglects  his  promise,  and,  pniffi^  up 
with  pride,  he  invades  Scotland  and  defeats  the  Scots  in  a  stoodj 
contested  battle.  Directly  after  this,  he  hears  that  William  \m 
landed  in  the  south  of  England,  and  hastens  to  attack  him.  Tie 
Normans,  few  in  number  and  fearing  Harold's  prowess^  defod 
themselves  with  a  dyke.  But  God,  who  can  conquer  by  fer  m 
well  as  by  many,  overthrows  the  proud  English,  whose  King  i> 
either  killed  or  escapes  by  flight.  William  then  marches  on  Lon- 
don, marries  Harold's  sister,  and  reigns  over  England  by  virtae  d 
the  marriage. 

This  is  altogether  the  wildest  of  all  the  tales  that  I  have  came 
across.  I  need  not  stop  to  point  out  all  its  blunders,  anachnuusos; 
and  confusions.  The  most  amusing  perhaps  is  the  story  of  Hsrolife 
youthful  sojourn  in  Normandy.  This  is  evidently  a  oonfosMi 
between  Harold  and  Eadward,  and  the  reason  which  is  givoi  ma^ 
be  one  which  belonged  to  Gkrvase's  own  day  rather  than  to  Ead- 
ward's.  But  even  this  amazing  fable  is  worth  a  moment's  thoog^it 
as  it  shows  how  strong  the  tradition  was  that  some  question  about  i 
marriage  of  some  kind  or  other  was  the  primary  ground  of  qaaiTd 
between  Harold  and  William. 

IV.  I  have  given  in  the  text  as  the  probable  date  of  Harolds 
visit  to  Normandy  the  only  date  which  seems  possible,  namely  io6f 
Mr.  St.  John  (ii.  226  et  seqq.),  who  rejects  the  story  altogether, 
enlarges  on  tbe  varying  statements  as  to  the  date.  The  eariiest 
accounts  give  no  date ;  some  seem  to  place  it  very  soon  after  tbe 
death  of  Qodwine,  others,  sometimes  indeed  the  same,  place  it  v^ij 
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oon  before  the  death  of  Eadward.  The  writers  seem  not  to  have 
topped  to  think  that  these  two  events  were  thirteen  years  apart. 
iir.  St.  John  sayB^^yery  truly,  though  with  a  curious  confusion  of 
ihe  Tespective  dates  and  yalues  of  his  authors, 

"  Bromton,  p.  947,  places  it  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Ed- 
wardy  that  is,  a.d.  1056 ;  Matthew  of  Westminster  and  Roger 
of  WendoTer  in  a.d.  1059  I  Henry  of  Huntingdon  a.d.  1063 ; 
Ranulph  Higden,  iu.  283,  in  1064  ;  Hoveden,  Malmesbury,  Hem- 
ingford,  Wace,  Simeon  of  Durham,  run  through  the  whole  gamut 
of  chronology  from  the  period  immediately  succeeding  the  death  of 
Gk>dwin  to  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  death  of  Edward, 
so  little  possible  did  they  find  it  to  give  any  stability  or  coherence 
to  their  fable." 
He  then  goes  on ; 

"  Modem  historians,  discovering  insuperable  objections  to  all  the 

eariier  dates,  imagine  there  are  fewer  obstacles  in  the  way  of 

adjudging  the  voyage  to  the  last  year  of  Edward's  reign.     The 

selection  seems  unfortunate.     At  the  time  of  the  expedition  against 

Conan  the  com  is  said  to  have  been  almost  ripe  in  the  fields,  which 

in  Bretagne  is  never  the  case  till  towards  the  end  of  August  or  the 

beginning  of  September.     Now  from  the  most  unimpeachable  of  all 

testimonies,  we  know  that  Harold  was  in  Wales  during  the  summer 

of  A.D.  1065,  overlooking  the  erection  of  the  hunting-palace  which 

he  undertook  to  bmld  for  the  pleasure  of  his  brother-in-law.     We 

may  infer,  though  it  is  not  stated,  that  Harold  left  Wales  sometime 

before  the  end  of  August,  because  on  the  24th  of  that  month 

Caradoc,  son  of  the  murdered  king  Griffith,  whose  widow  Harold 

had  married,  exterminated  the  earl's  workmen,  and  put  a  period  to 

the  construction  of  the  palace.     Immediately  after  this,  that  is, 

early  in  September,  the  insurrection  took  place  in  Northumbria, 

when  Harold  was  at  hand,  ready  at  the  King's  request  to  negotiate 

with  the  rebels  at  Northampton. 

'*  From  this  view  of  the  occurrences  of  a.d.  1065,  it  seems  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  imagine  an  unoccupied  interval  lying  between 
midsummer  and  autumn  long  enough  to  admit  of  our  crowding  into 
it  all  the  events  which  are  said  to  have  occurred  during  Harold's 
imprisonment  at  Ponthieu  and  forced  detention  in  Normandy." 

These  arguments  are,  I  think,  decisive  against  1065.  Mr.  St.  John 
places  the  Northumbrian  revolt  in  September  instead  of  in  October ; 
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still  the  English  events  of  the  autumn  of  1065  hardly  leave  tune  lor 
Harold's  captivity  at  Beaurain,  his  sojourn  at  Rouen,  and  his  vsr- 
fare  in  Britanny.  But  Higden's  date  of  1064  seems  open  to  no 
objection.  Florence  (see  vol  ii.  p.  474)  certainly  carries  the  Wdib 
war  into  that  year ;  but  the  Chronicles  leave  it  an  absolute  blank. 
At  the  same  time,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  do  not  commit  mysdf  to 
the  date  or  to  anything  else.  Mr.  St.  John's  arguments^  tbong^h  oAea 
expressed  with  needless  violence,  have  throughout  great  weight  u 
against  the  details  of  the  story.  But  I  still  think  tbat  the  sbarj 
must  have  bad  some  groundwork  of  truth,  and  I  have  tried  to 
show  what  that  groundwork  may  have  been. 

V.  It  would  be  an  interesting  question,  how  far  HJarolds 
obligations  to  William,  whatever  tbey  were,  were  known  in  Eng- 
land either  before  or  after  Eadward's  death.  But  this  is  a  poini 
on  which  we  have  absolutely  nothing  to  guide  us.  I  know  of  no 
writer  who  has  anything  to  say  on  the  subject,  except  the  romantic 
Biographer  of  Harold,  whom  I  have  quoted  in  p.  601. 


I  have  thus  done  what  I  could  to  throw  light  on  the 
perplexing  question  in  my  history,  one  of  the  most  perplexing 
questions  in  all  history.  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  I  am  thought 
to  have  only  made  what  was  before  dark  darker  still.  But  no  one 
can  conceive  how  thick  the  darkness  really  is  except  by  groping  in 
it,  as  I  have  done,  in  his  own  person. 


NOTE  S.    p.  221. 

The  MhVQYVA  of  the  Bateux  Tapestry. 

There  is  no  representation  in  the  whole  of  the  Tapestry  which  k 
more  thoroughly  puzzling  than  the  one  referred  to  in  the  text  (pL  4), 
with  its  legend  "  Ubi  unus  clericus  et  ^Elfgyva."  Who  is  the  lady, 
bearing  a  purely  English  name,  who  is  thus  suddenly  introduced, 
seemingly  at  the  gate  of  William's  palace,  with  no  apparent  reference 
to  anjrthing  before  or  after?  One  would  naturally  look  for  the 
figure  of  William's  wife  or  daughter  in  such  a  position,  rather 
than  for  that  of  any  other  woman.  Harold's  promise  to  many 
William's  daughter,  which  is  so  prominently  dwelt  upon  in  eveiy 
other  version  of  the  stoiy,  is  not  once  alluded  to  in  the  Tapestry, 
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unless  this  place  has  reference  to  it.  But  how  could  William's 
Mrife  or  William's  daughter  be  described  by  the  familiar  English 
proper  name  ^Ifgifu )  On  the  other  hand,  what  chance  is  there 
fhat  any  Englishwoman^  really  bearing  the  name  of  ^Ifgifu,  could 
l>e  present  in  Duke  William's  palace  at  such  a  moment  ?  And  if 
any  such  ^fgifii  really  was  there,  what  bearing  had  her  presence 
on  the  general  course  of  the  story,  so  as  to  account  for  the  pro- 
minent position  thus  given  to  her  9 

Some  of  these  difficulties  naturally  struck  the  very  earliest 
commentators  on  the  Tapestry,  and  from  their  days  to  ours  a  series 
of  the  wildest  conjectures  have  been  poured  forth  with  regard  to 
the  '^^Ifgyya"  in  question.     The  matter  is  treated  of  by  Lancelot 
(M^moires  de  T Academic,  viii.  612),  by  De  la  Rue  and  his  translator 
Mr.  Douce  (Archseologia,  xvii.  100),  by  Mr.  Amyot  (ArchsBologia^ 
xix.  199),  by  De  la  Rue  again  in  his  Appendix  of  1824  (Becherches 
sur  la  Tapisserie,  p.  53),  by  Mr.  Bolton  Comey  (p.  19),  by  Dr. 
Bruce  (p.  53),  and  lastly  by  Mr.  Planch^  (Journal  of  Archseo- 
logical  Association,    1867,  p.   142).     The  strange  thing  is  that 
several  of  these  writers  seem  not  to  have  understood  that  iElfgifu 
is  simply  a  very  common  English  name,  but  to  have  fancied  that  it 
was  a  sort  of  title,  meaning  Queen  or  Princess.     Their  stumbling- 
block  was  the  double  name  of  Eadward's  mother,  ''iElfgifu-Emma," 
in  which  formula  Lancelot  argued  that  jElfgffu  was  equivalent  to 
Mlce/dige.     Any  one  who  turns   to  the  passages  which   I  have 
referred  to  will  find  a  great  number  of  guesses,  some  of  which 
refute  themselves,  while  others  are  refuted  by  other  writers  in  the 
dispute.     ^'  iElfgyva"  has  been  identified  with  the  Duchess  Matilda, 
with  her  daughter  Adeliza,  with  Harold's  sister  Eadg3rth  and  his 
wife  Ealdgyth,  while  some  have  taken  the  trouble  to  show  that  she 
cannot  be  either  ^Elfj^fu-Emma  or  'Hhe  other  ^Ifgifii"  (see  vol.  i. 
p.  453).     What  it  is  that  iElfgyva  and  the  clerk  are  doing  no  one 
seems  to  know  for  certain,  neither  can  I  throw  any  light  on  the 
matter.     Out  of  all  this  mass  I  will  only,  by  way  of  relaxation, 
quote  Mr.  Bolton  Comey's  remarks,  as  at  once  the  most  curious 
and  the  least  generally  accessible. 

"  William  promised  to  bestow  one  of  his  daughters  on  Harold. 
She  is  represented  beneath  the  inscription  jblfotva  —  but 
Elfgiva  was  not  her  name.  Emma,  daughter  of  Richard  I.  of 
Normandy,  and  mother  of  Edward  the  Ck)nfessor,  is  sometimes 
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called  by  the  Saxon  annalists  E\fgiva  Emma.  Slfgwa  thereon, 
vahaiever  toe  read  in  Florence  of  Worcester  ,  eeems  to  haice  been  m 
iippMtUon  of  honour^  and  may  have  been  understood  as  such  hj 
the  Saxons  Boffeueaine.  If  so,  why  was  the  name  of  the  betrothed 
omitted?  Gould  it  not  be  ascertained,  or  was  it  deemed  super- 
fluous ?  I  apprehend  the  latter  to  have  been  the  caae ;  ahe  was  tiie 
DAJCE  par  exceUence — she  was  hturied  and  was  omwisiffy  cem- 
memorated  at  Bayeux." 

We  may  infer  then,  First,  that  the  Saxon  language  was  ^ekes 
at  Bayeux  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  date  to  whidi  Mr.  Comej 
assigns  the  Tapestry ;  Secondly,  that  in  the  Saxon  language  of 
Bayeux  .£\fgyva  meant  ''Lady;'*  Thirdly,  that  one  particokr 
daughter  of  William  was  known,  distinctively  and  fiamiliarly,  as 
^  the  iElfgyva  ;**  Fourthly,  that  Mr.  Bolton  Comey  understood  Old- 
English  better  than  Florence  of  Worcester. 

Now  leaving  all  wild  conjectures,  let  us  tiy  and  see  what  really 
suggests  itself  about  this  obscure  matter.  The  Tapestry  representi 
a  woman  named  ^Elfgifa  as  bdng  in  Duke  YTilliam's  palace  at  the 
moment  of  Harold's  coming  thither.  Who  was  she!  We  may 
put  aside  Matilda  and  all  other  women  wiio  new  were,  or  oodd 
have  been,  called  ^Ifgifu.  We  may  put  aside  all  those  woom 
who  were  named  JBlfgifu  but  who  were  dead  and  buried  al  liie 
time.  But  of  all  the  women  named  iEl%ifu  who  were  living  at  the 
time,  which  could  have  been  in  William's  palace  at  that  particukr 
moment  ?  Several  guesses  have  occurred  to  me  at  different  times. 
They  are  mere  guesses,  of  no  more  value  than  the  guesses  of  other 
writers.  They  are  all,  I  allow,  improbable  guesses,  but  I  think 
that  they  have  the  advantage  over  some  other  guesses  of  not 
being  absolutely  impossible. 

I.  In  my  second  volume  (p.  639)  I  threw  out»  half  in  jeat^  the 
suggestion  that  iElfgifu,  the  name  assumed  by  Emma  on  her  mar- 
riage with  ^thelred,  was  the  name  usually  assumed  by  foreign 
women  who  nuirried  English  husbands.  Is  it  possible  that  there 
is  really  something  in  this  )  Is  it  possible  that  William's  daughter, 
if  she  had  married  Harold,  would  have  had  to  change  her  name  to 
^Ifgifii  9  Is  it  possible  that  she  is  here  called  iElfgifh  prolepti- 
cally,  perhaps  sarcastically  ?  This  is,  I  grant,  very  far-fetched  and 
unlikely,  but  it  is  perhaps  not  absolutely  impossible.     We  should 
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certainly  expect  the  Tapestry  to  contain  some  reference  to  the  in- 
tended marriage  between  Harold  and  William's  daughter.  We 
should  certainly  expect  to  find  William's  daughter,  rather  than  any 
other  girl  or  woman,  represented  where  we  find  iElfgifa  repre* 
sented.  And  here  is  a  way,  however  far-fetched,  in  which  it  is  just 
possible  she  might  be  called  iEl%ifu. 

a.  JSlfgifu  was  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  629)  the  name  of  the  widow  of 
.ZEHfgar,  the  mother  of  Harold's  wife  Ealdgyth.  According  to  some 
accounts,  she  was  of  Norman  birth.  Could  she  have  been  living  or 
visiting  in  Normandy  at  this  time  1  And  can  her  introduction  have 
any  reference  to  Harold's  marriage  with  her  daughter  ? 

3.  I  have  mentioned  in  my  second  volume  (p.  554)  the  proba- 
bility that  Harold  had  a  sister  of  the  name  of  ^Ifgifu,  and  that  she 
must  have  been  the  sister  whom  Harold  (Eadmer,  p.  5  ;  Sim.  Dun. 
1066)  promised,  as  part  of  his  oath,  to  give  in  marriage  to  one 
of  William's  nobles.  Is  it  possible  that  she  was  in  Normandy 
at  this  time?  If  Harold's  voyage  really  was,  as  I  believe  it  to 
have  been,  a  mere  yachting  expedition,  he  may  very  well  have 
been  accompanied  by  his  sister,  as  well  as  by  his  brother  and  his 
nephew.  If  it  should  be  asked  how  ^Ifgifu  came  to  be  in  William's 
palace  while  her  brother  was  still  a  captive  at  Beaurain,  it  may  be 
answered  that  even  Guy  may  not  have  pressed  his  right  of  wreck 
so  far  as  to  imprison  a  woman,  and  that  it  is  certain  that  one  or 
more  of  Harold's  party  escaped  Guy's  clutches,  if  only  to  carry  the 
news  of  his  imprisonment  to  William  (see  above,  p.  224).  If  there- 
fore Harold  was  accompanied  by  his  sister,  it  is  quite  possible  she 
might  find  her  way  to  Bouen  before  he  did.  I  throw  this  out 
as  a  mere  conjecture,  and  it  certainly  has  its  difficulties  about  it, 
but  every  explanation  of  this  puzzling  group  must  be  mere  conjec- 
ture, and  it  certainly  strikes  me  that  this  conjecture  has  less  of 
difficulty  about  it  than  some  of  the  others. 

Whomever  we  fix  upon  as  the  MUgifii  of  the  Tapestry,  it  is  still 
by  no  means  clear  what  is  happening  between  her  and  the  clerk,  or 
why  the  incident  should  receive  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  pictured 
story.  Like  the  introduction  of  Turold,  Vital,  and  Wadard,  there 
is  evidently  an  allusion  to  some  fact  which  was  perfectly  well  known 
at  the  time,  but  of  which  no  other  record  has  been  preserved.  As 
such,  it  is  another  witness  to  the  contemporary  date,  and  thereby  to 
the  authority,  of  the  Tapestry. 
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NOTE  T.   p.  229. 
The  Breton  Campaign  of  William  and  BLaaoij). 

OuB  only  detailed  accounts  of  this  campaign  come  from  William 
of  Poitiers  and  the  Tapestry.  Between  these  two  both  Lord  Ljrttefton 
(i*  354)  ^^^  Mr.  Planch^  (^45)  ^^  &  distinct  contradiction ;  only 
Lord  Lyttelton  assumes  that  the  Tapestry  must  be  wron^  because 
it  contradicts  William  of  Poitiers,  while  Mr.  Planch^  assumes  that 
William  of  Poitiers  most  be  wrong  because  he  contradicts  ibt 
Tapestry.  Bnt  there  is  really  no  distinct  contradiction  between  the 
two  authorities  ;  their  accounts  may  easily  be  reconciled,  if  we  only 
suppose  a  somewhat  remarkable  omission  on  the  part  of  William  of 
Poitiers* 

William  tells  us  that  the  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  delirer 
Dol,  which  was  held  on  Duke  William's  behalf  by  BhiwaUon,  and 
that  Conan  fled  on  the  approach  of  the  Norman  army.  He  gives 
no  details  of  any  further  progress  of  William  and  Harold  in 
Britanny,  though  he  has  a  good  deal  to  tell  us  as  to  what  passed 
between  William  and  BhiwaUon.  He  makes  no  mention  of  Bennes 
or  of  Dinan,  the  two  other  places  represented  in  the  Tapestiy. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Tapestry  (pL  5)  which  at  all  contradicts 
this  account  of  what  happened  at  Dol.  William's  approach  to  the 
city  is  clearly  not  a  hostile  approach.  The  Duke  himself  and  those 
immediately  about  him  are  not  eyen  in  armour.  There  are  no 
defenders  on  the  walls,  such  as  we  presently  see  at  Dinan.  The 
legend  is  simply  *'  Venerunt  ad  Dol,"  while  in  the  other  case  it  is 
^'  Pugnant  contra  Dinantes."  But  on  the  other  side  Conan  and  his 
host  are  running  away — '*  Conan  fug&  vertit."  I  do  not  profess  to 
explain  the  intentions  of  the  man  who  is  letting  himself  down  by 
a  rope  from  the  wall 

Thus  far  the  Tapestry  and  the  Archdeacon  exactly  agree.  The 
Tapestry  also  does  not,  as  Mr.  Planch^  understands  it,  make 
William  pursue  Conan  to  Bennes.  Bennes — *'  Bednes  " — is  indeed 
introduced  in  the  Tapestry,  but  it  forms  no  part  of  the  story ;  the 
city  is  represented  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the  other  subjects,  and 
certainly  no  one  is  made  to  pursue  the  flying  Bretons.  Bennes  is 
simply  brought  in  as  a  kind  of  indication  of  the  point  to  which 
Conan  fled. 
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The  story  of  the  siege  of  Dinan  belongs  wholly  to  the  Tapestry. 
It  is  certainly  strange  that  William  of  Poitiers  should  leave  out  all 
mention  of  so  considerable  an  exploit,  but  the  difficulty  is  a  good 
deal  lessened  if  we  accept  Wace's  statement  (see  p.  230)  that 
Harold  accompanied  William  on  more  than  one  raid  into  Britanny. 
That  a  siege  of  Dinan  really  is  intended,  and  not  a  siege  of  Bennes, 
X  have  no  doubt  at  all. 


NOTE  U.   p.  259. 

The  Embassies  exchanged  between  William  and  Habold. 

The  different  statements  as  to  Harold's  oath  naturally  lead  to 
statements  equally  different  as  to  the  messages  which,  after  Harold's 
election,  were  exchanged  between  him  and  William.  Whatever 
Harold  had  promised,  that  William  demanded,  and  whatever 
William  demanded,  that  Harold  refused.  We  thus  get  a  set  of 
statements  differing  exactly  as  the  other  set  of  statements  differ. 
I  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  incidentally  to  several  of  them. 
X  will  now  try  to  put  them  together  in  order. 

Of  the  purely  Norman  authorities,  the  Tapestry  is  silent. 
William  of  Poitiers  does  not  directly  speak  of  any  messages  between 
the  rivals  till  after  William's  landing  in  England  (i  28-1 31;  see 
above,  p.  430).  But  there  is  a  passage  further  on  which  seems  to 
imply  an  earlier  message.  This  is  when  the  Archdeacon  breaks 
forth  into  that  wonderful  panegyric  on  his  master  (145)  which 
follows  his  account  of  William's  coronation; 

"  Hie  [Willelmus]  ne  Heraldum  vellet  occubuisse.  Immb  voluit 
patris  Godwin!  potentiam  illi  ampliare,  et  natam  suam,  Impera- 
toris  thalamo  dignissimam,  in  matrimonium,  lU  fuercU  poUiciPus, 
tradere." 

This  clearly  implies  that  an  offer  of  the  Earldom  of  the  West- 
Saxons,  perhaps  of  something  greater,  together  with  the  hand  of 
William's  daughter,  had  been  twice  made  by  William  to  Harold. 
The  first  time  is  of  course  at  the  taking  of  the  oath  ;  the  second 
time  must  be  in  some  message  sent  before  the  expedition.  For  the 
messages  exchanged  after  William's  landing  are  given  at  length, 
and  they  contain  no  such  terms.      And  an  offer  of  William's 
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dangfater  could  then  at  least  have  been  nothing  bnt  sheer  modcoy. 
B7  that  time,  at  all  events,  Harold  was  married  to  Ealdgytli. 

William  of  Jami^es  (vii.  31)  has  an  account  which  exactly 
agrees  with  the  implied  narrative  of  William  of  Poitiers.  Hk 
Duke,  as  soon  as  he  hears  the  news  of  Harold's  election,  saA 
messengers  to  remind  him  to  keep  his  oath.  The  terms  of  the 
oath,  according  to  him,  were  that  William  should  be  King;  Hardd 
having  half  the  Kingdom  and  WiUiam's  daughter.  His  words 
are, 

**  Ad  quem  [Heraldum]  Dux  protinds  legatos  direxit,  hortans  ut 
ab  h&c  insami  resipisoeret^  et  fidem  quam  juramento  spopondent 
condignll  subjectione  servaret.  At  ille  non  soliim  hoc  audire  con- 
tempsit,  verikm  omnem  Anglorom  gentem  ab  illo  infideliter  avertxt" 

He  then  goes  on  with  the  account  of  Gru%dd  and  Ealdgjtb 
which  I  quoted  in  voL  iL  p.  630. 

Orderic  does  not  mention  the  message.  The  Roman  de  Bo« 
(w.  1 1 066-1 1075)  speaks  of  several  messages  ; 

*'  WiUame  li  manda  aoTOBit,  Ne  il  terra  ne  fi  lendreit, 

K'il  li  teniBt  son  aerament,  Et  Wni^abne  le  dasfia, 

E  Heimnt  li  mMida  vilment,  E  desfianoe  li  manda ; 

Kll  ne  lereit  par  li  n^ieni^  E  Herant  tos  terns  repooeit 

Ne  il  aa  fille  ne  prendreit,  Ke  nnle  rien  mez  ne  creimmt.'* 

Here  the  terms  of  William's  messages  are  not  given,  but  they 
may  be  inferred  from  the  terms  of  Harold's  answer.  These  terms, 
and  also  the  mention  of  more  messages  than  one,  seem  on  the  wiiole 
to  fall  in  with  the  account  given  by  Eadmer  and  Simeon,  which  I 
have  already  mentioned  (see  above,  p.  671).  Harold  there  makes 
this  answer,  of  which  I  do  not  fuUy  understand  the  clause  about 
the  castle  and  weU  of  Dover; 

"  Soror  mea,  quam  juxta  eondictum  expetis,  mortoa  est  Quod 
si  corpus  ejus,  quale  nunc  est^  vult  Comes  habere,  mittam,  ne  judioo' 
sacramentum  viol&sse  quod  feci.  Castellum  Dofris  et  in  eo  puteum 
aquae,  licet  nesdam  cui,  ut  vobis  convenit,  explevi." 

He  then  goes  on  with  the  passages  which  I  have  already  quoted 
(pp.  262,  264),  in  which  Harold  declares  his  inability  either  to  de- 
cline the  Kingdom  which  was  offered  to  him  or  to  many  a  foreign 
woman  without  the  consent  of  the  Witan.  William  then  sends  a 
second  message  (see  above,  p.  260),  of  which  the  tone  is  greatly 
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lowered.  He  now  only  asks  that,  if  Harold  will  do  nothing  else 
'that  he  has  promised  to  do,  he  will  at  least  marry  his 
ciaughter.  '^Alioquin,"  he  continues,  "se  promissam  regni  suc- 
csessionem  armis  sibi  vindicaturum  procoldubib  sciret  At  ipse 
[Haroldus]  nee  illud  quidem  se  fB/ceire  velle,  nee  hoc  formidare 
respondit." 

It  will  be  easily  seen  how  completely  this  agrees  with  the  account 
in  the  Boman  de  Bou,  except  in  the  prominence  given  to  the  en- 
^^agement  about  Harold's  sister,  which  Wace  does  not  mention  at 
all.     The  statement  about  her  death  seems  to  me  to  bear  the  stamp 
of  genuineness,  as  it  is  not  a  thing  which  anybody  would  take  the 
trouble  to  invent.     And  it  has  sometimes  struck  me  that  this  ex- 
plains the  statement  of  William  of  Mahnesbury,  where  he  makes 
Harold  say  that  the  daughter  of  William  whom  he  had  promised  to 
marry  was  dead  (see  above,  p.  660).     In  this  statement  he  stands 
quite  alone,  and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  he  confounded  the  two 
marriage  engagements,  and  that  the  death  of  William's  daughter  is 
really  a  reproduction  of  the  death  of  Harold's  sister.    The  rest  of 
William  of  Malmesbury's  story,  and  the  constitutional  doctrine  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Harold,  I  have  mentioned  already  in  the  text  and 
notes.     See  above,  pp.  262-265. 

The  version  of  the  Hyde  writer  I  have  already  given  at  p.  692. 
In  Benoit's  account  (36732-36757)  the  Kingdom  alone  is  dwelt 
upon.     He  had  mentioned  the  marriage  (36622  et  seqq.),  but  he 
seems  to  look  on  the  marriage  of  Adeliza  as  something  volunteered 
by  William  after  the  oath,  not  as  part  of  the  oath  itself. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  need  to  quote  the  accounts  of 
any  later  writer. 


NOTE  W.  p.  286. 
William's  Councils  and  NEaoriATiovs. 

Two  points  of  some  difficulty  meet  us  here.  We  have  no  trust- 
worthy guide  to  the  chronology  of  the  different  embassies  and 
assemblies  which  William  used  to  put  forward  his  claim;  doubts 
may  also  be  raised  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Norman  Assemblies 
which  he  consulted.    To  fix  the  exact  chronology  seems  hopeless ; 
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as  I  said  in  the  text,  seyend  negotiations  were  most  likely  goiii^ 
on  at  the  same  time.  And  the  writer  who  ought  to  be  our  besk 
authority,  William  of  Poitiers,  is  now,  as  usual,  very  careless  about 
the  order  of  events,  arranging  them  not  so  much  according  to  the 
almanac  as  according  to  any  arrangement  which  may  beat  aiit 
his  rhetoric.  Two  distinct  questions  however  arise.  First,  Did 
the  Assembly  which  William  of  Malmesbuiy  places  at  Lilleboone 
meet  before  or  after  the  gift  of  the  consecrated  banner  by  the 
Pope  ?  Secondly,  Was  the  English  expedition  discussed  in  one  or 
in  two  Norman  Assemblies  1 

On  the  first  pointy  William  of  Malmesbury  (iiL  238)  distinctlj 
puts  the  Lillebonne  Assembly  after  the  receipt  of  the  banner; 
^'Perpensis  apud  se  utrimque  partibus,  Papa  vexillum  in  oaien 
regni  Willelmo  contradidit ;  quo  ille  accepto,  conyentum  magnatsm 
apud  Lillebona  fecit,  super  negotio  singnlorum  sententaas  sciflci- 
tatu&'*  Wace,  on  the  other  hand  (11436),  places  the  embassy  to 
the  Pope  last  of  all,  after  all  the  other  negotiations. 

On  the  second  point,  Wace  ( 1 1 1 20  et  seqq. )  is  the  only  writer  who 
distinctly  marks  the  two  assemblies,  first,  a  small  body  of  select 
counsellors  who  recommend  the  gathering  of  a  larger  assembly, 
and  secondly,  the  larger  assembly  of  the  whole  baronage  of  Nor- 
mandy which  is  gathered  according  to  their  recommendatioD. 
The  words  of  William  of  Malmesbury  would  seem  to  imply  one 
assembly  only. 

Let  us  see  whether  anything  can  be  got  out  of  William  of 
Poitiers  to   strengthen   either  view.     Having  recorded   (p.   121) 
Harold's  accession  after  his  own  fashion,  he  tells  us  of  a  council 
held  by  William,  in  which  many  of  his  chief  men  dissuaded  him  finom 
the  undertaking  as  being  one  too  great  for  the  power  of  Normandy 
(<<Dux  Willelmus,  habitd  cum  suis  consultatione,  armis  injuriam 
ulcisci,  armis  hiereditatem  reposcere  decrevit;   tametsi  oomplures 
majorum  id  ingeniosb  dissuaderent,  ut  rem  nimis  arduam,  Nor- 
manniea  viribus   longe   majorem**).      He  then   enlai^ges    on  the 
number  of  wise  and  illustrious  men  whom  Normandy  then  con- 
tained, and  gives  a  list  of  them,  which  differs  in  one  or  two  names 
only  from  the  list  which  Wace  gives  of  the  former  and  smaller 
council.     Then  comes  an  account  of  the  preparation  of  the  ships, 
the  pouring  in  of  foreign  soldiers,  the  delay  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Dive.     Then,  and  not  before,  we  read  of  the  embassies  to  the 
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German  King,  the  Pope,  and  the  King  of  the  Danes.  Then  comes 
the  tale  about  Harold's  spies,  which  is  followed  by  a  great  number 
of  arguments  against  the  expedition,  which  read  very  much  like 
Wace's  account  of  the  assembly  of  Lillebonne,  and  which  I  have  not 
scrupled  (see  p.  294)  to  transfer  to  that  gathering.  One  of  them 
is  that  the  ships,  though  seemingly  already  collected  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Dive,  could  not  be  got  together  or  supplied  with  crews  within 
the  appointed  space  of  a  year.  The  Duke  then  makes  a  speech  in 
answer,  and  the  fleet,  which  had  been  waiting  in  vain  for  the  south 
wind  at  the  Dive,  sails  for  Saint  Yalery. 

In  a  tale  told  in  this  way  there  is  clearly  no  regard  paid  to 
chronology.     The  facts  are  much  the  same  as  the  facts  in  Wace, 
hut  as  to  their  order  nothing  can  be  made  out.     It  will  be  re- 
membered that  several  other  incidents  in  the  history,  as  the  comet 
and  some  points  in  the  engagements  between  William  and  Harold, 
are  (see  pp.  643,  687,  701)  recorded  or  alluded  to  by  William  of 
Poitiers  in  places  still  more  distant  from  their  chronological  order. 
The  short  account   in  William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  31-34)  proves 
hardly  anything.     The  events  which  he  records  come  in  this  order ; 
the   message   to   Harold;    the   coming  of  Tostig;   the  death  of 
Conan ;  the  preparation  and  voyage  of  William.   Orderic  (492-494) 
is  fuller.     He  begins  with  the  coming  of  Tostig,  to  whose  sugges- 
tion he  seems  to  attribute  the  gathering  of  the  Assembly  (see 
p.  303).     His  list  of  persons  consulted  is  the  list  in  William  of 
Poitiers,  with  a  few  names  added.     Then  comes  the  embassy  to 
Rome  and  the  gift  of  the  banner.     Then  comes  the  unsuccessful 
enterprise  of  Tostig  against  England,  followed  by  William's  own 
preparations.     Orderic  then,  after  his  custom,  leaves  the  subject  to 
talk  about  quite  other  matters.     He  comes  back  to  it  after  some 
while  (499,  500),  to  tell  of  the  Norwegian  invasion  of  England, 
of  the  delay  of  the  Norman  ships  at  the  Dive,  of  William's  final 
voyage  and  all  that  followed  it. 

The  short  and  inadequate  account  in  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
(M.  H.  B.  761,  762)  is  of  some  importance,  because  part  of  it  is 
clearly  drawn  from  the  same  sources  as  the  account  in  Wace.  He 
tells  us  that  William  held  an  Assembly,  and  that  his  fleet  after- 
wards met  at  Saint  Yalery.  He  says  nothing  about  any  embassies 
at  all.  But  he  is  the  only  writer  besides  Wace  who  makes  any 
special  mention  of  William  Fitz-Osbem,  though  the  way  in  which 
VOL.  m.  z  z 
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he  tells  the  story  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  that  in  which  it  is  toU 
in  the  Roman  de  Ron.     See  p.  297. 

The  evidence  being  in  this  state,  I  thought  that  I  might  safiely 
follow  Wace.  His  account  of  the  two  assemblies  is  faU  and  dear,  and 
it  derives  a  sort  of  incidental  support  from  William  of  Poitien  and 
Henry  of  Huntingdon.  The  former  seems  in  a  manna*  to  imply 
that  there  were  two  assemblies,  though  he  puts  the  second  out  of 
its  place.  Following  Wace  thus  far,  I  have  also  followed  him  im 
placing  the  Assembly  at  Lillebonne  before  the  receipt  of  the  baonber 
from  Rome,  though  William  of  Malmesbury  asserts  the  exact  con- 
trary. The  reader  must  judge  for  himself  which  order  he  thinks 
the  more  probable.  The  approval  of  the  Pope  would  of  course  be 
likely  to  tell  with  great  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  Assembly.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a  great  point  for  William  to  be  sure  of 
the  support  of  his  own  Duchy  before  he  applied  to  the  Pope.  It 
would  be  hardly  like  the  wisdom  of  William  to  ask,  or  like  the 
wisdom  of  Hildebrand  to  grant,  a  blessing  on  an  undertaking  whidi 
might  easily  fall  through  altogether.  And  the  religious  excitement 
would  probably  tell  less  on  William's  own  subjects  than  on  the 
mixed  multitude  of  Crusaders  who  flocked  to  him  from  all  parts. 
But  the  question — ^not  one  of  any  great  importance — ^mnst  be  left 
an  open  one. 

As  to  the  embassies  to  foreign  powers,  the  application  to  the 
Pope  is  meotioned  in  every  account  which  tells  the  story  in  any 
detail.  It  is  in  fact  the  centre  and  soul  of  the  whole  businessu 
All  accounts  again  agree  as  to  the  influx  of  foreign  soldiers  of  all 
kinds.  But  as  to  the  particular  potentates  applied  to,  our  two  fullest 
accounts  differ.  William  of  Poitiers  speaks  of  the  applications  to 
Oermany  and  Denmark,  Wace  of  those  to  France  and  FJandera 
There  is  here  no  contradiction.  The  object  of  William  of  Poitien 
was  to  exalt  his  hero,  and  his  own  mind  was  deeply  impressed  with 
Imperial  ideas.  The  distant  embassies,  above  all  the  embassy  to 
the  future  Emperor,  were  those  which  tended  most  to  set  forth  the 
greatness  of  the  Norman  Duke;  they  were  those  therefore  on 
which  the  loyal  Archdeacon  was  most  inclined  to  dwell.  It  was 
equally  natural  that  Wace,  writing  at  a  later  time,  should  think  most 
of  those  nearer  embassies  which  ordinary  Norman  tradition  would 
be  most  likely  to  understand  and  to  remember.    His  account  of  the 
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clealings  of  William  with  the  King  of  the  French  is  straightforward 

Wkikd  probable  enough,  except  in  the  omission  of  all  mention  of 

Saldwin  of  Flanders  in  his  character  of  Regent.     I  have  therefore 

followed  it  in  the  text.     But  of  the  intercourse  between  William 

and  Baldwin  in  his  character  of  sovereign  of  Flanders,  Wace  has 

(i  1390-11432)  a  tale  which  strikes  me  as  so  purely  legendary  that 

I  did  not  venture  to  introduce  it  into  the  text     The  Duke  sends 

lo    Baldwin,  who  is  spoken  of  as  his  brother-in-law,  not  as  his 

father-in-law  ("cum  od  serorge" — aororius — "et  od   ami"  in  v. 

1 1 392 ;  and  again, "  vostre  seror  et  yos  nevoz'*  in  yy.  i  1424, 1 1425), 

and  asks  his  help.     Baldwin  answers  that  he  must  first  know  what 

share  of  England  he  is  to  have  for  his  pains.     William,  who  seems 

to  be  conceiYed  as  talking  with  Baldwin  face  to  face,  says  that  he 

must  go  home  and  consult  his  Barons,  and  that  he  will  then  send 

word  by  letter  what  the  result  is. 

'*  E  li  Diu  dist  k'il  s'en  ireit,  E  90  ke  I'en  li  loerreit 

A  sez  Bamnz  en  parlereit.  Par  son  bref  li  remandereit." 

Et  a  els  s'en  cunBeillereit,  (vy.  n  399-1 1403.) 

No  consultation  with  the  Barons  seems  to  follow,  but  the  Duke  does 
a  thing  which  nobody  had  CYer  done  before  (''  poiz  fist  ^0,  ke  ainz 
ne  fist  nus").  He  takes  a  small  piece  of  parchment  on  which  nothing 
IB  written,  then  seals  it  up  with  wax,  and  causes  to  be  written  on  the 
outside  that  the  Count  shall  haYC  such  part  of  England  as  is  stated 
in  the  inside  of  the  letter. 

''  De  parchemin  prist  un  petit  Et  en  la  coe  fist  escrire, 

K'il  ni  out  leitre  ne  escrit,  Ke  d'Engleterre  tant  areit 

Tot  Yoi  le  s^la  en  cire,  Comme  li  brief  dedenz  diseit.** 

(w.  11406-11411.) 

The  packet  is  sent  to  Baldwin  by  a  cunning  Yarlet  (''  Yaslet  enlo- 
^onez ")  ;  the  Count  breaks  the  seal,  looks  inside — seemingly  he 
could  read — ^finds  nothing,  and  shows  it  to  the  Yarlet.  The  Yarlet 
then  says  that  there  is  nothing  there  and  that  Baldwin  shall  haYe 
nothing.  The  honours  which  the  Duke  was  seeking  would  belong 
to  Baldwin's  sister  and  nephews.  If  Baldwin  had  joined  in  the 
enterprise  no  one  would  haYe  gained  more  by  it  than  himself.  As 
it  was,  William  would  with  God's  help  conquer  England  for  himself 
without  help  from  Baldwin.  Wace  adds,  as  he  so  often  does,  that 
he  does  not  know  what  answer  the  Count  made. 

z  z  a 
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The  sort  of  practical  joke  described  in  this  story  woald  be 
quite  in  keeping  with  one  side  of  William's  character  (see  p.  163) 
if  one  could  only  see  the  point  of  the  joke.  But  that  point  is,  to 
say  the  least,  not  yeiy  obvious,  and  the  whole  story  seems  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  real  relations  between  William  and  Baldwin. 
See  the  note  of  Prevost,  ii.  137,  and  Taylor,  no. 


NOTE  X.  p.  300. 
The  Movements  of  Tostig  after  his  Bakishxeht. 

The  presence  of  Tostig  in  Normandy  is  asserted  by  Orderic  in 
the  passages  which  I  have  quoted  in  the  text,  and  it  is  implied  in 
the  short  narrative  of  William  of  Jumi^ges  (viL  32),  who  simply 
sajBy  after  describing  Harold's  accession,  "Porro  Dux  Tosticom 
Comitem  in  Angliam  misit,  sed  militia  Heraldi  mare  servans  eum 
armis  abegit"  (see  p.  304).  William  of  Poitiers  and  Waoe  make 
no  mention  of  any  visit  of  Tostig  to  Normandy ;  they  do  not  spetk 
of  him  at  all  till  they  come  to  their  almost  incidental  mention  <d 
Harold  Hardrada's  invasion  of  England.  The  English  writers  abo 
make  no  mention  of  any  visit  to  Normandy  on  Tostig^s  part.  He 
goes  to  Flanders  and  comes  on  his  vain  expedition  to  England  in 
May  "  from  beyond  sea"  (see  p.  324),  which  of  course  leaves  tbe 
matter  open  between  Normandy  and  Flanders.  Snorro  again 
knows  nothing  of  a  visit  to  Normandy,  but  takes  Tostig  (see 
p.  329)  from  Flanders  to  Denmark  by  way  of  Friesland.  I  do  not 
however  wholly  reject  the  account  of  Orderic.  The  omission  of 
Tostig's  visit  both  by  William  of  Poitiers  and  the  English  writers 
is  not  at  all  hard  to  understand,  while  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why 
William  of  Jumidges  or  Orderic  should  have  invented  it.  Its 
omission  by  Snorro  is  still  less  surprising;  it  is  hard  indeed  to 
reconcile  his  version  with  that  in  the  English  Chronicles  even  on 
those  points  which  are  the  veiy  life  of  his  story. 

Orderic's  story  however  cannot  be  accepted  in  its  details.  First 
of  all,  it  involves  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  626)  the  central  mistake  of  making 
Tostig^s  banishment  follow  the  accession  of  Harold.  Secondly,  as 
a  necessary  consequence  of  this  mistake,  it  greatly  hurries  Tostig's 
movements^  making  him  go  to  Flanders,  leave  his  wife  there,  and 
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hasten  to  Normandy,  whereas  we  know  that  he  left  England  on 
November  ist,  1065,  and  stayed  with  Baldwin  the  whole  winter 
(see  vol.  iL  p.  501).     Thirdly,  it  represents  Tofttig's  first  expedi- 
tion  as  not  reaching  England  at  all,  whereas  we  know  that  he 
landed  and  harried  the  coast  at  several  places  (see  p.  326).     But, 
except   the  first  mistake,   which  we   know  how  to  account  for 
and  to  correct,  these  are  not  very  fatal  difficulties.     Tostig  did 
reach  England,  but  he  did  nothing  there  of  any  moment,  and  a 
forei^  writer  might  easily  speak  of  an  expedition  which  so  utterly 
missed  its  mark,  as  if  it  had  never  touched  English  ground  at  all. 
Andy  small  as  the  point  is,  it  is  worth  noticing  as  an  xmdesigned 
coincidence  that  Orderic  makes  Tostig  set  sail  from  the  C6tentin, 
while  the  English  Chronicler  makes  him  land  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
I  have  therefore  not  hesitated  to  accept  the  main  outline  of  Orderic's 
stoiyy  and  to  represent  Tostig*s  first  expedition,  in  May,  1066,  as 
nndertaken  with  at  least  the  connivance  of  William.     Tostig  must 
have  had  some  force,  Norman  or  Flemish,  adhering  to  him  during 
the  whole  time.     The  presence  of  Flemings  at  Stamfordbridge  is 
beyond  doubt.     See  p.  371. 

What  follows  next  in  Orderic  and  William  of  Jumibges  is  far 

harder  to  reconcile  with  our  own  Chronicles.    They  both  make  Tostig, 

after  struggling  in  vain  against  many  winds  ("Zephyro  Notoque 

aliisque  ventis  altematim  impellentibus  angores  multos  pertulit," 

Ord.  Vit.  593  C),  make  his  way   at  last  to   Harold   Hardrada 

in  Norway.     "Post  plurimos  labores  ad  Heraldum  Kegem  Nort- 

wigenarum,  qui  Harafagh  cognominabatur,  accessit,"  says  Orderic. 

So  William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  32)  ;  "  At  ille  non  valens  salubriter 

Angliam  introire,  neque  Normanniam,  quia  ventus  obstabat,  redire, 

Heraldum  HerfJEigam,  Northwegse  Regem,  adiit."     There  is  nothing 

about  his  going  to  Scotland  or  to  Denmark.     Wace  indeed  takes 

him  to  Denmark,  but  seemingly  only  through  confounding  Denmark 

and  Norway. 

*'  ToBti,  ki  mult  s'en  coro9a,  Daneiz  h  Norreiz  amena. 

En  Danemarche  trespasBa,  Deven  Earoic  ariva." 

(w.  11803.) 

So  Benoit,  who  carries  Tostig  to  Norway  in  v.  36842  ("vers 
Northwege  I'estut  sigler  Par  merveiUes  orrible  mer"),  calls  the  force 
which  he  brought  into  England  "  ceus  de  Norwege"  in  v.  37065, 
and  "Daneis"  in  37103.     None  of  these  writers  know  anything  of 
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the  double  negotiation,  first  with  Swend,  then  with  Harold,  wkaJk 
is  so  prominent  in  Snorro.     Again,  the  Norman   acooonts  tike 
Tostig  and  Harold  Hardrada  straight  from  Norway  to  Toibhin. 
The   ''erroneus    exsul*'  pleads   his  cause  before   the    tTraai,  m 
Orderic  (493  D)  himself  calk  Harold,  though  Tostig   ia  made  tfi 
address  him  bj  many  respectful  titles   ("  Sublimitatem  Teeftam, 
magnifice  Rex" — see  voL  i.  pp.  63,  286 — ^'supplex  adeo,  el  mc 
servitiumque  meum  Majestati  Tcstne  fideliter  offero").    lB.e  tells  how 
his  younger  brother  has  risen  against  him  and  deprived  him  <^  the 
honours — ^whether  the  Earldom  of  the  West-Saxons  or  ihe  Empire 
of  Britain — which  were  due  to  him  by  hereditary  right  (*'  iit  poasim 
restitui  per  vestrum  suffragium  honori  ex  patemi  succeasione  debita 
Nam  Heraldus  frater  mens,  qui  jure  mihi,  utpote  prixnogenito, 
debuisset  parere,  fraudulenter  insurrexit  contra  me").     He  goes  on 
to   enlarge  on   his  brother's  perjury  ("regnum  Anglis   pesjuBs 
prspBumpsit  usurpare"),  an  argument  which,  however  telling  wi^ 
William,  sounds  strangely  out  of  place  when  addressed  to  Harold 
Hardrada.    He  proposes  to  Harold  of  Norway  to  overthrow  Harold 
of  England,  and  to  occupy  his  Kingdom,  granting  half  of  it  to 
Tostig  in  fief  ("proterviam  perfidi  fratris  bello  preterite,   medie- 
tatem  Angliaa  vobis  retinete,  aliamque  mihi,  qui  vobis  inde  fideliter 
serviam  dum  advixero,  retinete*').     Harold  consents,  he  occupies 
six  months  in  preparations,  and  sets  sail  in  August.     Orderic  there- 
fore conceived  that  Tostig's  banishment,  his  journeys  to  Flandera 
and  Normandy,  his  attempt  on  England,  and  his  escape  to  Norway, 
all  took  place  in  the  course  of  January  and  February.     In  August 
then  Harold  and  Tostig  set  sail  together  and  sail  straight  for 
Yorkshire  (''  mense  Augusto  Heraldus  Noricorum  Rex  cam  Toetico 
et  ingenti  classe   immensum  pelagus  intravit,  et,   Aparciate  sen 
Bore&  flante,  ad  Angliam   applicuit  et  Eboracensem  provinciam 
primitds  invasit,"  499  D,  500  A), 

It  is  clear  that  this  account  differs  in  some  respects  from  that  of 
Snorro,  which  I  have  given  in  the  text.  Snorro  makes  Tostig 
leave  Harold  in  the  spring  (see  p.  333)  and  go  and  collect  English 
and  Flemish  troops  in  Flanders,  with  whom  he  meets  Harold  at 
some  point  of  his  voyage.  The  stoppage  in  Orkney  again  (aee 
p.  344)  is  left  out  by  Orderic,  which  is  not  very  wonderful. 

When  we  turn  to  our  own  Chronicles,  we  see  that  whatever 
amount  of  truth  the  stories  of  Orderic  and  Snorro  may  contain, 
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leir  cliironologj  at  least  is  wholly  wrong.  Tostig's  first  expedition 
»  Cngland,  which  Snorro  leaves  out,  and  which  Orderic  places  at 
>me  time  in  January  or  February,  did  not  happen  till  May  (see 
bove,  p.  708).  After  its  failure,  Tostig  went,  not  to  Denmark  or 
Norway,  but  to  Scotland,  and  stayed  there  all  the  summer  (see 
*'  3^7)-  ^^  question  now  comes,  which  I  left  doubtful  in  the 
exty  -wliether  he  ever  went  to  Norway  at  all.  Let  us  look  at  the 
lifferent  accounts. 

The  Abingdon  Chronicle,  which  is  followed  by  Florence,  haying 
mentioned  the  summer  sojourn  of  Tostig  in  Scotland,  the  pre- 
parations of  Harold  of  England  in  the  south,  and  the  return  of 
his  fleet  to  London  (see  p.  338),  goes  on;  '']>a  %a  scipu  ham 
coman,  )ia  com  Harold  cyning  of  Norwegan  nor%  into  Tinan  on 
unwaran  .  .  .  and  Tostig  eorl  him  com  to  mid  eallum  |>am  ])e  he 
hegiten  hsefde,  eaUsvxi  hy  cer  gesprecen  horfdon^^  (''ut  priiiks  con- 
dixerant,"  Fl.  Wig.). 

The  Worcester  and  Peterborough  Chronicles  record  the  flight  of 
Tostig  to  Scotland,  and  at  once  connect  it  with  the  Norwegian 
invasion.  ''And  he  [Tostig]  for  to  Scotlande  mid  xii.  snaccum, 
and  hine  gemette  [hine  gemette  \Bsr,  Wig.]  Harold  se  Norrena  cyng 
[cyng  of  Norwegon.  Wig.]  mid  ccc.  scipum ;  and  Tostig  him  to 
beah  [him  to  beah  and  his  man  wear%.  Wig.],  and  hi  bfegen  foran 
into  Humbran*  0%  ]»et  hi  coman  to  Eoferwfc.*' 

This  version  is  followed  by  William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  228); 
"  Tostinus  .  .  .  versus  Scotiam  vela  convertit :  ibi  Regi  Noricorum, 
Haroldo  Hanragre,  obvio  manus  dedit,  qui  cum  ccc.  navibus  Angliam 
aggredi  meditabai/wr.  Ambo  ergo  consertxs  umbonibus  terram 
Transhumbranam  populabantur.*' 

These  two  accounts  are  clearly  independent.  Abingdon  puts  the 
meeting  of  Harold  and  Tostig  in  the  Tyne.  Worcester  and  Peter- 
borough seem  to  put  it  in  Scotland.  But  their  words  might  be 
taken  as  leaving  the  place  uncertain.  Nor  is  there  any  contradiction 
in  the  more  impoiiAut  question  whether  the  expedition  had  been 
already  planned  between  Harold  and  Tostig.  This  is  directly  asserted 
by  the  Abingdon  Chronicle.  The  two  others  would  certainly, 
taken  by  themselves,  be  understood  to  imply  that  Harold  Hardrada 
had  already  set  out  on  his  own  account,  and  that  his  meeting 
with  Tostig  was  not  the  result  of  any  agreement.  This  appearance 
becomes  still  stronger  in  William  of  Malmesbury,  from  his  use  of 
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the  verb  '^  meditabator.'*     But  there  is  no  word  exactly  ansvoriag 
to  this  in  the  Chronicles,  and  the  difference  in  the  two  aooounto 
may  be  simply  one  of  omission.     The  words   "eallsw^a    hj  sr 
gesprecen  hsefdon  "  may  in  themselves  mean  anything,  from  a  mere 
agreement  to  join  forces  in  the  Tyne  made  after  an   unexpected 
meeting  in   Scotland   np  to  the  yoyage  to  Norway   spoken  id 
by  Snorro  and  Orderic.     The  question  is  whether  the  dunonology 
will  admit  of  that  voyage.     Snorro  and  Orderic,  as  we  have  seen, 
place  it  early  in  the  year.      If  we  give  up  the  story  of  Toetigs 
journey  to  Normandy  and  his  concert  with  William,  it  woold  be 
easy  to  take  Tostig  into  Norway  before  his  first  attack  on  Knglandy 
at  any  time  between  January  and  May.     But  it  is  plain  that  he  did 
not  go  to  Norway  immediately  on  the  failure  of  that  expeditioii,  for 
he  went  to  Scotland  and  stayed  there  all  the  summer.     And  it  is 
hard  to  find  room  between  the  end  of  summer  and  September  35th 
for  a  voyage  of  Tostig  to  Norway,  for  the  preparations  of  Harold 
Hardrada,  and  for  his  voyage.     A  communication  by  messengers 
is  more  possible,  •£  that  may  be  spread  over  all  the  time  from  May 
to  September.     But,  if  we  make  Tostig  visit  Norway  so  late  in  the 
year,  it  could  not  have  been  his  visit  which  first  suggested    to 
Harold  to  invade  England.     Indeed  the  invasion  could  hardly  haTe 
been  first  suggested  by  letters  or  messages  sent  so  late  as  May. 

We  must  then  either  reject  the  partnership  between  William  and 
Tostig  in  the  May  expedition  and  carry  Tostig  into  Norway  early 
in  the  year,  or  else  we  must  suppose  that  Hiirold  Hardrada  was 
already  planning  an  attack  on  England,  and  that  all  that  any  visit  or 
message  of  Tostig  did  was  to  strengthen  and  hasten  a  purpose 
already  formed.     On  the  whole  I  incline  to  this  last  view,  because 
I  cannot  see  why  any  Norman  writer  should  have  invented  a  con- 
nexion between  Tostig  and  William,  if  it  never  happened.     Bat  if 
we  reject  the  Norman  story,  we  can  accept  nearly  the  whole  tale  in 
Snorro.     Tostig  goes  to  Denmark  and  Norway  early  in  the  year  ; 
he  then  returns  to  Flanders  and  collects  a  force.     Snorro  does  not 
say  what  he  did  with  it  till  he  met  Harold  in  the  autumn.     The 
gap  will  thus  be  filled  by  the  May  voyage  to  England  and  the 
summer  in  Scotland.     I  am  quite  content  to  leave  the  point  open, 
but  I  would  remark  that  it  is  at  least  as  hard  to  reconcile  the  Nor- 
man and  Norwegian  accounts  with  one  another  as  to  reconcile  either 
with  the  English  account. 
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The   Hyde  writer,  as  tisaal,  gives  (292)  an  independent  account 
which  is  worth  a  passing  notice. 

'^Frater  ejus  [Haroldi],  nomine  Tostius,  genere  et  animo  temera- 

riuBy  mox  ut  fratrem  regium  honorem  usurpdsse  yidit,  nutu  Domini, 

qui  perjurium  undique  persequebatur,  qu^am  simultate  inter  eos 

ortS,  Anglid  discessit,  atque  cum  mult&  manu  et  thesaurorum  suo- 

ram  copid  multitudinem  Flandriam  ad  Sanctum  Odmarum,  ut  aiunt, 

devenit,  ubi  commendatd  thesaurorum  suorum  copi^  navem  ascen- 

dens  insulam  Norweiam,  quondam  Scanciam  dictam,  et  ut  Gothorum 

hiatoria  testatur,  multarum  gentium  officinam,  petivit;  quam  in- 

gressus,  Begem  ejus  Haroldum,  cognomento  Heryard  [Harfragi],  id 

est,  crine  formosum,  erat  enim  et  staturd  corporis  et  formi  decorus, 

tain  precibus  tum  promissionibus  ita  illexit,  ut  congregato  exercitu 

et    classe  paratd,  cum   eodem  Angliam  ad  debellandum   Begem 

Haroldum  festinus  adveniret.  Denique  Angliam  ingressi,  Eboracam 

opulentissimam    civitatem   et    archiepiscopattis    sedem    obsidione 

cingant." 

We  have  already  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  231)  seen  this  writer  talking 
about  the  "  Isle  of  Norway,"  when,  by  the  way,  he  really  meant 
Denmark.  We  here  see  where  he  found  it,  namely  in  the  opening 
chapters  of  Jomandes,  especially  the  well-known  passage  in  c.  iv. 
(Muratori,  i.  193);  ''Ex  h^c  igitur  Scanzii  insuli,  quasi  qfficind 
gentivany  aut  cert^  velut  vagini  nationum,  cum  Bege  suo  nomine 
Berig,  Oothi  quondam  memorantur  egressi/' 


NOTE  Y.  p.  313. 
Abnold   of  Abdbbs. 

I  GET  the  account  of  these  adventurers  from  the  "Historia 
Comitum  Ardensium"  in  Bouquet,  xi.  305.  The  office  held  is 
described  as  the  ''viUicatura  sive  preepositura  Sancti  Bertini 
in  terri  Ghisnensi,*'  which  had  been  held  '' hsereditario  jure"  for 
some  generations.  Arnold  came  ''  opitulante  Boloniensi  Comite 
Eustachio,"  and  Geoffirey  seems  to  follow  him  at  William's  own 
summons — "vocatus  ab  eodem  Bege  Willelmo."  Their  rewards  are 
thus  described ;  ''  Servientes  igitur  ambo  fratres,  Amoldus  videlicet 
et  Gaufridus,  jam  dicto  Begi,  tantam  ejus  adepti  sunt  gratiam  quod, 
prseter  quotidiana  stippendia  et  mimuscula,  qu£e  ipsis  contulit  in- 
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nuBienibilia,  contulit  etiam  eis  et  in  perpetuitatis  conc^»it  feodim, 
Stebintoniam  et  pertinentias  ejus,  Dokeswordiam,  Tropintoniini, 
Ledefordiam,  Toleshondiam,  et  HoilandianL"  AH  these,  as  fiu-  as 
I  can  identify  them  in  Domesday,  are  possessions  of  Enstace;,  bat  m 
two  cases  only  do  I  find  Arnold  as  under  tenant.  These  are  at 
*'  Dokeswordia,''  in  Domesday  *'  Dochesuuorde'*  (196),  and  Tromp- 
ington  (ib.),  both  in  Cambridgeshire.  In  the  former  we  read,  "  bane 
terram  tenet  Hemulfus  de  comite  Eustachio,"  and  under  TmmiNiig- 
ton  we  have  stiU  more  distinctly,  ''tenet  Emulfba  de  Ard^  sob 
Comite."  Stebingtonia,  in  Domesday  (205)  Stebintune,  is  hdd  of 
Count  Eustace  by  Limen,  and  the  lands  in  Essex,  Selelbrdia^  Hot- 
landia,  and  Toleshondia,  in  Domesday  Toleshunta,  now  ToUesbonfty 
are  held  of  Eustace  (Domesday,  ii.  32,  33)  by  Addolfiis.  This  may 
be  an  English  JSthelwulf ;  but,  as  the  name  also  occurs  in  Flanden 
(see  Cart.  S.  Bertin,  1 42, 153  et  al.),  he  may  equally  well  be  a  foreign 
follower  of  Eustace.  Arnold  however  appears  again  as  iEmulfiis 
de  Arde,  as  a  tenant  under  Count  Eustace  of  various  places  in  Bed- 
fordshire (211),  and  one  might  almost  guess  that  he  is  the  same  as 
Amulfus  de  Hesding  (no  doubt  Hesdin  in  Ponthieu)  who  hoMb 
(205  b)  Upford  in  Huntingdonshire  of  the  King.  Arnold  and 
Amulf  are,  I  need  not  say,  names  whose  various  forms  are  crften 
and  easily  confounded.  This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  way  in  which 
men  came  to  William  from  all  parts  of  the  world  for  whatever  they 
could  get. 


NOTE  Z.  p.  315. 
Thb  Death  of  Conak. 

The  only  place  that  I  know  of  where  William  is  directly  charged 
with  poisoning  Conan  is  in  the  speech  (Ord.  Yit.  534  B)  at  the 
bride-ale  of  1076,  where  the  charge  is  coupled  with  the  kindred 
charge  of  poisoning  Walter  and  Biota  (see  p.  207).  The  revelien 
are  made  to  say,  ''Conanum  quoque,  strennissimum  Consulem, 
veneno  infecit,  quem  mortuum  Britannia  tota  pro  ingenti  probitate 
ineffabili  luctu  deflevit." 

The  text  of  William  of  Jumi^es  (viL  33)  is  as  follows ; 

**  Tempore  quo  Willelmus  Dux  disponebat  Angliam  adire,  et  amis 
eam  sibi  vendicare,  audax  Chunanus  Comes  Britanniae  nisus  est  earn. 
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misaA  legatione  kujusmodi,  terrere :  Audio  te,  inquit,  nunc  velle 

trans  mare  proficUciy  et  Anglie  tibi  regnum  nanciscL   Inde  multum 

gaudeo,  sed  ut  mihi  Nonnanniam  reddas  obsecro.     Robertus  autem 

IDux:  14'ormannorum,  quern  tu  fingis  ease  patrem  tuiim,  iturus  in 

Hierasalem,  Alanno  patri  meo,  consobrino  scilicet  suo,  commenda- 

Tit  oxonem  suam  heereditatem.      Tu  autem  cum  complicibus  tuis 

AlanTiTim  patrem  meum  apud  Winmusterium  in  Nonnannid  veneno 

peremisti,  et  terram  ejus^  quam  ego  quia  puer  eram  possidere  nequi- 

bam,  invasisti;  et  contra  fas,  cum  sis  nothus,  hucusque  tenuisti. 

^unc  igitur  aut  mihi   debitam  redde  Normanniam,  aut  ego  tibi 

totis  Tiribus  bellum  inferam.     His  auditis,  Willelmus  Dux  aliquan- 

tuluin  territus  est     Sed  mox  eum  Deus,  frustratis  inimici  minis, 

eiipere  dignatus  est.     Unus   enim  ex  proceribus   Britonum,  qui 

utrique  Comiti  juraverat  fidelitatem,  et  hujusmodi  legationem  inter 

eos  ferebat,  lituum  Chimingi,  et  habenas,  atque  chirothecas  intrinse- 

cuB  livit  veneno.     Erat  quippe  cubicularius  Chuningi.     Tunc  idem 

Comes   Britonum  in  Andegavensi   Comitatu   Castellum-Guntherii 

obeederat,  et  oppidanis  militibus  sese  illi  dedentibus  suos  intromit- 

tebat.    Interea  Chuningus  chirothecas  suas  incaut^  induit,  tactisque 

habenis,  manum  ad  os  levavit.     Cujus  tactu  yeneno  infectus  est, 

et  paulB  post  omnibus  suis  lugentibus  defunctus  est.     Hie  multum 

sagax  fuit  et  probus,  ac  amator  justitisB.    Qui  si  diu  vixisset,  multa 

bona  ut  fertur  fecisset,  ac  ad  regendum  honorem  utilis  fuisset. 

Proditor  autem  conscius  sui  reati^,  mox  de  expeditione  aufugit,  et 

mortem  Chuningi  Willelmo  Duci  mandavit.*' 

This  story,  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  brought  in,  looks  very  like  an 
interpolation,  and  the  message  of  Conan  sounds  very  like  a  romance. 
And  it  is  certainly  most  remarkable  that  it  seems  to  be  a  purely  Nor- 
man stoiy.  At  least  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it  in  such  Breton 
and  Angevin  chronicles  as  I  know  anything  of.  The  Breton  and 
Angevin  writers  record  Conan's  war  with  Anjou  and  also  his  death, 
and  they  place  both  in  1066.  But  they  say  nothing  which  at  all  lays 
his  death  to  the  charge  of  William.  Of  three  Breton  chronicles  in 
the  collection  of  Morice  (M^moires  pour  servir  de  Preuves  k  THis- 
toire  de  Bretagne),  the  first  in  the  collection  says  merely,  ''  1 066. 
Cometa  apparuit.  Obiit  Conanus  Dux  Britanniso  filius  ALlani.  Nor- 
manni  Angliam  ceperunt*'  Another,  the  Chronicle  of  Saint  Brieuc 
(p.  36),  mentions  the  war  with  Anjou.  Conan  "  quum  territorium 
Andegavense  devast^set,  in  eodem  territorio,  pauUd  ante  destruc- 
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tionem  Heraldi  Anglorum  Begis,  sine  liberis  morte  praeventus  td 
anno  Domini  1066."  A  third  Chronicle  (p.  102)  tells  ns  how, 
in  "  1066 J  Comes  Britannorum  Conanus  juvenis  et  malitiom, 
Andegayorum  terram  adorsus,  superbas  pervasioni  siue  in  ipd 
Andegavorum  terrd  morte  subitd  prsereptus  est."  The  Angevin 
Chronicle  which  I  have  quoted  at  p.  642,  after  its  aocoant  of 
the  Comet  and  of  the  invasion  of  England,  mentions  the  death 
of  Conan  in  nearly  the  same  words  as  the  third  Hreton  Chro- 
nicle just  quoted.  These  accounts  connect  the  death  of  Cooan 
in  some  way,  if  only  by  way  of  coincidence,  with  the  Conquest  of 
England,  yet  not  one  of  them  breathes  the  least  suspicion  against 
William.  Conan's  death  was  sudden  ;  but  a  sadden  death  need  not 
be  a  death  by  poison,  and  a  death  by  poison  need  not  have  beco 
brought  about  by  the  devices  of  William.  I  cannot  think  that  we 
have  evidence  enough  to  charge  the  great  Duke  with  so  infamooi 
a  crime. 


NOTE  AA.   p.  338. 

The  Operations  of  the  English  Fleet  in  1066. 

Did  the  English  fleet,  or  any  part  of  it>  ever  encoimtar  the 
Norman  fleet  or  any  part  of  it  f  The  general  ran  of  oar  narra- 
tive would  lead  us  to  say,  No;  but  there  are  some  passages 
which  look  the  other  way.  Thus  the  Peterborough  Chronicler, 
immediately  after  describing  Harold's  election,  says,  ^And  fj 
ylcan  geare  ])e  he  cyng  wses,  he  for  dt  mid  sciphere  togeancs 
Willelme,  and  yk  hwile  com  Tostig  eorl  into  Humbran  mid  Ix. 
scipum."  And  this  seems  to  be  followed  by  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don (M.  H.  B.  762  A) ;  "Quod  audiens  Rex  Haraldus,  vir  bdlis 
aoerrimus,  cum  navali  exerdtu  contra  Williehnum  Ducem  in  mare 
profectus  est.''  These  expressions  do  not  necessarily  imply  s 
battle,  but  they  seem  to  point  to  some  operations  beyond  merely 
watching  the  coast. 

Of  the  entries  in  Domesday  referred  to  in  the  text>  one,  that 
about  JSthelric  of  Kelvedon,  distinctly  asserts  a  battle,  but  without 
mentioning  its  date.  It  occurs  under  Essex,  iL  14  5.  iEthelric 
held  Kelvedon  T.  R.  E.  The  Survey  adds,  "Hie  BupradictoB 
Ailricus  abiit  in  navale  prcelium  contra  Willelmum  Regem."    This 
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seems  to  imply  an  actual  engagement,  though  of  course  it  need 
not  have  been  a  general  engagement  between  the  whole  of  the 
two  £eetB,  which  seems  quite  impossible.  The  entry  goes  on  to 
say  that  iEthelric  on  his  return — when  the  fleet  returned  to 
Liondon  in  September  ? — fell  sick,  perhaps  from  a  wound,  and  left 
his  lands  at  Eelvedon  to  Saint  Peter  at  Westminster.  ^'Quum 
rediit,  cecidit  in  infirmitate,  tunc  dedit  Sancto  Petro  istud  mane- 
rium.''  The  words  which  follow  in  Domesday  have  an  importance 
of  another  kind,  which  I  shall  discuss  in  a  future  volume. 

The  other  Domesday  entry  referred  to  is  less  distinct  than  that 

of  ^thelric,  but  it  looks  the  same  way.     In  Norfolk,  ii.  200, 

we  find  mention  of  one  Eadric,  described  as  *^  Eector  nayis  Regis 

Bd-wardi."     On  William's  accession  he  was  outlawed  and  fled  to 

Denmark  ("  postquam  Eex  W.  yenit  in  Angliam  fuit  iste  Edricus 

exlex  in  D«iciam").     One  may  guess  that  Eadric  conmianded  in 

the    engagement  or  skirmish   in  which  ^thelric  was  concerned. 

And   in  connexion  with  this  East-Anglian   entry,  we  may  take 

the  statement  of  John  of  Oxenedes  (293),  about  iElfwold,  Abbot 

of  Saint  Benet's;  ^'Huic  a  Rege  Haraldo  marina  committebatur 

ciistodia.'' 

There  are  some  other  passages  which  might  seem  to  imply  naval 
operations  at  a  later  time.  Of  the  losses  of  WUliam's  fleet  during  the 
Toyage,  and  of  the  afiistir  of  Bomney,  whenever  it  happened,  I  have 
spoken  in  the  text,  pp.  410,  534.  A  deed  in  the  Cartulary  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  at  Rouen  (pp.  453,  454)  looks  the  same  way.  One 
Roger,  the  son  of  Turold,  who  was  going  to  join  William's  expedi- 
tion (^'  ultra  mare  cum  Willelmo  Comite  navigaturus  "),  gave  lands 
to  the  monastery,  but  died  on  the  voyage  before  the  gift  was  com- 
plete ('4n  eSdem  navigatione  morte  prseventus,  hoc  confirmare  non 
valuit ").  We  must  also  remember  the  account  given  by  William  of 
Poitiers  (131)9  where  he  describes  Harold's  march  into  Sussex,  and 
says  that  an  English  fleet  of  seven  hundred  ships  was  sent  some- 
where or  other  to  cut  off  the  Norman  retreat  ("  ne  perfiigio  abirent, 
classe  annate  ad  septingentas  naves  in  mari  opposuerat  insidias"). 
Quy  of  Amiens  (319)  puts  nearly  the  same  statement  into  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  messengers  between  William  and  Harold ; 

*'  Per  mare,  per  terrain,  prcBlia  magna  parat. 
In  mare  qningentaa  fertur  misiase  carinas, 
Ut  nostri  redittls  prnpediatur  iter." 
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But  there  is  no  sign  of  this  great  fleet  doing  anything,  and  Wil- 
liam and  Guy  are  so  careless  of  chronology  that  they  are  quite 
capable  of  meaning  the  fleet  which  went  back  to  London  in 
September.  As  for  the  affair  of  Romney,  it  is  not  likely  tkil 
Thegns  from  Norfolk  and  Essex  would  be  concerned  in  an  actiaa 
so  purely  local.  And  the  story  of  ^thelric  would  seem  to  in^ 
that  he  died  before  the  end  of  Harold's  reign. 


NOTE  BB.  p.  357. 
The  Mabch  of  Harold  to  York. 

The  words  of  some  of  the  Chroniclers,  taken  literallj,  migftt 
imply  that  the  first  news  of  the  landing  of  the  Northmen  wv 
brought  to  Harold  of  England  after  the  Battle  of  FnlibnL  The 
Peterborough  Chronicle  describes  that  battle,  and  adds  ''and  ae 
Norrena  cyng  ahte  siges  geweald."  It  then  goes  on,  "  And  mao 
cydde  Harolde  cyng  hu  hit  wses  )Mer  ged6n  and  geworden,  and 
he  com  mid  mycclum  here  Engliscra  manna,  and  gemette  hme 
set  Stsengfordes  brycge.''  So  too  the  Worcester  Chronicle  de- 
scribes the  battle,  and  adds  ^'  ac  )«  Normen  ahte  sige."  It  titea 
goes  on  in  the  same  way ;  ''  Man  cy^e  ya  Harolde  Engla  cynge 
Jxet  )»is  wies  )»us  gefiuren ;  and  )»is  gefeoht  wies  on  Vigilia  Sit 
Mathei.  Da  com  Harold  ure  cyng  on  unwaer  on  ]«  Nonnenn, 
and  hytte  hi  begeondan  Eoforwic  let  Steinford  brygge,  mid  mic- 
clan  here  Englisces  folces." 

The  literal  meaning  of  these  accounts  would  certainly  be  titft 
the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Fulford  was  the  first  news  of  the  Nor- 
wegian invasion  which  reached  Harold,  and  that  he  started  for 
his  Northern  march  on  hearing  it  But  this  is  simply  imposnbk. 
The  Battle  of  Fulford  was  fought  on  Wednesday,  and  tiie  Battle 
of  Stamfordbridge  was  fought  on  the  Monday  following.  As  the 
Worcester  Chronicler  emphatically  says,  "  yas  twa  folcgefeoht  waatu 
gefremmede  binnan  fif  nihtan."  Now  for  news  of  a  battle  fongfat 
close  to  York  to  reach  London,  for  an  army,  including  men  fitim 
distant  shires,  to  be  collected  and  to  march  to  Stamfordbridge, 
and  all  in  the  space  of  five  days,  would  need  an  age  of  ndlwajv 
and  telegraphs.     The  news  must   have  been   brought,  and  the 
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march  must  have  began,  before  the  Battle  of  Fulford  was  fought. 
In  fact  our  remaining  Chronicle  gives  us  a  hint  that  that  battle 
was  fought  while  Harold  was  already  on  his  march.  The  Abingdon 
narrative  runs  thus ; 

"  And  foran  ]>a  b^en  [Tostig  and  Harold  Hardrada]  mid  eal- 
lizm  ]>am  li^  andlang  Use  up  to  Eoferwic  ward.  Da  cydde  man 
Harolde  cynge  be  su^an,  ]«  he  of  scipe  cumen  wees,  ^adt  Harold 
cyn^  on  Norwegan  and  Tostig  eorl  wseron  up  cumene  neh  Eofer- 
wicy  ^  for  he  nor^weard  dseges  and  nihtes,  swa  hra^  swa  he 
his  fyrde  g^aderian  mihte.  pa  ser  )iam  ]>e  se  cyning  Harold 
l^jder  cuman  mihte,  )>a  gegaderode  Eadwine  eorl  and  Morkere 
eorl  of  heora  eorldome  swa  mycel  werod  swa  hi  begitan  mihton." 

Then  follows  the  Battle  of  Fulford.  The  same  account  is  fol- 
lowed by  Florence ; 

''In  loco  qui  Richale  dicitur  applicuerunt.  Quod  ubi  Eegi 
Haroldo  innotuit,  versus  Northhymbriam  expeditionem  proper^ 
movit.  Sed  priusquam  Bex  illuc  veniret,  duo  germani  Co- 
mites/'  &c. 

Here  it  is  not  the  news  of  the  Battle  of  Fulford,  but  the 
news  of  the  landing  at  Biccall^  on  hearing  of  which  Harold  sets 
forth.     This  is  at  least  possible,  as  we  have  no  distinct  statement 
how  long  a  time  passed  between  the  landing  and  the  battle.     But 
the  story  certainly  reads  as  if  the  battle  followed  very  fast  upon 
the  landing,  and  as  if  Harold  must  have  been  on  his  march,  not 
only  before  the  battle  but  before  the  landing.     And  indeed  some 
news  must  have  reached  him  of  the  approach  of  the  Norwegian 
fleet,  of  the  muster  in  the  Tyne,  and  of  the  ravage  of  the  Yorkshire 
coast.     One  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Chroniclers^  even  the 
Abingdon  Chronicler,  have  fallen  into  a  certain  inaccuracy  of  ex- 
pression, and  that  Harold  must  have  known  of  the  approach  of 
the  Northern  enemy  at  a  much  earlier  time  than  their  words 
would  imply.     And  yet,  after  all,  the  iaaccuracy  is  hardly  a  literal 
one.     News  both  of  the  landing  and  of  the  battle  would  reach 
the  Eling  on  his  march  and  would  stir  up  him  and  his  army  to 
still  greater  exertions.     The  great  march  of  Harold  is  in  itself 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  things  in  our  wonderful  history.     But, 
if  we  take  the  words  of  the  Worcester  and  Peterborough  Chronicles 
in  their  literal  and  grammatical  sense,  the  march  becomes  not  only 
wonderful  but  miraculous. 
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NOTE  CC.  p.  363. 
The  Details  of  the  Battle  of  Stajcfobdbridgb. 

Yeabs  ago,  when  I  first  began  these  studies,  one  of  my  gntUA 
difficulties  was  that  Harold  of  England  is  described,  in  all  the  ordinaiy 
histories,  as  furnished  with  a  strong  force  of  cavalry  and  arcfaen 
at  Stamfordbridge,  while  he  was  utterly  destitute  of  both  anns  at 
Senlac.    The  haste  of  his  march  southwanls  would  not  of  itself  ac- 
count for  the  difference ;  for  if  he  could  have  collected  cavahry  and 
archers  for  the  one  campaign,  he  could  doubtless  have  collected  them 
again  for  the  other.     I  soon  saw  that  the  only  authority  for  the 
usual  description  of  the  fight  at  Stamfordbridge  was  the  Saga  of 
Harold   Hardrada,  and  I  gradually  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
that  part  of  the  Saga  was   mythical.     The  whole   conception  of 
the  English   army  was  clearly  taken  from  an  Engliah   army  of 
Snorro's  own  age,  of  which  horsemen  and  archers  undoubtedly 
formed  the  most  important  part.     That  is  to  say,  the  Snghsh 
had  by  that  time  adopted  the  Norman  tactics.     Indeed  some  oi 
the  incidents  in  Snorro's  account  of   Stamfordbridge  seem  tctj 
much  as  if  they  had  been  transferred  thither  from  Senlac.     The 
defeat  of  the  Norw^^ian  army,  just  like  that  of  the  English  army 
at  Senlac,  is  owing  to  their  breaking  the  line  of  the  shield-wal^ 
and  Harold  the  son  of  Sigurd  is  killed  by  the  chance  shot  of 
an  arrow,  just   like   Harold  the  son  of  Godwine.     But  though 
the  account  of  the  Battle  of  Stamfordbridge  is  clearly  mythical, 
the  like  is  not  the  case  with  the  whole  of  the  «tory.    The  writer 
shows  a  knowledge  of  the  Yorkshire  coast,  and  his  nanratiye  seems 
quite  trustworthy  up  to  the  Battle  of  Fulford.     His  account  of 
that  battle  quite  agrees  with  the  appearance  of  the  site    (see 
p.  350).     He  seemingly  confounds  Waltheof  with  Eadwine  (see 
p>    351)*    but  then  he  utterly  confounds    all    English   genealo- 
gies and  personalities  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  553).     It  is  only  when  he 
gets   to   Stamfordbridge  that  he  begins  wholly  to  break  down. 
For  instance  (see  p.  354)  he  fancies  that  place  to  be  dose  under 
the  walls  of  York,  whereas  it  really  is  eight  miles  off.     May  not 
the  difference  in  value  between  these  two  parts  of  his  narrative 
be  explained  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case)    A  division  of 
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^tbe  army  remained  at  Riccall  (see  p.  348),  and  never  went  to 
Stamfordbridge  at  all.  All  the  men  of  this  diyision  (see  p.  375) 
"Went  back  safe  to  Norway,  while  hardly  any  fugitives  escaped 
from  Stamfordbridge.  It  was  therefore  only  natural  that  the  story 
or  the  former  part  of  the  campaign,  taking  in  the  Battle  of  Ful- 
ford,  should  be  much  better  known  in  Norway  than  the  details 
of  the  greater  battle  itself.  The  Saga-maker  therefore  had  tmst- 
^worthy  tradition  to  go  by  for  one  part  of  his  story,  while  for  the 
other  he  had  to  draw  largely  on  his  imagination. 

I  have  drawn  my  own  ideas  of  this,  as  of  other  battles,  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  ground  compared  with  the  accounts  of  the  original 
"writers.  I  have  twice  visited  the  field  of  Stamfordbridge,  in  July 
and  in  December  1867,  the  former  time  in  company  with  Arch- 
deacon Jones  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Green,  when  I  also  examined  the  site 
of  Fulford  with  the  Archdeacon.  In  December  I  also  visited  Aldby 
and  the  ground  between  Aldby  and  Stamfordbridge.  I  have  com- 
pared the  impressions  thus  formed  with  the  short  accounts  in  the 
Chronicles,  and  with  those  in  Henry  of  Huntingdon  and  William 
of  Malmesbury.  The  narrative  of  Henry  has  a  special  value.  As 
soon  as  he  reaches  the  actual  fight,  his  narrative,  hitherto  meagre 
and  inaccurate,  suddenly  lights  up,  and  becomes  minute,  poetical, 
and  evidently  founded  on  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  spot. 
That  is  to  say,  his  description  here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases, 
is  founded  on  contemporary  and  local  ballads,  of  whose  words 
distinct  traces  may  be  recognized  in  his  narrative.  An  £!pglish 
ballad  of  Stamfordbridge  must  have  been  absolutely  contemporary 
with  the  event — made  perhaps  to  be  sung  at  King  Harold's  feast 
of  victory.  Such  a  relic  did  we  possess  it  in  full,  would  be  almost 
more  precious  than  the  songs  of  Brunanburh  and  Maldon* 

The  accounts  in  Lappenberg,  Thierry,  and  St.  John  seem  to 
have  been  written  without  any  knowledge  of  the  ground.  Lap- 
penberg puts  the  single-handed  defence  of  the  bridge  quite  at 
the  end  of  the  battla  This  is  perhaps  merely  an  attempt  to 
patch  on  this  incident  to  the  account  in  the  Saga,  or  it  is  per- 
haps because  the  story  comes  at  the  end  of  the  Abingdon  Chronicle. 
But  it  comes  at  the  end  of  the  Chronicle,  simply  because  it  is  an 
addition  by  another  hand,  and  the  words  in  which  the  anecdote 
is  told  show  that  it  did  not  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  battle. 
Any  one  who  compares  the  ground  with  the  account  in  Henry  of 
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Huntmgdon  will  easily  see  that  the  defence  of  the  bridge 
than  a  mere  incident  after  the  battle  was  decided.  It  i%  I  M 
sure,  the  central  point  of  the  whole  fight  Henry's  accotont  htgm 
(M.  H.  B.  762  B) ; 

"  Pugna  igitur  incepta  est,  qn^  gravior  non  fnerat  Goeimtes  naai- 
que  a  summo  mane  nsque  ad  meridiem,  qunm  horribiliter  menla 
atrimque  pemeverarent,  maximus  numems  Anglornm  NonnigenKi 
oedere  sed  non  fugere  compnlit.  Ultra  flomen  igitnr  repoki,  Thk 
super  mortuos  transeuntibus,  magnanimiter  restitemnt" 

Then  follows  the  defence  of  the  bridge,  as  I  have  quoted  the 
account  in  p.  370,  and  the  narrative  goes  on  thus ; 

*'  Transeuntes  igitur  Angli  Haroldum  Begem  et  Tosti  oociderom, 
et  totam  Norwagensium  aciem  vel  armis  strayerunt  yel  igne  de- 
prehensos  combusserunt." 

Here  are  two  distinct  acts  of  the  battle,  fought  on  ofypoote 
sides  of  the  Derwent.  Ab  the  English  were  coining  from.  Totk. 
the  first  act  must  have  been  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  aad 
the  second  on  the  left.  The  crossing  of  the  Derwent  is  the  maia 
point,  and  the  crossing  of  the  Derwent  was  for  a  while  hindered 
by  the  valour  of  this  single  Northman.  And  the  moat  haid- 
fought  and  decisive  part  of  the  battle  is  clearly  placed  on  the 
left  bank,  after  the  defender  of  the  bridge  was  slain.  XJp  to 
that  time  the  Northmen,  in  Henry's  words, ''  gave  way,  bat  did  dqk 
fly."  It  was  after  the  crossing  of  the  river  that  the  great  alangfater 
took  place ;  but  this  was  not  a  mere  slaughter  of  flying  men^  but  the 
most  stoutly  contested  part  of  the  battle.  For  it  was  then  that  Tosdg 
and  Harold  Hardrada  were  slain,  and  they  assuredly  were  not  slaia 
flying.  There  was  fighting  then  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  but  the 
great  and  decisive  struggle  took  place  on  the  left  side,  the  further 
side  from  York.  We  must  here  take  into  account  the  state- 
ments of  so  many  writers,  from  the  Chroniclers  onwards,  that  the 
English  came  on  the  Northmen  "  unawares,"  that  the  Northmea 
were  without  their  breast-plates,  and  the  like  (see  p.  369).  Thb 
has  to  be  reconciled  with  the  fact  of  the  hard  fight  which  was  kept 
on  for  so  many  hours.  When  we  once  understand  the  topogn^y, 
the  explanation  is  easy.  The  events  naturally  arrange  themsdves 
as  I  have  given  them  in  the  text.  The  Norwegian  army  is  spread 
alnroad  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  Harold  Hardrada  and  Tostig 
with  their  main  strength  being  on  the  further  side.     The 
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lome  ^  unawares"  on  the  unprepared  diyision  on  the  right  side, 
md  drive  them  back.  The  single  hero  defends  the  bridge,  and 
^ves  time  for  the  miun  army  beyond  it  to  form.  Then  comes 
*he  great  fight  in  which  the  two  leaders  are  slain  and  the  whole 
N'orwegian  army  is  at  last  cut  to  pieces. 

The  only  point  on  which  I  have  any  doubt  is  as  to  the  hours 

!>f  the  day.     Henry  of  Huntingdon  makes  the  battle  begin  in  the 

early  morning,  "summo  mane;''  the  first  fight  lasts  till  noon; 

the  defender  of  the  bridge  withstands  the  passage  of  the  English 

till  three  in  the  afternoon.     Then  comes  the  second  fight,  and, 

after    all  this  day's  work,  Harold  of  England  is  back  at  York 

the  same  evening,  and  the  same  evening  hears  at  dinner — or 

rather    supper— of  the   landing  of  William   (see  p.  376).      The 

reekoning  of  time   is   in  itself  suspicious,  and  it  is  clearly  not 

without  a  reference  to  the  sacred  hours  of  the  Church.    The  first 

and  last  reckonings  can  be  shown  to  be  wrong.    It  is  possible  that 

Harold  may  have  returned  to  York  on  the  night  of  the  battle. 

But  he  certainly  did  not  hear  that  evening  of  William's  landing, 

because  William  had  not  yet  landed  (see  p.  400).    Neither  could 

the  battle  have  begun  very  early  in  the  morning.     The  English 

army   got    no   further    than   Tadcaster  on   the   Sunday  evening 

("com  Harold  ...  on  ^ne  Sunnandseg  to  Ta^"  Chron.  Ab.).  On 

Monday  morning  they  marched  from  Tadcaster,  through  York,  to 

Stamfordbridge  ("f&r  )>a  on  Monandseg  )mrh  ut  Eoferwic").     A 

march  of  about  seventeen  miles,  with  doubtless  some,  though  not 

a  very  long,  halt  in  the  city,  could  not  be  accomplished  so  as 

to  make  the  battle  begin  very  early  on   a  September  morning. 

Then  it  is  quite  inconceivable  that  the  resistance  on  the  right 

Bide  lajsted  from  early  morning  till  noon,  and  the  defence  of  the 

bridge  firom  noon  till  three  o'clock.     A  three  hours'  defence  of 

the  bridge  by  one  man  is  impossible.     The  difair  was  probably 

an  affair  of  minutes,  though  at  such  a  moment  minutes  would 

seem  like  hours.     Most  likely  the  hours  have  got  into  the  wrong 

places.  From  noon  till  three  would  be  a  very  likely  amount  of  time 

for  the  whole  of  the  actual  fighting.     The  march  and  the  pursuit 

have  to  be  added  at  each  end  to  make  up  the  whole  day's  work. 

But  this  mistake  as  to  the  mere  reckoning  of  hours  need  not 
throw  any  doubt  as  to  the  main  facts  of  the  one  intelligible 
Bud  consistent  account  of  the  battle.     Henry's  account  also  exactly 

3  Aa 
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agrees  with  the  two  aceountB  in  the  Abingdon  Chroiii<de.  These 
two  accounts  must  not  be  read  as  a  eonsecutiye  narratiTe.  TVej 
come  from  two  different  hands  (see  p.  369),  and  they  oontsin  u 
apparent,  though  not  a  real,  contradiction.  The  first  tells  the  atoj 
in  general  terms ; 

''  Da  com  Harold  Engla  cjming  heom  ongean  on  unuxaran  he^efsmr 
dam  \asTt  brt/ege,  and  hi  ]>fer  togiedere  fengon,  and  swy^  heardhee 
lange  on  ^Setg  feohtende  wseron.  And  ytar  wees  Harold  cyning  of 
Norwegan  and  Tostig  eorl  ofslagen,  and  ungerim  folces  mid  faeom, 
«eg%er  ge  Normana  ge  Englisca,  and  ya  Normen  flugoa]Mi  Ei^iiisea.* 

This  is  a  complete  story  by  itself;  then  comes  the  sapplement ; 

"Dh  wffis  )>er  an  of  Norwegan  ]>e  widstod  ]>et  Eng^liaoe  fok, 
]>et  hf  ne  micte  ]ya  biigge  oferstigan  ne  aige  gerechen,  pa  seite 
an  Englisce  mid  anre  flan,  ac  hit  nactes  ne  widstod.  And  ^ 
com  an  o)>er  under  )>ere  brigge,  end  hine  )>ur%Btang  en  ^nder 
]yere  brunie;  )>a  com  Harold  Engla  chinge  ofer  )iere  bri^e,  and 
hys  furde  for%  mid  hine,  and  ]>ere  michel  wel  geslogon,  ge  Norweis 
ge  Flseming,  and  |>es  cyninges  sunu  Hetmundus  let  Harold  brae 
ham  to  Norw^ie  mid  alle  ])4  scfpe." 

This  story  is  clearly  the  same  as  that  of  Henry  of  Hnntingdoii, 
and  it  even  more  distinctly  sets  forth  that  the  Yictoiy  was  still 
uncertain  when  the  single  Northman  defended  the  bridge.  Up  to 
that  time  the  English  had  the  better,  but  the  victory  was  not 
complete,  and  the  defence  of  the  bridge  hindered  them  for  a  whik 
from  making  it  complete  ("  ne  sige  gerechen").  That  the  fighdng 
began  on  the  York  side,  and  ended  on  the  further  side,  is  mani- 
fest But  it  might  be  thought  from  the  words  of  the  fint 
account,  '*com  Harold  .  .  heom  ongean  on  unwaran  begeondan 
{were  brycge,"  that  the  surprise  was  made  on  the  further  aide  of 
the  bridge ;  but  this,  in  the  case  of  an  army  coming  from  Toik, 
is  impossible  We  must  therefore  look  on  the  expression  as  dlip- 
tical  and  in  some  measure  inaccurate.  The  English  came  upon 
tiiem  unawares  on  the  York  side  of  the  bridge,  but  the  vmn 
fight  took  place  "  begeondan  )>sere  brycge.^  In  the  brief  langaage 
of  the  Chronicler  these  two  ideas  are  run  together. 

The  other  accounts  throw  little  light  on  the  matt^.  Ihe 
Worcester  and  Peterborough  Chroniclers  g^iye  no  account  of  the 
details  of  the  battle,  though  the  Worcester  writer  becomes  rather 
minute  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Northmen  after  the  battle  (see  p.  375). 
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FloTence  follows  Worcester.      William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  228) 

gives    no  details  except  in  his  account  of  the  defence  of  the 

bridge,  which  he  introduces  with  Uie  words,  "Angli  superiorem 

manuiQ  nacti,  Noricos  in   fugam  egerunt;  sed  tantorum  et  tot 

virorum  victoriam  (quod  forsitan  posteritas  difficile  credat)  unus 

IToriciis  mvlt&   hor^    interpolayit."      Thb    almost   sounds  as  if 

William  had  read  the  two   accounts  in  the  Abingdon   Chronicle 

as    &    consecutive   narrative;   his  'Mn   fiigam  egerunt"  seems  to 

come    from   the  *'  Normen  flugon  )>a  Englisca,"  followed  by  the 

account  of  the  defence  of  the  bridge.     It  is  clear  that  it  is  from 

this  account  of  William  of  Malmesbury  that  the  idea  arose  that  the 

defence  of  the  bridge  took  place  in  the  very  last  stage  of  the  battle. 

The  three  Kings  whom  Lambert  (see  above,  p.  64 1 )  conceived  to 

have  been  killed  at  Stamfordbridge  must  be  Harold  Hardrada,  the 

Irish  Eling  (see  p.  37  2),  and,  I  suppose,  Tostig,  mistaken  for  a  King. 

I   have  in  the   text   (see   p.  354)   suggested   that   the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Aldby  may  have  been  one  of  the  attractions  which 
led  Harold  Hardrada   to   Stamfordbridge.     It   may   however  be 
thought  an   objection   that  Aldby  is   on  the  York   side  of   the 
river,  while  I  conceive  the  main  strength  of  the  Norwegian  army 
to  have  been  on  the  other  side.     If  however  the  bridge  which 
now  crosses  the  river  at  Aldby  had  a  predecessor  in  those  days, 
this   difficulty  is  got  rid  of.      But  in  any  case  I  do  not  insist 
on  the  connexion  with  Aldby  as  any  essential  part  of  the  story. 
It   seems  to  me  to  have  been  a  probable   motive,  but  if  it  is 
thought  inconsistent  with  the  one  intelli^ble  view  of  the  battle, 
it  must  be  given  up. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  great  victory  of  Stamfordbridge  looked 
in  the  eyes  of  Norman  and  Normannizing  writers.  It  is  univer* 
sally  looked  on  as  a  wicked  fratricide.  William  of  Poitiers  (126) 
refers  to  the  Northumbrian  campaign  only  in  an  incidental  way. 
William  landed  easily,  because  Harold  "in  Eboracensem  pagum 
recesserat,  cum  fratre  suo  Tostillo  et  Heraldo,  Noricorum  Rege, 
dimicaturus."  This  was  a  first-rate  opportunity  for  reviling 
Harold,  and  he  accordingly  goes  on  with  a  fierce  declamation, 
to  some  of  the  particular  expressions  of  which  I  have  already 
had  to  call  attention  (see  above,  p.  635,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  540) ; 
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^Nec  mirere  quod  germanus  permotus  injuriisy  inYui 
flBmulus,  anna  externa  adduxit  in  Heraldum,  quern 
qnoque,  illi  moribus  absimillima^  quum  armis  non  yaleret,  Totii 
impugnabat  et  consilio,  luxmii  foedum,  tniculentnm  bomicidui, 
divite  raping  superbum,  adyersarium  sequi  et  bom." 

William  of  Jumi^es  (vii.  34)  thus  speaks  of  the  battle^  Is 
which  by  the  way  he  gives  quite  a  wrong  date ; 

"  In  quo  conflictu  prsedictum  fratrem  suum  peremit  ac  HaaUiim 
regem  Nortbwegse  qui  Tosticum  juvare  venerat.  Ha&e  {Kigna 
noma  Octobris  in  die  Sabbati  facta  est  in  qui  penb  totus  North- 
wigenarum  exercitus  ab  Anglis  csesus  est  Inde  victor  Heraldu 
Lundoniam  rediit,  sed  de  fratricidio  diu  gaudere  vel  secaroB  ese 
non  potuit,  quia  legatus  ei  Normannos  adesse  mox  nontiavit" 

Two  chapters  on  (vii.  36),  when  he  describes  the  batik  of 
Senlac,  he  says ; 

'^  In  die  Sabbati  mulctavit  [Omnipotens  Deus]  molta  miUia 
Anglorum,  qui  long^  ante  innocentem  Aluredum  injostb  neca- 
verunty  ac  prsBcedenti  Sabbato  Heraldum  Regem  et  Toflticmn 
Comitem  aliosque  multos  absque  pietate  truddaverunt." 

Orderic  too  tells  us  (500  C)  how  "  Anglicus  TyrannoSy  efiiiso 
fratris  et  hostis  sanguine,  Isetus  intumuit>  et  peracti  multiplid 
strage  victor  Lundoniam  rediit."  Presently  he  uses  the  exact 
words  of  William  of  Jumibges  about  the  **  fratriddium." 

Guy  of  Amiens  also  (Giles,  129)  makes  his  elegiacs  as  fierce 
as  he  can.  I  have  ahready  (p.  373)  quoted  two  lines  of  him; 
the  whole  passage  runs  thus ; 

'*  Rex  Heraldaa  enim  sceleratus  ad  ultim*  team, 

Fratris  ad  exitium  perfida  tela  parat. 
Nou  modicam  regni  partem  nam  firater  adeptos, 

Teota  dabat  flammis  et  gladiia  populmn. 
Marte  sab  opponto  curreiis  Heraldus  in  hostes, 

Non  timuit  fratris  tradere  membra  ned. 
Alter  in  altenitrum  plos  quam  civile  peregit 

Bellnm  ;  sed  victor,  proh  dolor,  ipse  fuit. 
Invidns  ille  Gain  fratris  oapnt  amputat  ense, 

Et  caput  et  ooipus  sio  sepelivit  komo. 
Hko  tibi  providit  qui  debita  regna  sub^t, 

Criminis  infeeti  quatenus  ultor  eas." 

The  Hyde  writer  has  also  his  stone  to  fling  at  the  fratridde. 
First  we  read  (p.  29 1 ),  '^  Haroldus,  Rex  Anglorum,  in  borealibas 
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AjiglisB  partibus  constitutus,  atqne  apud  Eboracum  dyitatem  contra 
fratrem  dimican%  fratricida  infeliciter  evasit."  Again  (p.  293), 
**  Haroldo  itaque  apud  Eboracum  constituto,  et  post  multum 
l&borem  detestandumque  fratriddium  modicum  respirante,  fama 
ITormannorum  advolat."  Lastly,  William  of  Malmesbury,  who  in 
bis  account  of  Stamfordbridge  had  spoken  as  an  Englishman,  turns 
about  and  muses  in  this  fashion  (iii.  239);  ^'Interea  Haroldus  de 
pugnd  Noricomm  revertebatur,  sui  sestimatione  feliz  quod  yicerat; 
meo  judicio  contra,  quod  parricidio  victoriam  compar&rat." 

The  force  of  party  prejudice  can  really  not  go  further  than 

this  kind  of  talk.     We  can  better  forgive  the  Welsh  writer  who 

(Brat  y  Tywysogion,  1066)  tells  us  how  "  Harold,  Bang  of  Den- 

markj  meditated  the  subjection  of  the  Saxons;   whom  another 

Harold,  the  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  who  was  then  King  in  England, 

surprised,  unwarned  and  unarmed,  and  by  sudden  attack,  aided 

by  national  treachery,  struck  to  the  ground  and  caused  his  death/' 

Still  the  Welshman's  notions  of  national  treachery  must  have  been 

strange,  and   this  lament  or  invective  is  oddly  thrust  into  the 

colourless  narrative  of  the  Annales  Cambris.     On  the  other  hand 

Snorro  is  never  carried  away  in  this  sort.     His  mythical  details 

represent  Harold  as  offering  quarter  to  his  brother  and  to  his 

enemies  over  and  over  again.    Thus  even  fable  bears  witness  to  the 

general  character  of  our  great  King,  and  William  of  Malmesbuiy 

had  himself  once  (ii.  228)  praised  Harold's  clemency  in  his  dealings 

with  his  conquered  enemies ;  ^'  Rex  Harvagre  et  Tostinus  interempti ; 

Regis  filius  cimi  omnibus  navibus  domum  clementer  remissus." 

And  now,  for  the  last  time,  we  come  back  for  a  moment  to  our 
old  companion,  the  Biographer  of  Eadward.  His  direct  narrative 
has  long  since  failed  us,  but  in  one  of  his  poetical  flights  (p.  426) 
he  has  a  very  distinct  allusion  to  the  fight  of  Stamfordbridge. 
He  thinks  the  whole  thing  very  wicked,  but  the  subject  of  William 
and  laureate  of  Eadgyth  takes  care  not  to  commit  himself  between 
Harold  and  Tostig  personally.  He  spares  the  Lady's  feelings  the 
details  of  the  warfare  between  her  brothers,  but  one  or  two  of 
his  expressions  are  remarkable  ; 

"QuiB  canet  aBquoreo  vaetum  ferrore  tmnentem 
Humbram  coogressum  Regibus  aaqaivocui  ? 
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Sanguine  barharioo  per  milHa  multa  marinoe 

Tinxisse  fluctus,  flente  polo  facinnB, 
Quis  demum  scribet  ?  quo  mens  langueicit  et  hotrret 

Auditoi,  tanti  fama  pudet  sceleris." 

Presently  (p.  42*7)  the  Muse  warns  him ; 

''  Si  non  describia  hoatUia  bella  Gripbini, 
Vel  biuam  vetitum  corporibuB  flaere.'* 

The  idea  that  the  bfisses  or  keels  could  not  pass  for  the  dead  bodies 
is  the  same  poetical  common-place  which  we  hare  met  with  eevcril 
times.     See  pp.    351,  369.     We  find   it  also,  of  all    places,  in 

Arrian,  ii.  <I.  11  ;  Aeycc  JlTo\€fuuos  6  Aayov,  fvrm tarn 6fM€PO£  r&n 
^AXf^oydp^,  Tovs  fura  triftav  ^t&KOvra^  LaptioPj  »s  hn  (ftapayyi  nm  iw  t§ 
tkm^i  cyeyovf  o,  €w\  rwv  vtKp&v  diafiijpai  r^v  <f)apayycu    Cf.  Polybios,  XU. 

20,  where  there  is  something  like  a  discussion  of  the  snbject 
Grote,  Hist.  Greece,  xiL  167. 


NOTE  DD.  p.  4ti. 
William's  Ravaoes  in  Sussbx. 

The  ravages  of  William's  army  in  Sussex  stand  confessed  in  the 
Norman  writers,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were  sys- 
tematic ravages  done  with  the  settled  object  of  bringing  Harold  to 
a  battle.  The  lasting  nature  of  the  destruction  wrought  at  this 
time  is  shown  by  the  large  number  of  places  round  about  Haatu^ 
which  are  returned  in  Domesday  as  '*  wasta."  As  many  of  these  as 
can  be  identified  I  have  marked  in  the  map. 

On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Hayley,  a  South-Saxon  antiquary,  who  is 
quoted  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis  (i.  314)  and  Mr.  Taylor  (Wace,  262), 
strangely  attributes  the  harrying  of  those  places  which  lie  at  all 
near  the  line  of  Harold's  march  to  the  English,  and  not  to 
the  Norman  army.  This  notion  would  hardly  have  needed  any 
answer  except  from  the  sort  of  sanction  given  to  it  by  the  two 
writers  who  quote  Mr.  Hayley.  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  anny 
of  any  age  ever  passed  through  a  district  without  doing  some 
damage,  but  to  suppose  that  Harold  systematically  harried  his 
own  Kingdom,  and  not  only  his  own  Kingdom,  but  a  shire  specially 
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attached  to  his  house  and  which  contained  a  large  portion  of  his 
private  estates,  does  seem  to  me  the  height  of  absurdity.    A  King 
wlio  -was,  as  William  of  Poitiers  tells  us  (see  p.  412),  hastening  to 
save  the  country  from  ravage,  who,  as  Wace  tells  us  (see  p.  437)9 
indignantly  refused  to  inflict  the  slightest  unavoidable  damage  on 
any  of  his  people,  was  certainly  not  likely  to  mark  his  course  by 
syBtematic  devastation.    And,  what  is  more^  on  such  a  hasty  march 
as  Harold's  evidently  was,  Swend  himself  could  not  have  done  the 
sort  of  permanent  damage  which  is  implied  in  the  lands  being  re- 
turned as  "wasta"  twenty  years  after.     The  ravaging  must  have 
been   something  complete  and   systematic,  like  the  ravaging  of 
Northumberland  a  few  years  later.     Such  ravaging  could  only 
have  been  done  by  an  army  permanently  encamped  in  the  country, 
as  William's  was  at  Hastings.     Also  if  Harold  had  ravaged,  he 
would  have  ravaged  along  his  whole  line  of  march,  and  not  have 
waited  till  he  was  within  a  few  miles  of  Senlac.     But  Mr.  Hayley 
does  not  produce  a  single  instance  of  a  return  of  **  wasta "  along 
tbe  early  part  of  Harold's  march  ;  all  the  points  are  near  either  to 
Hastings  or  to  Senlac.     I  have  no  doubt  that  all  these  entries 
record  ravages  inflicted  by  the  army  of  William. 


NOTE  EE.  p.  425. 

Names  of  Englishmen  at  Senlac. 

I  HAVE  risked  the  conjecture  that  the  Ansgardus  of  Guy  of 
Amiens  (690  et  seq.)  is  no  other  than  Esegar  the  Staller,  the 
well-known  grandson  of  Tofig  the  Proud.  In  this  conjecture  I 
find  that  I  have  been  forestalled  by  M.  de  Bonnechose  (ii.  287). 
At  least  I  presume  that  he  means  Esegar  by  ^*  le  riche  personnage 
dont  le  nom  est  accompagn^  du  titre  de  Stellarius  [sic]  (Cornea 
sitdnUi)  ou  conn^table  dans  le  Domesday  book."  Thierry,  in  the 
second  note  to  his  fourth  book,  takes  Ansgardus  for  the  name  of 
an  office,  the  Hcmsward,  which  he  fancies  to  be  the  title  of  some 
magistrate,  seemingly  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  City  of  London. 
But  I  know  of  no  municipal  magistrate  bearing  the  name  of  Hcma- 
uxvrd^  and  the  chief  magistrate  of  London  in  these  times  is  always 
called  the  Fort-Reeve.    Ansgardus  is  clearly  a  proper  name,  and 
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Esegar,  who  was  evidently  a  man  of  great  importance  at  Uie  time^ 
bears  a  name  which  comes  nearer  to  the  form  used  bj  Gnj  than  that 
of  any  other  eminent  Englishman,  Indeed  in  Domesday,  139  61,  he 
appears  as  ^^  Ansganis."  Esegar  moreover  was  Sheriff  of  MiddleMX, 
which  makes  it  still  more  likely  that  he  should  have  been  in  com- 
mand of  the  forces  of  London.  He  is  addressed  (Cod.  DipL  iv.  21 1) 
in  a  writ  of  Eadward  for  Middlesex  along  with  Bishop  William,  Eail 
Haroldy  and  all  the  Th^^  of  the  shire.  In  another  writ  (iv.  ati) 
his  connexion  with  London  is  still  more  distinctly  marked.  ''Ead- 
ward King  gret  iElfwold  Bisceop  and  E^;6r  Stallere  and  alle  miae 
bnrh^S^nes  on  Lundne  fre6ndKce.''  He  was  therefore  Staller,  and 
seemingly  Sheriff,  as  early  as  1045.    ^^  '^^^  ^^*  P-  ^3- 

The  other  names  which  I  have  introduced  come  from  entries  ia 
Domesday.  These  entries  are  of  course  quite  incidental,  bat,  like 
the  mention  of  JSthelric  (see  above,  p.  7 17),  they  have  another  kind 
of  importance  which  I  shall  discuss  in  another  volume.  Most  of 
the  men  i^ken  of  were  tenants  of  religious  houses,  but  this  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  two  nameless  Hampshiie 
fireemen,  whose  land  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  King's  Thegn,  an  Englishman  named  Mltwig.  The  entry,  as 
fiur  as  we  are  now  concerned  with  it,  runs  thus  (Domesday,  50) ; 
''  Alwi  filius  Turber  tenet  de  Rege  Tederlec.  Tres  liberi  homines 
tenerunt  in  alodium  de  Bege  K  .  .  .  .  Duo  ex  his  qui  tenuerunt 
occisi  fuerunt  in  bello  de  Hastinges." 

The  case  of  iElfric  of  Huntingdonshire  (Domesday,  208)  is  very 
clear;  the  entry  is  as  follows;  ^'Terram  Alurici  de  Gtellinge  et 
Enungeforde  testantur  fuisse  Sancti  BenedictL  ....  Ipse  autem 
Aluricus  occisus  fuit  in  bello  apud  Hastinges.'*  The  ii^Tn**^^— 
Norfolk  man  (Domesday,  ii.  275  6)  seems  to  have  been  a  case  of 
the  same  kind.  But  Breme  of  Suffolk  was  a  fireeman  of  King 
Eadward,  and  there  is  no  mention  of  any  connexion  of  his  with 
any  religious  house.  The  entry  (Domesday,  il  409  6)  is  as  foDows ; 
''  In  Dagaworda  tenuit  Breme  liber  homo  regis  E.  qui  fuit  oocisiis 
in  bello  HastingensL*' 

Qodric  the  Sheriff  and  Thurkill  of  Berkshire  are  better  ascer- 
tained persons.  Their  deaths  are  recorded  in  the  history  of 
Abingdon  (vol.  i.  p.  484,  and  again  p.  490).  Of  Thurkill  we  read, 
'^  Quidam  dives  Thurkillus  nomine,  sub  Haroldi  Comitis  testimonio 
et  consultu,  de  se  cum  sufi  terr&  qwie  Eingeetun  dicitur,  eodesiff 
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Abbendonensi  et  Abbati  Ordrico  homagium  fecit"  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  42, 

and  on  commendcttion  vol.  i.  p.  129).     The  place  is  Kingston  Bag- 

puze  in  Berkshire,  of  which  we  read  in  Domesday  (60  b),  ''  Stanchill 

teniiit  T.  R.  E./'  whom  Sir  Henry  Ellis  (ii.  227)  is  no  doubt  right 

in  identifying  with  Thurkill.     It  is  singular  that  Thurkill  should 

also   have   held  of  the   King  another  lordship  of  the  name  of 

Kingston  in  the  same  shire  (see  Domesday,  61).      Qodric  the 

Sheriff  held  various  possessions  in  Berkshire,  partly  of  the  King, 

partly  of  the  Abbey  (see  Domesday,  60  6,  where  he  appears  as 

**  Gk>dricus  Vice-Comes" ).     He  is  also  addressed  in  a  writ  of 

Sadward  for  Berkshire  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  200)  along  with  Bishop 

Hermann  and  Earl  Harold  and  all  the  Th^ns  of  the  shire.     The 

possession  specially  spoken  of  in  the  Abingdon  History  is  Fifhide 

or  Fifield,  near  Abingdon,  where  an  ancient  manor-house  of  the 

fourteenth  century  no  doubt  marks  the  site  of  Qodric's  dwelling. 

Fifield  was  granted  to  the  Abbey  by  King  Eadgar  (see  the  charter 

in  Hist.  Ab.  i.  323),  and  was  held   by  Godric  on  the  common 

tenure  for  three  lives.     Domesday  says  (60  5),  "  Godricus  Yice- 

Comes  tenuit  de  Abbate  et  non  potuit  ire  quolibet  cum  isti  terrS.'' 

As  Thurkill  had  another  Elingston,  so  Godric  had  another  Fifhide, 

held  of  the  King.    Of  aqother  Berkshire  Godric  (60  5),  "  Gkniricus 

unus  liber  homo,''  probably  the  Sheriff's  son,  I  shall  have  to  speak 

elsewhere. 

The  mention  of  Eadric  the  Deacon  comes  from  Domesday,  ii. 
449;  ''In  Kanavadisc  [Cavendish  in  Suffolk]  tenet  Badulfos  de 
Limesi,  unus  liber  homo  Heroldi,  quam  tenuit  Edricus  Diaconus, 
qui  fuit  mortuus  cum  eo  in  hello."  Surely  the  words  ''  unus  liber 
homo  Heroldi"  ought  to  be  transposed  so  aa  to  apply  to  Eadric. 

The  presence  of  the  Abbots  Leofric  and  JE\£mg  is  well  known. 
The  following  is  the  local  account  (Mon.  ii.  437)  of  the  coming  of 
iElfwig  and  his  twelve  monks.  The  first  words  I  have  quoted 
already  in  vol.  ii.  p.  644. 

"Bex  Haraldus  habuit  avunculum,  nomine  Godwynum,  qui  ad- 
duxit  secum  contra  Willielmum  Bastard  in  suo  adventu  in  Angliam 
in  subsidio  nepotis  sui  Haraldi,  de  domo  sud  duodecim  monachos 
et  viginti  milites,  pro  servitio ;  quibus  occisis  et  spohatis,  inventi 
sunt  memorati  Abbas  et  monacbi  sub  armis  militaribus  in  habitu 
monachili,  et  de  Novo  Wintonie  Monasterio,  videlicet  de  HidS, 
coenobitas  esse." 
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NOTE  FF.   pp.  400,  437. 

The  Dates  of  the  Events  between  the  two 

Qbeat  Battles. 

The  day  of  William*s  landing  seems  distinctlj  fixed  bj  the 
testimonj  of  the  Woroester  and  Peterborough  Chroniclea.  The 
former  says,  "  Da  com  Wyllelm  eorl  of  Normandige  into  Pefheweaoii 
S6e  Michaeles  m»s8e  aefen,  and  sona  ya&B  hi  fere  waeron,  worfatcn 
castel  set  Hsestinga  port"  That  is,  they  landed  on  the  monui^ 
of  Thursday,  September  28th,  and,  as  we  may  suppose,  readied 
Hastings  the  next  day.  This  becomes  still  clearer  firom  the  woids 
of  the  Peterborough  Chronicler,  who  says,  "  And  |hi  hwile  com  Wil- 
lelm  eorl  upp  set  Hestingan,  on  aSe  Michaeles  msessedaeg.'*  lliai 
is,  he  leaves  out  the  landing  at  Pevensey,  but  brings  William  to 
Hastings  on  the  day  when  he  must  have  come  there  according 
to  the  other  account.  Orderic  is  therefore  wrong  when  he  says 
(500  B),  "  Normannicus  itaque  exercitus  iii.  Kal.  Octohr.  mare 
transfretavit^  nocte  qui  memoriam  Sancti  Michaelis  Archangeli 
Catholica  Ecclesia  festiv^  peragit*'  The  mistake  arose  from  some 
confusion  between  Saint  Michael's  mass-day  and  Saint  Midiael's 
eve. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  day  of  the  Battle 
of  Senlac.  The  Woroester  Chronicle  says  expressly,  *'  )>is  gefeoht  wss 
gedon  on  j^one  dsBg  Calesti  pape."  So  Orderic  (501  A),  "  Bellum 
secundo  Idus  Octobr.  hor&  terti&  commissum  est."  It  is  strange 
that  BO  accurate  a  writer  as  Florence  should  have  given  a  wrong 
date,  placing  the  battle  on  the  21st  or  2  and,  ^xi.  Eal.  Novemlm 
Sabbato."  William  of  Jumibges  (vii.  36)  gives  the  right  date, 
''Pridie  Idus  Octobris.'*  But  he  makes  (vii.  34)  the  strange 
mistake  of  placing  the  Battle  of  Stamfordbridge  only  one  week 
before  the  Battle  of  Senlac  (''Hsec  pugna  Nonis  Octobris  in  die 
Sabbati  facta  est").  I  have  no  doubt  that  Harold  reached  Senlac 
the  day  before  the  battle,  that  is  on  Friday,  October  13th  (see  p 
446).  William  was  thus  a  fortnight  at  Hastings,  which  agrees 
with  the  ''quindecim  dies"  of  William  of  Malmesbury  (iiL  238). 

Of  the  dates  of  Harold's  movements  during  this  time  our  ac- 
counts are  much  less  certain.   We  are  told  on  authority  which  is 
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not  first  rate  that  Harold  spent  five  or  six  days  in  London  whilst 
liiB    troops  were   coming  in.     ''Deinde  per  sex  dies  innumeram. 
multitudinem  Anglorum  contraxit/'  says  William  of  Jumi^ges  (yii. 
35).       So  Oaimar  (5257),  "Cine  jurs  i  mist  al  asembler."     The 
statement  however  is   probable  enough,  and,   in  default  of  any 
better  authority,  we  may  accept  it.     We  have  then  to  arrange 
the  other  events  accordingly.     We  may  give  two  days  to  the  march 
from  London  to  Senlac,  making  Harold  leave  London  on  Thurs- 
day the  12th.     He  would  thus  have  reached  London  on  the  5th. 
This  puts  Harold's  arrival  in  London  exactly  a  week  after  William's 
landing  at  Pevensey,  allowing  three  days  for  the  messenger's  hasty 
ride  from  Pevensey- to  York,  and  four  days  for  the  King^s  some- 
i^bat  slower  march  from  York  to  London.     Sunday,  October  i, 
ivould  seem  to  have  been  the  day  on  which  Harold  heard  the  news 
of  William's  landing.     The  speed  with  which  events  followed  one 
another  is  almost  miraculous,  but  that  is  the  main  characteristic 
of  these  two  wonderful  campaigns. 

The  following  may  serve  as  an  approximate  calendar  of  these 

events ; 

Wednesday,  Sept.  20.     Battle  of  Fulford. 

Surrender  of  York. 

Battle  of  Stamfordbridge. 

William  sets  sail. 

William  at  Pevensey. 

William  at  Hastings. 

News  brought  to  York. 

Harold  in  London. 

Harold  leaves  London. 

Harold  at  Senlac 

Battle  of  Senlac. 


NOTE  GG.   p.  431. 

The  Messaois  between  Harold  and  William. 

I  HAVE  spoken  in  the  text  of  the  extraordinary  confusions  and 
contradictions  which  are  found  in  the  accounts  of  the  messages 
which  are  said  to  have  passed  between  Harold  and  William  before 
the  arrival  of  the  English  army  at  Senlac. 


Sunday,           „ 

24. 

Monday,          „ 

25- 

Wednesday,     „ 

27. 

Thursday,       „ 

28. 

Friday,            „ 

29. 

Sunday,  October 

I. 

Thursday,        „ 

5- 

Wednesday,     „ 

II. 

Friday,            „ 

13. 

Saturday,        „ 

M- 
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According  to  \¥illiam  of  Poitiers  (128),  a  monk,  sent  as  n 
ambassador  from   Harold,   reached  William's  camp   at    TTaatings 
while  the  Duke  was  inspecting  his  ships  (^  Dam  custodiam  miiizDi 
viseret  Dux,  indicatum  est  fort^  spatianti  prope  navalia  monadtmn 
Heraldi  legatwn  adesse"),  which  therefore,  it  is  plain,  -were  not 
burned.     William  talks  with  him,  and  pretends  to  be  the  Duke's 
seneschal,  saying  that  the  messenger  cannot  obtain  an  inteniew 
with  the  Duke  except  through  him.     He  bids  the  monk  tell  his 
story  to  him,  promising  to  bring  it  to  his  master's  ears.     The  moiik 
obeys,  and  is  hospitably  received  and  lodged  that  night.     The  next 
day  the  monk  is  brought  before  a  gathering  of  the  Norman  diieft, 
among  whom  he  finds  the  supposed  seneschal  of  yesterday  to  be  no 
other  than  the  Duke  himself.     William  bids  him  (''In   crastino 
discumbens  in  medio  primatum  suorum,  cucuUato  advocato  dixit") 
tell  his  story  to  the  whole  company.     He  then  deliTcrs  EEarold's 
message,  which  is  much  the  same  as  I  have  given  in  p.  432.     Now, 
this  message  of  Harold  is  obviously  out  of  place  as  tihe  first  of 
a  series.     Harold  would  never  put  aiguments  into  William's  mouth 
in  the  way  in  which  he  is  made  to  do  in  this  account.     Bat  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  the  latter  part  of  the  speech  is  thoroughly  in 
place  as  an  answer  to  a  great  part  of  the  Norman  case.     It  is  dear 
that  the  order  of  the  messages  has  been  transposed,  and  that  the 
first  message  was  sent  by  William  to  Harold,  and  not  by  Harold 
to  William.     And  indeed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  particular  aign- 
ments  in  either  message,  it  was  &r  more  natural  for  the  daimant 
to  send  a  first  message  to  the  actual  possessor  than  for  the  actnal 
possessor  to  send  a  first  message  to  the  claimant.     And  this  is 
actually  the  order  in  which  the  story  is  told  in  Wace,  whom  I  have 
therefore  not  scrupled  to  follow.     In  his  account  (11891  et  seqq.), 
as  soon  as  William  hears  that  Harold  has  reached  London,  he 
sends  the  monk  of  Fecamp,  Hugh  Margot,  of  whose  speedi  I  have 
given  the  substance  in  p,  431.     Harold  is  represented  as  being 
kindled  almost  to  madness  at  the  message,  and  as  being  kept  back 
from  personal  violence  to  the  messenger  only  by  the  interference  of 
Oyrth.     This  is  doubtless  a  mere  piece  of  Norman  scandal  akin  to 
the  other  stories  which  I  have  mentioned  in  p.  436.     The  alleged 
violence  is  quite  out  of  character  with  all  that  we  know  of  Hiarold, 
and  the  introduction  of  Gyrth,  to  whose  exaltation  Wace  is  so 
strangely  devoted,  casts  a  further  doubt  on  the  story.     But  these 
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mythical  details  in  no  way  affect  the  probability  of  the  order  which 
Waoe  gives  to  the  messages.  When  Hugh  Margot  is  gone,  Harold 
sends  his  own  messenger,  an  Englishman  who  could  speak  French 

("949); 

"  Bono  a  Herent  pris  an  message 
Ki  de  Franoe  sont  11  langage." 

The  speech  put  into  his  mouth  is  an  answer  to  the  Norman  dfums, 
but  it  takes  a  rather  different  line  from  the  speech  in  William  of 
Poitiers.  While  the  latter  chiefly  deals  with  the  respective  claims 
of  William  and  Harold  to  the  Crown,  the  speech  in  Wace  chiefly 
deals  with  the  question  of  the  oath,  which  Harold  maintains  to  be 
of  no  force,  as  having  been  obtained  by  compulsion  (11956) ; 

"  Se  jo  li  ait  fet  folement,  Quer  nel*  fist  nient  de  mon  gra^ ; 

Se  jo  unkes  rien  li  pramis,  La  force  ert  soe,  si  cremeie, 

For  ma  d^ivrance  le  fis ;  Se  sa  Yolont^  ne  faseie, 

Pot  mei  d^iTrer  li  jurai,  Kb  jo  jamaiz  ne  revertisse. 

Quant  k'il  me  qaist  li  otr^ai.  Et  tos  terns  Ik  remainsisse." 
Ne  me  deit  estre  reproof. 

The  message  winds  up  with  the  challeDge  for  the  battle  on  Satur- 
day. It  is  added  that  William  treated  the  messenger  well,  and 
gave  him  a  horse  and  garments  (''  cheval  h  dras  li  fist  doner," 
12026),  on  which  Harold  regretted  his  own  ill-treatment  of  Hugh 
Margot. 

I  ought  however  to  mention  that  Guy  of  Amiens  (197  et  seqq.) 
§^ves  a  version  of  these  messages  in  which  their  substance  differs 
altogether  from  the  version  either  of  William  of  Poitiers  or  of  Wace, 
but  which  agrees  in  its  order  with  William  of  Poitiers.  Harold's 
messenger  is  sent  from  York.  At  the  meeting  of  the  English 
captains,  which  I  have  described  in  p.  420,  the  King  determines, 
BJB  the  first  step,  to  send  a  messenger  to  William.  An  eloquent 
monk  is  chosen  by  the  common  voice  of  the  assembly  (203) ; 

"  .^Bquo  consult!!  majorum  necne  minorum 
ProviduB  eloquio  monaohus  eligitur." 

The  message  which  he  carries  is  simply  a  rhetorical  demand  that 
William  shall  leave  the  country.  Peace  is  offered  if  he  will  go 
quietly,  and  restore  his  captives  and  plunder ;  otherwise  Harold 
threatens  war.     The  last  words  enlarge  on  the  vast  numbers  at 
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Harold's  diflposa!,  which  he  could  not^  if  he  would,  keep  back 
battle.  England  contained  six  hundred  thousand  fighting 
(221),  all  eager  for  fight 

"  Militiam  vix  ipse  suam  popnlumque  coercet : 
Grens  est  que  nullum  noyit  habere  modum. 
Nam,  Dominum  testor^  bia  sex  sibi  millia  oentoxn 

Sunt  pugnatorum,  prcelia  qui  sitiunt.**  1 

William's  answer  is  also  litUe  more  than  a  rhetorical  statemeni  ■ 
of  his  own  right,  and  of  Harold's  perjury,  but  it  contains   ofie 
expression  which  is  worth  notice.     William  thus  (231)   sets  forth 
his  rights ; 

"ExooBsi  puenim,  leviter  nee  regna  petivi 
Defunotifl  patribus  debita  jure  mihi.** 

This  strong  expression  of  William's  hereditary  right  may  perlisps 
be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  strange  boast  which  the  poet 
afterwards  puts  into  the  mouth  of  another  messenger  of  WiUism 

(331); 

*'  Nonnannoe  proaTUB  superayit,  avuaque  Britannoa ; 

Anglorum  genitor  sub  juga  coUa  dedit." 

William's  answer  winds  up  by  offering  mercy  to  Harold  if  he  wUl 
repent  and  submit,  and  promising  him  his  father's  Earldom  on  his 
again  becoming  William's  man  (243) ; 

''  Si  querit  pacem,  si  vult  delicta  &teri, 
Indulgens  culpes  paroere  premptus  ere ; 
Terram  quam  pridem  tenuit  pater,  banc  sibi  reddam, 
Ut  meu8  ante  fuit  si  mens  ease  ▼elit.'* 

_  Now  Wace  clearly  distinguishes  between  these  messages,  which  he 
describes  as  being  exchanged  while  Harold  was  still  in  London,  and 
other  messages,  which  he  describes  as  being  exchanged  after  Harold 
had  already  encamped  on  Senlac.  It  is  probable  that  messages 
would  be  interchanged  at  both  stages ;  when  William  of  Poitiers 
rolls  the  two  stages  into  one,  he  only  displays  his  usual  disr^ard 
of  chronology,  while  Guy  seems  equally  careless  of  geography. 
Harold  is  first  at  York  and  then  at  Senlac,  without  a  word  about 
the  march  or  the  sojourn  in  London.  The  Archdeacon  makes  his 
monk,  who  is  evidently  the  same  as  Waoe's  Hugh  Margot,  go  to 
Harold,  with  the  statement  of  William's  rights  which  I  have  given 
in  vol.  ii.  p.  302,  and  with  the  offer  which  I  have  given  in  p.  431. 
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lie  also  offers,  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  a  decision  of  the 
bj  single  combat  (''at  si  conditionem  banc  repudiaverit^ 
duco  justum  ut  homines  mei  vel  sui  concidant  prceliando, 
*Tun  in  lite  nostr^  culpa  nulla  est.  Ecce  paratus  ego  sum  capite 
contra  caput  illius  asserere,  quod  mihi  poti^s  quam  illi  jure 
t  regnum  Anglicum").  The  Archdeacon  now  bursts  forth  into 
p^ne^yric  on  his  master's  skill  in  argument  and  on  his  hatred  of 
>lo<:^8bed ;  he  then  gives  us  Harold's  answer.  His  description  is 
^ert^ainly  graphic.  For  a  while  Harold  cannot  speak  ("stupore 
t^cpaUuit,  atque  diu  ut  eling^is  obticuit'*) ;  when  he  does  speak, 
Jbue  monk,  to  repeated  questions,  gets  no  answer  beyond  threats  of 
mmediste  battle  ("  peigimus  continenter,"  "  pergimus  ad  prcelium"). 
^t.  the  final  offer  of  the  single  combat,  Harold  lifts  up  his  face  to 
bea^ven,  and  says  that  God  shall  judge  between  him  and  William 
("  tAUD.  levato  Heraldus  in  coelum  vultu,  ait:  Dominus  inter  me  et 
Willeknum  hodie  quod  justum  est  decemat'').  All  this  happens 
^wlxile  Harold  is  not  far  off  from  Hastings  ("mandata  Heraldo 
appropinquanti  per  monachum  sunt  relata"),  and  the  battle  seems 
to  l>egin  almost  directly  after. 

The  same  kind  of  confusion  prevails  in  Guy's  accoimt.  The 
message  which  I  have  already  quoted  is  sent  by  Harold  from  York  ; 
but  immediately  on  the  departure  of  its  bearer  we  find  a  state  of 
things  implying  that  the  English  army  has  already  reached  Senlac. 
When  the  monk  is  gone,  William  makes  a  speech  to  his  followers, 
^whom  he  addresses  (250)  as 

"  Francia  qnot  genuit  nobilitate  duens." 

And  among  them,  besides  Apulians  and  Galabrians  (see  p.  305),  he 
does  not  forget  (258)  the  men  of  his  great  continental  conquest ; 

"  ViribuB  iUustres  Oenomanni,  gloria  quorum 
Bello  monstnvtur  per  probitatis  opem." 

He  expects  a  sudden  attack  of  the  English  upon  his  camp,  it  being, 
according  to  this  account,  the  custom  of  the  victor  of  Stamford- 
bridge  to  conquer,  not  by  force,  but  by  ft^ud  (264)  ; 

*'  Ejus  enim  moB  est  non  vi,  sed  vincere  fraude, 
Spondendoque  fidem  porrigit  ore  neoem. 

Ergo  cavere  deoet  ne  decipiamur  ab  illo, 
Ni  simuB  risus  ludus  et  in  populo. 

Mandamus  vobis  quapropter  castra  tueri, 
Imiat  in  castris  ne  mains  ille  latro." 

VOL  HI,  3  B 
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He  therefore  sends  a  monk,  seemingl j  half  as  spy,  half  S8  ambit- 
sador,  who  reaches  the  English  camp  just  as  Harold  was  aetdng 
out  for  a  night  attack  on  the  camp  of  TVilliam  (281)  j 

*'  Rex  acies  annare  jabet,  Duds  atque  laienter 
Mandat  at  inyadant  agmina,  n  Taleant. 
iBstimat  in  vigiles  prostemere  frandiboB  hostoa 
Fallere  dam  qoerit,  &]litar  atqae  rait." 


The  monk  now  once  more  sets  forth  to  Harold  how  Williiun  had  been 
appointed  heir  to  the  Crown  by  Eadward  with  the  assent  of  tlie 
Witan^  and  how  Harold  had  himself  been  the  bearer  to  WiUisra  of 
a  sword  and  a  ring  as  witnesses  of  William's  election  by  King  and 
people  (291) ; 

"Hoc  qaia  perplarsB  testantar,  et  aaaerit  idem 

ABBensa  populi,  ooniilio  prooerom, 
EtgoarduB  qaod  rez  at  ei  suocederet  bnres 

Annait,  et  fecit  teque  £iTente  aibi. 
Annulus  est  illi  testis  concessus  et  enais, 

QuiB  per  te  n6sti  miasa  ftusse  sibi." 

Harold  not  annatmtilly  returns  (301)  an  answer  as  indignant  as  that 
which  Wace  puts  into  his  mouth  on  the  earlier  occasion.  Qod  shall 
judge  between  him  and  William  on  the  morrow.  All  this  is  there- 
fore conceived  as  happening  on  the  night  of  Friday,  October  13th ; 

"  Heraldas  vultu  distorto  coUa  retorquena, 
liegato  dixit,  '  Vade  retro,  stolide, 
Judice  eras  Domino,  regni  pan  josta  patelnt, 
Diridet  ex  aaqao  sacra  manos  Domini.*  ** 

The  monk  goes  back  to  his  master  and  gives  him  a  report  of  what 
he  had  seen  in  the  English  camp,  some  expressions  of  which  I  have 
already  quoted  here  and  there.  It  is  remarkable  also  (323)  for 
speaking  of  the  English  in  a  contemptuous  way  of  which  there  is  no 
trace  when  Quy  comes  to  the  actual  battle,  and  which  oddly  enough 
forestalls  the  description  which  we  have  of  Norman  fiishions  in  the 
next  generation  (see  Ord.  Yit.  701  A;  Eadmer,  23) ; 

"  Fors  namerum  metues :  numeros  sed  Tiribua  expen 
Plurimas  a  minimo  saepe  repolsus  abit. 
Est  sibi  milities  unctis  depexa  capiUis, 

Foeminei  javenes  Martis  in  arte  pigri ; 
Et  quot  Bunty  ovibos  totidem  sunt  ieqaiparandi, 
Ut  yulpes  pavidi  folguris  ad  Bonitam." 
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T^ese  two  descriptions  of  the  final  message  and  the  final  answer 
of  Sarold  are  evidently  the  same  as  those  which  Wace  (12254  et 
seqq.)  describes  as  taking  place  after  the  English  were  encamped  on 
tlie  hill.     The  accounts  are  essentially  the  same ;  both  contain  the 
same  offer  of  single  combat,  which  seems  more  appropriate  now 
tlutn  before.     I  have  therefore  followed  Wace  in  making  two  sets 
of  messages,  one  exchanged  in  London,  the  other  (see  p.  447)  on 
tlie  day  before  the  battle.     William  of  Malmesbury  also  (iii.  239- 
340)  brings  in  a  message  and  an  answer  at  this  stage.    Bat  he  alsQ 
brings  in  here  the  proposal  of  Gyrth  that  Harold  should  fiftll  back 
on  liondon  (see  p.  434).    He  adds  also,  like  Guy,  some  exi»*essions 
borrowed  firom  the  earlier  message  in  William  of  Poitiers,  the  talk 
namely  about  the  grant  of  the  Crown  by  Eadward  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  £arls,  and  also  the  story  of  the  hostages.     Both  Wace 
and  William  make  the  Duke  offer  Harold  a  choice  of  three  things, 
tbe  single  combat  being  the  last  alternative.     The  only  difference 
is  that  in  Wace  the  offer  that  Harold  should  hold  the  Kingdom 
under  William  (''ut  [regnum]  sub  eo  regnaturus  teneret*')  is  made 
at  a  second  and  final  message,  after  Harold  had  refused  any  of  the 
three  altematives.     The  division  of  the  Kingdom  between  Harold 
and  Gyrth,  as  I  have  described  it  in  p.  448,  is  clearly  marked  in 
Wace,  12340; 

"  E  li  Dub  )k  Heraut  manda,  Ki  k  eel  regne  aparteneit ; 

Se  son  covenant  li  tenett,  E  pous  donreit  k  Gnert  son  frere 

Noiihonblonde  tat  li  donTeit,  La  tern  Owigne  lor  p«re." 
£  kank  nitre  le  Humbre  aureit, 

Tn  both  accounts  there  is  a  mention  of  the  Pope  and  his  clergy, 
but  with  the  very  important  difference  which  I  have  noted  in 

PP-  449-450. 

With  all  these  contradictions  before  me,  I  do  not  pretend  to  have 
reached  any  certainty  as  to  details ;  but  I  think  that  we  may  safely 
accept  two  sets  of  messages,  and  I  hope  that  I  have  fairly  given* 
their  general  tenor. 


3B2 
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NOTE  HH.  pp.  423,  438,  445- 
Th£  English  Numbbes  at  Seitlac. 

The  two  passages  which  I  have  quoted  at  p.  445  from  d» 
Worcester  Chronicle  and  from  Florence  distinctly  charge  HaroU 
with  fighting  a  battle  with  insufficient  numbers.  The  passa^ 
fix)m  the  Worcester  Chronicle  follows  immediately  on  the  words 
**  Wyllelm  him  com  ongean  on  unwser,  «er  his  folc  gef jlced  wktc* 
So  the  Peterborough  writer,  *' Harold  com  nor^an,  and  him  wilS 
gefeaht  ^  }>an  }>e  his  here  com  call."    Florence  is  still  fuller ; 

"  Licet  .  .  .  bene  sciret  .  .  .  mediam  partem  sui  exerdtds  non- 
dum  convenisse,  quam  citiiis  tamen  potuit,  in  Suth-Saxonii  aus 
hostibus  occurrere  non  formidayit^  et  novem  milliariis  ab  HaesUn^ 
nbi  sibi  castellum  firmaverant,  priusquam  tertia  pars  sni  exerdtos 
ordinaretur  .  «  .  cum  eis  proelium  commisit" 

So  William  of  Malmesbury,  as  quoted  at  p.  423  (ii.  228),  sajs 
that  Harold  had  with  him  very  few  troops  except  the  Hoosecark. 
Presently  he  adds,  '*  pauci  et  manu  promptissimi  fuere,  qui,  caritati 
corporum  renuntiantcs,  pro  patrii  animas  posuere.**  And  again  is 
iii.  239 ;  "  Haroldus  .  .  paucissimo  stipatus  mOite,  Hastingas  pro- 
tendit."    So  the  writer  De  Inventione,  c  20  ; 

''Modico  stipatus  agmine  Rex  properat  ad  expugnandas  gentes 
exteras,  heu  nimis  animosus,  miniis  quidem  quam  expediret  cir- 
cumspectuB,  propriis  quidem  magis  quam  suorum  confidens  Tiribua. 
....  Non  potuit  de  pari  contendere,  qui  modico  stipatus  agmine^ 
quadruple  congressus  exercitui,  sorti  se  dedit  andpiti." 

The  Norman  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  can  hardly  find  words 
strong  enough  to  set  forth  the  countless  numbers  of  the  English 
host.  William  of  Poitiers  (132)  rises,  as  might  have  he&i  ex- 
pected, to  one  of  his  grandest  flights;  ''Scribens  Heraldi  agmcn 
illud  Tcterum  aliquis  in  ejus  transitu  flumina  epotata^  silvas  in 
planum  redactas  fuisse  memoraret.  Maximse  enim  ex  onmilms 
undique  regionibus  copise  Anglorum  convenerant."  A  little  wsj 
on  (133)  he  talks  of  their  "ingens  numerositas."  Quy  enlarges 
throughout  on  the  numbers  of  the  English.  He  makes  William's 
monk  say  (321), 
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"  Quo  gmditnr,  silvas  planiB  dedaoit  adesne, 
Et  per  qusB  transit  flumina  sicca  fsMnt." 

And  afterwards  (441)  we  read, 

"  Anglorum  populos,  numero  superante,  repellit 
Hoetes." 

!But  X  presume  that  the  twelve  hundred  thousand  men  of  whom 
the  Snglish  monk  is  made  to  speak  (223)  means  the  whole  military 
population  of  England  and  not  the  host  actually  encamped  on 

Senlac; 

"  Nam  Dominnm  testor,  bis  sex  sibi  millia  centtun 
Sunt  pugnatornm,  prcslia  qui  sitiunt." 

So  Orderic  (500  D)  and  William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  35)  speak  of  an 
"  innumera  multitudo." 

Wace  makes  Harold  boast  (12999)  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^*^^^  hundred 
thousand  men ; 

"  Ke  chevaliers  ke  paisanz 
Par  quatre  foiz  chent  mil  armez.** 

But  when  he  speaks  in  his  own  person  (129 13)  he  speaks  with 
his  usual  good  sense  ; 

'*  Heraut  out  grant  pople  h  estult.  For  90  ke  k  11  meschai ; 

De  totes  parz  en  i  yint  mult ;  Maiz  plusors  dient  h  jei  di, 

Maiz  multitude  petit  yaut  Ke  cuntre  un  home  altre  env^ia, 

Se  la  virtu  du  ciel  i  faut.  La  gent  al  Due  poi  foisonna, 

Plusor  h  plusor  unt  poiz  dit  Maiz  li  Dus  aveit  veirement 

Ke  Heraut  aveit  gent  petit,  Plusors  baronz  h  meillor  gent." 

Wace  here  rebukes  the  English  exaggerations ;  so  William  of 
Malmesbury  (ii.  228)  rebukes  the  Norman  exaggerations;  '^Sed 
mihi  videntur  errare  qui  Anglorum  numerum  accumulant  et  forti- 
tudinem  extenuant ;  ita  Normannos,  dum  laudare  intendunt,  in- 
famid  respergunt.*' 

My  own  ideas  I  have  set  forth  pretty  plainly  in  the  text.  Tt 
is  very  likely  that  Harold,  by  waiting  longer,  might  have  gathered 
a  larger  army,  but,  as  far  as  a  civilian  may  venture  to  judge  of 
such  a  matter,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  larger  army  would  not  have 
been  of  any  use.  Harold  clearly  had  men  enough  to  defend  the 
hill.  If  indeed  he  could  have  exchanged  his  irregular  levies 
for  the  Thegns  and  Housecarls  of  Eadwine  i^d  Morkere,  that 
might  have  made  a  difference,  but  that  is  not  a  question  of 
numbers.     We  must  allow  for  obvious  exaggeration  on  both  sides. 
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and  perhaps  Waoe  strikes  as  good  a  bcdanoe  between  the  two  as 
anj.  It  is  impossible  to  go  over  the  battle-field  with  the  Nonnan 
acoounts  in  one's  hand  and  not  to  feel  the  consummate  genenJsliip 
which  led  Harold  to  the  choice  and  defence  of  the  post  which  be 
chose.  And  this  time  I  venture  to  appeal  from  Harold's  admiren 
and  censurers  to  Harold  himself. 


NOTE  11.   p.  428. 

The  MmACULOUB  Wasnino  given  to  Harold  befobb 

tHE  Battle. 

I  have  given  in  the  text  the  legend  of  the  miraculous  warning 
given  to  Harold  by  the  Holy  Rood  at  Waltham,  because  there  is 
probably  thus  much  of  truth  in  the  story,  that  Harold  really 
visited  Waltham  in  the  interval  between  the  two  battles.  Bat 
when  the  notion  of  a  miraculous  interposition  had  once  got  afloat, 
the  story,  as  usual,  took  various  forms.  According  to  the  leg^id 
preserved  by  the  Hyde  writer  (p.  293),  Harold,  on  his  march  from 
London  to  Senlac,  entered  a  church  to  pray«  As  soon  as  he  left 
the  building,  the  tower  fell ;  this  of  course  portended  the  frJl  ci 
Harold's  Kingdom  ("  fertur  etiam  quod  in  ipso  itinere,  ecdesiain 
illo  introeunte  orandi  gi*atid,  turris  ejusdem  post  exeuntem  solo 
tenus  corruit)  regnumque  Anglorum  quam  citii!kB  corruere  designa- 
verit ").  There  is  nothing  to  remark  in  this  story,  unless  it  be  that 
the  notion  of  Harold  entering  a  church  on  his  journey  may  be 
taken  from  the  picture  of  his  entering  Bosham  church  on  his 
earlier  journey  (Tapestry,  plate  i),  where  the  church  is,  strangely 
enough,  represented  without  a  tower. 

The  other  version  is  found  in  the  anonymous  continuation  of 
Wace*B  Brut  (Chroniques  Anglo-Normandes,  i.  70,  quoted  also  in 
Taylor's  Wace,  289),   The  two  armies  are  encamped  near  Hastings  ] 

"  A  Haatinges  sunt  enoonM 
Li  rois  e  li  dux  par  grant  fieii^.'* 

Harold  rises  in  the  morning,  and  goes  to  hear  mass  in  a  cfanreh 
near  the  battle-field  ('^assez  pr^  k  un  moster").  The  priests 
have  consecrated  the  host  and  sung  the  Fater  NoHety  when  a  ciy 
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«oine8y  *'  The  Dnke  is  upon  us !''  The  King  at  once  leaves  the 
ohorcb,  and  rushes  to  the  battle.  If,  the  poet  adds,  he  had  waited 
:ffbr  the  Agnus  Dei  and  the  Paac^  he  would  have  vanquished  the 
3>uke  in  battle  or  would  have  held  his  Kingdom  in  peace. 

"  Si  le  Agnus  Dei  euat  atendu  Par  pais  oust  la  terre  tenu 

E  la  pais  eust  rec^a,  U  par  bataille  le  dux  vencu.** 

This  story  seems  to  come  from  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Ashdown 
in  Asser  (M.  H.  B.  476  C,  copied  also  by  Florence,  871),  where  the 
I>ane8  attack  the  English  while  i£thelred  and  his  brother  Alfred 
are  hearing  mass.     ^Elfred  rushes  out  at  once  to  the  battle,  while 
JEthelred  waits  for  the  end  of  the  service.     But  the  myth-maker 
now  goes  on  to  add  the  Waltham  legend  itself,  strangely  translated 
from  its  natural  place.     After  the  King  has  left  the  church — seem- 
ingly the  church   near  Senlac — the  stone  cross   gives  the   same 
marvellous  sign  which  it  gives  in  the  Waltham  story ;  and  to  con- 
firm our  faith  in  the  tale,  we  are  bidden  to  go  to  Waltham  and 
see  the  cross  behind  the  high  altar,  and  Harold  lying  in  the  choir  3 

"Quant  il  issit  del  moster,  Ki  ke  volt  ceo  saver, 

La  croiz,  ke  f u  &it  de  p^re,  A  Walteham,  ultre  le  halt  auter, 

Apr^  le  rois  ad  ending  Meimes  eel  croiz  purra  trover 

C'onques  puis  la  teste  lev^.  £  roi  Haraud  gisant  en  quer." 

The  two  stories  are  here  very  awkwardly  joined  together,  and 
there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  the  version  in  the  De  Inven- 
tione  gives  the  legend  in  its  earliest  and  genuine  form. 


NOTE  KK.  pp.  442  et  seqq. 
Ths  Details  of  the  Battle  of  Senlac. 

I  HAD  hoped  to  deal  with  the  great  battle  as  I  have  dealt  with 
the  other  great  points  of  my  history,  that  is  to  give  a  narrative 
of  the  events  as  I  conceive  them,  uninterrupted  by  foot-notes, 
and  to  discuss  all  details  in  a  separate  essay.  But  I  found 
this  course  impossible.  My  view  of  the  battle  is  founded  on 
BO  many  minute  hints  in  so  many  different  writers  that  I  found 
that,  if  I  separated  my  particular  statements  from  the  evidence 
on  which  they  rest,  I  should  be  practically  calling  on  the  reader 
to  accept  the  statements  >vithout  full  means  of  testing  them.  To 
every  statement  therefore  which  seemed  open  to  any  possibility 
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of  question,  I  have  added  the  authority  on  which  I  gromd  it. 
Each  reader  can  therefore  judge  for  himself  how-  far  my  vem- 
tive  is  borne  out  by  my  authorities.  At  the  same  time  I  tiuDk 
that  no  one  will  be  justified  either  in  confidently  aeeeptu^  or 
in  confidently  rejecting  my  version,  unless  he  has  himself  goae 
over  the  ground  with  the  original  accounts  fresh  in  his  memoiy. 
I  have  myself  visited  Battle  four  times.  The  first  time  was  as  \cs^ 
ago  as  1853,  when  I  was  already  deeply  interested  in  the  sabjed, 
but  when  I  had  not  yet  planned  the  present  woik.  I  went  more 
carefully  over  the  ground,  with  a  special  reference  to  this  histofj, 
in  July  1866,  and  again  in  December  1868.  This  third  time  I 
had  the  advantage  of  the  company  of  Mr.  J.  R  Green,  who  has  • 
much  keener  eye  than  I  have  for  topography,  espedallj  for  militaiy 
topography.  But  I  am  happy  to  say  that  his  observations  Irad 
mainly  the  effect  of  explidning  and  confirming  the  condusions  to 
which  I  had  come  two  years  before.  Lastly,  in  the  same  mmih 
I  walked  specially  from  Hastings  to  Battle,  a  part  of  the  prooeBS 
almost  as  needful  as  the  survey  of  the  actual  battle-ground. 

Most  of  the  accounts  of  the  battle,  ancient  and  modem,  shov 
very  little  understanding  of  the  site.  Of  the  primary  authondea^ 
William  of  Poitiers  and  Guy  of  Amiens  both  show  by  several  touches 
that  they  understood  it.  But  Guy  alone  bears  the  position  In 
mind  throughout  his  story.  William  begins  with  an  excellent 
description,  but  his  topography  is  soon  lost  in  his  rhetoric  Hie 
local  historian,  the  author  of  the  Chronicon  de  Bello,  is  still  mare 
distinct ;  so  is  the  author  of  the  Brevis  Relatio.  The  TapestiygiTes 
but  little  idea  of  the  general  site,  though  some  particular  incidents 
are  displayed  with  wonderful  vividness.  Wace,  I  think,  could  not 
have  seen  the  ground.  The  English  contemporary  writers  give  no 
details  of  any  kind ;  the  later  writers,  as  William  of  MalmesbuiysiK^ 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  give  incidental  help,  which  is  sometimes  very 
valuable,  but  they  seem  to  have  had  very  little  notion  of  the  goiersl 
position.  Henry  of  Huntingdon  is  the  most  remarkable  case.  The 
latter  part  of  his  accou]}t  contaiiis  a  great  deal  that  is  very  much  to 
the  purpose,  and  we  owe  to  him  the  admirable  comparison  of  Harold's 
camp  to  a  castle  (see  p.  442).  Yet  this  follows  on  a  statement  so 
grotesquely  inaccurate  as  that  Harold  "  aciem  suam  construxit  w 
pUmia  Hastinges"  (M.  H.  R  762  C).  It  will  be  easily  seen  thai 
;ny  narrative   is   mainly  drawn   from   the   Tapestry,  William  of 
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Poitiers,  and  Ouy,  using  the  other  writers^  Wace  at  their  head,  as 
Bubsidiary.  In  no  part  of  the  enquiry  does  the  paramount  value 
or  tlie  Tapestry  come  out  more  strongly.  There  is  little  contradic- 
<don  among  the  primary  authorities  as  to  the  main  facts,  though 
tliey  ofiben  differ  as  to  their  order.  In  these  cases  I  have  had  to 
clioose  according  to  the  best  of  my  disarotion ;  the  reader  must 
judge  with  what  success. 

The  modem  accounts,  including  those  of  Thierry,  Lappenberg, 
M.  de  Bonnechose,  and  Mr.  St.  John,  seem  to  have  been  written  with 
little  or  no  attention  to  the  ground.     If  we  learn  from  them  that 
Harold's  position  was  on  a  hill,  it  is  as  much  as  we  do.    Sir  Francis 
Palgrave,  in  his  early  work  (Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  385),  so  completely 
misunderstood  the  battle  as  to  say  that  Harold,  when  struck  by  the 
arrow,  "  dropped  from  his  steed  in  agony,*'  and  this  is  actually 
reprinted  in  his  posthumous  third  volume,  p.  317.     Lord  Lytton, 
in  his  romance,  shows  a  better  understanding  of  the  site  than  any- 
body else ;  he  had  at  least  seen  it ;  but  he  has  unfortunately  en- 
cumbered his  picture  of  the  battle  with  many  incidents  which  are 
imaginary  and  impossible.     An  intelligent  local  antiquary  of  the 
district,  Mr.  M.  A.  Lower,  has  done  more  to  explain  matters  than 
any  professed  historian.     His  account  (see  Sussex  Archseological 
Collections,  vol.  vi.  p.  15,  and  Lower's  Contributions  to  Literature, 
p.  36)  is  very  carefully  done,  and  it  brings  out  several  points  which 
had  never  been  brought  out  before.     Mr.  Lower  evidently  knows 
the  ground  well,  and  he  has  made  good  use  of  Guy  of  Amiens,  to 
whose  full  value  no  earlier  vrriter  seems  to  have  been  alive.     Mr. 
Lower^s  paper  is  on  the  whole  very  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  goes, 
and  I  shall  not  have  to  speak  of  many  points  of  difference  between 
bis  views  and  mine.     I  may  however  mention  that  Mr.  Lower  has 
been  misled  as  to  the  site  of  the  Standard.     The  point  commonly 
showD  as  such  is  plainly  the  site  of  the  altar  of  the  Lady  Chapel ; 
the  site  of  the  Standard  was  marked  by  the  high  altar,  which  of 
course  stood  further  to  the  west. 

Having  thus,  much  against  my  will,  encumbered  my  text  with 
a  cloud  of  references,  I  have  now  only  to  discuss  a  few  points  which 
seem  to  call  for  explanation  or  to  be  open  to  controversy. 

I.  The  name  of  Senlac  for  the  hill  on  which  Harold  encamped 
rests,  as  far  as  I  know,  solely  on  the  authority  of  Orderic,  who 
seems  to  take  a  kind  of  pleasure  in  repeating  it.     The  spot  was 
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anciently  called  Senlac  (501  A);  the  battle  was  fought  ^  in  campo 
Senlac"  (598  A) ;  "in  epitamo  Senlac"  (659  B) — whatever  **epi- 
tamo"  may  mean ;   the  Abbey  was  fomided  on  Senlac  (505  B) ; 
the  battle  is  the  battle  of  Senlac  ("  Senlaciom  bellom"  502  D,  504 
A,  "  certamen  Senladmn"  523  A).     I  do  not  profess  to  know  the 
etymology  of  the  naine,  and  Orderic's  form  may  possibly  be  oorrnpL 
But  he  cannot  have  invented  the  word,  which  evidently  snrviTea  in 
'' Santlaches,"  "  Saintlake/' Ac.  (in  yarious  spellings),  ^the  I^ke^'^ 
"  Battle  Lake/*  and  so  forth,  the  local  names  for  the  soath-eastem 
part  of  the  town.    (See  Lower,  p.  70.)    "  Sanglac"  or  "  Sanguelac^ 
I  take  to  be  simply  a  French  pun  on  the  name.    On  the  authority  of 
Orderic  then,  I  have  not  scrupled  systematically  to  use  the  word, 
especially  as  a  name  for  the  spot  is  wanted.    In  Domesday  and  else- 
where the  battle  is  '^  helium  Hastingense,"  "  bellum  apud  Hastinges,* 
but  that  is  simply  as  Stamfordbridge  is  ''  bellum  apud  Eboracnm." 

a.  The  story  of  Harold  and  Gyrth  going  by  night  to  spy  oat  the 
Norman  camp  (see  p.  447 )  comes  from  Waoe,  121 20-1221 7.  Like 
a  good  deal  that  is  sud  about  Gyrth,  it  rests  on  no  sufficient 
eyidence.  The  tendency  to  exalt  Gyrth  is  common  to  sereral  of 
the  Norman  writers,  but  it  comes  out  more  strongly  in  Wace 
than  anywhere  else.  Li  fact  this  part  of  his  poem  is  little  short  of 
a  Gyrthiad.  The  English  Earl  is  perhaps  less  prominent  than  the 
Norman  Duke,  but  he  is  more  prominent  than  any  one  else.  Waoe 
evidently  takes  a  special  pleasure  in  talking  of  him ;  the  conception 
of  his  character  is  well  drawn,  and  his  stoiy  is  wrought  up  with 
a  good  deal  of  epic  skill,  till  he  is  cut  down  at  the  very  end  of  the 
battle  by  the  hand  of  William  himself.  We  may  accept  the  valour 
and  wisdom  of  Gyrth  on  the  witness  of  his  enemies ;  but  there  must 
be  some  reason  for  the  special  favour  which  he  enjoys.  Perhaps  it 
was  felt  to  be  necessary  to  the  greatness  of  William  that  he  should 
be  matched  with  a  worthy  adversary.  Harold's  skill  and  valour  are 
not  disputed,  but  the  perjurer  and  usurper  could  not  be  painted  as  a 
hero  in  the  higher  sense.  The  place  was  open  for  Gyrth,  and  it  doubt- 
less suited  his  traditional  character.  But  all  this  makes  me  some- 
what suspicious  of  the  details  of  any  story  in  which  he  is  prominent 

3.  William  of  Poitiers  (132)  has  a  strange  statement  that  there 
were  Danish  auxiliaries  at  Senlac  ;  ''  Copiosa  quoque  auxilia  miserat 
eis  [Anglis]  cognata  terra  Danorum.'*  There  is  not  a  word  more 
about  them  in  his  narrative,  nor,  as  far  as  I  know,  anywhere  else. 
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By  Danes  is  pofisiblj  meant  Northumbrians.  The  few  Yorkshire 
irolunteers  who  followed  Harold  (see  p.  424)  may  have  got  magnified 
into  an  army  fresh  from  Denmark.  I  do  not  understand  what 
Xiappenberg  (549)  means,  when  he  says,  ^^  die  Danen  warden  un- 
brauchbar,  da  sie  nicht  gegen  Herzog  Wilhelm  selbst  fechten  zu 
woU^i  erklarten."  Does  this  come  from  the  words  which  imme- 
diately follow  in  William  of  Poitiers  1  ''  Non  tamen  audentes  cum 
Willelmo  ex  saquo  confligere,  plus  eum  quam  Begem  Noricorum 
extimentes,  locum  editiorem  pneoccupavere,  montem  silvse  per  quam 
adyenere  vicinum."  But  this  simply  means  the  occupation  of  Senlac 
by  the  English  army  in  general. 

4.  The  order  of  events  (see  p.  482)  as  to  the  real  and  the  feigned 
flight  of  the  Normans  differs  a  good  deal  in  our  authorities.  William 
of  Poitiers  gives  the  order  which  I  have  followed.  The  feigned 
flight  is  suggested  to  William  by  the  fortunate  result  of  the  real 
flight.  See  p.  489,  note  i.  But  in  Guy's  version  (423  et  seqq.) 
the  feigned  flight  at  first  succeeds ;  the  fugitives  turn  and  slay  ten 
thousand  of  the  accursed  Englishmen ; 

"Pan  ibi  niiigDa  pent,  pare  et  densata  reBistit; 
Millia  namque  decern  sunt  ibi  paasa  necem. 
Ut  pereunt  mites  bacchante  leone  bidentcB, 
Sic  compulsa  mori  gens  maledicta  ruit." 

(w.  435-438.) 

But  the  superior  numbers  of  the  English  give  them  the  advantage, 
and  the  Normans  are  driven  to  fly  in  earnest ; 

"  Anglonim  populus,  numero  superaDte,  repellit 
Hofltes,  inque  retro  oompulit  era  dari ; 
Et  faga  ficta  priiiB  fit  tune  virtate  ooaota ; 
Nornuumi  fng^unt^  dona  tegunt  clipeL" 

(vy.  441-444) 

Then  William  recalls  the  fugitives ;  another  attack  is  made  on  the 
English^  and  Gyrth  is  killed.  The  account  of  William  of  Poitiers 
seems  much  more  natural  and  probable ;  but  that  of  Guy  may  be 
thought  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Tapestry,  which  places  (pi.  15)  the 
scene  of  William  and  Odo  recalling  the  troops  both  after  the  death 
of  G3rrth  and  Leofwine  (pi.  14)  and  after  the  incidents  of  the  ravine 
and  the  little  hill  (p.  490).  On  the  whole  I  look  on  the  Tapestry 
as  the  highest  authority  of  the  three,  but  in  the  nature  of  things 
exact  chronological  order  is  not  its  strongest  point  See  for  instance 
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the  awkward  Bhifts  to  which  the  designer  is  driven  in  pL  14  to 
express  the  attack  of  the  Normans  on  several  points  of  the  English 
position  at  once. 

5.  As  to  the  part  of  Eustace  in  the  battle  (see  p.  483)  our 
accounts  are  somewhat  contradictory.  William  of  Poitiers  meD- 
tions  only  his  advice  to  Duke  William  in  the  pursuit  after  the 
battle  (see  p.  503),  but  he  tells  us  elsewhere  (157)  that  Eusisee 
had  given  his  son  to  William  as  a  hostage  {"  filium  de  fide  ante 
bellum  in  Normannid  obsidem  dederat").  This«may  possibly  imply 
some  suspicion  either  of  his  courage  or  of  his  good  faith.  Guy  teDs 
us  of  his  giving  his  horse  to  William  (see  p.  487)  and  of  his  share 
in  the  butchery  of  Harold  (see  p.  499).  In  the  Tapestry  (pi  15) 
Eustace  is  shown  giving  some  piece  of  advice  to  William  at  the 
very  moment  of  the  Duke  recalling  the  fugitives,  and  WiUism 
certainly  does  not  seem  to  be  giving  him  much  attention.  The 
nature  of  hb  advice,  as  I  have  given  it  in  the  text^  comes  firom 
Benoit  (37414-3742 1 ).   William  has  just  spoken  to  the  fogitives ; 

"  Dune  vint  poignant  Quens  Eustace,  Kul  recovrer  n*a  mais  4b  saens.' 

Qui  le  Due  ef&eie  e  manace,  Gi  pout  grant  ponte  aTeir  li  QiMns, 

E  dit : '  Morz  est,  por  veir,  senz  &ille,  Qa*k  trop  maavaise  e  k  trop  fele 

S'il  ne  Be  part  de  la  bataille :  Fu  puis  tenue  la  parole." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  local  chronicler  of  Battle  (p.  4)  seems  to 
claim  for  Eust-ace,  the  only  man  besides  the  Duke  and  William 
Faber  whom  he  mentions  by  name,  the  main  credit  of  the  device 
of  the  feigned  flight ;  "  Strenuissimus  BolonisB  C])omes  Eustacfaius 
clam  callidi  prsemeditatd  arte,  fugam  cum  exercitu  Duce  simulante, 
super  Anglos  sparsim  agiliter  insequentes  cum  manu  validi  a  tago 
irruit."  This  picking  out  of  Eustace  as  a  special  hero  is  significant 
It  is  plainly  meant  as  a  contradiction ;  but  what  is  the  value  of  the 
contradiction  1  The  passage  from  Benoit  seems  to  fit  in  admirably 
with  the  scene  in  the  Tapestry ;  still  it  is  possible  that  Eustace  is 
giving  some  other  advice,  and  that  Benoit  transferred  to  this  point 
the  advice  given  in  the  later  pursuit. 

6.  The  death  of  Qyrth  is  told  as  I  have  told  it  (see  p.  485)  hj 
Guy  (47 1-480).     William  kills  him  with  his  own  hand ; 

"  Nam  velox  juvenem  sequitur  veluti  leo  frendenn, 
Membratim  perimena,  haec  sibi  verba  dedit : 
*  Accipe  promeritam  nostri  de  parte  ooronam. 
Si  periit  sonipea  banc  tibi  reddo  pedes.*  ** 
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In  the  Tapestry  (pi.  14)  Gjrth  and  Leofwine  are  killed  at  this 
stage  of  the  battle  or  earlier,  but  seemingly  not  by  the  hand  of 
WillianL  Wace  (13947  et  seqq.)  makes  the  fall  of  Gyrth  the  last 
act  of  the  battle,  after  Harold  is  dead ;  the  deed  is  wrought  by 
William's  own  hand  3 

"  Guert  vit  EDgleiz  amenuisier,  Ke  la  prease  toz  terns  oreiBseii. 

Vit  k*il  n'i  out  nul  recovrier,  A  tant  puinst  li  Dus,  si  Tateint, 

Tit  son  lignage  dechaeir :  Par  grant  air  avant  rempeint, 

De  sei  garir  n*out  nul  espeir,  Ne  sai  se  de  oel  oolp  morut, 

Fuir  s'en  volt,  maiz  ne  poeit,  Maiz  90  fii  dit  ke  pose  jut.** 

Wace,  it  will  be  seen,  does  not  commit  himself  to  Gyrth's  death,  no 
doubt  with  an  eye  to  a  l^end  which  I  shall  speak  of  in  a  later 
note. 

Of  these  three  accounts  I  follow  that  of  Guy,  as  the  clearest  in 
itself,  and  as  drawing  a  certain  amount  of  support  from  each  of  the 
other  versions.  It  agrees  with  the  Tapestry  in  placing  the  death 
of  Gyrth  early  in  the  battle ;  it  agrees  with  Wace  in  making  him 
die  by  the  hand  of  William. 

The  group  in  the  Tapestry  (pi.  14)  representing  the  deaths  of 
Oyrth  and  Leofwine  is  well  worth  study.  Five  Englishmen  are 
shown,  two  of  whom  are  falling  dead.  Of  the  other  three,  one  is 
manfully  wielding  his  axe,  another  his  spear;  a  third  rushes  up, 
sword  in  hand.  Can  these  be  the  five  Widfnothingcts,  iElfwig, 
Harold,  Gyrth,  Leofwine,  and  Hakon  ?  Might  not  the  Abbot,  a  man 
of  a  past  generation,  use  the  sword  rather  than  the  axe  ?  It  should 
be  noticed  that  it  is  only  here,  and  again  in  the  group  immediately 
round  Harold  in  pi.  16,  that  we  see  the  round  shield  with  the  boss, 
spoken  of  in  p.  473,  either  in  the  main  picture  or  in  the  border. 

7.  The  part  in  the  battle  played  by  the  small  detached  hill  (see 
p.  490)  has,  as  far  as  I  know,  never  been  mentioned  by  any  modem 
writer.  I  must  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  judge  whether  the  words 
of  William  of  Malmesbury  and  the  representation  in  the  Tapestry, 
-when  taken  together,  bear  out  the  meaning  which  I  have  put  upon 
them.  The  hill  is  very  distinctly  marked  in  the  Tapestry,  and  it 
seems  impossible  that  the  words  *'  occupato  tumulo ''  in  William's 
account  can  mean  the  general  occupation  of  the  hill  of  Senlac  itself 
by  the  English  army. 

8.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  make  (pp.  490,  503)  two  occasions 
when  the  Normans  sufiFered  from  an  attack  of  English  fugitives  in 
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marshy  ground.  The  scene  described  by  William  of  Malmesbmy, 
and  represented  in  the  Tapestry  as  happening  comparatiydy  etriy 
in  the  battle,  cannot  be  the  same  as  that  which  William  of  Poitien^ 
Ordericy  and  the  Battle  Chronicler  place  at  the  Tery  end  of  the 
battle.  The  order  in  the  Tapestiy  may  not  always  be  qoite  exact, 
but  it  could  not  go  so  far  wrong  as  this.  The  ground  ako 
supplies  places  which  exactly  suit  both  occasions.  Mr.  Lower  (Con- 
tributions to  Literature,  54)  identifies  the  account  in  ¥rilliam  of 
Malmesbury  with  the  account  in  the  Battle  Chronicler.  But  this 
last  seems  very  well  to  describe,  with  some  exaggeration,  the  steep 
ground  north  of  the  hill  (Chron.  de  Bello,  5)  ; 

"  Siquidem  et  inter  hostiles  gladios  miserabile  quoddam,  in 
proximo  spatiosd  protentum,  ex  naturali  telluris  htata  yel  fonui 
ex  procellarum  concavatione,  prsBcipitium  vastd  patens,  lioet  uti  in 
YBstitate  dumis  vel  tribulis  obsitum,  oculis  min^  pneTideretur, 
innumeros  et  maxim^  Normannorum  Anglos  persequentium,  boSo- 
cavit.  Nam  dum  inscii  cum  impetu  dissilirent  ibidem  in  pnMefis 
acti,  flebiliter  contriti  necabantur.  Quod  quidem  baratmm,  sortito 
ex  accidenti  vocabulo,  M(dfo$$e  hodieque  nuncupatur." 

This  is  evidently  the  scene  of  the  slaughter  of  Normans  which 
took  place  in  the  dark,  after  Harold's  death,  when  the  light-armed 
English  were  flying.  It  lies  in  the  natural  direction  for  their  flight ; 
but  it  does  not  at  all  suit  the  drcumstances  of  the  first  slaughter, 
which  must  have  happened  somewhere  to  the  south  or  south-weit 
of  the  hill.  The  small  ravine  to  the  south-west  seems  exactly  what 
is  wanted. 

9.  The  time  at  yrhich  Harold  died  (see  p.  498)  seems  dear  firom 
Florence,  and  with  his  statement  most  of  the  other  accounts  agre& 
It  is  clear  from  the  Tapestry  that  Harold  was  cut  down  by  the  foor 
knights  almost  immediately  after  he  received  the  wound  in  the  ejt, 
Wace  (13299  compared  with  13932)  seems — ^perhaps  only  seems— to 
make  a  long  time  pass  between  Harold's  first  wound  and  his  death. 
I  need  hardly  stop  to  refute  the  strange  mistake  of  William  of 
Jumi^ges  (vii.  36)  followed  by  Orderic  (501  D);  ''Heraldus  ip« 
in  primo  militum  progreasu  ('' congiessu,"  Ord.)  vulneribos  letalitcr 
oonfossus  occubuit."  Orderic  puts  the  death  of  Leofwine  soon  after 
('' delude "),  but  this  time  he  does  not  name  Gyrth. 

The  battle  of  Senlac  seems  in  several  points  to  have  borne  much 
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likeness  to  the  battle  of  Aghrim,  described  by  Macaulaj,  iv.  90. 
It  is  the  last  battle  of  Saint  Kuth. 

''The  spot  on  which  he  had  determined  to  bring  the  fate  of 
Ireland  to  issue  seems  to  have  been  chosen  with  great  judgment. ' 
His  army  was  drawn  up  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  which  was  almost 
siuTounded  by  red  bog.  In  front,  near  the  edge  of  the  morass, 
ivere  some  fenc^  out  of  which  a  breastwork  was  without  difficulty 
constructed." 

We  read  of  the  great  difficulties  which  the  English  found  in 
crossing  the  muddy  ground  and  attacking  the  hill.  **  Again  and 
again  the  assailants  were  driven  back.  Again  and  again  they  re- 
turned to  the  struggle.  Once  they  were  broken,  and  chased  across 
the  morass :  but  Talmash  rallied  them,  and  forced  the  pursuers  to 
retire."  The  battle  is  decided,  as  evening  is  closing  in,  by  Saint 
Kath*s  death  by  a  cannon-ball.  The  Irish  breastwork  is  carried, 
and  most  of  its  defenders  slain,  either  on  the  hill  or  in  the  pursuit 
**  The  number  of  the  slain  was,  in  proportion  to  the  number  en- 
gaged, greater  than  in  any  other  battle  of  that  age.'' 

I  am  sorry  that  I  ^have  not  seen  the  ground,  but  when  I  was  in 
Ireland  some  years  back,  the  likeness  between  the  two  battles  had 
not  struck  me. 


NOTE  LL.  p.  459. 

Ralph   of   Norfolk. 

I  BELIEVE  that  I  have  gradually  felt  my  way  to  the  true 
history  and  position  of  a  somewhat  mysterious  person  of  whom 
we  get  glimpses  in  the  reign  of  Eadward,  and  who  becomes 
prominent  under  William.  This  is  Balph,  called  of  Qael  or  of 
Wader,  afterwards  Earl  of  Norfolk  or  of  the  East  Angles  (Fl.  Wig. 
1074),  whom  I  believe  to  have  been  of  English  birth,  and  whom 
I  therefore  have  not  scrupled  to  speak  of  in  the  text  as  an  English 
traitor.  This  I  do  on  the  express  authority  of  the  Abingdon  and 
Peterborough  Chronicles  (1075-1076).  In  recording  the  famous 
bride-ale  which  led  to  the  death  of  Waltheof,  both  Chroniclers,  with 
alight  verbal  difference,  expressly  say  that  Balph  Earl  of  Norfolk 
was  Breton  indeed  on  his  mother*s  side,  but  that  his  father  was  an 
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Englishman  of  the  same  name,  bom  in  Norfolk  ("  ae  jlcft  Baolf 
waes  Brittisc  on  his  modor  healfe,  and  Bawulf  his  fieder  wkb 
Englisc,  and  wses  geboren  on  Nor^folce").  William  of  Malme- 
bury  indeed  (iii.  255),  seemingly  with  the  Chronicle  b^ore  him, 
calls  Ralph  ''  Brito  ex  patre."  This  may  be  either  a  mistake  or 
an  intended  correction,  but  it  can  hardly  outweigh  the  tesd- 
mony  of  the  two  Chroniclers.  We  have  another  indication  of 
BAlph's  English  origin,  in  an  entry  in  the  Norfolk  Domeadaj 
(131),  where  we  find  mention  of  ''Groduinus  avunculos  Badnlphi 
Comitis."  In  classical  Latin  the  word  ''avunculus"  would  rather 
show  that  Ralph's  connexion  with  England  was  only  on  the  mother^s 
side,  but,  as  I  have  before  shown  (vol.  ii.  p.  644),  ''avuncalns"  had 
now  got  the  general  sense  of  ''unde.**  A  man  named  Godwins 
must  have  been  an  Englishman;  and  we  thus  find  two  brothers, 
Ralph  and  Godwine,  both  of  them  Norfolk  landowners,  one  the 
father  and  the  other  the  unde  of  Ralph  the  Earl.  Ralph  as  the 
name  of  an  Englishman  is  certainly  puzzling,  but  as  we  find  in  Eng- 
land a  solitary  Lothar  (see  vol.  i.  p.  334),  a  solitary  Frederick  (see 
P-  55S)>  ft^cl  a  nearly  solitary  Carl,  a  solitary  Ralph  does  not  seem 
impossible.  Or  if  any  one  pleases,  Ralph  may  have  been  English 
in  the  sense  of  being  an  English-bom  son  of  one  of  the  French 
followers  of  Emma,  which  would  account  for  one  of  his  two  sons 
bearing  a  French  name  and  the  other  an  English  one. 

The  English  birth  of  Ralph  thus  seems  plain  from  the  Chronicles, 
and  it  is  not  set  aside  by  the  passages  which,  like  William  of 
Malmesbury  quoted  above,  speak  of  him  as  a  ''Breton.**  fie  is 
"genere  Brito"  in  William  of  Jumibges  (vii.  253  viiL  15).  So 
Waoe,  1 1 51 2  and  13627,  in  which  latter  place  the  words  are,  ''Bret 
esteit  h  Bretonz  menout."  He  was  the  son  of  a  Breton  mother ; 
he  held  the  castles  of  Wader  and  Montfort  (Crd.  Yit.  535  C)  in  his 
mother's  country,  and  he  appeared  at  Senlac  in  oonmiand  of  a  body 
of  his  mother's  countrymen.  That  he  should  therefore  be  spoken 
of  as  a  Breton  is  really  not  wonderful. 

The  evidence  of  Domesday  also  no  less  distinctly  gives  us  two 
Ralphs  in  Norfolk,  father  and  son.  The  elder  Ralph  is  clearly 
the  same  as  Ralph  the  Staller  of  Eadward's  time  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  347, 
and  Taylor's  Wace,  226).  The  number  of  entries  T.  R.E.  in  his 
name  is  very  great,  especially  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  fie  also 
signs  many  charters.     In  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  121,  of  1055,  he  signs  as 
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"  Minister,'*  and  is  distinguished  from  ^'Eadulfos  Dux.''  In  1060  (iv. 
143)  he  signs  as  ''Regis  Dapifer,"  in  1061  (iv.  151)  as  "Minister," 
in  1062  (iv.  159)  as  ''Regis  Aulicus,"  and  in  the  charter  of  Abbot 
-^Eifwig,  quoted  in  vol.  ii.  p.  347,  he  appears  as  "Steallere"  along 
with  Esegar  and  Bondig.  But  we  can  go  a  little  further.  The 
signatures  and  the  entries  in  Domesday  belonging  to  Ralph  the 
Staller  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  of  Earl  Ralph  of  Here- 
ford, King  Eadward's  nephew,  from  whom  we  find  him  pointedly 
distinguished,  both  in  the  charter  just  quoted,  and  in  Domesday, 
337,  where  both  Earl  and  Staller  appear  in  the  same  entry.  Yet 
the  elder  Ralph  of  Norfolk  seems  to  have  borne  the  title  of  EarL 
The  many  entries  of  "  Radulfus  Comes"  in  the  East- Anglian  Domes- 
day generally  belong  to  the  younger  Ralph,  for  in  several  of  them 
the  forfeiture  of  his  lands  to  William  is  mentioned.  But  Ralph 
the  father  is  clearly  distinguished  in  two  entries  (128  6  and  129) 
as  "Comes  R.  vetus;"  and  in  194  we  find  "Radulfus  Comes" 
holding  land  T.  R.  E.,  after  which  the  entry  goes  on  to  say,  "  postea 
tenuit  Radulfus  Comes,  filius  ejus,  postea  Ailmarus  Episcopus  de 
utroque,  postea  Arfastus  Episcopus."  Lastly,  in  409  b  we  read  of 
land  in  Suffolk :  "  Hauc  habuit  Radulfus  Stalra'  in  vadimonio  de  vice- 
eomite  Toli  [the  Sheriff  who  appears  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iy.  208,  and  in 
many  other  writs  of  Eadward]  .  .  .  .  et  tenebat  die  qui  Rex  S.  fuit. 
mortuus,  et  postea  Radulfus  filius  ejua" 

This  evidence  seems  quite  distinct.  There  were  two  Ralphs  in 
Norfolk,  father  and  son,  the  younger  being  the  son  of  a  Breton 
mother.  The  elder  was  Staller,  and  is  also  called  Earl ;  he  must 
have  held  some  subordinate  government  under  Gyrth.  "ELe  was  in 
possession  of  his  lands  at  the  time  of  Eadward's  death,  and  he  was 
succeeded  in  them  by  his  son.  The  elder  Ralph  nmst  therefore 
have  died  early  in  the  reign  of  Harold.  But  as  we  find  his  son 
fighting  among  his  mother's  countrymen  on  William's  side  at 
Senlac,  it  is  plidn  that  the  younger  Ralph  must  have  been  out- 
lawed by  Harold  for  some  unrecorded  treason  or  other  crime. 
He  then  evidently  migrated  to  his  mother's  country  and  joined 
himself  to  the  Breton  followers  of  William.  One  of  the  entries 
in  Domesday  would  almost  seem  to  show  that  part  of  his  lands 
were  granted  by  Harold  or  Gyrth  to  the  East  Anglian  Bishoprick. 
Of  his  career  in  William's  reign  we  shall  hear  in  my  next  volume. 

VOL.  III.  3  c 
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I  can  only  regret  that  I  had  not  fully  worked  out  theie  &di 
sooner,  as  some  of  them  throw  light  on  Harold's  character  tad 
position.  Whether  Ralph  was  a  partisan  of  William  or  of  Toali§ 
or  what  other  crime  may  have  led  to  his  outlawry,  I  do  not  ventoR 
to  guess. 


NOTE  MM.   p.  512. 
The  Burial  op  Habold. 

I  HAVE  quoted  in  the  text  those  passages  of  the  oontemponiy 
writers  which  distinctly  assert  a  burial  of  Harold  on  the  rods 
at  Hastings.  I  will  now  quote  the  authorities  which  asseit  a 
burial  at  Waltham.  The  full  story  is  given  in  the  De  Inveatione 
(c.  ai).  The  two  Canons,  Osgod  and  iEthelric,  go  to  tiie  Dake 
and  ask  for  the  body.  William  answers  that  Harold,  notwith- 
standing his  crimes,  shall  not  be  deprived  of  burial  ("  Bex  vester 
fidei  SU8B  religionis  immemor,  etsi  dignas  transgressionis  ad  pnneiB 
exsolverit  poenas,  non  meruit  sepultur»  beneficio  privari").  He 
adds  that  it  is  his  design  to  found  a  church,  to  be  served  by  a  body 
of  an  hundred  monks,  who  are  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  Harold  and 
of  all  others  who  died  in  the  battle.  In  that  church  Harold  aball 
be  buried  with  all  honour  {"  paratus  sum  .  .  .  ipsom  Scgem  ves- 
trum  in  ecclesid  e^em  debito  cum  honore  pr»  caeteris  sublimare*^ 
The  Canons  offer  William  ten  marks  of  gold  that  their  focmder 
may  be  buried  in  his  own  church  where  he  wished  to  be  bwied 
('*  corpus  ad  locum  quern  instituit  ipse  remittere").  William  granti 
their  prayer,  but  refuses  the  money.  Hiey  strive  in  vain  to  find 
the  body.  Osgod  then  goes  home  and  brings  Eadgyth,  by  whon 
it  is  found.  The  body  is  then  taken  to  Waltham  amidst  a  vtfl 
concourse  both  of  Englishmen  and  Normans  (''  multis  hawna 
Normanniae  comitatCis  honorem  corpori  exhibentibus"). 

The  story  however  does  not  rest  only  on  the  authority  c^  tbe 
Waltham  writer.  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  247),  after  saying 
that  the  body  was  given  to  Gytha  (see  p.  51a),  adds,  ''aoc^tom 
itaque  apud  Waltham  sepelivit,  quam  ipse  ecclesiam  ex  proprio 
constructam  in  honore  Sanctae  Crucis  canonicis  impleverat"  Waee 
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(14093)  had  evidently  heard  two  or  three  stories,  and  with  his 
usual  discretion  he  avoided  committing  himself,  hut  he  distinctly 
asserts  a  burial  at  Waltham ; 

"Li  Keis  Heraut  fu  emportez,  Maiz  jo  ne  su  ki  Temporta, 

E  k  Varbam  fu  enterrez  ;  Ke  jo  oe  sai  ki  Tenterra." 

The  oontinuator  of  Wace's  Brut,  in  the  passage  which  I  have 
already  quoted  (see  above,  p.  743),  buries  Harold  in  the  choir  at 
'Waltham.  The  French  Biographer  of  Eadward  (4631)  tells  the 
same  story; 

"  Le  oon  le  roi  Haraad  unt  quis,        Par  la  pri^  sa  m^re. 
£  trayd  entre  lea  ocia :  Portez  fd  le  con  en  b^re, 

£  pur  CO  ke  il  rois  esteit,  A  Wautbam  est  mis  en  carcu. 


Grants  est  k'enterrez  seit  Kar  de  la  maisun  fundnr  fu. 


** 


Now,  in  harmonizing  these  accounts,  it  is  impossible  to  escape 
the  strong  contemporary  evidence  which  asserts  that  Harold's  body 
really  was  buried  on  the  coast  of  Sussex.     The  statements  of  Wil- 
liam of  Poitiers  and  Guy,  though  they  may  differ  in  one  or  two 
trifling  details,  must  be  admitted  as  to  the  main  fact.     But  the 
evidence  for  a  burial  at  Waltham  is  almost  equally  strong.     If  it 
-were  not  so,  how  did  the  tale  arise  1    A  tomb  of  Harold  was  one 
^fvhich  there  was  very  little  temptation  to  forge.    Harold  was  not  an 
acknowledged  saint,  whose  burial-place  would  be  a  profitable  object 
of  pilgrimage.     A  burial-place  of  the  penitent  at  Chester  might 
indeed  become  such  an  object,  but  hardly  that  of  the  fallen  hero  at 
Waltham.     The  only  writer  who  shows  any  disposition  to  canonize 
Harold  distinctly  removes  his  sepulchre  from  Waltham  (see  below, 
p.  759).     If  the  Waltham  tomb  was  a  forgery,  it  was  a  forgeiy 
.older  than  the  days  of  William  of  Malmesbury ;  it  was  a  forgery 
which  must  have  been  owing  to  motives  strongly  tinged  with 
political  feelings,  political  feelings  any  such  expression  of  which 
would,  we  may  be  pretty  sure,  have  been  put  down  at  once  by 
the  strong  hand  of  the  Norman  King.     The  statement  of  William 
of  Malmesbury  distinctly  proves  that  it  was  currently  believed,  not 
only  at  Waltham  but  generally,  that  Waltham  was  Harold's  burying- 
place.     And  I  need  not  say  that  William  of  Malmesbury  does  not 
write  in  the  interest  of  Waltham  or  of  England.   He  is  a  thoroughly 
independent  witness  ;  so  is  Wace,  who,  after  his  manner,  honestly 
confesses  his  ignorance  of  some  details,  while  he  distinctly  asserts 

3  ca 
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the  burial  at  Waltham.     So  early  and  so  extensive  a  &bric8l3(m  u 
their  narrativee  would  imply  seems  quite  out  of  the  question. 

The  unavoidable  inference  therefore  is  that  Harold  W83  fizst 
buried  on  the  rocks  of  Hastings  under  a  heap  of  stones,  and  after- 
wards was  translated  for  more  solemn  interment  in  the  minster  it 
Waltham.  This  view  I  worked  out  for  myself  in  1857  (see  toL  iL 
p,  428),  but  I  afterwards  found  that  I  had  been  forestalled  in  it  bj 
M.  de  Bonnechose  (iL  283)^  who  takes  this  theory  for  gFufted, 
without  reference  or  argument.  On  this  supposition,  we  ei& 
easily  account  for  all  the  reports.  William  of  Poitiers  and  Gtij  of 
Amiens,  in  recording  the  fight  of  Senlac,  recorded  that  boiial  of 
Harold  which  formed  part  of  their  story ;  a  later  translation  had 
no  interest  for  them.  The  Waltham  writers,  on  the  other  hsaAj 
naturally  dwelt  only  on  that  burial  which  formed  a  part  of  tkir 
own  local  history.  The  cairn-burial  was  something  which  tbej 
would  naturaUy  seek  to  slur  over,  and  to  throw  out  of  remenibnno& 
In  a  short  time  it  would  be  forgotten ;  the  date  of  the  funeral  at 
Waltham  would  be  shifted  back  two  or  three  months,  and  would  be 
held  to  have  immediately  followed  the  battle.  •  Even  writas  who 
had  no  connexion  with  Waltham,  writers  like  William  of  Malmea- 
bury  and  Wace,  would  naturally  think  most  of  that  burial  whidi 
had  left  a  visible  witness  before  the  eyes  of  men,  and  would  hive 
no  temptation  to  dwell  upon  the  hurried  ceremony  perfonned  faj 
William  Malet  upon  the  rocks  of  Sussex. 

And  lastly,  as  to  the  details  of  the  Waltham  stoiy,  as  to  the 
share  in  the  transaction  taken  by  the  two  Canons  and  by  Eadgytk 
Swanneshals.  The  story,  as  it  stands,  cannot  be  made  to  agree 
with  the  contemporary  statement  as  to  Harold's  fint  burial  at 
Hastings.  But  the  contradiction  is  little  more  than  a  contradletioD 
as  to  time.  The  Waltham  story  implies  that  the  body  was  foood 
and  was  buried  at  Waltham  within  a  few  days  after  the  battle.  The 
finding  and  the  burial  are  placed,  if  not  while  William  was  still 
on  the  hill  of  Senlac,  yet  at  any  rate  before  he  left  Hastinga  for 
Bomney.  This  is  of  course  distinctly  contradicted  by  William  of 
-Poitiers  and  Guy  of  Amiens.  But  if  we  believe  that  Harold's  body  wm 
translated  to  Waltham  at  the  time  of  William's  coronation  or  later, 
the  only  error  of  the  Waltham  writer  would  be  that  he  has  trana- 
posed  events  and  given  them  wrong  dates.  The  body  was  found,  <0 
he  states,  on  the  morrow  of  the  battle,  or  within  a  few  days  after  iti 
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but  tbe  banal  at  Waltham  did  not  take  place  till  two  or  three  months 

later.   Two  petitions  to  William  seem  to  be  rolled  into  one.  The  first, 

made  on  Senlac  or  at  Hastings,  was  followed  by  the  search  for  the 

body.     The  second,  made  at  a  later  time,  was  followed  by  Harold's 

translation  to  Waltham.    It  was  then  doubtless  that  William  offered 

a  burial  in  his  own  Battle  Abbey  instead.     It  is  on  this  view  that 

X  have  yentured  to  gromid  the  narrative  in  the  text.     And  I  am 

strengthened  in  doing  so  by  the  fact  that  there  are  several  small 

touches  in  which  all  accounts  agree.     William  of  Poitiers,  William 

of  Malmesbury,  and  the  Waltham  writer  all  agree  in  making  the 

Duke  refuse  the  offered  gold  of  Gytha  and  of  the  Canons.     So 

again  the  statement  of  William  of  Poitiers  that   Harold's  body 

was  recognized  by  certain  marks  exactly  falls  in  with  the  Waltham 

story.     The  Archdeacon  of  Lisieux  tells  us  that  certain  persons — 

to  him  it  was  quite  indifferent  who  they  were — ^found  Harold's 

body  in  a  particular  way.      The  Canon  of  Waltham  tells  us  who 

those  persons  were,  and  how  they  came  to  be  there.     Just  so 

William  of  Malmesbury,  recording  the  second  burial  only,  and 

placing  it  at  the  date  of  the  first,  speaks  of  Gytha  only,  just  as 

William  of  Poitiers  speaks  of  William  Malet  only.     If  Gytha  and 

the  Chapter  of  Waltham  joined  in  a  petition  for  the  removal  of  the 

body,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  a  writer  at  Malmesbury  thought 

chiefly  of  the  interposition  of  Gytha.     Osgpd,  iEthelric,  Eadgyth, 

were  persons  of  no  interest  or  importance  to  either  of  our  Williams; 

in  the  local  history  of  Waltham  they  doubtless  filled  a  great  place. 

I  believe  therefore  that  the  only  mistake  in  the  Waltham  story  is 

a  mistake  of  date,  the  mistake,  natural  under  the  circumstances,  of 

thinking  that  the  charitable  work  of  Eadg3rth  and  the  two  Canons 

was  at  once  followed  by  the  burial  at  Waltham.     I  cannot  believe 

that  their  story  is  mere   invention;    it  has  all  that  local  and 

persoDal  character  about  it  which  seems  to  imply  a  groimd-work  of 

truth.    The  introduction  of  Eadgyth  is  an  especial  mark  of  truth. 

The  Waltham  writers,  both  the  writer  De  Inventione  and   the 

Hographer,  are  clearly  a  little  puzzled  how  to  describe  her  position. 

It  is  most  unlikely  that  Harold's  clerical  panegyrists  would  either 

have  invented  an  imaginary  mistress  for  their  hero  or  have  exalted 

a  real  one  into  an  imaginary  prominence.     To  Eadgyth  herself, 

and  to  the  few  hints  that  we  have  as  to  her  personal  existence,  I 

give  another  note. 
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I  must  quote  one  writer  more.  Benoit  (37627)  foUowB  tfat 
story  of  the  first  burial  up  to  the  point  where  Harold's  bodr  is 
given  to  William  Malet^  but  he  declines  to  say  where  William 
buried  him. 

"  Li  reis  Herault  fu  aereliz ;  Mais  k  un  GuilJauiiie  Male^ 

Et  81  me  retrait  li  escriz.  Qui  n*ert  tosel  pas  ne  Taalet 

Que  an  m^re  por  loi  avoir  Mais  chevaUera  dun  e  vaiOaziz. 

Voot  au  dac  doner  grant  aveir ;  IcLst  Ten  fa  tant  depr^anz 

Mais  n'en  vout  unques  dener  prendre  Qu'il  li  dona  k  enfoir 

Ne  por  riena  nule  le  cors  rendre :  Li  oil  il  vendrett  k 


I  now  turn  to  the  legend  according  to  which  Harold  did  not  die 
at  Senlac.  Of  this  doctrine  Harold's  own  romantic  biographer 
is  the  great  prophet  But  however  much  he  may  have  embellished 
the  story,  he  is  not  to  be  charged  with  inventing  it.  It  is  found 
in  several  other  writers,  some  of  whom  are  earlier  than  himself. 
Thus  in  Qiraldus,  Itin.  Kamb.  ii.  1 1  (p.  140  Dimock),  aft«r  a  stoiy 
that  the  Emperor  Henry  the  Fifth  had  died  as  a  hermit  at  Chester, 
we  read  as  follows  ; 

"  Similiter  et  Haroldimi  Begem  se  habere  testantur  :  qui,  ultimiis 
de  gente  Saxonici  [Cambrensis  is  speaking]  Bex  in  AngliS,  publico 
apud  Hastinges  bello  cum  Normannis  congrediens,  pcsnas  sac- 
ciftnbendo  perjurii  luit ;  multisque,  ut  aiimt,  confossus  yulneribiis, 
oculoque  sinistro  sagittS  perdito  ac  perforate,  ad  partes  istas  vidQS 
evasit:  ubi  sauct^  conversatione  cujuBdam  urbis  ecclesisB  jugis  eft 
assiduus  contemplator  adhaerens,  vitamque  tamquam  anacfaoritictm 
ducens,  visB  ac  vitse  cursum,  ut  creditur,  feliciter  oonsummavit 
Ex  utriusque,  ut  fertur,  ultimi  articuli  confessione,  Veritas  antea 
non  comperta  demum  prodiit  publicata." 

So  ^thelred  of  Bievaux  (X  Scriptt.  394),  evidently  alluding  to 
the  same  story,  says  of  Harold,  '^  aut  niser^  occubuit  aut^  ut 
quidam  putant,  pcenitentisB  tantum  reservatus  evasit"  So  Qervaae 
of  Tilbury,  in  the  strange  story  which  I  have  already  analysed  (see 
above,  p.  693),  leaves  Harold's  death  and  escape  as  alternative 
stories.  "  HenJdus  utrum  fugd  sibi  consuluerit,  an  in  prcdio 
ceciderit,  adhuc  dubium  reliquit** 

Balph  of  Coggeshall  (Martene  and  Durand,  Ampliss.  Coll.  ▼.  801) 
records  Harold's  defeat  and  death,  and  adds,  "  quamvis  quidam  oon- 
tendant  ipsum  Haroldum  inter  occisos  delituisse,  noctum^ue  fogai 
lapsum  post  multas  peregrinationes  apud  Cestriam  eremiticam  vitam 
duxisse,  et  usque  ad  ultima  tempora  Begis  Henrici  Secundi  in  sancto 
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proposito  duraase/*     The  age  of  Harold  in  1 189  would  be  about 
x68  years. 

Ralph  Higden  (lib.  vi.  p.  286,  Gale)  quotes  William  of  Malmes- 
bury's  account  of  the  burial  at  Waltbam,  as  also  the  alternative 
statements  of  Qiraldus  and  iEthelred.  To  that  of  Giraldus  he 
-very  properly,  as  a  Chester  man^  adds  a  bit  of  local  detail.  The 
scene  of  Harold's  penance  was  "  oella  Sancti  Jacobi,  juxta  ecclesiam 
Sancti  Johannis." 

Bromton  (961)  quotes  the  accounts  of  William  of  Malmesbury 
and  Oiraldus,  without  naming  either.  He  prefers  William's 
account,  but  he  adds  some  details  to  the  other  story ;  ''  Oujus 
tiunba  in  ecclesid  Sancti  Johannis  Cestriee,  ad  dorsum  crucis  in 
medio  areas  crebrb  ostenditur.  Cum  quo  etiam,  dum  adhuc  vixit, 
ut  quidam  volunt,  Henricus  Primus  Rex  Anglise  de  WalM  rediens, 
apud  Cestriam  colloquium  habuit.  Sed  quia  inde  a  multis  dubitari 
solet,  e&  facilitate  contemnitur  qud  dicitur."  The  discourse  with 
Henry  the  First  would  be  either  iniii2orinii2i,in  which  latter 
year  Harold  would  be  about  a  hundred  years  old. 

Knighton  (2342)  quotes  William  of  Malmesbury,  without  naming 
him,  and  Giraldus  by  name,  with  Higden's  addition  about  the  cell 
of  Saint  James.  He  adds  ;  '^  De  istd  opinione  fiat  qualiter  poterit, 
hoc  unum  scio,  quod  tumulatio  ejus  cum  ima^ne  superpositd  in 
ecclesii  Abbathiss  de  Waltham  videre  adhuc  volentibus  ostenditur, 
ubi  dicitur  Haraldum  humatum  fuisse.*' 

But  this  Chester  story  is  not  the  only  one.  According  to 
another  account,  Harold  escaped  alive  from  the  battle,  but  died 
soon  after.  We  find  this  story  in  the  Liber  de  Castro  Ambasiss 
(D'Achery,  iii.  276) ;  "  Hseroldus  vincitur,  et  vulneratur  graviter, 
non  multdm  post  mortuus  est."  So  too  Harold's  great  Scandinavian 
admirer,  the  biographer  of  Olaf  Tryggwesson,  whom  I  have  already 
had  twice  to  quote  (see  above,  pp.  601, 613,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  542),  gives 
the  story  of  Harold's  escape  in  great  detail  (p.  263).  On  the  night 
after  the  battle,  a  churl  {'*  ]>orpkarl")  comes  to  rob  the  dead  bodies ; 
a  man  lying  among  the  dead  bodies  rebukes  him  sharply  for  so 
shameful  a  deed.  He  goes  home  and  tells  his  wife,  who  at  once 
insists  on  going  to  the  battle-field  with  a  horse  and  cart.  When 
she  has  got  there,  she  asks  whether  there  is  any  living  man  among 
the  bodies  who  can  speak  to  her.  A  voice  answers  that  there  is 
one  who  can,  and  one  only.  With  much  trouble  she  finds  the 
speaker  among  the  bodies ;  she  and  her  husband  put  him  on  the 
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cart  and  take  him  home.  They  wish  to  know  who  he  is,  bat  he 
never  tells  them  ;  ihey  infer  however  from  his  £M5e  and  from  his 
rich  garb  that  he  must  be  a  man  of  the  highest  rank.  The  writer 
explains  that  this  man  was  King  Harold,  that  he  had  faDen  throii^ 
weariness  and  loss  of  blood,  having  received  man j  wounds,  though 
none  of  them  were  mortal.  But  the  weight  of  the  dead  bodiei 
that  were  heaped  upon  him  hindered  him  frx>m  getting  awaj.  He 
is  taken  to  the  churl's  house,  and  there  recovers.  The  next  daj 
the  enemy  come  to  seek  for  his  body,  and  are  greatly  sorprised  not 
to  find  it.  Harold,  having  recovered,  determines,  by  the  example,  we 
are  told,  of  Olaf  Tryggwesson,  to  forsake  the  world,  and  to  give 
himself  to  heavenly  contemplation.  He  makes  himself  a  dwelling- 
place  under  a  rock,  and  abides  there  some  while.  On  his  death 
King  William  has  his  body  taken  to  London  and  buried  among 
the  former  Kings  ('*  Vilhialmur  Kongur  let  frera  lik  bans  i 
Lunduner,  oc  grafa  v^lega  hia  odrum  Kongum"). 

In  this  last  rather  unlucky  statement,  the  Scandinavian  writer, 
like  Guy  of  Amiens  (see  above,  p.  542),  overrates  the  antiquity 
of  Westminster,  which  is  doubtless  meant  by  London,  as  a  royal 
residence  and  burying-plaoe. 

Both  these  versions,  or  one  which  took  in  both,  were  known  to 
the  writer  De  Inventione,  who  indignantly  rejects  boUi  (c.  21). 
"  Quidquid  fabulentur  homines  quod  in  rupe  manserit  Dorobemic, 
et  nvper  defunctus  sepultus  sit  Cestriae,  pro  certo  quiescit  Walt- 
hamise."  There  are  parts  of  the  De  Inventione  which  must  have 
been  written  after  1 177.  Can  this  have  been  written  so  late  ?  May 
not  the  first  sketch  of  the  work  have  been  made  earlier  1 

The  other  Waltham  writer,  the  biographer  of  Harold,  had  the 
difficult  task  of  forcing  the  l^end  of  Harold's  escape  into  agree- 
ment with  the  fact  that  Harold's  tomb  existed  in  Waltham  minster, 
and  with  the  local  tradition  of  the  finding  of  the  body  by  Eadgyth. 
He  is  driven  to  the  very  awkward  shift  of  saying  that  Eadgytii 
found,  and  that  the  Canons  of  Waltham  solemnly  buried,  a  wrong 
body  (Chron.  Angl.  Norm.  ii.  209-212).  Eadgyth  reaches  the 
field ;  the  Normans  boast  of  Harold's  death ;  those  who  had  saved 
him  also  spread  abroad  the  same  rumour  for  their  own  ends.  **  Inter 
hsdc  mulieris  errorem  non  mirandum,  quae  desecti,  cruentati,  jam 
denigrati,  jam  foetentis  corporis  speciem  miniks  discemere  valens,  pro 
SDstimatione  publicd  truncatum  cadaver,  quum  aliud  non  inveniret 
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quod  certiibs  agnosceret  Regis  proprium,  rapuit  et  Becum  attulit 
alienum."  The  Canons  of  Waltham  are  equally  undisceming. 
"  Quod  [cadaver]  a  canonicis  reverenter  exoeptum^  indiscussi  rei 
veritate,  honest^  in  eoclesi^  Sanctes  Crucis  sepultam  est  traditum." 
This,  I  need  not  say^  is  neither  history  nor  legend  nor  romance, 
but  a  patched  up  story  of  the  poorest  kind.  Of  the  writer's  own 
story  I  have  given  a  sketch  in  the  text.  The  journey  into  Denmark 
is  by  no  means  ill  conceived,  when  we  remember  how  important  the 
intervention  of  Swend  Estrithson  in  English  affairs  soon  became. 
The  German  journey  also  falls  in  with  the  fact  that  William's  name 
was  dreaded  on  the  Rhine  as  well  as  on  the  Thames,  and  that  men 
feared  that  he  would  come  as  the  invader  of  the  continental,  as  well 
as  of  the  insular  Saxony  (see  Lambert^  1074).  When  hb  hopes  of 
foreign  aid  are  blighted,  Harold  first  takes  up  his  abode  on  the 
cliff  at  Dover  ('*  in  quidam  rupe  secus  Dovram,"  p.  1 98),  where  he 
abides  ten  years.  Then  he  goes  into  Shropshire  on  the  borders  of 
Wales  (pp.  199,  215),  where,  as  in  a  land  where  he  was  very  well 
known,  he  covers  his  face  with  a  cloth  (200)^  aod  calls  himself  by 
no  name  but  Christian.  He  suffers  much  from  the  "homines 
bestiales,"  the  "infidi  ferinique  homunculi"  (202)  of  those  parts, 
and  at  last,  under  the  guidance  of  an  angel  ('^ductu  comitattis 
angelico,''  204),  he  takes  up  his  abode  at  Chester^  in  Saint  James's 
chapel  by  Saint  John's  church  (220).  He  is  often  asked  whether  he 
had  been  in  the  battle  in  which  Harold  fell,  and  he  always  answers 
that  he  was.  Sometimes  he  is  asked  whether  he  is  not  Harold 
himself,  and  he  then  makes  an  evasive  answer ;  *'  Quando  apud 
Hastingas  dimicatum  est,  nuUus  Haroldo  me  carior  habebatur"(2o6). 
After  living  several  years  at  Chester  (220),  he  reveals  himself, 
-when  at  the  point  of  death,  to  Andrew,  a  priest  of  Saint  John's 
(221),  firom  whom  and  from  one  Moses  (220),  who  had  been 
Harold's  servant  both  in  Shropshire  and  at  Chester,  the  writer 
heard  the  story.  As  the  book  was  written  (185)  after  1206,  we 
here  again  find  Harold  living  to  a  patriarchal  age. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  these  stories 
as  professed  matters  of  history.  As  for  their  details,  the  notion 
of  Harold  taking  up  his  abode  on  a  rock  at  Dover  or  elsewhere 
seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  his  burial  on  the  rock  at  Hastings 
by  William  Malet.  The  way  in  which  Harold  is  said  to  have 
escaped  falls  in   exactly  with  the  remarkable  passage  of  Wace 
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which  I  quoted  in  p.  508,  and  it  was  most  likely  suggested  by  the 
real  escape  of  Esegar  and  Leofric,  and  no  doubt  of  othera  also. 

According  to  Harold's  Biographer  (211),  Gyrth  too  escaped  as 
well  as  his  brother.     This  tale  was  clearly  known  to  Wace,  who,  it 
will  be  remembered   (see  abo^e,  p.  749),  carefolly  avoids  com- 
mitting himself  to  Gyrth's  death.     According  to  the  l^end,  Gyrth 
was  seen  very  publicly  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  Second  (**  visas 
est  tam  ab  ipso  Bege  quam  a  magnatibus  terrse  et  populo").     He 
was  then,  as  is  not  wonderful,  very  old  (''erat  jam  tunc  grandsBTiis 
valdb^^),  but,  as  those  who  had  seen  him  told  the  writer,  very  tall 
and  handsome  ("  sicut  e&  tempestate  a  multis  accepimus  qui  eum 
viderant^   venustus    adspectu,   facie    decerns,  proceritate   corporis 
admodum  longus").     Walter,  the  first  Abbot  of  the  new  foundation 
at  Waltham,  with  certain  of  his  brethren,  met  him  at  the  King's 
court  at  Woodstock,  and  inquired  most  particularly  whether  they 
were  right  in  believing  that  the  bones  of  Harold  lay  at  Waltham 
C^diligenter  scisdtari  studuit  utrum  reverie  dneres  germani  sui  in 
suo,  ut  credebatur,  monasterio  servarentur").     Gyrth  answered  in 
English  that  they  might  have  the  body  of  some  churl,  but  not  that 
of  Harold  {**  Anglic^  respondit^  '  Rusticum,'  ait,  'quemlibet  babers 
potestis ;  Haroldum  non  habetis' ").    He  even  went  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Cross  of  Waltham,  and,  being  shown  his  brother's  tomb, 
he  again  distinctly  affirmed  that  Harold  was  not  there  {^*  obliqu^ 
illud  intuitus,  'non,'  ait,  Miomo  sdt' — sic  enim  jurabat — 'non  hie 
jacet  Haroldus' ").    This  is  told  on  the  authority  of  Midiael,  Cham- 
berlain of  the  Church  of  Waltham,  who  heard  Gyrth  say  it.     Here 
we  find  Gyrth,  as  well  as  Harold,  living  to  an  age  which  might 
justify  the  chronology  of  Ivanhoe. 

Lastly,  the  savage  way  in  which  this  writer  attacks  William  of 
Malmesbury  (207)  is  worth  noticing.  He  remarks  how  the 
"  facundissimus  Meldunensis  Willelmus"  professes  impartiality  in  his 
judgements  (^'  promittit  se  medium  inter  obtrectantium  necnon  et 
commendantium  partes  incessurum").  But  mark  how  this  impartial 
writer  treats  HJarold  (208) ; 

^  Ceeterum  in  aliis  quse  de  meritis  Haroldi  vel  moribus,  prout  ani 
mus  tulit  aut  fama  suggessit,  aureo  nunc,  nunc  verb  piceo  conmnen- 
tatus  est  stilo,  venali^  forth  exorbitaverit  a  tramite  veri,  in  ipsom 
vei^  christum  Deum  [Dei )]  truculentiiis  deliquit    Tres  enim  lanceas 
in  ipsum  violentus  intorsit,  quibus  non  tam  illius  personam  quam 
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ipsam  contigit  impeti  veritatem.  Diidt  enim  ictu  sagittn  capite 
Yulnerato  oppetisse,  dixit  militem  qui  B,egi  mortuo  femur  inciderat 
Ducis  censurd  yictoris  ab  exercitu  pulsum,  rettulit  a  matre  funus 
r^um  oblati  pecunil  a  Triuropbatore  Willehuo  postulatum,  sed 
reoeptum  absque  pecunii,  apud  Waltbam  tumulatum.  Sic  in  feniur, 
sic  in  caput,  sic  in  omne  bominis  corpus,  lingua  licentii!ks  debac- 
cbatur  oratoris  danculb  scriptitantis  quam  militis  armata  manus 
in  propatulo  dimicantis." 

Literary  controversy  was  at  least  as  bitter  in  tbe  tbirteeoth 
century  as  it  is  in  tbe  nineteentlL  But  in  contrast  to  tbe  wicked 
monk  of  Malmesbury,  tbe  Biograpber  gives  us  tbe  praises  of  anotber 
vrriter  wbo  left  tbe  question  of  Harold's  deatb  undecided ;  '^  Tem- 
perantii^  scripsit  bujus  ipsius  scriptoris  contemporaneus,  venerabilis 
admodum  Abbas  Edelredus." 


NOTE  NN.  p.  514. 
Eadqyth   Swankeshals. 

OUB  direct  notices  of  Harold's  mistress  Eadgytb  come  from  tbe 
two  Waltbam  writers,  wbo  plainly  describe  ber  as  a  concubine,  or 
at  most  as  a  Danisb  wife,  tbougb  tbey  evidently  try  to  veil  ber 
position  under  a  mist  of  words.  In  tbe  De  Inventione,  c.  21,  we 
read,  '^  Placuit . . .  mulierem  quam  ante  sumptum  Anglorum  regimen 
dilexerat,  Editbam  cognomento  Swannesbals,  quod  Gallice  sonat 
coUum  cygnij  secum  adducere,  quee  Domini  Regis  quandoque  cubi- 
cularia  secretiora  in  eo  signa  noverat  cseteris  ampliiis,  ad  ulteriora 
intima  secretorum  admissa."  Witb  tbe  eubicvlotfria  of  tbis  writer 
we  may  compare  Sir  Jobn  Maundevile,  c.  ix. ;  ^  And  Abrabam  bad 
anotber  son  Tsmael,  tbat  be  gat  upon  Agar  bis  Chambrere,*^  Tbe 
Biograpber  of  Harold  (p.  2  to)  brings  in  ^'quamdam  sagacis  animi 
feminam  nomine  Editbam  .  .  .  base  enim  prte  cseteris  femina 
commodiiis  videbatur  ad  boc  destinanda,  quss  inter  millia  mor- 
tuorum  illius  quem  inquirebat  eo  quoque  faciliiis  decemeret,  eo 
quod  benevolentiiis  tractaret  exuvias,  quo  eum  arctiils  amaverat 
et  pleuiiis  noverat,  utpote  quam  tbalami  ipsius  secretis  liberiiis 
interfuisse  constaret/' 

A  mistress  of  Harold  ("qusedam  concubina  Heraldi")  is  men- 
tioned in  Domesday,  2,  as  bolding  tbree  bouses  at  Canterbury 
T.R.E.    See  Ellis,  L  316  ;  il  8i» 
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An  Eadgyth  or  Eadgifu — ^the  two  names  are  hopeleasly  con- 
founded— of  the  Swan's  Neck,  "  Edgyye  SwannesbaLs,"  occara  in 
the  Chronicle  of  John  of  Oxenedes^  p.  292  (cf.  ElliSy  ii.  81).  She 
is  mentioned  in  the  driest  way,  without  reference  to  Harold  or 
to  anything  else,  in  a  list  of  benefactors  to  the  Abbey  of  Saint 
Benet  of  Holm,  to  which  she  gaye  Thurgarton  in  Norfolk  (c£ 
Domesday,  ii.  216  a).  Along  with  her  are  found  the  names  of 
Earl  Balph  and  Ralph  the  Staller^  who  are  carefully  distinguished 
(see  aboTC,  p.  7  53).  The  gifts  of  all  these,  and  of  many  other  persons, 
were  confirmed  by  King  Eadward  in  1046. 

John  of  Oxenedes  wrote  after  1292.  His  authority  therefore 
for  an  historical  fact  would  be  nowhere ;  but  when  he  is  plainly 
copying  an  earlier  list  of  benefiactors  without  any  special  object,  his 
witness  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  contemporary. 

I  am  certainly  inclined  to  identify  the  swan-necked  lady  of  the 
Waltham  story  with  the  swan-necked  lady  of  the  Saint  Benet's 
catalogue.  And  in  default  of  evidence  to  the  pontrary,  we  may 
also  identify  her  with  Harold's  Canterbury  mistress.  Eadgyth  was 
clearly  a  Norfolk  woman  by  birth,  but  there  ib  nothing  wondorful 
in  her  having  property  within  her  lover*s  later  Earldom.  But 
if  she  was  a  benefactress  of  Saint  Benet's  in  or  before  1046,  she 
was  no  longer  young  in  1066.  That  is  to  say,  Harold's  con- 
nexion with  her  began  during  his  East-Anglian  government,  be- 
tween 1045  and  1053.  This  also  makes  it  likely  that  she  was 
the  mother  of  all  Harold's  children,  except  Wulf,  who  was  doubtless 
the  son  of  Ealdgyth  (see  p.  511).  We  hear  nothing  of  any  earlier 
wife  of  Harold,  and  the  incidental  way  in  which  Harold's  sons  are 
first  mentioned  some  time  after  their  father's  death,  falls  in  widi 
the  notion  of  their  illegitimacy. 

Another  question  is  whether  Eadgyth  Swanneshals  is  the  same 
as  "  Eddeva  pulcra,"  "  faira,"  or  "  dives,"  who  appears  in  Domesday 
as  holding  lands  in  various  parts  of  England,  East-Anglia  among 
them.  Sharon  Turner  (Hist.  Eng.  L  53)  makes  them  the  same,  but 
the  identity  is  disputed  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis  (ii.  79)  and  Lappenberg 
(556).  Sir  H.  Ellis  further  identifies  Eddeva  Fulcra  with  the 
Lady  Ealdgyth.  This  last  does  not  seem  to  me  at  all  likely ;  as 
to  the  identification  of  Eddeva  Pulcra  with  Eadgyth  Swanneshals, 
there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  either  way.  There  is  also  another 
East- Anglian  Eadgyth,  "Edied  qusedam  libera  femina/'  (Domes- 
day, ii.  286),  who  is  clearly  distinct  from  Eddeva  Pulcra,  but  who 
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may  or  may  not  be  Eadgyth  Swanneshals.  And  I  cannot  help 
noticing  the  will  of  an  East-Anglian  lady  named  Wulfg3rth  (Cod. 
Dipl.  iy.  1 06),  in  which  a  female  name,  which  is  evidently  corrupt, 
bat  which  must  be  meant  for  Eadgyth  or  Ealdgyth,  comes  into  dan- 
gerous neighbourhood  with  the  name  of  Harold.  Wulfgyth  leaves 
land  to  two  daughters  and  to  various  churches ;  then  follows,  **  And 
ic  ge-an  M\gf^  minre  d&ter  %8es  landes  set  Certsecere  and  set 
Elssetesforde  and  ^ses  wuda  %e  ic  legde  %erto ;  and  ic  ge-an  God- 
wine  Eorle  and  Haralde  Eorle  Fri^ttines."  I  cannot  identify  these 
places.  The  date  is  1046.  Is  it  possible  that  Eadg3rth  Swanneshals 
was  Wulfgyth's  daughter,  and  that  her  mother's  bequest  formed 
her  benefaction  to  Saint  Benet's  1 

As  to  the  relation  between  Harold  and  Eadgyth,  it  looks  very 
much  as  if  it  was  a  case  of  the  Danish  marriage.  Eadgyth  and 
Caldgyth  very  likely  answered  to  the  two  iElfgifus  in  the  life  of 
Cnut,  and  to  Sprota  and  Liutgardis  in  the  life  of  William  Long- 
sword.  Anyhow  the  connexion  was  "ante  sumptum  Anglorum 
regimen." 

There  are  one  or  two  other  passages  which  look  as  if  Harold's 
relations  with  women  were  known  to  be  a  weak  point  in  his 
character,  in  opposition  to  the  good  example  set  in  this  respect 
by  both  William  and  Tostig.  Thus  William  of  Poitiers  (see  vol. 
ii.  p.  540)  calls  him  "luxurii  foedus ;"  Guy  (261)  calls  him 
**  perjuruB  Rex  et  adulter,"  where  however  the  union  of  the  two 
charges  makes  it  possible  that  "adulter"  is  meant  to  stigmatize 
the  marriage  contracted  with  Ealdgyth  by  one  who  was  betrothed 
to  the  daughter  of  William.  The  French  Biographer  of  Eadward, 
in  one  of  his  great  revilings  of  Harold  (4460),  b&jb  that  he 

"Gen tils  femmes  enbastardist ; 
Pur  aver  yeut  mariage." 

The  former  line  may  refer  to  Eadgyth,  as  the  latter  clearly  implies 
a  political  marriage  with  Ealdgyth  ;  but  the  passage  seems  to  have 
been  oddly  misunderstood  by  Knighton  (2339);  "Nee  aliquam 
uxorem  ducere  voluit,  sed  vi  oppressit  filias  baronum  et  procerum 
et  militum  de  regno,  quod  ipsi  segrb  ferebant."  All  this  has  most 
likely  arisen  out  of  our  one  Eadg3rth,  but  it  seems  to  point  to  her 
as  a  woman  of  position,  possibly  as  "  Eddeva  pulcra  et  dives." 
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NOTE  00.   p.  631. 
The  iETHELTNQ  Eadgas. 

I  DO  not  know  that  there  is  any  distinct  evidenoe  to  fix  the 
age  of  Eadgar.     I  have  not  come  across  any  distinct  statement 
either  as  to  the  date  of  his  birth  or  as  to  the  date  of  his  parents* 
marriage.     His  father  died  in  1057 ;  so  he  must  have  been  nine 
years  old  at  least  in  1066,  and  of  course  he   may  have  been 
much  older.     We  have  seen  seyeral  passages  (see  pp.  536,  527) 
where  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  boy  ("puer")  and  as  being  too  young 
to  reign.     On  the  other  hand  he  was  able  (see  Ghron.  Wig.  in 
anno)  to  exercise  a  certain  will  of  his  own  with  regard  to  the 
marriage  of  his  sister  Margaret  in  1067.      He  was  alive,   but 
old,  at  some  time  between  1106  and  1125,  when  William  of 
Malmesbury  wrote  his  third  book.     See  Mr.  Hardy's  note,  iiL  251, 
and  Ellis,  i.  409.     The  former  date  is  forty-nine,  the  latter  sixty- 
eight,  years  after  Eadgar's  coming  to  England.     We  have  therefore 
no  certain  data  at  all ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  most  likelj  that, 
though  young,  he  was  not  a  mere  child,  at  the  time  of  his  election 
in  October.     It  was  probably  not  so  much  mere  lack  of  years,  as 
his  incapacity,  his  foreign  birth,  his  lack  of  the  technical  position 
of  a  King's  son,  which  shut  him  out  in  January,  especially  when 
put  into  competition  with  the  overwhelming  merits  of  Harold. 
In  October  he  had  no  competitor  better  than  Eadwine.     Perhaps 
those  who  spoke  of  him  as  a  mere  child  were  deceived  by  the 
ambiguous  description,  '^  Eadgar  cUd^  which  is  grren  to  him  in 
the  Chronicles,  and  by  which  he  was  probably  known. 

Hardjmg  (see  above,  p.  608)  makes  Harold  invest  Eadgar  with 
an  Earldom.  Lappenberg  (532 ;  Thorpe,  ii.  274)  gives  him  the 
Earldom  of  Oxford.  No  authority  is  quoted,  and  the  statement 
can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  known  position  of  Qyrth  (see 
vol.  ii.  p.  561).  Indeed  the  evidence  is  against  Eadgar's  holding 
any  Earldom.  All  the  undoubted  Earls  are  scrupulously  called  Earls 
in  the  Chronicles;  Eadgar  is  always  either  "  cild"  or  "iE^ling." 

Our  reckoning  as  to  Eadgar's  age  is  further  perplexed  by  Uie 
appearance  of  a  person  described  as  ''  Edgar  Adding"  so  late  as 
1 1 58  and  1 167.  See  Mag.  Rot.  Pip.  Northumberland,  in  Hodg- 
son's History  of  Northumberland,  part  iii.  vol.  iii.  pp.  3,  1 1.     This 
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entry  gives  us  a  choice  of  three  difficulties,  any  one  of  which  is 
somewhat  alarming.  Either  the  person  so  called  is  Eadgar  himself, 
in  which  case,  like  Harold  and  Gyrth  in  the  legend,  he  must  have 
lived  to  the  age  of  no  at  the  very  least.  Or  it  is  a  son  of  Ead- 
gar ;  hut  we  hear  nothing  of  any  wife,  mistress,  or  children  of 
his  ;  and  a  lawful  son  of  Eadgar  would,  like  Eadgar  himself,  have 
stood  awkwardly  in  the  way  of  Henry  the  Second's  claim  to  re- 
present the  Old-English  royal  house.  Failing  these  two  unlikely 
alternatives,  we  have  one  equally  unlikely,  that  some  person  not  of 
royal  descent  was  spoken  of  as  ''  Adeling." 


NOTE  PP.  p.  544. 
The  Submission  at  Berkhampstead. 

For  once  I  venture  to  set  aside  the  authority  of  the  Chronicles. 
I  do  not  think  that  Eadwine  and  Morkere  could  have  been  at 
Berkhampstead.  Their  presence  there  is  asserted  by  the  Worcester 
Chronicle  and  also  by  Florence,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it 
can  be  reconciled  with  Florence's  own  account  of  their  move- 
ments just  before  (see  p.  531).  They  are  not  mentioned  by 
William  of  Poitiers,  who  makes  them  submit  to  William  at  Barking 
after  his  coronation  (147,  148).  The  Archdeacon  is  capable  of 
any  disregard  of  chronology,  but  he  is  not  likely  to  have  cut  the 
Berkhampstead  submission  into  two  or  to  have  imagined  a  sub- 
mission at  Barking  which  did  not  take  place.  A  submission  of 
Eadwine  and  Morkere  after  the  coronation  falls  in  much  better 
with  the  rest  of  the  story  than  a  submission  before.  And  it  is  less 
violent  to  suppose  that  their  names  have  got  into  the  Chronicle  in 
a  wrong  place — a  process  which  the  likeness  of  the  names  Barking 
and  Berkhampstead  would  make  specially  easy — than  to  suppose  that 
the  story  in  William  of  Poitiers  is  an  invention  without  a  motive. 

Had  Stigand  a  share  in  the  submission  of  Berkhampstead? 
William  of  Poitiers  specially  introduces  him ;  indeed  he  is  the  only 
person  whom  he  mentions  by  name  (141) ;  but  he  brings  him  to 
Wallingford ;  "  Adveniens  eodem  [Wallingford]  Stigandus,  Pontifex 
Metropolitanus,  manibus  ei  sese  dedit,  fidem  sacramento  confir- 
mavit,  abrogans  Athelinum,  quem  leviter  elegerat."  But  the  whole 
story  is  a  model  of  geographical  confusion  ;  Berkhampstead  is  not 
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mentioned;  the  request  of  the  English  that  William  will  aooept 
the  Crown,  the  debate  on  the  question,  and  the  speech  of  Hamon 
of  Thouars,  are  all  placed  "  statim  ut  Lundonia  conspectut  patebat.'' 
I  have  ventured  to  transfer  all  these  events  to  Berkhampstead,  where 
it  is  plain  from  Florence  and  the  Worcester  Chronicle  that  the  diief 
act  of  submission  took  place.  But  the  presence  or  abs^ioe  of 
Stigand  is  a  knotty  point.  He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Chronide^ 
nor  in  the  fuller  list  in  Florence,  which  seems  to  be  special! j  meant 
as  a  complete  list  of  the  Bishops  present.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
is  the  only  person  named  by  William  of  Poitiers,  and  it  ia  certain 
that  he  must  have  submitted  before  the  coronation.  Is  it  po»ble 
that,  when  submission  was  unavoidable,  he  was  the  first  to  submit, 
and  that  he  met  William  at  Wallingford  before  the  others  met  him 
at  Berkhampstead  )  The  two  English  writers  leave  WaUingford  oat 
altogether,  but  William  must  have  crossed  the  Thames  somewhere, 
and  there  seems  no  reason  to  reject  William  of  Poitiers'  statement 
that  he  crossed  it  at  Wallingford. 

Sir  Henry  Ellis  (ii  267)  quotes  a  story  which  is  said  to  be  in 
William  of  Poitiers,  but  which  I  cannot  find  there,  how  one  Wigod 
of  Wallingford  received  and  entertained  William  at  Wallingford, 
till  Stigand  and  others  came  there  to  make  their  submission.  Of 
this  I  can  say  nothing,  but  Wigod  of  Wallingford  is  a  real  man, 
occurring  in  Domesday  (62, 150)  and  elsewhere.  ^*  Wigod  Minster** 
signs  a  doubtful  charter  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  189,  and  **  Wigodus  B^[is 
pincema"  signs  the  Waliham  charter  (iv.  159).  In  the  writ  (Cod. 
Dipl  iv.  215)  addressed  to  Bishop  Wulfsige  and  Earl  Gyrth  and  €be 
Thegns  of  Oxfordshire,  dating  therefore  between  1058  and  1066, 
the  King  also  greets  *^  mfnne  \6fne  may  Mygod  on  Walingeforde," 
and  ^ves  him  instructions  which  show  that  he  was  high  in  the 
royal  confidence.  We  should  surely  read  ''  Wygod."  The  kinsfolk 
of  Eadward  are  endless.  Do  ^'mage''  and  '' consanguineus"  really 
mean  no  more  than  "  well-beloved  Cousin"  when  addressed  by  a 
modem  Sovereign  to  a  modem  Earl  9 
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Stobaei  Florilegiiim.    Ad  MSS.  fidem  emendavit  et  supplevit  T. 

Gaisford,  S.T.P.    Tomi  IV.    1822.  8vo.  cloth,  i/. 

Btobaei  Eologarum  Physicarum  et  Ethicarum  libri  duo.  Accedit 
HierocUs  Commentarius  in  aurea  carmina  Pythagoreoram.  Ad  MSS.  Codd. 
recensuit  T.  Gaisford,  S.T.P.    Tomi  II.    1850.  8to.  do&^  1  u. 

Xenophon:   Historia  Graeca,  ex  recensione   et  cum  annotationibis 

L.  Dindorfii.     Second  Edition.    1852.  %yo.  c/olfr,  los.  6d, 

Xenophon:  Expeditio  Cyri,  ex  rec.  et  cum  annotatt  L.  DindoifiL 

Second  Edition.    1855.  8vo.  dotb,  los.  6d. 

Xenophon:  Institutio  Cyri,  ex  rec.  et  cum  annotatt  L. Dindorfii.  1857. 

8yo.  cloth,  I  Of.  6d. 

Xenophon :  Memorabilia  Socratis,  ex  rec.  et  cum  annotatt  L.  DindoifiL 

1862.  8vo.  cloth,  p,  6d. 

Xenophon :  Opuscula  Politica  Equestria  et  Venatica  cum  Arriani  Libdk) 
de  Venatione,  ex  rec.  et  cum  annotatt.  L.  Dindorfii.  1866.  8vo.  cloth,  los.  6d. 


Printed  at  the  Clarendon  Press. 


THE  HOLY  SCBIPTUBES,  &o. 
fTlie  Holy  Bible  in  the  earliest  English  Versions,  made  from  the  Latin 

Vulgate  by  John  Wycliffe  and  his  followers :  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Forsholl  and 
Sir  F.  Madden.  4  vols.  1850.  royal  4to.  cloth,  Pric%  reduced  from  5/.  15s.  6^. 
*o  3/.  3». 

ft 

Tlie  Holy  Bible :  an  exact  reprint,  page  for  page,  of  the  Authorized 
Version  published  in  the  year  161 1.    Demy  4to.  half  bound,  i/.  is. 

VetuB  Testamentum  Graece  cmn  Variis  Lectionibus.    Editionem  a 

R.  Holmes,  S.T.P.  inchoatam  continuavit  J.  Parsons,  S.T.B.  Tomi  V.  1798- 
1827.  folio,  in  sbeett.    Price  reduced  from  lol.  to  7/. 

Vetns  Testamentum  Graece  secundmn  exemplar  Vaticanum  Romae 

cditum.  Accedit  potior  varietas  Codicis  Alexandrini.  Tomi  III.  1848.  i2mo. 
eiotb,  14s. 

Qrigenis  Hexaplorum  quae  supersunt;  sive,  Veterum  Interpretum 
Graecomm  in  totum  Vetus  Testamentum  Fragmenta.  Edidit  Fridericus 
Field,  A.M. 

Tom.  il.  Fasc.  I.  1867.  4to.  1/.       Tom.  11.  Fasc.  11.  1868.  4to.  16s, 
Pentateuchus   Hebraeo-Samaritanus    Charactere    Hebraeo-Chaldaico. 

Edidit  B.  Blayney.    1790.  8vo.  clotb,  3s. 

Iiibri    Psalmorum  Versio   antiqua  Latina,   cum  Paraphrasi   Anglo- 

Saxonica.     Edidit  B.  Thorpe,  F.A.S.    1835.  8vo.  clotb,  los.  6d. 

Iiibri  Psalmorum  Versio  antiqua  Gallica  e  Cod.  MS.  in  Bibl.  Bod- 

leiana  adservato,  una  cum  Versione  Metrica  aliisque  Monumentis  pervetustis. 
Nunc  primum  descripsit  et  edidit  Frandscus  Michel,  Phil.  Doct.  i860.  8vo.  cloib, 
los.  6d, 

Iiibri  Frophetarum   Majorum,  cum  Lamentationibus  Jeremiae,   in 

Dialecto  Linguae  Aegyptiacae  Memphitica  seu  Coptica.  Edidit  cum  Versione 
Latina  H.  Tattam,  S.T.P.    Tomi  II.    1853.  8vo.  cloib,  I'js. 

Iiibri  duodecim  Frophetarum  Minorum  in  Ling.  Aegypt,  vulgo 

Coptica.    Edidit  H.  Tattam,  A.M.    1836.  8vo.  cloib,  8s.  6d. 

n'oYum  Testamentum  Graece.   Antiquissimorum  Codicum  Textus  in 

online  parallelo  dispositi.  Accedit  coUatio  Codicis  Sinaitici.  Edidit  £.  H.  Han- 
sell,  S.T.B.    Tomi  III.    1864.  8vo.  balf  morocco,  a/.  12s.  6d. 

"NoTom.  Testamentum  Graece.  Accedunt  parallela  S.  Scripturae  loca, 

necnon  vetus  capitulorum  notatio  et  canones  Eusebii.  Edidit  Carolus  Lioyd, 
S.T.P.R.,  necnon  Episcopus  Oxoniensis.    1863.  i8mo.  cloib,  3s. 

The  same  on  writing  paper,  with  large  margin,  small  4to.    clo/h^ 
IOC.  6J. 

XTovum  Testamentum   Oraece  juxta  exemplar  Millianum.     1868. 

1 2mo.  cloib,  a«.  6d. 

The  same  on  writing  paper,  with  large  margin,  small  4to.    clo/h, 
6s.  6d. 

The  New  Testament  in  Greek  and  English,  on  opposite  pages, 

arranged  and  edited  by  E.  Cardwell,  D.D.     a  vols.  1837.  crown  8vo.  cloib,  6s, 
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i  Testamenti  Versio  Syriaoa  FhOozeniana.     Edidit  Jos. 

S.T.P.    Tomi  IV.   1778-1803.  410.  do&^  \l.  8«. 

n'ovum  Testaxnentom  Coptice,  cura  D.  Wilkins.     17 16.  4ta  dtik, 
las.  6d 

Appendix  ad  edit  N.  T.  Gr.  e  Cod.  MS.  Alexandrino  a  C.  G.  Woide 
descripti.    Sabjidtur  Codids  Vaticani  coUatio.    1799.  fol.  doib^  a/.  2s. 

Eyangelionim  Versio  Gothica,  cum  Interpr.  et  Annott  £.  BeoxdiL 

Edidit,  et  Gram.  Goth,  praemisit,  £.  Lye,  A.M.   1759.  4to.  dolfr,  12s.  6dL 

Biateesaron ;  sive  Historia  Jesu  Christi  ex  ipsis  Evangelistamm  veibis 

apte  dispositis  confecta.    Ed.  J.  White.  1856.  lamo.  do^^  3c.  ddL 

Canon  Mnratorianns.    The  earliest  Catalogue  of  the  Books  of  the 

New  Testament.  Edited  with  Notes  and  a  Facsimile  of  the  MS.  in  the  AmfanMan 
libiaiy  at  Milan,  by  S.  P.  Tregelles,  LL.D.  1868.  4to.  cloifr,  lOt.  ^d. 

The  Five  Books  of  Maccabees,  in  English,  with  Notes  and  Dlustia- 

tions  by  Henry  Cotton,  D.C.L.    1833.  8yo.  doib,  los.  6tf. 

The  Onnnlnm,  now  first  edited  from  the  original  Manuscript  in  the 

Bodldan  Library  (Anglo-Saxon  and  English),  by  R.  M.  White,  D^.     a  toIsi. 
185a.  8vo.  c/oi!6,  i/.  Is. 

Horae  Hebraicae  et  Talmudioae,  a  J.  Lightfoot    A  new  Editim^  by 

R.  Ganddl,  M.A.    4  vols.  1859.  8vo.  do&,   Pric*  rtduetd  fnm  a/,  as.  Jb  il  il 


FATHEB8   OF  THS   CUUKCH,  4to. 
Catenae  Graeoorum  Fatnun  in  Novum  Testamentum.     Edidit  J.  A 

Cramer,  S.T.P.    Tomi  VIII.  1838-1844.  8to.  cUA^  a/.  4s. 

dementis  Alexandrini  Opera^  ex  recensione  Guil.  DindorfiL    Tomi 

IV.  8vo.     {Ntarly  rtady.) 

Cyrilli  Archiepiscopi  Alexandrini  in  XII  Prophetas.  Edidit  P.  £.  Posej, 
A.M.    Tomi  11.  1868.  Svo.  doA,  a/,  as. 

Cyiilli  Archiepiscopi  Alexandrini  Commentarii  in  Lucae  Evangelium 
quae  supersunt  Syriace.  E  MSS.  apud  Mus.  Britan.  edidit  R.  Payne  Sniitih, 
A.M.  1858.  4to.  doib,  i/.  as. 

The  same,  translated  by  R.  Payne  Smith,  M.A.  2  vols.  1859.  Svo.  ckA, 
14*. 

Ephraemi    Syri,    Rabulae   Episcopi    Edesseni,    Balaei,   aliorumqae, 

Opera  Selecta.    E  Codd.  Syriads  MSS.  in  Museo  Britannico  et   Bihiiotheca 
Bodleiana  asservatis  primus  edidit  J.  J.  Overbedc.  1865.  8yo.  dbifr,  xL  is. 

A  Latin  translation  of  the  above,  by  the  same  Editor.    Preparing, 


ii  Famphili  Eclogae  Propheticae.    E.  Cod.  MS.  nunc  primom 

edidit  T.  Gaisford,  S.T.P.    184a.  8vo.  do&,  10$.  6d. 

Busebii  Famphili  Evangelicae  Praeparationis  Libri  XV.     Ad  Codd. 

MSS.  recensuit  T.  Gaisford,  S.T.P.    Tomi  IV.    1843.  Svo.  doA,  i/.  los. 


Printed  at  the  Clarendon  Press. 


ii  Pamphili  Evangelicae  Demonstrationis  Libri  X.     Recensuit 

T.  Gaisford,  S.T.P.    Tomi  II.    1852.  8vo.  elotb,  15s. 


ii  Pamphili  contra  Hieroclem  et  Marcellum  Libri.     Recensuit 

T.  Gaisford,  S.T.P.    1852.  8vo.  cUUb,  p. 

Ensebii  Pamphili  Historia  Ecclesiastica.    Edidit  £.  Burton,  S.T.P.R. 

1856.  8vo.  doOf,  8c.  6d. 

BuBebii   Pamphili  Historia  Ecclesiastica  :    Annotationes  Variorum. 

Tomi  II.   1842.  8yo.  doth,  17s. 

Svagrii  Historia  Ecclesiastica,  ex  recensione  H.  Valesii.    1844.  8vo. 
clodf,  4s. 

Ori^enis  Philosophumena ;  sive  omnium  Haeresium  Refutatio.     £ 

Codioe  Parisino  nunc  primum  edidit  Emmanuel  MiUer.    1851.  8vo.  cioib,  lot. 

Patnim  Apostolioorum,  S.  Qementis  Romani,  S.  Ignatii,  S.  Polycarpi, 

quae  supersunt.    Edidit  Guil.  Jacobson,  S.T.P.R.  Tomi  II.  Fourth  Edition,  1863. 
8vo.  cloAf  i/.  IS. 

Seliquiae  Saorae  secundi  tertiique  saeculi.     Recensuit  M.  J.  Routh, 

S.T.P.    Tomi  V.    Second  Edition.   1846-1848.  8vo.  elotb.    Price  reduced  from 
a/.  IIS.  to  i/.  5s. 

Sisriptorum  Ecclesiastioorum  Opusoiila.     Recensuit  M.  J.  Routh, 

S.T.P.     Tomin.     Third  Edition.  \%ffi.  %yo.  cloth.    Price  reduced  from  il.  to  \os. 

Socratis  Scholastici  Historia  Ecclesiastica.    Gr.  et  Lat.    Edidit   R. 

Hussey,  S.T.B.  Tomi  III.  1853.  8vo.  cloth.  Price  reduced  from  i/.  iis.^.  to  i/.  is. 


i  Historia  Ecclesiastica.     Edidit  R.  Hussey,  S.T.B.    Tomi  III. 

1859.  8vo.  cloth.     Price  reduced  from  \l.  6s.  6d.  to  il.  is. 

Theodoreti  Ecclesiasticae  Historiae  Libri  V.    Recensuit  T.  Gaisford, 

ST.P.  1854.  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Theodoreti  Graecarum  Affectionum  Curatio.  Ad  Codices  MSS.  re- 
censuit T.  Gaisford,  S.T.P.   1839.  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Dowling  (J.  G.)  Notitia  Scriptorum  SS.  Patrum  aliorumque  vet. 
Eccles.  Mon.  quae  in  Collectionibus  Anecdotorum  post  annum  Christi  kdcc. 
in  lucem  edids  continentur.  1839.  8yo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 


ECCLESIASTICAL   HISTOBY,  BIOGRAPHY,  &o. 
Baedae  Historia  Ecdesiastioa.     Edited,   with  English  Notes,  by 

George  H.  Moberly,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  C.  C.C.,  Oxford.  1869.  crown  8vo.  eloih, 
ics.  Sd, 

Bingham's  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  other  Works. 

10  Tols.  1855.  8vo.  cloth.    Price  reduced  from  5/.  5s.  to  3/.  3s. 

Burnet's  EUstory  of  the  Beformation  of  the  Church  of  England. 

A  new  Edition,  Carefully  revised,  and  the  Records  collated  with  the  originals, 
by  N.  Pocock,  MA.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Editor.  7  vols.  1865.  8vo.  cloth, 
41.4s, 

Burnet's  Life  of  Sir  M.  Hale,  and  FelFs  Life  of  Dr.  Hammond.     1836. 

small  8vo.  cloth.    Price  reduced  from  5s.  to  as.  6d. 
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Cardwell's  Two  Books  of  Conmion  Prayer,  set  fortih  bj  aidfaoiitj 

in  the  Reign  of  King  Edward  VI,  compared  with  each  other,  nird  ££■■■. 
185a.  8vo.  cloAt  p, 

Cardwell's   Documentary    AnnalB    of   the    Refonned    Chmdi  of 

England;  being  a  Collection  of  Injunctions,  Declarations,  Orders^  Artkks  ei 
Inqniiy,  jtc  from  1546  to  1716.  2  vols.  1843.  8vo.  cloA^  18s. 

Cardwell's  History  of  Conferences  on  the  Book  of  Common  Pimjer 

from  155 1  to  1690.     Third  Edition.  1849.  ^^^*  ^^^*  7*-  ^ 

Cardwell's  Synodalla.    A  Collection  of  Articles  of  Religion,  Canons, 

and  Proceedings  of  Convocation  in  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  from  1547  to 
1 71 7.     2  vols.  184a.  8vo.  elotb,  igs. 

Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Documents  relating  to  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland.  Edited,  after  Spelman  and  Wilkins,  by  A.  W.  Haddan,  BJ>^  and 
William  Stubbs,  M.A.,  R^us  Professor  of  Modem  History,  Oxford.  VoL  L 
1869.    Medium  8vo.  clotb,  i/.  is. 

Formularies  of  Faith  set  forth  by  the  King's  Authority  during  the 
Reign  of  Henry  VIII.    1856.  8vo.  clotb,  7«. 

Fuller's  Church  History  of  Britain.     Edited  by  J.  S.  Brewer,  ILA. 

6  vols.  1845.  8vo.  clotb,  1/.  19s. 

Gibson's  Synodus  Anglicana.     Edited  by  E.  Cardwell,  D.D.     1854. 

8vo.  dotb,  6s. 

Hussey's  Bise   of   the   Papal    Power   traced    in   three    Lectures. 

Steond  Edition.  1863.  fcap.  8vo.  doUt,  4c.  6d. 

Inett's    Origines    Anglicanae    (in    continuation    of    StiBingfleet). 

Edited  by  J.  Griffiths,  M.A.  3  vols.  1855.  8vo.  doOf.  Price  rwdmetd  Jnm 
il.  lis.  6d.  to  15s. 

John,  Bishop  of  Ephesus.      The  Third  Part  of  his  Ecclesiastical 

History.  [In  Syriac]  Now  first  edited  by  William  Cureton,  M.A.  1853.  410. 
clotb,  i/.  I  as. 

The  same,  translated  by  R.  Payne  Smith,  M.^*  i860.  8vo.  cloiky  lox. 

Knight's  Life  of  Dean  Colet     1823.  8vo.  cloth,  ys,  6d. 

Le  Neve's  Fasti  Ecclesiae  Anglicanae.     Corrected  and  continued  fr&m 

1715  to  1853  by  T.  Duflfus  Hardy.  3  vols.  1854.  8vo.  doOi.  Price  rtdmced  firm 
i/.  17s.  6d.  to  il.  IS. 

Noelli  (A.)  Catechismus  sive  prima  institutio  disciplinaque  Pietatis 
Christianae  Latine  explicata.  Editio  nova  cora  Guil.  Jacobson,  A.M.  1844. 
8vo.  clodf,  5s.  6d. 

Prideaux's  Comiection  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History,     a  vols.   1851. 

8vo.  dotbt  los. 

Primers  put  forth  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.     1848.     8vo.  cloiky  51. 

Beformatio  Legum  Ecdesiasticarum.  The  Reformation  of  Eccle- 
siastical Laws,  as  attempted  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VHI,  Edwazd  VI,  and 
Elizabeth.     Edited  by  £.  Card  well,  D.D.     1850.  8vo.  doA,  6s.  6dL 

Shirley's  (W.  W.)  Some   Account  of  the  Church  in  the  Apostdic 

Age.     1867.  f^P*  ^vo.  clotb,  3s.  6d. 

Shuckford's  Sacred  and  Profane  History  connected  (in  continuation 

of  Prideaux).    2  vols.  1848.  8vo.  clotb,  los. 


Printed  at  t/ie  Clarendon  Press, 


Stillingfleet's  Origines  Britanniote,  with  Lloyd's  Historical  Account 
of  Church  Government.  Edited  by  T.  P.  Pantin,  M.A.  a  vols.  1843.  8vo. 
clo/&.    Price  nduecdjrom  ijt.  A)  io«. 

8trype*8  Works  Coinplete»  with  a  General  Index.     27  vols.   1821- 

1843.  8vo.  eloth,  7/.  13s.  6d.    Sold  separately  as  follows : — 

Memorials  of  Cranmer.     2  vols.  1840.  8vo.  cloih,  \\s. 
Life  of  Parker.     3  vols.   1828.  8vo.  cloih,  \6s,  6d, 
Life  of  Grindal.     1821.  8vo.  cloih,  5^.  6d, 
Life  of  Whitgift.     3  vols.  1822.  8vo.  chih,  i6s.  6d, 
Life  of  Aylmer.     1820.  8vo.  cio/h,  5^.  6d. 
Life  of  Cheke.     182 1.  8vo.  clofh,  cj.  6d. 
Life  of  Smith.     1820.  8vo.  clofh,  $s,  6d. 
Ecclesiastical  Memorials.     6  vols.  1822.  8vo.  clofh,  i/.  13^. 
Annals  of  the  Reformation.  *  7  vols.  1824.  8vo.  clofh,  2/.  3^.  6d. 
General  Index.     2  vols.  1828.  8vo.  do/Ay  lis. 
Stubbs'B  ( W.)  Begistanim  Sacrum  Anglicanum.    An  attempt  to  exhibit 

the  course  of  Episcopal  Succession  in  England.  1858.  small  4to.  cloib,  8s.  6d. 

Sylloge  Confesaionxun  sub  tempus  Reformandae  Ecclesiae  editarum. 
Subjiciuntur  Catechismus  Heidelbergensis  et  Canones  Synodi  Dordrechtanae. 
1837.  Svo-  ^^^*  8«. 

"Walton's  Lives  of  Donne,  Wotton,  Hooker,  &c.  1824.  8vo.  clofh, 
6t,6d. 

ENGLISH   THEOLOGY. 
Beveridge's  Discourse  upon  the  XXXIX  Articles.     The  Third  complete 

Ediiiom.  1847.  8vo.  clotb,  8s. 

Bilson  on  the  Perpetual  Government  of  Christ's  Church,  with  a  Bio- 
graphical Notice  by  R.  Eden,  M.A.    184a.  8vo.  elotb,  4s. 

Bisooe'8  Boyle  Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  1840.  8vo.  clo/h^ 
g$.  6iL 

Bull's  Works,   with  Nelson's  Life.     By  E.  Burton,  D.D.     A   neu) 

Edition,  1846.  -8  vols.  8vo.  cUUb,  H,  9s. 

Bumefs  Exposition  of  the  XXXIX  Articles.     1846.  8vo.  cloth,  71. 
Burton's  (Edward)  Testimonies  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  to   the 

Divinity  of  Christ.    Second  Edition,  1829.  8vo.  dotb,  7*. 

Burton's  (Edward)  Testimonies  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  to  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  i8ji.  8vo.  clotb, 
3*.  6rf. 

Butler's  Works,  with  an  Index  to  the  Analogy.    2  vols.  2849.  8vo. 

Butler's  Analogy  of  Beligion.     1833.  i2mo.  cloth,  2s,  6d. 

Chandler's  Critical  History  of  the  Life  of  David.  1853.  8vo.  cloth^ 
Ss.6d. 

Ohillingworth's  Works.     3  vols.  1838.  8vo.  cloth^  il,  is,  6d, 
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Clergyman's  Infltmotor.    Sixth  EdiHcn.  1855.  8vo.  rZfltf,  dx.  6dL 

Comber's  Companion  to  the  Temple ;  or  a  Help  to  Devotion  in  the 

of  the  Common  Prayer.     7  vols.  1841.  8vo.  doA^  i/.  ii«.  6</. 

Cranmer's  Works.  Collected  and  arranged  by  H.  Jenkjns,  SLA.,  Fdkiv 

of  Oriel  Coll^;e.    4  vols.  1834.  8vo.  cfolfr,  \U  ios« 

Enchiridion  Theologicum  Anti-Romanum. 

Vol.  I.  Jeremy  Taylor^s  Dissnasiye  from  Popery,  and  Trca6se  on  ^  Rol 
Presence.     1851.  8vo.  etoih^  8s. 

VoL  n.  Barrow  on  the  Supremacy  of  the  Pope,  with  bis  IKsoovrse  on  ^ 
Unity  of  the  Church.     185a.  bvo.  docfr,  71.  6d!. 

VoL  III.  Tracts  selected  from  Wake.  Patrick,  Stillingflett«  Cli^ett.  and  Mhcn. 
1837.  8vo.  e/oi^,  IIS. 

[Fell's]  Paraphrase  and  Annotations  on  the  Epistles  Of  St.  PauL   1S52. 

8vo.  doA^  7*. 

Greswell's  Harmonia  Evangelica.    Fi/lh  Edition.  1856.  8vo.  dbA. 
9s.  6J. 

Greswell's  Prolegomena  ad  Harmoniam  Evangelicam.     1840.  8vo. 

doA^  9s.  6J. 

Greswell's  Dissertations  on  the  Principles  and  Airi&gement  of  a 

Harmony  of  the  Gospels.    5  vols.  1837.  8vo.  cfocfr,  3/.  3s. 
HaU's  (Bp.)  Works.    A  new  Edition,  by  Philip  Wynter,  DJ).    10  vols. 

1863.  8vo.  doth.    Price  ndueed/rom  5/.  $s.  io  3/.  3s. 

Hammond's  Paraphrase  and  Aimotations  on  the  New  Testament 

4  vols.  1845.  8vo.  doth.    Price  reduced  from  1/.  10*.  io  il. 

Hammond's  Paraphrase  on  the  Book  of  Psalms.  2  vols.  1850.  8vo. 

doth.     Price  reduced/rom  i/.  it.  to  fos. 

Henrtley's  Collection  of  Creeds.  1858.  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  6d. 

Homilies  appointed  to  be  read  in  Churches.    Edited  by  J.  GriflSths* 

M.A.  1859.  8vo.  cloth.    Price  reduced  from  lot.  6d.  to  7s.  6dL 

Hooker's  Works,  with  his  Life  by  Walton,  arranged  by  John  Keble, 

M.A.    Fifth  Edition.  1865.  3  vols.  8vo.  doth,  il.  lit.  (kf. 

Hooker's  Works ;  the  text  as  ananged  by  John  Keble,  M.A.  a  Vols. 

1865.  ^^0*  ^^*  'I'* 

Hooper's  (Bp.  Gtoorge)  Works,  a  vols.  1855.  8vo.  cloth,  %s. 
Jackson's  (Dr.  Thomas)  Works.  la  vols.  1844.  8vo.  3/.  6s. 
Jewel's  Works.     A  new  Edition  by  R.  W.  Jelf,  D.D.     8  vols.  1847. 

8vo.  doth.    Price  reduced  from  s/.  los.  to  i/.  lot. 


's  Theological  Works.      9  vols.    1859.   8vo.  cloth. 

reduced  from  3/.  14s.  6d.  to  1/.  it. 

Pearson's  Exposition  of  the  Creed.     Revised  and  corrected  by  E 

Burton,  D.D.    Fifih  Editim.  1864.  8vo.  doth,  lot.  6d. 

Pearson's  Minor  Theological  Works.  Now  first  collected,  with  a  Memoir 

of  the  Author,  Notes,  and  Index,  by  £dwaid  Ghnrton,  M.A.     a  vols.  1844. 
8to.  doA,    Price  reduced  from  i4t.  to  10*. 
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Banderson's  Works.  Edited  by  W.  Jacobson/D.D/ 6  vols.  1854.  8vo. 

.  tioA.    Prie§  fdu^JrmH  i/.  l^,  to  iL  rot. 

■oath's  Sermons.  5  vols.  1842.  8vo.  cUth,  Price  reduced  from 
a/.  los.  6d.  10  I/,  lof.  ' 

■tonhope's  Paraphrase  and  Comment  upon  the  Epistles  and  Gospels. 

A  nmo  EdiHom,    9  vols.  1851.  8vo.  eloib.    Pries  rtdue^dfrom  i6s.  toios. 

Ptillingfleet's  Origines  Sacrae.     2  vols.  1837.  8vo.  clo/h,  gs, 

gtillingfleet's  Rational  Account  of  the  Grounds  of  Protestant  Religion ; 
being  a  vindiaition  of  Abp.  Laud's  Relation  of  a  Conference,  &c.  a  vols.  1844. 
8vo.  dotbf  lot. 

l^V'all's  History  of  Infant  Baptism,  with  Gale's  Reflections,  and  Wall's 
Defence.  A  ntw  SdiHoH,  by  Henry  Cotton,  D.C.L.  a  vols.  i86a.  8vo.  dotb, 
I/.  It. 

^Waterland's  Works,  with  Life,  by  Bp.  Van  Mildert.  A  new  Edition^ 
with  copious  Lidexes.   6  vols.  1857.  8vo.  cloib^  a/.  lit. 

^Waterland's  Review  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  with  a  Preface  by 

the  present  Bbhop  of  London.  1868.  crown  8vo.  c/oi&,  6f.  6<f. 

Wlieatly's  Illustration  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  A  new  Edition. 

1846.  8vo«  cUiib^  5s. 

IRTyolif.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Original  Works  of  John  Wyclif,  by  W.  W. 
Shirley,  D.D.    1865.  8vo.  doib^  31.  6</. 


ENGIJSH  HISTOBICAL  AND  DOCUMENTABY  WOBKS. 
Two  of  the  Saxon  Chronioles  parallel,  with  Supplementary  Extracts 

froin  the  Others.    Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  a  Glossarial  Index,  by 
•  J.  Earle,  M.A.  1865.  Hvo.  «/oiA,  i6t. 

Magna  Carta,  a  careful  Reprint  Edited  by  W.  Stubbs,  M.A.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Modem  History.  1868.  4to.  tiitebed,  it. 

Britton,  a  Treatise  upon  the  Common  Law  of  England,  composed  by 

order  of  King  Edward  I.  The  French  Text  carefully  revised,  with  an  English 
Translation,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  by  F.  M.  Nidiols,  M.A.  a  vols.  1865. 
royal  8vo.  ehfb,  iL  i6t. 

Burnet's  History  of  His  Own  Time,  with  the  suppressed  Passages  and 
Notes.  6  vols.  1833.  8vo.  eloib,  a/.  lot. 

Burnet's  History  of  James  II,  with  additional  Notes.  1852.  8vo.  cioiAy 
g$.  6d. 

Burnet's  Lives  of  James  and  William  Dukes  of  Hanplton.  1852.  8vo. 
doib,  7«.  6d. 

m 

Carte's  Life  of  James  Duke  of  Ormond.  A  new  Ediiitmy  carefully  com- 
pared with  the  original  MSS.  6  vols.  1851.  8vo.  eloth.  Price  reduced  from  a/.  6t. 
to  i/.  5t. 

Casauboni  EphemerideSy  cum  praefatione  et  notis  J.  Russell,  S.T.P. 

Tomi  II.     1850.  8vo.  eloib,  i^t. 
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Clarendon's  (£dw.  Earl  of)  Histqiy  of  the  Rebellion  and  Qvil  Wiis 

in  England.  To  which  are  subjoined  the  Notes  of  Bishop  WarbartoD.  7  ids. 
1849.  medium  8vo.  doib^  a/.  loc. 

Clarendon's  (Edw.  Earl  of)  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  Wais  in 

England.  7  vols.  1839.  i8mo.  eUntb^  i/.  it. 

Clarendon's  (Edw.  Earl  of)  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  Wars  in 

England.  Also  His  Life,  vrritten  by  Himself,  in  which  b  included  a  CopfinnjtinB 
of  his  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion.  With  copious  Indexes.  In  one  vohne, 
royal  8vo.  184a.  daA^  iL  u. 

Clarendon's  (Edw.  Earl  of)  Life,  including  a  0>ndnaation  of  his 

History,    a  vols.  1857.  medium  8vo.  doA,  i/.  as. 

Clarendon's  (Edw.  Earl  oO  Life,  and  C^ntinaation  of  his  Kstory. 

3  Yols.  1837.  8vo.  doib,  16s.  6d. 

Freeman's  (E.  A.)  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England :  its 

Causes  and  Results.  Vols.  L  and  II.  8vo.  doib,  each  i8s. 
VoL  m.    Now  ready, 

Kennett's  Parochial  Antiquities.      2   vols.    18 18.    410.    cU^     Pria 

rtduudfirom  1/.  141. 1»  i/. 

Lloyd's  Prices  of  Com  in  Oxford,  1583-1830.  8vo.  sewed,  it. 
Luttrell's  (Narcissus)  Diary.     A  Brief  Historical  Relation  of  State 

Affiurs,  i678>i7i4.   6  vols.  1857.  8vo.  dotb,    Pria  nduetd/rom  3/.  5s.  #b  ziL  4^ 

May's  History  of  the  Long  Parliament.  1854.  8vo.  clofA,  6s.  6{L 

Rogers's  Historv  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England,  ajk  1259-1400. 
a  vols.  1866.  8vo.  dotb,  a/,  at. 

Sprigg's  England's  Recovery ;  being  the  History  of  the  Army  under 

Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.    A  mm  Bdiihiu  1854.  8vo.  doA,  6f. 

Whitelook's  Memorials  of  English  Affairs  from  1625  to  1660.  4  vols, 
1853.  8yo.  do&^  iL  lot. 

Enactments  in  Parliament,  specially  concerning  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  CoUectea  and  arranged  by  J.  Griffiths,  MA.  1869.  8vo. 
dotb,  I  as. 

Ordinanoes  and  Statutes  [for  Colleges  and  Halls]  framed  or  improved 

by  the  Oxford  University  Commissioners.  1863.  8vo.  dtoA,  las. 

Sold  separately  (except  for  Exeter,  All  Sonls,  Brasenose,  Corpus,  and  Biagdaloi 
Hall)  at  IS.  each. 


Statuta  TJniversitatis  Oxonienais.     1868.  8va  cloih,  ss. 

Index  to  Wills  proved  in  the  Court  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  University 

of  Oxford,  &C.    Compiled  by  J.  Griffiths,  M.A.     1863.  royal  8yo.  doib,  51. 6d. 

Catalogue  of  Oxford  Graduates  from  1659  ^^  1850.     1851.  8vo. 

dotb.     Prim  rtdmctdjrom  i  as.  61/.  to  Js.  6d. 
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CHBONOLOQY,  GEOGRAPHY,  &o. 
Clixiton^s  Fasti  Helleniot    The  Civil  and  Literary  Chronology  of 

Greece,  from  the  LVIth  to  the  CXXIIIrd  Olympiad.     Third  Bdiiion.  1841.  4to. 
clofb,  i/.  141.  6d, 

Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici.  The  Civil  and  Literary  Chronology  of 
Greece,  from  the  CXXIVth  Olympiad  to  the  Death  of  Augustus.  Second  EdUUm, 
185 1.  4to.  eloA,  il.  I  as. 

Clinton's  Epitome  of  the  Fasti  Hellenici.     1851.  8vo.  cio/A,  6s,  6d, 

Clinton's  Fasti  Bomani.  The  Civil  and  Literary  Chronology  of  Rome 
and  Constantinople,  from  the  Death  of  Augustus  to  the  Death  of  Heraclius. 
a  vols.  1845,  1850.  4to.  cloth,  5/.  95. 

Clinton's  Epitome  of  the  Fasti  Romani.     1854.  8vo.  clo/h,  ys. 
Cramer's   Geographical   and   Historical   Description  of  Asia  Minor. 

a  vols.  183a.  8vo.  cloth,  lis. 

Cramer*s  Map  of  Asia  Minor,  15^. 

Cramer's  Map  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Italy,  on  two  sheets,  15s. 

Cramer's  Description  of  Ancient  Greece.  3  vols.  1828.  8vo.  cioiA^ 
i6s.6d. 

Cramer's  Map  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Greece,  on  two  sheets,  15J. 

Ghreswell's  Fasti  Temporis  Catholici.  4  vols.  1852.  8vo.  cloih^iLios. 

Greswell's  Tables  to  Fasti,  4to.y  and  Introduction  to  Tables,  8vo. 

doth,  I5«. 

Greswell's  Origines  Kalendariae  Italicae.  4  vols.  1854.  8vo.  clothj 
a/,  as. 

Greswell's  Origines  Kalendariae  Hellenicae.  The  History  of  the  Pri- 
mitive Calendar  among  the  Greeks,  before  and  after  the  Legislation  of  Solon. 
6  vols.  1 86a.  8vo.  cloth,  4/.  4s. 

FHILOSOPHICAIi  WOBKS,  AND  QENEBAL 

LITEBATUBE. 

Bacon's  Novum  Organum,  edited,  with  English' notes,  by  G.  W.  Kitchin, 

M.A.  1855.  8vo.  doA,  9s.  6d, 

Bacon's  Novum  Organum,  translated  by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.  1855. 

8vo.  doA,  9s.  td. 

The  Works  of  Gtoorge  Berkeley,  D.D.,  formerly  Bishop  of  Cloyne. 

Collected  and  edited,  from  published  and  unpublished  sources,  with  Prefaces, 


Notes,  Dissertations,  and  an  Account  of  his  Ofe  and  Philosophy,  by  Alexander 
Campbell  Fraser,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.    In  ihc  Prcu, 


Chaucer's  Works.    A  new  Edition,  by  the  Rev.  John  Earle,  M.A., 

formerly  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Oxford.    Preparing. 

The  Wealth  of  Natioxis,  by  Adam  Smith,  LL.D.  A  new  Edition,  with 
Notes,  by  J.  £.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.A.,  formerly  Professor  of  Political  Economy, 
Oxford.    Nearly  ready. 
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MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICAL  SCIEKCB,  fto. 

An  Aoooimt  of  VesuviuB,  by  John  Phillips,  MA.,  F.ILS.,  Profasor 
of  Geology,  Oxford.  1869.  crown  8vo.  c^oifr.  io«.  6<f. 

Synopsis  of  the  Pathological  Series  in  the  Oxford  Museum.     By  H.  W. 

Acland,  M.D.,  F.RJS.,  Regius  Professor  of  Medidne,  Oxford.     1867.  Svo.  ciaA, 

Arobimedifl  quae  supersunt  omnia  cum  Eutocii  oommentariis  ex  recen- 

sione  Josephi  Torelli,  cum  novft  yersione  LatinA.  1792.  folio,  efocfr,  \L  51. 

Bradley's  Miscellaneous  Works  and  Correspondence.     With  an  Ac- 
count of  Harriot's  Astronomical  Papers.  1833.  4to.  cio/fr,  17s. 

Reduction  of  Bradley's  Observations  by  Dr.  Busch.     1838.  4to.  cfo£ft,  3s. 

Daubeny's  Introduction  to  the  Atomic  Theory.    Seamd  Edition,  greatly 

enlarged.     1850.  i6mo.  c/oi^,  6f. 

The  Gtoology  of  the  Vicinity  of  Oxford,  with  Descriptions  of  its 

Orgamc  Remains.    By  John  Phillips,  M.  A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Geology,  Oxford. 
Preparing, 

Thesaurus  Entomologious  Hopeianns,  or  a  Description,  with  Plates, 

of  the  rarest  Insects  in  the  Collection  given  to  the  University  by  the  Rev.  William 
Hope.    By  J.  O.  Westwood,  M. A,  Hope  Professor  of  Zool(^y.    Pr^parimg, 

Treatise  on  Infinitesimal  Calculus.     By  Bartholomew  Price,  M.A., 

F.R.S.,  ProfeStor  of  Natural  PhUosophy,  Oxford. 

Vol.  I.  Differential  Calculus.    5!motJ  RdUim.  1858.  8vo.  doll,  14s.  6dL 

Vol.  II.  Integral  Calculus,  Calculus  of  Variations,  and  Differential  Equations. 
Stcond  Edition.  1865.  Sto.  doib,  i8f. 

Vol.  III.  Statics,  including  Attractions ;  Dynamics  of  a  Material  Putkle. 
Steond  Edition.  1868.  8vo.  doA,  lbs. 

VoL  IV.  D3mamics  of  Material  Systems ;  together  with  a  Chapter  on  Tlieo- 
retical  Dynamics,  by  W.  F.  Donkin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.    i86s.  8vo.  doA,  i6«. 

Bigaud's  Correspondence  of  Scientific  Men  of  the  17  th  Century,  with 

Index  by  A.  de  Morgan,     a  vols.  1841-1863.  8vo.  elotb,  i8«.  6d. 


Ebert's  Bibliographical  Dictionary,  translated  from  the  German.   4  vols. 

1837.  8vo.  cloA,  iL  lot. 

Cotton's  List  of  Editions  of  the  Bible  in  English.  Second  Edition^  cor- 
rected and  enlarged.    185  a.  8vo.  dtA^  81.  td. 

Cotton's  Typographical  Grazetteer.     Second  Edition.    1831.  8vo.  cloth^ 

134.  6</. 

Cotton's  Typographical  Gazetteer,  Second  Series.   1866.    8vo.    cloik, 

lac.  6d, 

Cotton's  Rhemes  and  Doway.  An  attempt  to  shew  what  has  been  done 
by  Roman  Catholics  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  English.  1855. 
8vo.  eloih,  95. 
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BODLEIAN  LIBRARY  CATALOGUES,  4to. 

Catalogus  Codd.  MSS.  Orientalium  Bibliothecae  Bodleianae : 

Pars  I.  a  J.  Uri.     1788.  fol.  io». 

Partis  II  Vol.  I,  ab  A.  Kicoll,  A.M.     i8ai.  fol.  los. 

Partis  II  Vol.  II,  Arabicos  complectens,  ab  £.  B.  Pnsey,  S.T.B.     1835.  fol.  i/. 

Catalogus  MSS.  qui  ab  £.  D.  Clarke  comparati  in  Bibl.  Bodl.  adservantur : 

Purs  prior.    Insenintur  Scholia  inedita  in  Platonem  et  in  Carmina  Gr^orii 

Naz.     181  a.  4to.  5s. 
Pars  posterior,  Orientales  complectens,  ab  A.  Nicoll,  A.M.     1814.  4to.  as.  dd, 

Catalogus  Codd.  MSS.  et  Impressorum  cum  notis  MSS.  olim  D'Orvillia- 
nonim,  qui  in  Bibl.  Bodl.  adservantur.     1806.  4to.  as.  6</. 

Catalogus  MSS.  Borealium  praecipue  Islandicae  Originis,  a  Finno  Magno 

Islando.    183a.  4to.  4s. 

Catalogus  Codd.  MSS.  Bibliothecae  Bodleianae : — 

Pars  I.  Codices  Graeci,  ab  H.  O.  Coze,  A.M.     1853.  4to.  il. 

Partis  II.  Fasc.  I.  Codices  Laudiani,  ab  H.  O.  Coxe,  A.M.     1858.  4to.  l/. 

Pars  III.  Codices  Graeci  et  Latini  Canonidani,  ab  H.  O.  Coxe,  A.M.     1854. 

4to.  I/. 
Pars  IV.  Codices  T.  Tanneri,  ab  A.  Hackman,  A.M.     1060.  4to.  ia«. 
Pars  V.    Codicuxn  R.  Rawlinson  classes  duae  priores,  a  Guil.  D.  Macray,  A.M. 

i86a.  4to.  I  as. 
(lirs  VI.  Codices  Syriad,  a  R.  P.  Smith,  A.M.     1864.  4to.  i/. 
PaR  VII.  Codices  Aethiopici,  ab  A.  Dillmann,  Ph.  Doct.     1848.  4to.  6s.  6J. 
Pars  VIII.  Codices  Sanscritici,  a  Th.  Anfrecht,.  A.M.    1859 -1864.  4to.  \h  los. 

Catalogo  di  Codici  MSS.  Canonidani  Italici,  compilato  dal  Conte  A 

Mortals.    1864.  4to.  lOs.  6</. 

Catalogus  Librorum  Impressorum  Bibliothecae  Bodleianae.    Tomi  IV. 
1843  to  1850.  Ibl.  4/. 

Catalogus  Dissertationum  Academicarum  quibus  nuper  aucta  est  Biblio* 
theca  Bodleiana.    1834.  fol.  7s. 

Catalogue  of  Books  bequeathed  to  the  Bodleian  Library  by  R.  Gough, 
Esq.  18 1 4.  4to.  15s. 

Catalogue  of  Early  English  Poetry  and  other  Works  illustrating  the  British 
Dranu^  collected  by  Edmond  Malone,  Esq.  1835.  fol.  4s. 

Catalogue  of  the  Printed  Books  and  Manuscripts  bequeathed  to  the 

BocUtlan  Library  by  Fronds  Dovoe,  Esq.     1840.  fol.  15s.  • 

Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts  bequeathed  to  the  University  of  Oxford 

by  Eliai  Ashmole.    By  W.  H.  Black.    1845.  4to.  \l,  zoc. 

Index  to  the  above,  by  W.  D.  Macray,  M.A.     1867.  4to.  lOf. 

Catalogue  of  a  Collection  of  Early  Newspapers  and  Essayists  presented 

to  the  Bodleian  Library  by  the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Hope.     1865.  8vo.  7s.  (k<. 

Catalogus  Codd.  MSS.  qui  in  Collegiis  Aulisque  Oxoniensibus  hodie  ad- 
servantur.   Confedt  H.  O.  Coxe,  A.M.    Tomi  II.  185a.  410.  il. 

Catalogue  Codd.  MSS.  in  Bibl.  Aed.  Chnsti  ap.  Oxoa     Curavit  G.  W. 
Kitchin,  A.M.     1867.  4to.  6s.  (n/. 


€hxtntian  ^wss  Smm. 


The  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  having-  under- 
taken the  publication  of  a  series  of  works,  chiefly  edu- 
cational, and  entitled  the  Clartnbon  |prt8S  Smes,  have 
published,  or  have  in  preparation,  the  following. 

nose  io  which  prices  art  aUached  are  already  published ;  ike  others  art 

in  preparation. 

I.  GBEEK  AlfD  LATIN  CI.A88ICS,  fto. 

Qreek  Verbs,  Irresular  and  Defective ;  their  forms,  meaning,  and 
quantity ;  embncmg  all  the  Tenses  used  by  Giedc  writera.  with  refierences  to  the 
passages  in  which  they  are  found.  By  W.  Veitch.  Am  mmd  nm$md  Edkkm. 
ExL  Sxp,  8¥0.  doib,  8s.  6d. 

The  Elements  of  Qreek  Aocentuatlon  ^for  Schools):  abridged  from 

his  lai]ger  work  by  H.  W.  Chandler,  M.A.,  Waynflete  Professor  of  Moial  and 
Metaphysical  Philosophy,  Oxford.  EzL  fcap.  8vo.  doibt  as.  6dL 


's  Politios.    By  W.  L.  Newman,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer 

of  Balliol  College,  and  Reader  in  Ancient  Hbtory,  Oxford. 

The  Qolden  Treasury  of  Ancient  Greek  Poetry;  being  aCoUection  of 

the  finest  passages  in  the  Gredc  Classic  Poets,  with  Introductory  Nodcses  and 
Notes.  By  R.S.Wii^t,M.A.,  Fellow  of  OridCoU^e,  Oxford.  £zLlcan.8vo. 
tiotb,Ss.6d. 

A  Gtolden  Treasury  of  Greek  Prose,  being  a  collection  of  the  finest 

passages  in  the  principal  GnA  Prose  Writers,  with  Introductory  Notices  and 
Notes.  By  R.  S.  Wright,  MA.,  Fellow  of  Orid  College,  Oxford;  and  J.  £.  L. 
ShadweII,B.A.,  Senior  Student  of  Christ  Church.    ImOtPnu. 


Homer.  Iliad.  By  D.  B.  Monro,  MA.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Oriel 
CoU^e,  Oxford. 

Homer.  Odyssey,  Books  I-XII.  By  W.  W.  Merry,  MA.,  Fellow  and 
Lecturer  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford ;  and  the  late  James  Ridddl,  M.A.,  Fdkiw 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

Also  a  small  edition  for  Schools. 
Homer.  Odyssey ,  Books  XUI-XXIV.  By  Robinson  Ellis,  MA«,  FeDow 

of  Trinity  College.  Oxford. 

Plato.  Selections  (for  Schools).  With  Notes,  by  B.  Jowett,  M. A.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Gredc;  and  J.  Punrts,  MA.,  Fdlow  and  Lecturer  of  Balliol  CoUcge. 
Oxford. 
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Bophooles.  Oedipus  Rex:  Dindorfs  Text,  with  Notes  by  the  Ven. 
Archdeacon  Basil  Jones,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford. 
Steond  Edition,    Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  limp  dotb,  is.  6d, 

Sophocles.     By    Lewis   Campbell,  M.A.,  Professor    of   Greek,   St 

Andrews,  formerly  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

Tlieooritxis  (for  Schools).  With  Notes,  by  H.  Snow,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Master  at  Eton  College,  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
Now  rtady, 

Xenophon.     Selections  (for  Schools).    With  Notes  and  Maps,  by  J.  S. 

Phillpotts,  B.C.L.,  Assistant  Master  in  Rugby  School,  formerly  FcJlow  of  New 
College,  Oxford. 

Caesar.     The  Commentaries  (for  Schools).    Part  I.  The  Gallic  War, 

with  Notes,  6cc,  by  Chailes  E.  Moberly,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  in  Rugby 
School ;  formerly  Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

Also,  to  follow:  Part  II.  The  Civil  War:  by  the  same  Editor. 
C^ero's   Philippic    Orations.    With  Notes,  by  J.  R.  King,  M.  A., 

formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.   Diemy  8vo.  eloib,  los.  6d, 

Cicero  pro  Cluentio.   With  Introduction  and  Notes.    By  W.  Ramsay, 

M.A.  Edited  by  G.  G.  Ramsay,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Humanity,  Glasgow.  Ext. 
fcap.  8yo.  dotb,  3s.  6d, 

Cicero.  Selection  of  interesting  and  descriptive  passages.  With  Notes. 
By  Henry  Walford,  M.A.,  Wadham  Collie,  Oxford,  Assistant  Master  at  Hailey- 
bury  College.    In  three  Parts. 

Part  I.  Anecdotes  from  Grecian  and  Roman  History.    Extra  fcap.  8yo.  dotb. 
Is.  6</. 

Part  II.  Omens  and  Dreams:  Beauties  of  Nature.   Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  dotb^  is.6d» 

Part  ni.  Extracts  from  the  Verrine  Orations. 

Cicero.  Select  Letters.  By  Albert  Watson,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Brascnose  College,  Oxford. 

Cioero  de  Oratore.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  A,  S.  Wilkins, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Owens  College,  Manchester. 

Cicero  and  Pliny.     Select  Epistles  (for  Schools).     With  Notes  by 

C.  £.  Prichard,  M.A.,  formerly  FeUow  of  Bialliol  College,  Oxford* 

Cornelius  Nepos.  With  Notes,  by  Oscar  Browning,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Assistant  Master  at  Eton  College.  Extra  fcap.  8vo. 
dodf,  as.  6d, 

Horace.     With  Not^s  and  Introduction.     By  Edward  C.  Wickham, 

M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford. 
Also  a  small  edition  for  Schools. 

Iiivy,  Books  I-X.    By  J.  R.  Seeley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Christ's  College, 

Cambridge;  Professor  of  Latin,  University  College,  London.    In  ibi  Prtss, 
Also  a  small  edition  for  Schools. 

Ovid.     Selections  for  the  use  of  Schools.    With  Introductions  and 

Notes,  and  an  Appendix  on  the  Roman  Calendar.  By  W.  Ramsav,  M.A. 
Edited  by  G.  G..  Ramsay,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Humanity,  Gk^gow.  Ext.  Kap.  8vo, 
dotb,  $s,  6d, 
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SeleotioiiB  ftom  the  leas  known  IJatin  FoetB.     By  Nortii  Finder, 

MA^  fonnedy  FdDow  of  Trinity  CoQege,  Oxford.    Demy  Svo.  cfeift.  151. 


PuMiges  for  Translation  into  Jjatin.    For  the  use  of  Passmen  and 

otlias.    Sdeded  by  J.  Y.  Salient.  M.A.,  Tutor,  fonneriy  Fdlow,  of 
College.  Oxford.    Steomd  Edition.   ExL  fa^  8vo.  ck^  as.  6«i. 


EL  KBNTAL  AlfD  MORAL  PHII.080FH7. 
The  Bloments  of  Dedootive  IiOgio»  designed  mainly  for  the  use  of 

Junior  Students  in  the  Univeratics.  1^  T.  Fowler.  MA.,  Fellow  and  Tslor 
of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  Tbird  Eiikm^  with  a  Collection  of  FTimplrt 
Extn  fcap.  Svo.  cCoA,  $>.  6dL 

ThoSiemantBof  IndnotrreLogia  By  the  same  Author.   Pr^anmg. 

A  Manual  of  Politioal  Soonomy,  for  the  use  of  SdKX>ls.  By  J.  £. 
Thorold  Rogers,  MA^  formeriy  Professor  of  PoUtical  Economy,  Ozfoid.  Extza 
lici^  Sto.  cfail,4s.6dl 


An  Bementaiy  TrootJae  on  Qnatemions.  By  P.  G.  Tait,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Natmil  Fliilosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinboigfa ;  fonneily  Fdlow  of 
St  Paer's  College,  Cmmbridge.   Demy  Sro.  dblfr,  las.  6d: 

Book-keeping.    By  R.  G.  C.  Hamilton,  Accountant  to  the  Edo* 

cation  Committee  oSf  the  Priiry  Coondl,  and  John  Ball  (of  the  Firm  of  Messrs. 
Qidlter.  Ball,  ft  Co.),  Examiners  in  Book-keeping  for  the  Society  of  Aits' 
ETiminatioii.    S^umd  Ediliom,    Extn  fcap.  Syo.  im^  dolb,  is.  6dL 

A  OouTse  of  Leetores  on  Pure  Qeometry.    By  Henry  J.  Stephen 

Sniidi,  MA.,  F.RJS.,  Fellow  of  Bamol  College,  and  Savilian  Professor  of  GeooKtiy 
in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

A  Treatise  on  Eleotrieity  and  MagnetisoL    By  J.  Qerk  MaxveO, 

M.A.,  FJR^  formerly  Professor  of  Natniml  Philosophy,  ling's  College,  Lo^oo. 

Aooustios.  By  W.  F.  Donkin,  M.  A.,  F.R.S.,  Savilian  Professor  of  Astro- 
nomy, Oxford.    I*  At  Pnu. 

A  Smiet  </  gfanwftpy  Workt  u  btmg  arramgtd^  amd  wtS  i&ortfy  6c  ammammetd, 

TV.  HI8TOBY. 
A  Manual  of  Ancient  History.  By  George  Rawlinson,  M.A.,  Camden 

Professor  of  Ancient  History,  formerly  Fellow  of  Exeter  College;  Oxford.    /■ 

-*S-  —    ^^ 

A  History  of  Oermany  and  of  the  Empire,  down  to  the  dose  of  the 

Middle  Ages.    By  J.  Bryce,  B.C.U  FeUow  of  Orid  CoUcge,  Oxford. 

A  History  of  Oermany,  from  the  Reformation.    By  Adolphns  W. 

Ward,  M.A..  Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  Collie.  Cambridge,  Professor  of  History, 
Owens  College,  Manchester. 

A  History  of  British  India     By  S.  W.  Owen,  M.A.,  Lee's  Reader  in 

Law  and  History,  Christ  Church,  and  Reader  in  In£an  Law  in  the  Unifersity  of 
Oxford. 
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Sistory  of  Greece.    By  £.  A.  Freeman,  MA.,  formerly  Fellow  of 

Trinity  Collie,  Oxford. 

Confltitational  History  of   England.     By  W.  Stubbs,  M.  A., 

^ns  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 


History  of  France.     By  G.  W.  Kitchin,  MA.,  formerly  Censor 

of  Christ  Church. 


V.  LAW. 
Commentaries  on  Boman  Law;  from  the  original  and  the  best  modem 

sources.  By  H.  J.  Roby,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cunbridge ; 
Professor  of  Law  at  University  College,  London,    i  vols.  Demy  Sto. 


VI.  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 
Vatnral  Philosophy.   In  four  Volumes.    By  Sir  W.  Thomson,  LL.D., 

D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Glasgow ;  and  P.  G.  Tait,  M.  A., 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Edinburgh;  formerly  Fellows  of  St.  Peter's 
College,  Cambridge.    Vol.  L  Bto.  doib^  z/.  5s. 

By  the  same  Authors,  a  smaller  Work  on  the  same  subject,  forming 

'a  complete  Introduction  to  it,  so  fiur  as  it  can  be  carried  out  with  Elementary 
Geometry  and  Algebra.    In  tbt  Pr§tt. 

Descriptive  Astronomy.    A  Handbook  for  the  General  Reader,  and 

also  for  practical  Observatory  work.  With  224  illustrations  and  numerous  tables. 
By  G.  F.  Chambers,  F.RA.S.,  Barrister-at-Law.   Demy  8vo.  856  pp.,  doA,  iL  i«. 

Chemistry  for  Students.     By  A.  W.  Williamson,  Phil  Doc.,  F.R.S., 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  College,  London.  A  ntw  Edition^  mtb  SoliUiottt. 
Extra  fcap.  Sro.  doib,  8f .  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Heat,  with  numerous  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams.    By 

Balfour  Stewart,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  the  Observatory  at  Kew.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  doibf  7s.  6d, 

Forms  of  Animal  Iiife.  By  G.  Rolleston,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Linacre  Pro- 
fessor of  Physiology,  Oxford.  Illustrated  by  Descriptions  and  Drawings  of 
Dissections.    In  ibt  Ptnt. 

On  Laboratory  Fraotioe.    By  A.  G.  Vernon  Harcour^  M.A.,  F.R.S., 

Senior  Student  of  Christ  Church,  and  Lee*s  Reader  in  Chemistry;  and  H.  G. 
Madan,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.    In  two  parts. 

Part    I.    Qualitative  Analysis.    N§ariyr§ady, 
Part  IL    Quantitative  Analysis. 

Geology.    By  J.  Phillips,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Geology,  Oxford. 
Keohanios.    By  Bartholomew  Price,  M.A,  F.R.S.,  Sedleian  Professor 

of  Natural  Philosophy,  Oxford. 

Optios.    By  R.  B.  Clifton,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Experimental 

Philosophy,  Oxford ;  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

Eleotrioity.    By  W.  Esson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  and  Mathematical 

Xiecturer  of  Merton  College,  Oxford. 
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Crystallography.    By  M.  H.  N.  Story-Maskelyne,  M^.,  Professor  dk 

Mineralogy,  Oxford ;  and  Deputy  Keeper  in  the  Depaitment  of  Mi]ienls»  Bdti^ 
Museum. 

Mineralogy.    By  the  same  Author. 

Fhyaioloisioal  Physics.    By  G.  Griffith,  M.A.,  Jesus  CoDege,  Oxford, 

Assistant  Secretary  to  the  British  Association,  and  Natural  Sciennr  Maslcr  at 
Harrow  SchooL 

Hagnotiiisixi* 

VIL  SKaiilSH  LANGUAGE  AJTD  LITBRATTTBE. 

A  First  Beading  Book.    By  Marie  Eichens  of  Berlin;  and  edited  by 

Anne  J.  Clough.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  tdffcaiien^  4J. 

On  the  Principles  of  Grammar.   By  K  Thring,  M.  A.,  Head  Master 

of  Uppingham  SchooL    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cfocb.  4s.  6^. 

Grammatical  Analysis,  designed  to  serve  as  an  Exercise  and  Compo- 
sition Book  in  the  English  Language.  By  £.  Thring,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of 
Upping^iam  SchooL   Extia  fcap.  8vo.  cfocfr,  5s.  6if. 

Specimens  of  Barly  English;  being  a  Series  of  Extracts  from  the 

most  important  Engtish  Authois,  Chronologically  arranged,  illnstrative  bf  the 
progress  of  the  En^ish  Language  and  its  Dialectic  varieties,  from  a.dl  1250  to 
A.D.  1400.  With  Grammatical  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary.  By  R.  Morris, 
Editor  of  *'The  Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,"  &c.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  dadk 
7«.  6<f. 

The  Vision   of   William  concerning   Piers  the   Plowman,  bj 

William  Langland.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A^  formcdy  Fellow  of 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge.    Nvm  rtady. 

The  Philology  of  the  "Rnglish  Tongue.  By  J.  Earle,  M.A.,  former^ 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  and  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Oxford.    In  Ae  Prem. 

Typical  Selections  from  the  best  English  Authors  from  the  Sixteenth 
to  the  Nineteenth  Century,  (to  serve  as  a  higher  Reading  Book,)  with  Intro- 
ductory Notices  and  Notes,  being  a  Contribution  towazds  a  Histoiy  of  En^SA 
Literature. 

Specimens  of  the  Scottish  lAnguage ;  being  a  Series  of  Annotated 

Extracts  illustrative  of  the  Literature  and  Philology  of  the  Lowland  Tongue  froa 
the  Fourteenth  to  the  Nineteenth  Century.  With  Introduction  and  Glossary. 
By  A.  H.  Burgess,  M.A. 


VUL     FBENCH   IiANGUAGE  AlfD  ItlTEBATUBS. 
Brachet's  Historical  Grammar  of  the  French  Language.     Tnms- 

lated  mto  English  by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.,  formerly  Censor  of  Christ  OmrdL 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  3s.  6d. 

Comeille's  Cinna,  and  Moliere's  Les  Femmes  Savantes.    Edited,  with 

Introdnction  and  Notes,  by  Gustave  Masson.    Extra  leap.  8yo.  doib,  as.  6iL 

Bacine's   Andromaqoe,  and   Comeille's   Le   Menteor.    With  Louis 
Racine*s  Life  of  his  Father.  '  By  the  same  Editor.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  ehA,  as.  6d, 
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XColi^re's  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin,  and  Baoine's  Athalie.     With 

Voltaire's  Life  of  Moli^re.    By  the  same  Editor. 

Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  and  her 
chief  Contemporaries.  Intended  more  especially  for  Girls'  Schools.  By  the  same 
Editor.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cleib^  3«. 

Voyage  autour  de  ma  Chambre,  by  Xavier  de  Maistre ;  Ourika,  by 
Madame  de  Dnras ;  La  Dot  de  Suzette,  by  Fieir^e ;  Les  Tameanx  de  I'Hdtel 
Comeille,  by  Edmond  About;  M^saventnres  d'un  £coher,  by  Bodolphe 
TApifer.     By  the  same  Editor.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloA^  as.  6«f. 

A.  French  Grammar.    A  complete  Theory  of  the  French  Language, 

with  the  rules  in  French  and  English,  and  numerous  Examples  to  serve  as  first 
Exercises  in  the  Language.  By  Jules  Bu^,  Honoraiy  M.A.  of  Oxford;  Tay- 
lorian  Teacher  of  French,  Oxford ;  Examiner  in  the  Oxford  Local  Examinations 
from  1858. 

A  French  Grammar  Test.   A  Book  of  Exercises  on  French  Grammar ; 

each  Exercise  being  preceded  by  Grammatical  Questions.    By  the  same  Author. 

Sxercises  in  Translation  No.  i,  from  French  into  English,  with 

general  rules  on  Translation ;  and  containing  Notes,  Hints,  and  Cautions,  founded 
on  a  comparison  of  the  Grammar  and  Genius  of  the  two  Languages.  By  the  same 
Author. 

Exercises  in  Translation  No.  2,  from  English  into  French,  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  preceding  book.    By  the  same  Author. 


IX.     GEBMAN   I.ANGUAGE   AND   LTFEBATUBE. 

Goethe's  EgmonL     With  a  Life  of  Goethe,  &c.     By  Dr.  Buchheim, 

Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Literature  in  King's  College,  London ; 
and  Examiner  in  German  to  the  University  of  London.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  c/exb,  3«. 

Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell.  With  a  Life  of  Schiller;  an  historical  and 
critical  Introduction,  Arguments,  and  a  complete  Conunentary.  By  the  same 
Editor.    In  the  Pros, 

Lessing's  Minna  von  Bamhelm.    A  Comedy.    With  a  Life  of  Lessing, 

Critical  Commentary,  &c.    By  the  same  Editor. 


X.     ABTy  Aio. 

A  Handbook  of  Pictorial  Art.  By  R.  St.  J.  Tyrwhitt,  M.A.,  for- 
merly Student  and  Tutor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  With  coloured  Illustra- 
tions, Photographs,  and  a  chapter  on  Perspective  by  A.  Macdonald.  Svo.  batf 
moroeeo,  i8s. 

A  Treatise  on  Harmony.    By  Sir  F.  A.  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart.,  M.A., 

Mus.  Doc,  Professor  of  Music  in  the  University  of  Oxford.    4to.  clotb,  loi. 

A  Treatise  on  Counterpoint,  Canon,  and  Fugue,  based  upon  that  of 

Cherubini.    By  the  same  Author.    4to.  clotb,  i6s. 

A  System  of  FhyBical  Education :  Theoretical  and  Practical.    By 

Archibald  Madaren,  The  Gymnasium,  Oxford.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  doib,  7<.  6d, 
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XI.    ENQIilSH  CItASSICS. 

Designed  to  meet  ihe  wants  qf  Shidenis  in  English  LiUrahtre:  wtder  Ae 
superintendence  of  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Breweb,  M.A.,  of  Queans  CcU^^ 
Oxford,  cmd  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  Km^s  College,  Lomdmu 

There  are  two  dangers  to  which  the  stadent  of  English  literature  is 
exposed  at  the  outset  of  his  task ; — ^his  reading  is  apt  to  be  too  nanow 
or  too  diffuse. 

Out  of  the  vast  number  of  authors  set  before  him  in  books  professing 
to  deal  with  this  subject  he  knows  not  which  to  select:  he  thinks  he 
must  read  a  little  of  all ;  he  soon  abandons  so  hopeless  an  attempt ;  he 
ends  by  contenting  himself  with  second-hand  information ;  and  profess- 
ing to  study  English  Literature,  he  fails  to  master  a  single  English  author. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  confining  his  attention  to  one  or  two  writers,  or 
to  one  special  period  of  English  Literature,  the  student  narrows  his  view 
of  it ;  he  fails  to  grasp  the  subject  as  a  whole ;  and  in  so  doing  misses 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  his  study. 

How  may  these  errors  be  avoided?  How  may  minute  reading  be 
combined  with  comprehensiveness  of  view  ? 

In  the  hope  of  furnishing  an  answer  to  these  questions  the  Delegates 
of  the  Press,  acting  upon  the  advice  and  experience  of  Professor  Brewer, 
have  determined  to  issue  a  series  of  small  volumes,  which  shall  embrace, 
in  a  convenient  form  and  at  a  low  price,  the  general  extent  of  English 
Literature,  as  represented  in  its  masterpieces  at  successive  epochs.  It  is 
thought  that  the  student,  by  confining  himself,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
those  authors  who  are  most  worthy  of  his  attention,  will  be  saved  from 
the  dangers  of  hasty  and  indiscriminate  reading.  By  adopting  the  course 
thus  marked  out  for  him  he  will  become  familiar  with  the  productions  of 
the  greatest  minds  in  English  Literature ;  and  should  he  never  be  able  to 
pursue  the  subject  beyond  the  hmits  here  prescribed,  he  will  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  accurate  habits  of  thought  and  judgment,  which  cannot 
fail  of  being  serviceable  to  him  hereafter. 

The  authors  and  works  selected  are  such  as  will  best  serve  to  illus- 
trate English  Literature  in  its  historical  aspect.  As  "  the  eye  of  history,** 
without  which  histoiy  cannot  be  understood,  the  literature  of  a  nation 
is  the  clearest  and  most  intelligible  record  of  its  life.  Its  thoughts  and 
its  emotions,  its  graver  and  its  less  serious  modes,  its  progress,  or  its 
degeneracy,  are  told  by  its  best  authors  in  their  best  words.  This  view 
of  the  subject  will  suggest  the  safest  rules  for  the  study  of  it 

With  one  exception  all  writers  before  the  'Reformation  are  excluded 
from  the  Series.  However  great  may  be  the  value  of  literature  before 
that  epoch,  it  is  not  completely  national.  For  it  had  no  common  organ 
of  language;  it  addressed  itself  to  special  classes;  it  dealt  mainly  with 
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special  subjects.  Again ;  of  writers  who  flourished  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, who  were  popular  in  their  day,  and  reflected  the  manners  and 
sentiments  of  their  age,  the  larger  part  by  far  must  be  excluded  from  our 
list.  Common  sense  tells  us  that  if  young  persons,  who  have  but  a 
limited  time  at  their  disposal,  read  Marlowe  or  Greene,  Burton,  Hakewill 
or  Du  Bartas,  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  and  Milton  will  be  comparatively 
neglected. 

Keeping,  then,  to  the  best  authors  in  each  epoch — and  here  popular 
estimation  is  a  safe  guide — the  student  will  find  the  following  list  of 
writers  amply  sufficient  for  his  purpose:  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Hooker, 
Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Milton,  Dryden,  Bunyan,  Pope,  Johnson,  Burke, 
and  Cowper.  In  odier  words,  Chaucer  is  the  exponent  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  England ;  Spenser  of  the  Reformation  and  the  Tudors ;  Hooker 
of  the  latter  years  of  Elizabeth ;  Shakespeare  and  Bacon  of  the  transition 
from  Tudor  to  Stuart;  Milton  of  Charles  I  and  the  Commonwealth; 
Dryden  and  Bunyan  of  the  Restoration ;  Pope  of  Anne  and  the  House 
of  Hanover ;  Johnson,  Burke,  and  Cowper  of  the  reign  of  George  III  to 
the  close  of  the  last  century. 

The  list  could  be  easily  enlarged ;  the  names  of  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Clarendon,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Swift,  Addison,  Goldsmith,  and  others  are 
omitted.  But  in  so  wide  a  field,  the  difficulty  is  to  keep  the  series  from 
becoming  unwieldy,  without  diminishing  its  comprehensiveness.  Here* 
after,  should  the  plan  prove  to  be  useful,  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  the 
authors  just  mentioned  may  be  added  to  the  list. 

The  task  of  selection  is  not  yet  finished.  For  purposes  of  education, 
it  would  neither  be  possible,  nor,  if  possible,  desirable,  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  students  the  whole  of  the  works  of  the  authors  we  have  chosen. 
We  must  set  before  them  only  the  masterpieces  of  Literature,  and  their 
studies  must  be  directed,  not  only  to  the  greatest  minds,  but  to  their 
choicest  productions.  These  are  to  be  read  again  and  again,  separately 
and  in  combination.  Their  purport,  form,  language,  bearing  on  the 
times,  must  be  minutely  studied,  till  the  student  begins  to  recognise  the 
full  value  of  each  work  both  in  itself  and  in  its  relations  to  those  that  go 
before  and  those  that  follow  it. 

It  is  especially  hoped  that  this  Series  may  prove  useful  to  Ladies' 
Schools  and  Middle  Class  Schools;  in  which  English  Literature  must 
always  be  a  leading  subject  of  instruction. 

A  Oeneral  Introduotion  to  the  Series.     By  Professor  Brewer,  M.A. 
I.  Chaucer.    The  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales;  The  Knightes 

Tale:  The  Nonne  Prest  his  Tale.    Edited  by  R.  Morris,  Editor  for  the  Early 
English  Text  Society,  &c.,  &c   Extra  fcap.  8vo.  eloA,  as.  6  J. 

a.  Spenfler's  Faery  Queene.    Books  I  and  IL    Designed  chiefly  for 

the  use  of  Schools.    With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary.    By  G.  W.  Kitchin, 
M.A.,  formerly  Censor  of  Christ  Churdi.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  doibt  2«.  6d»  each. 

3.  Hooker.  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Book  I.  Edited  by  R.  W.  Church, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  Whatley ;  formerly  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Extm 
fcap.  8vo.  clotbt  as. 
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4.  Shakespeare.     Select  Pla3rs.    Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A.,  FeDov 

of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Public  Orator ;  and  W.  Aldis  Wri^t,  MA^ 
Librarian  of  Trini^  College,  Cambridge. 

I.  The  Merchant  of  Venice.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  tt^eoMn,  it. 
II.  Ridiard  the  Second.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  stiff" coven,  is.  6d. 
III.  Macbeth.    Extra  fcap.  8yo.  stiff  covers,  ts.  6dL 

5.  Bacon.  Advancement  of  Learning.  Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  H.A 

Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  4s.  6d. 


6.  Milton.    Poems.    Edited  by  R.  C.  Browne,  M.A^  and  Associate  of 

King's  College,  London.    In  (be  Press. 

7.  Dryden.    Stanzas  on  the  Death  of  Oliver  Cromwell;  Astiaea  Redox; 

Annus  Mirabilis ;  Absalom  and  Achitophel ;  Religio  Laid ;  The  Hind  and 
Panther.    Edited  by  W.  D.  Christie,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

8.  Banyan.     Grace  Abounding;  The  Pilgrim's  Progress.    Edited  by 

E.  Venables,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Lincoln. 

9.  Pope.     Essay  on  Man,  with  the  Epistles  and  Satires.    Edited  by 

M.  Pattison,  B  J).,  Rector  of  Lincoln  CoU^e,  Oxford.    /«  ibe  Press. 

10.  Johnson.     Rasselas;  Lives  of  Pope  and  Dryden.    Edited  by  C.  H. 

O.  Daniel,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Worcester  Collie,  Oxford. 

11.  Bnrke.     Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents;  the  two  Speedies 

on  America ;  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution.  Edited  by  Goldwm  Smith, 
M.A..  formerly  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford,  and  R^us  Professor  of 
Modem  History. 

12.  Cowper.    The  Task,  and  some  of  his  minor  Poems.    Edited  by 
J.  C.  Shairp,  M.A.,  Principal  of  St.  Andrews. 


Publlflhed  tar  the  UniTersity  by 
MACMIIiIiAN     AND     CO..     IiONDOK. 


TAe  Delegates  of  the  Press  tnmle  suggestions  and 
advice  from  all  persons  interested  in  education  ;  and 
will  be  thankful  for  hints,  &c.  addressed  to  either  the 
Rev.  G.  W.  KiTCHiN,  Oxford,  or  the  Secretary  to 
the  Delegates,  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford, 
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RETURN  TO  the  circulation  desk  of  any 

University  of  California  Library 

or  to  the 

NORTHERN  REGIONAL  LIBRARY  FACILITY 
BIdg.  400,  Richmond  Field  Station 
University  of  California 
Richmond,  CA  94804-4698 

ALL  BOOKS  MAY  BE  RECALLED  AFTER  7  DAYS 
2-month  loans  may  be  renewed  by  calling 
(510)642-6753 

1-year  loans  may  be  recharged  by  bringing  books 

to  NRLF 
Renewals  and  recharges  may  be  made  4  days 

prior  to  due  date 
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